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THE EVIL OF TIIEFT. 


r rhe above engraving is the frontispiece to an admirable lit¬ 
tle work, written by the author of the Family Tcinjxiiance Meet¬ 
ing* entitled “The Evil of Theft: exhibited in the History of 

Janies Forrest, a penitent Sabbath Scholar.”-Published by 

James Loring, No. 132, Washington-Street. 

It is our earnest desire that the young readers of the Youth’s 
Companion and all others who enjoy the delightful privilege of 
belonging to “ the precious Sabbath School,” will always hearken 
V> the counsels and admonitions of the beloved Sabbath School 
tieaclier6, and thus be secure from such evil conduct as was for 
a time pursued by the lad, an extract from whose history is now' 
#»»*We wish our little readers to be sensible that their 
teachers feel great interest in their welfare. WMM this boy 
was universally despised, his Sabbath School Teacher visited him 
and was the means of his reformation. 

Thefciews soon spread through the town, that 
James Forrest had been sent to jail for stealing. 
Among others, Mr. Howard heard of it, and it 
grieved him to the heart. That any child should 
be so wicked would have pained him ; but that one 
who had attended the Sabbath School, and promis¬ 
ed well for a season, should have fallen so sadly, 
affected him very deeply. 

The prison where James was sent, was about 
five miles from Mr. Howard’s residence; and as 
soon as he coaid make arrangements for leaving 
his business, taking a Bible with him, he set off to 
visit this unhappy boy. As the keeper of the pris¬ 
on was acquainted with Mr. Howard’s character, 
he had no difficulty in obtaining admittance. He 
found James in a miserable situation ; he was lying, 
pale and exhausted on his pallet, his allowance of 
food standing by him, untasted. His countenance 
at first brightened, on seeing Mr. Howard, for he 
knew him to be a true friend; but he instantly 
covered his face, and burst into tears. Mr. How¬ 
ard was not ashamed to weep at a scene like this; 
his tears mingled with the boy’s, and for a moment 
he was silent. He then said, 

“ O James, I did not expect to see you here.’* 
Receiving no reply, he proceeded, 

“I see, my poor boy, that you have suffered much, 
and that you are now very unhappy ; but remem¬ 
ber, James, that all this misery is in consequence 
Of sin. Had you continued at the Sabbath School, 
and hearkened to the instructions you received 
there, your situation would now have been very 
different. You might have become humble and 
penitent; have left off all your wicked ways; have 
been daily growing in grace and in the knowledge 


of our Lord arid Savior,—happy yourself, and a 
blessing to your friends. But instead of this, you 
first slighted instruction, and then refused it alto¬ 
gether; you associated with had company, and in¬ 
dulged your evil inclinations without restraint;— 
and you see, Janies, to what they have brought you. 
You have engaged in the service of Satan, and you 
find him a hard master ; he pays his servants with 
much sorrow in this life, and with greater misery 
hereafter. In keeping the Lord's commandments, 
* there is great reward,’ but * the wages of sin is 
death.’ You have tasted hut little of the misery 
which will follow a life of sin; but you have found 
the beginning of it bitter. Be warned, then, I en¬ 
treat you, to ' forsake the path of the wicked, to 
turn from it and live.* ” 

The boy continued to weep, but made no reply, 
and Mr. Howard proceeded, 

“ I do not wish, James, to reproach you, nor to 
add unnecessarily to the pain you feel; but I do 
wUh to convince you of yOur sin ; I wish you to 
loathe it, and to feel that it is an evil thing and bit - 
ter , that you have sinned against the Lord,—that 
you have rejected all the offers of His mercy, and 
chosen to disobey His commandments. Your guilt 
is very great; and I cannot—I dare not—administer 
consolation, till I see you deeply sensible of it, and 
anxious to he delivered from sin, as well as suffer¬ 
ing. The Lord Jesus Christ came into the world 
to die for sinners; but it is only penitent sinners 
who are saved. All who truly believe in him, re¬ 
pent of sin; and forsake it. Do yon wish me to 
pray that you may be of this number V* 

James faintly said, “ Yes sir.*’ 

Mr Howard kneeled, and most fervently implored 
the divine mercy in behalf of this poor boy. He 
felt deeply for him, and this imparted an earnest¬ 
ness to his petitions, which affected James very 
much. Some feelings of real ponitence appeared 
to be excited in bis bosom ; and when Mr. Howard 
rose from his knees, James asked him to tell him 
about “ the thief on the cross.” Mr. Howard 
read this, and several other passages from the Bi¬ 
ble, and tried to explain them to the comprehen¬ 
sion of James. He then urged him to take some 
lood, and to encourage him to do so, himself lasted 
of the coarse, but wholesome provision, which was 
allowed the prisoner. 

When James became sufficiently calm to con¬ 
verse, he made a full and free confession of his 
guilt, and expressed great sorrow that he bad ever 
left the school. Among other circumstances, he 
mentioned his stealing the pencil from Mr. Thom¬ 
son, and said he always felt unhappy at school after 
that. 

He was much grieved to learn that Mr. Thomson 
remained very sick. 

Mr. Howard told him that, should he hear of 
one of his scholars being in prison for theft, he 
feared, in his present weak state, it might prove 
too much for him. 

James wept afresh at this, and begged that Mr. 
Howard would tell him he was sorry for his sin, 
and hoped he should never steal again. 

“ Do you feel,” said Mr. Howard, “that it is 
right for you to be separated from all your friends, 
and punished by imprisonment ?” 

James promptly replied, that it was right. 

“ Have you felt unkindly towards the magistrate 
who condemned you?” asked Mr. Howard. 

“ I thought, at first, he might pardon me ; but I 
feel now that he was right.” 

“Had you rather remain here, or go out and 
steal again, if you could avoid detection ?” 

“ It is bad staying here, but I have not felt worse 
! than I did the nigh: after I took the money,” 


1 “ If the Lord spares your life and permits you 

to return home, shall you feel angry with Mr. Mar¬ 
ty n for sending you here?” 

“ I do not feel angry with him now; and l love 
Mrs. Martyn; she is very kind.” 

Having conversed with James as much as he 
thought would be profitable at once, and the jailor 
having come to let him out, for he had been loeked 
into the room, Mr. Howard prepared to go. James 
begged him to stay longer, and clung to him as if 
he were his only friend. Mr. Howard gently disen¬ 
gaged himself, and leaving his Bible, in which he 
had marked several passages for James to read, he 
bade him good-bye, promising to come again as 
soon as lie could. 

“ Remember, James,” he said, “ that the Lord 
is ever present with you, that it is against Him you 
have sinned, fend that He will permit you at all 
times to approach Him to confess your sin, and to 
ask His mercy. ' God be merciful to me.a st&ner,' 
is the moat proper petition for you, and I hope you 
will offer it from a broken and contrite heart.” 

Mr. Howard’s engagements were such, that it 
u'as several days before he could again seek admit¬ 
tance to the prison. 

NARKATIVS. 

THE ELDER. 

I learned, from early youth, to look upon the 
face of tfe* Village Elder, with a mingled feeling 
ofdelightnnd awe; of delight, because of the pla¬ 
cid and unchanging sweetness of composure that 
always sat upou his countenance, and broke into 
a smile whenever he spoke; and of awe, because 
of the presence of a holy man, one who served God 
daily, and who, next to the minister, dealt out to 
the little church the bread that never perishelh. 
I remember when first he came to my father’s 
house^and called us around him, pitted our flaxen 
heads, and asked us about Christ and the Bible, 
that I feared to speak in his presence. But as 1 
approached a period more mature, and heard, in 
circles where the name of Him in heaven was blas¬ 
phemed,-and from those who speut the sacred sab¬ 
bath in revelry, and pointed the despising finger at 
all that was sacred in religion, the aged cider’s 
name mocked at and turned to ridicule; and, mar¬ 
ked with how much bitterness of hatred and malig¬ 
nity of heart, they spoke of him who they confes¬ 
sed had never injured them—and when 1 saw the 
good alluoited to him in love and confidence, my 
roar turned into admiration, and the hostility of 
others sealed my affection towards him forever. 

Meeting ftom him in all our now frequent inter¬ 
course a father’s tenderness, it was right that he 
should share, as he did, in much of that confidence 
and esteem which youthful minds naturally bestow 
on parental worth; and I was long anxious 
to know the reason , why so much of virtue in a 
harmless old man, should create enmity in any bo¬ 
som.-—In the early kindlings of juvenile thought, 
I fancied all would love goodness wherever they 
saw it even for its very sake. I saw the contrary, 
but it was a problem I could not solve. 

One afternoon in August, just at the clearing up 
of a racking thunder, storm, and while the rainbow 
that succeeded it spanned the valley with its beau¬ 
teous hues, I was sent on an important .errand to 
one of the farm houses on the oak meadows, the re¬ 
sidence of De Otto, a man who I well recollected 
often to have heard dealing out the most bitter cur¬ 
ses against the aged servant ol the sanctuary. This 
circumstance was brought to mind by a singular 
incident that day. When I had reached the first 
of the creeks which run between the village and 
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the meadow, I overtook the venerable Elder him¬ 
self. He was going to the same place to visit a dy¬ 
ing daughter of the unfriendly farmer; and though 
laboring under the effects of a recent indisposition, 
and though the creeks were so swollen with rain, 
as rendered it impossible to pass them without a 
drenching, he seemed so intent upon the object 
before him that he forgot the danger to which he 
was exposing himself, and rode on like oue much 
younger in years, until the waters were passed and 
we alighted at De Otto’s door. 

The dying child lay in the last stage of an invet¬ 
erate fever, and her flushed check looked like a rose 
upon the snow while pillow—but 1 recollected her 
face, and that in health, it was far paler than now. 
Her eye sparkled as with new hope when she saw 
the old man enter; and she gazed intently on him 
while he sat by her bedside. De Otto was not in, 
but momently expected ; and the mother of the sick 
girl told the Elder, with eyes swimming in tears, 
that her husband had bitterly denied her the liberty 
of sending for him, though at the poor child’s agoni¬ 
zing entreaty. The little girl had sometimes visit¬ 
ed the Elder’s house while at school in the village, 
and though quite a child was not entirely unacquain¬ 
ted with the great subject which now engrossed her 
thoughts. The good old man conversed with her 
in a low tone of voice Tor some time. He told her 
that she must not only forgive but pray for her fath¬ 
er, that Christ might be his friend as she believed 
he was her’s. “ And was it,” said the dying child, 
“ that my father is angry with Christ, too, that he 
would not let matnma send for you before, to tell 
me more about Him and heaven?” 

De Otto entered while the last words were on her 
tongue; and with a glance of careless contempt 
towards the Elder, he approached the foot of the 
bed, and looked upon the changing features of his 
child with an emotion of restless and perturbed 
anxiety. 

She fixed her eye instantly upon him, and with 
an expression of deep and affecting tenderness ex¬ 
claimed, 44 Oh, pa, are you angry with Christ?” 
She paused for a reply, and then continued, 44 when 
I go to him in heaven, what shall 1 tell him is the 
reason ?” Again she waited anxiously for an an¬ 
swer. A thousand convictions seemed to flash up¬ 
on the father’s soul—perhaps his pride would have 
dictated a harsh rebuke, or a word of scorn , but 
nature was powerful, he had still some of the feel¬ 
ings of a parent. A tear rushed into his eye.—He 
covered his face with his handkerchief and sat down 
upon the bed. “ Your dear father has been Christ’s 
enemy,” said the aged Elder, tenderly, 44 but you 
shall carry the news of reconciliation—let us piay.” 

Never did I hear a more devout petition; and 
De Otto for the first time, bended his knees before 
a throne of grace, and sobbed in all the bitterness 
of an awakened soul, pressed down beneath the 
crushing burden of a long life of transgressions un¬ 
atoned for. The scene was overpowering. I 
cannot attempt the description. But before the 
Elder left the house, the proud spirit that had been 
his fierce and constant persecutor for years, con¬ 
fessed all his errors, and besought the old man’s 
prayers for himself. 

This scene occurred more than twenty years 
tgQ. Julia De Otto was buried the next Sabbath 
day. In a few years after the venerable and pious 
Eider, full of years and good deeds, followed her 
to his last rest; and now Dc Otto occupies his 
place in the village church, and often cites the his¬ 
tory of his early life, and marvellous conversion, 
in illustration of jhc all-sufficiency of the grace by 
which we are saved.— Trenton Emporium. 


RELZCtZON. 


From the Christian Mirror. 

TALKING WITH GOD. 

Mr. Editor .—Conversing a few years since 
with a gentleman of hopeful piety, upon the subject 
of experimental religion, he related a number of 
interesting facts, relative to the operations of the 
Spirit of God upon the hearts of sinners ; the fol¬ 
lowing among the rest. 


There lived in the town of — in Vermont, a 
man who had a large family of children. He was 
poor; and, unable to keep them at home, he put 
some of them away from home to live. It was the 
favored lot of a little girl, I think, about eight years 
of age, to fall into a family where daily prayers 
were offered up to Almighty God. Prayer she was 
unacquainted With. The subject was new to her. 
At home she never heard a prayer. An astonish¬ 
ment seized her, when she saw her master, night 
and morning, standing in one corner of the room, 
talking, as she termed it, with something that she 
could not see. An anxiety swelled in her little bo¬ 
som,to know who itcould be. Unwilling to ask those 
with whom she lived, yet solicitous to know, she 
obtained leave to go home.—She had hardly reach¬ 
ed the lonely cottage, before she asked her mother, 
who it was, her master talked with when standing 
in the corner of the room, night and morning. She 
told her she did not know, being herself a heathen, 
though in a Christian land. Not satisfied, she ask¬ 
ed her father, who answered in a thoughtless and 
inhuman manner, 4 The devil, I suppose.’ The 
little inquisitive child returned uninformed, to her 
master, where she witnessed the same promptitude 
and holy ardor as before. Not many days had 
elapsed before she summoned fortitude enough to 
ut the question. One morning after her master 
ad been talking with the unknown being, she 
stepped up before him, and said—‘ Sir, who have 
you been talking with, this morning?’ The question 
was so unexpected, and from such a source, that at 
first he felt uuable to answer her; and was unusu¬ 
ally impressed with the importance of the duty of 
prayer, and the weight of obligation resting upon 
him to approach God aright. But after recollecting 
himself a little, he said, and that with reverence,! 
have been trying to talk with God. God 1 said she 
with astonishment, where is he ? where does he 
live? &c. Many questions of a similar nature 
she put with much interest and feeling; to 'which 
her master gave such answers as were calculated 
to awaken the liveliest feelings of her mind in re-j 
gard to Jehovah. After she had learned all her 
little mind could contain of divine things, she desir- j 
ed to go home to see her parents, with an earnest¬ 
ness that could not be resisted. Go she must; 
leave was granted; she went home to her father’s 
cottage, a place indeed where prayer was not wont 
to be made, with her little bosom beating with a 
high tone of pious feeling in view of the importance 
of prayer. She went to her father, and said to him, 
Father, pray. She urged with warmth a compli¬ 
ance, but he utterly refused. She then went to 
her mother and asked her to pray; but with no 
better success. She could not endure any longer; 
her feelings must vent themselves in words. She 
said, let us pray. She knelt down and prayed, 
and it appears to me that Scripture was fulfilled, 
44 The effectual fervent prayer of the righteous avail- 
eth much.” In answer to her prayer, both of her 
parents were brought under conviction, which ter¬ 
minated, as my informant said, in hopeful conver¬ 
sion to God. And this was the beginning of an ex¬ 
tensive revival of religion. A. W. 

HAS IT MADE YOUTURN TO GOD 1 

A few sabbaths ago, four or five little girls were 
standing around me, hearing the story of the “ three 
Jews who would not worship an image.” I was 
explaining the account by the aid of pictures, and 
they all seemed much interested ; but when 1 came 
to the part about Nebuchadnezzar going to the 
fiery furnace, and seeing the holy men quite safe, 
I told them of the wonder which must have filled 
the heart of the king. One of the children looking 
at me, asked me, “ did it make him turn to God?” 

I was pleased with this question, because it 
showed attention ; and I love to hear proper ques¬ 
tions, and to see children anxious to become wiser. 
But I wish, my young readers, that you would put 
this question to yourself. 

Perhaps you have been many days and nights up¬ 
on the bed of sorrow ; the design of God concern¬ 
ing you, was to make you holy; has it really had 
this effect? “has it made you turn to GodV ’ 


Perhaps a kind father has been taken from 
you by the hand of death, or a tender mother, or 
brother, or sister, lias been laid in the silent tomb. 
You have wept over your loss; you havectied tear# 
over the newly made grave; and bow you feel for¬ 
lorn and sad ; has this heavy trial (< made you turn 
to GodV ’ 

You have opened your Bibles; you have r < f ?i r * 
that 44 the wicked shall be turned into bell, and 
all the nations that forget God.” You have read 
that those who seek the Redeemer early shall find 
him. You have seen both threats and promises in 
that holy book; both commands and precepts; you 
have read it perhaps from beginning to end; but 
has this reading of it 44 made you turn to God t Jr 

Now you have word upon word, line upon line,, 
warning upou warning; but if you neglect all, it 
will not always be so with you. The Spirit of truth 
will not always strive. 44 If you seek him be will 
be found of you; but if you forsake him be wilt 
cast you off for ever.” 


OBZTUART. 


From tks S. 8. Htrald. 

CAROLINE E. STOW. 

The effect of Sabbath school instruction is not 
always immediately perceived. Except in a time 
of special attention to religion, its operation is like 
that of the seed committed to the soil, gradual and 
invisible. In the Sabbath school, principles are 
inculcated and knowledge is communicated, which, 
being drawn from the word of God, lay a good 
foundation for a future har.vest. He that goeth 
forth and weepeth hearing precious seed y shall doubt¬ 
less come again with rejoicing , bringing his sheaves 
with him . 

Providential dispensations may, however, some¬ 
times, in a very striking manner, develope these 
principles and present them to our view, not only 
in all their beauty, but in surprising vigor and ma¬ 
turity. This was strikingly the cAse with the sub¬ 
ject of this brief memoir, whose name stands at the 
head of (bis article. She was early called to meet 
death with all his frightful attendants. But this 
was the time for those sacred truths and principles, 
which had been accompanied by the teach£**&f 
the Holy Spirit in her heart, to unfold their power 
end influence. This was the time for a clear dis¬ 
covery of that gracious work which, under divine 
teaching, bad been going on in the 44 inner man,” 
and which now shone forth like the sun which oft¬ 
en at parting sheds his brightest beams. 

Little Caroline was a sprightly, active child, full 
of vigor and animation; not thoughtless, like too 
many, nor disobedient to her parents; but on the, 
contrary, affectionate and obedient. She was also 
much attached to her Sabbath school, and was sure 
to be seasonably present with her lesson well studi¬ 
ed and ready for recitation. She was attentive 
also to her Bible and secret prayer, as she had been 
taught; but it was not known that she loved the 
Savior and had hope of forgiveness, till she was 
laid on a dying bed. Then being asked whether 
she thought she should die, she cheerfully replied, 
44 1 am not afraid to die, I shall go and live with 
the Lord,” Her mother then asked her if she 
thought that God had forgiven her sins; she said, 
‘‘ 1 have prayed to the Lord, and he has forgiven 
my sins, and washed them away in his blood.” She 
then lifted up her eyes to heaven and prayed that 
God would forgive her sins, acknowledged that she 
had been a sinful child, and earnestly besought the 
Lord that he would prepare her to die. She then 
called her mother, brother, and sisters, oue by one, 
and kissed them, aud entreated them 44 not to 
mourn for her, but to pray that God would forgive 
their sins, that they might go where she was going.” 
She afterwards expressed a wish that she could see 
her father, who was absent at sea, upon which be¬ 
ing asked by her mother what she should tell him, 
she replied, 44 Tell my dear Pa, he must repent aud 
pray, and come and live with me in heaven.” 

As she lived a considerable time after her life 
was despaired of, she improved the opportunity to 
warn, in (he most artless and affectionate manner. 
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her companions and others to prepare to die . To¬ 
wards her pastor she manifested great affection, 
seemed greatly to value bis prayers and visits, and 
often mentioned, with much gratitude and tender¬ 
ness, her Sabbath school teacher, and seemed much 
attached to her little clase-mates. Often would she 
say, when her friends were attending upon her and 
expressing pity for her sufferings, 44 soon I shall go 
where there is no pain, sickness, nor death.** Tak¬ 
ing her sister by the hand, she said with great ten¬ 
derness, 44 1 am going to die, and live with God,— 
will you follow me 7” She continued perfectly ra¬ 
tional and composed to the last, and expressed by 
signs, after her speech failed her, that she was sen¬ 
sible of death’s approach, and felt peaceful and 
happy in death. She expired without a struggle, 
Oct. 1830, in the ninth year of her age. 


THB SABBATH BOHOOl. 

From the Sabbath School Treasury. 

A SABBATH SCHOLAR. 

Afr. Editor ,—It has been my privilege to occu¬ 
py a station in a Sabbath school since the year 
1817; about the time of their first establishment 
in Massachusetts. 1 entered as a scholar, and con¬ 
tinued in that capacity for a season, until my age 
entitled me to a place in a Bible class, which was 
afterwards formed.—Subsequently to this, I was 
placed over a class of interesting youth, averaging 
seven or eight years of age, for whom 1 felt a strong 
attachment. 

Within two years past, I have had several interes¬ 
ting and pleasant interviews with one who was at 
that time connected with the class, now about six¬ 
teen years of age, and have witnessed with lively 
emotion the operarions of the Holy Spirit on his 
mind.—Have listened to bis relation of the influ¬ 
ences of that divine agent in convincing 44 of sin, 
of righteousness, and of judgment,*’ and leading his 
soul to rest on Christ alone for salvation, as a sure 
foundation. 

The lot of this interesting youth has been so cast 
by the providence of God, that he is connected with 
parents in humble life, yet his amiable deportment, 
and his attention to religious instruction, secured 
my cffettion for him. Often when addressing him 
respecting the great concerns of the soul, have his 
eyes beeu suffused with tears, and a deep interest 
been manifested in the subject. For about one 
year past, he has enjoyed a comfortable hope that 
he has experienced the 44 washing of regeneration, 
and renewing of the Holy Ghost,” and is now pur¬ 
suing study, under many embarassing circum¬ 
stances, with a view to more extensive usefulness 
in future. 

Not long since, after conversing with him res¬ 
pecting his views, feelings, and future prospects, 
he exclaimed, in the fulness of his heart, 44 Perse¬ 
vere in your labors as a Sabbath school teacher—I 
believe you have been the instrument of my conver¬ 
sion.” 1 replied that 1 did not recollect distinctly 
what instruction was given to the class at the time 
he was connected with it, as several years had 
since elapsed ! to which he answered, 44 you first 
directed me to the Savior, and recommended the 
study of the catechism, &c. and since I have en¬ 
joyed the hope of being a Christian, these things 
are very precious to my mind.” 

Let Ihoee who sow in sadness, wait 
'Till lhe fair harvest come, 

They shall confess their sheave# are great, 

And sIknk tlie blessings home— 

Though feed lie buried long in dnst. 

It ahaa’i deceive their hope, 

Tins precious grain can ne'er be lost 
_ For grace insures the crop . A TEACHER. 

MORALI TY. 

From the Wettem 8 . Meetcnger. 

BET8EY SAUNDERS. 

Betsey was the eldest of seven children. At the 
time I first knew her, when she was placed in the 

class which I taught at-Sunday school, she 

was about twelve years old. Her father was a shoe¬ 
maker, and having a large family, he was obliged 
to work hard to keep every thing in order. His 


wife too was often unwell, so that Betsey had plen¬ 
ty of work to do. I was always much pleased to 
see herso attentive to her brothers and sisters; it 
would have done you good to notice how she 
looked after them, both at home and when they 
came to the Sunday school together. Betsey was 
in my class for several years; she was of a meek 
and quiet spirit, and though she said but littte, 
she felt much, and her good conduct shewed that 
she was not a forgetful hearer, but a doer of the 
word. I have found that some children who be¬ 
have pretty well at school, do not bear a good char¬ 
acter at home; this was not the case with Betsey. 
44 Q, Miss,” said her mother, when I onoe called 
at their cottage 44 What should I be able to do with¬ 
out Betsey 7 she rises in the morning with the lark, 
and dresses the children, and gets breakfast ready 
when 1 am ill, and does it all with such good humor, 
that l am sure she is one of the best girls in the 
parish.” 

44 Betsey reads her Bible, and teaches her little 
brother and sister their lessons, and if she has a 
few spare minutes, she helps me to mend their 
ciothe8,or does some little odd job, so that I never 
find her idle. What should 1 do without her !” 

My dear girls, who may read this account, can 
as much be said of you by your mother 1 I hope 
Betsey is influenced by the grace of God, and I 
pray that the early buds and blossoms , which pro¬ 
mise so much, may not be blighted. May Jesus 
keep thee, my child, from the dangers ami tempta¬ 
tions of life, and may all our Sunday scholars be 
the children of God, through faith in Christ Jesus. 


NATURAL BISTORT. 


ESCAPE FROM A SHARK. 

In company with Charles one beautiful afternoon, 
rambling over the rocky cliffs at the back of the 
island, we came to a spot where the stillness and 
the clear transparency of the water, invited ua to 
bathe. As we stood above, on the promontory, we 
could see the bottom in every part. Under the 
little head-land, which formed the opposite side of 
the cove, there was a cavern, to which, aa the shore 
was steep, there was no access but by swimming, 
and we resolved to explore it. We soon reached 
its mouth, and were enchanted with its romantic 
grandeur and wild beauty. It extended, we found, 
a long way back, and had several natural baths, in¬ 
to all of which we successively threw ourselves, 
each, as they receded farther from the mouth of 
the cavern, being colder than the last. The tide, 
it was evident, had free ingress, and renewed the 
water every twelve hours. Here we thoughtlessly 
amused ourselves for some time, quoting Acis and 
Galatea, Diana and her nymphs, and every classic 
story applicable to the scene. 

At length, the declining sun warned us that it 
was time to take our departure from the cave, when 
at no great distance from us, we saw the back, or 
dorsal fln of a monstrous shark above the surface 
of tlie water, and his whole length visible beneath 
it. We looked at him and each other with dismay, 
hoping that he would soon take his departure, and 
go in search of other prey; but the rogue swam to 
and fro, just line a frigate blockading an enemy’s 
port, and we felt, 1 suppose, very much as we used 
to make the French and Dutch feel last war, at 
I Brest and the Texel. 

■ The sentinel paraded before us, about ten or fif- 
ten yards in front of the cave, tack and tack, wait¬ 
ing only to serve one, if not both of us, as we should 
have served a shrimp or an oyster. We had no 
intention, however, in this, as in other instances, 
of 4 throwing ourselves on the mercy of the court.’ 
In vain did we look for relief from other quarters ; 
the promontory above us was inaccessible, the tide 
was rising, and the sun touching the clear blue 
edge of the horizon. 

],bciug the leader,pretended to a little knowledge 
in ichthyology,and told mycompanion that fish could 
bear as well os see, and that therefore the less we 
said the better; and the sooner we retreated out of 
his sight, the sooner he would take himself off. 
This was our only chance, and that a poor one; 


for the flow of water would soon have enabled him 
to enter the cave and help himself, as he seemed 
perfectly acquainted with the place, and knew that 
we had no mode of retreat but by the way we came. 
We drew back, out of sight, and 1 don't know When 
I ever passed a more unpleasant quarter of an hour. 
A suit in Chancery, or even a spring lounge in 
Newgate, would have been almost luxury to wha! 
1 felt when the shades of night began to darken the 
mouth of our cave, and this infernal monster con¬ 
tinued^ parade, like a water bailiff, be foie its door. 
At last, not seeing the shark’s fin above the water, 

1 made & sign to Charles,that we must swim for it; 
for we had notice to quit, by the tide, and if we did 
not depart, should soon have an execution in the 
house. We had been careful not to utter a word ; 
and silently pressing each other by the band, ire 
slipped into the water. 

My sensations were indescribably horrible. I 
may occasionally write or talk of the circumstance 
with levity, but wheuever I iccal it to mind, I trem¬ 
ble at the bare recollection of the dreadful fate that 
seemed inevitable. My companion was not so ex-' 
pert & swimmer as I was, so that I distanced him 
many feet, when I heard him utter a faint cry. 1 
turned round, convinced that the shark had seized 
him, but it was not so; my having left him so far 
behind had increased his terror, and induced him 
to draw my attention. I returned to him, held 
him up, and encouraged him.—Without this, he 
would certainly have sunk; lie revived with my 
help, and we reached the sandy beach in safety, 
having eluded our enemy who,when lie neither saw 
nor heard us, had, as I concluded he would, quit¬ 
ted the spot .—Naval Officer . 


EDITORIAL. 


ON THEFT. 

Look, children, at the picture which is printed 
to-day on the first page, and see to wbat a miser¬ 
able condition crime has brought a little boy, no 
older than one of you. He is shut up in the cold 
dark prison, and cannot go out of it by night or by 
day. He lies at night upon the hard floor, or a 
strfcw bed, where it would seem impossible to take 
any quiet rest. When the bright smiling son 
comes in the morning, it brings no comfort to him. 
He cannot leave his cell, to rejoice in the light of 
day and to gambol upon the green, happy in the 
midst of happy friends and companions. AH day 
long he dwells alone in his prison, and at night lias 
no fond parents to give him a good supper and put 
him to bed in peace. His food is poor and scanty, 
his clothes ragged and dirty, and his condition 
wretched and forlorn. Now why is all this 7 What 
brought the poor boy into this miserable state 7 

It was sin that shut up James in the gloomy pris¬ 
on. It was sin 9 committed against God and man. 
It was stealing ; he broke the eighth commandmeut, 
where God says, 44 Thou shall not steal.” You 
know that man punishes transgressors for soma 
crimes, such as stealing, robbery and murder. That 
is, the laws of the state forbid such crimes, and say 
the transgressors must be punished. Then, when 
people break the law, the officers of justice seize 
them if they can, and they are tried in court. If 
they are found guilty, they are condemned and sent 
to prison, and some of the worst of them ate hang¬ 
ed. Others are doomed to stay in the State's prison 
for a number of years, and some as long as they 
live. Only thiuk of their being shut up in such a 
place till they die, and never seeing the lighlof the 
sun, and never going home to their friends any 
more. Read under the picture about James For¬ 
rest, and think how dreadfully you would feel if 
you were shut up as he is; and how thankful you 
should be if you have had kind friends to tea eh you 
the wickedness of stealing and .such crimes, and 
keep you from such evil ways. How thankful 
James must be, that Christians are so kind as to 
visit him in his dungeon, and teach him the gospel 
of Christ, that he may be brought to repentance, 
and find mercy of the Lord when he dies. His 
Sabbath school teacher did not forsake him,, though 
be bad become a very wicked boy, and was shut 
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up for bia crimes; but went, like his Lord and 1 
Savior, to seek and save one who was lost. The 
boy was “ in prison, and he came unto him,” to 
tty if he could save his soul from ruin. 

But it is better to avoid such wicked deeds, than 
to repent of them after they are committed and the 
punishment overtakes us. You have the Bible, and 
ministers, and Sabbath school teachers, and we 
hope Christian parents, to teach you the way of 
wisdom, and keep you from the sinful courses. May 
you know the Scriptures from your childhood, and 
love them too. May you be in the fear of the Lord 
all the day long ; that when sinners entice you, you 
may not consent; that when temptations assail you, 
you may not be overcome ; that you may early love 
and seek Christ, the Shepherd, who will lead you all 
your life long; who will keep you front sin and] 
folly, so that you will never be shut up in prison 
in this world, nor in the prison of endless despair. 

But you must remember, that there are many sins 
for which people are not punished by human laws, 
and courts and prisons; and that God punishes 
men and children for these in another world, how¬ 
ever they may enjoy their liberty and be respected 
in this life, unless they repent and believe and 
learn to do well. Suppose you should never steal, 
or murder, nil your days; yet if you love the world 
more than God, and live without prayer, and delay 
repentance, and say to Christ, thou shall not rule 
over me, it is sin in the sight of God, and for all 
these things God will bring you into judgment. Do 
not then despise the poor criminals in prison, and 
say you are better than they ; for you also have 
sinned, and without repentance and new obedience, 
you cannot dwell with God in glory and peace. 

The picture and the story of James Forrest re¬ 
mind us of Theron Chiny , of whom we gave an 
account in the Companion of Nov. 17th. Our 
readers will recollect him, and how he was condem¬ 
ned in court for robbing another boy and almost 
killing him with a club. He was not hanged as 
the strict severity of the law required; but the 
punishment is changed, and he is shut up in the , 
State prison at Charlestown for life . A Christian 
from this city saw him there, a few days ago ; and 
you will be glad to hear that the Chaplain has a 
Sabbath school in the prison, and that Theron was 
among the pupils. Poor lad, he has found that the 
way of transgressors is hard. May he sorrow to 
repentance, and be washed from his sins in the 
Redeemer's blood. But let all children beware of 
bad passions, of the love of money, and of all those 
evil communications which corrupt good manners 
and destroy the soul. 


2KZS0SZ.LANT. 


KING SOLOMON AND THE TWO NOSEGAYS. 

The other day I read a story about king Solomon 
and the queen of Sheba, who asked him many diffi¬ 
cult questions. 1 Kings x. 1. 

The story I am about to relate is not in the Bi¬ 
ble, and therefore we do not know that it is true ; 
but we may learn something from it. It is as fol¬ 
lows :— 

One day the queen of Sheba entered the great 
hall, where king Solomon was sitting on his throne. 
She stood at the further end, and held a nosegay of 
beautiful^)were in each hand; one nosegay was 
of real flowers, the other was of artificial flowers, 
but so very well made that a person at a little dis¬ 
tance could not know them from real flowers. 

The queen of Sheba said, “ O King! thou art 
the wisest of men; tell me which of these nosegays 
is made of real flowers ?” 

Solomon was a great deal too far off to smell 
them or touch them ; and the artificial flowers were 
so well made that he could perceive no difference. 
For a long time he was in doubt, and his courtiers 
fcegan to fear that the stranger queen had puzzled 
their king. At last Solomon saw some bees on the 
Outside of one of the windows of the hall; he then 
thought of a method which would enable him to 
answer the question. He ordered the window to 
be opened; some of the bees entered, and after 


flying about the nosegays for a moment they settled 
upon one of them. King Solomon knew that the 
bees were searching for honey, and that they 
could not find it in false flowers, however beautiful, 
so that he was able at once to say which was the 
nosegay of real flowers. 

Now this story may teach us several things: 1 
will just notice two. 1st, That Solomon, although 
the wisest of men, was not above learning from a 
bee; and 1 dare say* my readers recollect his advice, 

” Go to the ant, thou sluggard, consider her ways, 
and be wiso.” So we may learn many useful things 
from persons whom we at first think not so wise as 
ourselves, and even from observing the animals 
around us. 

2d. There are a great many books written for 
young people, some of them are very amusing; but 
they teach nothing useful. They say nothing about 
our Lord Jesus Christ, or the way of salvation, nor 
do they tell us what is the will of God. There are 
others which perhaps at first do not appear quite so 
pretty; but then they contain much that is useful, 
and refer to the Bible, that best of books. Now a 
child who is desirous of learning what will make 
him wise, both for this world and that which is to 
come, will fix upon the books I mentioned last, just 
as the bees fixed upon the real nosegay. Though 
he may just for a moment look at the idle tales, yet 
when he finds there is nothing good to be learned 
from them, he will throw them aside and seek for 
something better. Alas! how many children there 
are who rest content with the idle books! 

[Child't C ompmnion. 

— 

Slander.-My child has more than once come home 
quite angry and troubled at what she has overheard 
said about me. “ Why, father, they declared that 

you said so and so, at-the other day, and you 

were not there, for you were miles from home 
then.’' “I know it, child.” 

“ Don’t you mean, father, to tell them of it?” 

“ If I should, child, there would be another tale 
to put down to-morow. Don’t be concerned. One 
story drives out another. Had I any way of know¬ 
ing when they come to the last , perhaps I might be 
at the trouble of correcting that .” 

“ But, father, are so many things said that are 
not true ?” 

“ There was a rule, my child, which your great¬ 
grandfather, who lived to be a very old man, laid 
down for himself, and taught me. And, as I have 
found it hold pretty true, 1 will now teach it you. 
—‘ Take two fourths of what you hear to be cer¬ 
tainly false, the third quarter, probably so, and the 
last doubtful.’ Your great grandfather, so far from 
being of a morose or melancholy temperament, was 
cheerful both by constitution and on principle; but 
he was a man of much experience, and of wise 
observation.”— Boston Recorder . 

A Definition .—A school boy, in the Literary Em¬ 
porium, being asked to define the word admission, 
answered, " Twenty-five cents.” “ Twenty-five 
cents,” echoed the master, “ what sort of a defini¬ 
tion is that?” “ I don’t know,” sulkily replied the 
boy, “ but I’m sure it says so on the advertisement 
down here at the show.” ” Yes,” said another boy, 
” and children half price!” 

[Now, we must not laugh at the little boy for his 
queer answer. Perhaps he did not understand the 
question. If he had been asked, what is the mean- 
j ng of the word admission ? he would have said, 
“ O, I saw that word on the show-bill, and it means 
that* Pa can be admitted to see the show for 25 
cents, and can take me with him for half price.”] 

Anecdote. —Some time since, as several boys of 
twelve or fourteen years of age, were playing at 
football, in Summer street, Boston, one of them fell 
and hurt himself, upon which he began to curse 
and swear in a most shocking manner. One of 
his mates,on hearing it, thus accosted him, “ James, 
why do you swear so? What good does it do—do 
you feel any better for it ? I will not play with you 
if you swear so.” A gentleman who had witness- 


ed the transaction, now stepped up to the boy, and 
told him he was very glad to hear him reprove his 
companion in such a manner, and hoped he would 
make it his rule never to play with boys who were 
guilty of the odious vice of swearing. 

Modesty, in a young female, is the flower of t 
tender shrub, which is the promise of excellent 
fruits. To destroy it, is to destroy the germ of a 
thousand virtues, to destroy the hope of society, to 
commit an outrage against nature. The air of the 
world is a burning breath that every day blasts this 
precious flower.— Shenstonc. 


VOBTBT. 


‘TWAS BUT A BABE.’ 

I asked (1mm why the verdant turf was riven 
Frotn its firm rooting, and with a silent lip 
They pointed to a new made chasm among 
The marble-pi Har’d mansions of ihe dead. 

Who goeth to his rent in yon damp couch 1 
The tearless crowd pass on. “ Twna but a Babe.* 

A Babel And so ye poise in the stern scales 
Of calculation the fond bosom’s wealth, 

Hating in priceless idols as ye weigh 
Such merchandise as moth and rust corrnpt. 

Or the rude robber steals. Ye mete out grief 
Perchance, when youth, maturity of nge 
Sink in the thronging tomb : but when the breath 
Grows icy on the lip of innocence. 

Release your wearied sympathies, and say 
f‘ Twas but a babe.* 

What knew ye of her love 
Who patient watched) till the stars grow dim 
Over the drooping Infant, with an eye 
Bright as unchanging Hope, if hii repose 1 
What know ye of her woe who sought no joy 
More exquisite, tlmn off his placid brow 
To trace the glow of health, and drink at dawn 
The ardent lustre of his waking smile. 

Go ask that musing father why the grave 
So narrow and so noteless, might not close 
Without a tear, and though his lip be route, 

Feeliag die poverty of speech to give 
Fit answer to thee ; still his pallid brow, 

And die deep agonising prayer, dial load 
Midnight’s dark wing for Him die God of strength. 

May satisfy thy question. 

Ye who mourn 

When o’er yon vacant cradle, or die rolies 
That deck’d the lost one’s form, awake a tide 
Of recollected joy, can ye not trust 
Your treasure to Hie arms whose changeless 
Passed) a mother’s lovel—Can Ye not hope 
When a few hasty years tlieir race have run. 

To go to him, tho’ he no more on eardi 
Returns to you 1 

And wlien glad Faidt doth hear, 

To cheer her through the ceaseless toil of eardi, 

Some echo of celestial harmonies. 

Archangel’s praises, and die high response 
Of seraph’s hymn, with cherub’s tliriUing client, 

Think that your babe is there. L. II. S. 

From the Geniue of Temperance. 
LINES ON THE DEATH OF A YOUNG MAN BY 
INTEMPERANCE. 

Tell the mournful funeral bell, 

Strains of music ne’er can tell. 

How high he stood—how low he fell, 

Toll the funeVnl bell. 

Tell not of his youthful years 

His father’s hopes, bis father’s prayers, 

His mother’s tears, his mother’s cares. 

All were lost on him. 

He looked for joy in cups of wine. 

He said its rays made genius shine. 

That it was made to cheer, refine. 

And elevate the sottl. 

And he could never bear restraint, 

His soul within would almost faint. 

To hear a superstitious saint, 

Bid him his cups to flee. 


Cold winter’s hands his eyelids close. 
His winding sheet’s die drifting snows,-— 
His farewell, the wild wind that blows, 

In anger o’er the plain. 

No tender mother soothes his cares. 

No pitying Savior hears his prayers,— 
No angel-lmnd in waiting bears 

His soul in peace away. 
But demons drear around him wait, 
Exulting in his fearful fate. 

Indulging all their hellish liute 

In gusts of laughter wild. 
Toll the mournful funeral bell. 

Strains of music ne’er can tell. 

How high he stood—how low he fell* 
Toll die funeral bell. 
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LIFE OF LUCY COLE. 

Tlie Picture at the head of thia article, if prefixed to the 
** Narrative of the life of Mis« Lucy Cole of Sedgwick, Me." 
who died at the age of 14. Publiehed by Jamxs Losing, 182, 
Washington street. 

Lucy manifested a deep interest in the Sabbath 
school. Although unable to attend herself, she 
frequently had opportunities of reading the Sabbath 
school books: and a few days before she died, she 
repeated with much feeling, some of their interest¬ 
ing contents. She appeared to possess an unusual 
desire even to the last, that the children might 
rightly improve their precious privileges. She spoke 
in a most feeling manner, a short time before she 
died, of their accountability to God, and that they 
possessed immortal souls to be saved or lost; and 
she manifested a desire that these solemn realities 
might be deeply impressed on their minds. 

The following passage, taken from her own journal, exhibits 
her religious sense of an evening view of the beautiful firmament 
Above 

“ How pleasant and serene is the evening breeze, 
•and the glory of the fiimament to gaze upon, and 
to view the stars, that roll through the lofty skies. 
But they are ruled by the almighty power of God. 
Yes; and to turn our eyes down upon the earth, 
and see the works of creation all around us, the 
trees and sweet flowers, that open their leaves in 
the morning dew l And the little birds, which sing 
so sweetly in the green boughs! Have we not 
reason to be thankful to the Supreme Being, who 
has given us all these things to be useful in our 
concerns ? The Lord is very merciful to me, a 
poor, wretched creature, bound on for eternity, and 
very soon to stand before my Judge. O then may 
I improve these precious moments, before they are 
gone forever.” _ 

VABBATZVB. 


THE ELDER’S DEATH-BED. 

“ Jamie, thy own father has forgotten thee, for¬ 
gotten thee in thy infancy, and me in my old age; 
but, Jamie, forget not thou thy father nor thy moth¬ 
er ; for that, thou knowest and feelest is the com¬ 
mandment of God. 1 ' 

The broken-hearted boy could give no reply. 
He had gradually stofen closer and closer unto the 
loving old man, and now was lying,^vorn out with 
sorrow, drenched and dissolved in tears,in his grand¬ 
father’s bosom. His mother had sunk down on her 
knees and hid her face with her hands. “ O 1 if 
«ny husband knew but of this—he would never,never 
desert his dying father!” And I now knew, that 
the Elder was praying on his death-bed for a diso¬ 
bedient and wicked son. 

At this affecting time,the minister took the Fami¬ 


ly Bible on his knees, and said, “ Let us sing to 
the praise and glory of God, part of the fifteenth 
psalmand he read with a tremulous and broken 
voice, these beautiful verses, 

“ Within lliy tabernacle,Lord ! 

Who shall abide with thee 1 
And in thy high and holy hill 

Who shall a dweller be 1 

The man thnt walketh uprightly, 

And worketh rifllueoufiness, 

And ns he thinketh in his heart 
So doth he truth express." 

Ere the psalm was yet over, the door was open¬ 
ed, a tall, fine looking person entered, but with a 
, lowering and dark countenance, seeming in sorrow, 
in misery and remorse. Agitated, confounded, and 
awe-struck by the melancholy and dirge-like mu¬ 
sic, he sat down on a chair, and looked with a ghast¬ 
ly face towards his father’s bed. When the psalm 
ceased, the Elder said with a solemn voice, “ My 
son—thou art come in time to receive thy father’s 
blessing. May the remembrance of what will hap¬ 
pen in this room, before the morning again shines 
over the Hazel glen, win thee from the error of thy 
waysl Thou art here to witness the mercy of thy 
God and thy Savior, whom thou hast forgotten.” 

The minister looked, if not with a stern, yet with 
an upbraiding countenance, on the young man, who 
had not yet recovered his speech, and said, Wil¬ 
liam ! for three years past your shadow has not 
darkened the door of the house of God. They who 
fear not the thunder, may tremble at the still small 
voice: now is the hour for repentance—that your 
father’s spirit may carry up to heaven tidings of : a 
contrite soul saved from the company of sinnefs. 

The young man, with much effort, advanced to 
the bed side, and at last found voice to say, “ Fath¬ 
er, I am not without the affections of nature—and 
I hurried home the moment I heard that the min¬ 
ister had been seen riding towards our house. I; 
hope that you will yet recover, and if I have ever 
made you unhappy, I ask your forgiveness—for 
though I may not think as you do on matters of 
religion, I have a human heart. Father, I may 
have been unkind, but I am not cruel. I ask your 
forgiveness.” 

“ Come near to me, William ; kneel down by the 
bedside, and let my hand feel the head of my be¬ 
loved son—for blindness i> coming fast upon me. 
Thou wert my first born, and thou art my only liv¬ 
ing son. All thy brothers and eisters ate lying in 
the churchyard, beside her whose sweet face thine 
own, William, did once so much resemble. Long 
wert thou the joy, the pride of my soul,—aye, too 
much the pride, for there was not in all the parish, 
such a man, such a son, as my own William. If 
thy heart has since heen changed, God may again 
inspire it with right thoughts. I have sorely wept 
for thee—aye, William, when there was none near 
me—even as David wept for Absalom—for thee 
my son, my son !” 

A long deep groan was the only reply ; but the 
whole body of the kneeling man was convulsed; 
and it was easy to see his sufferings, his contrition, 
his remorse, and his despair. The pastor said, with 
asterner voice, and austcrer countenance than were 
natural to him, “ Know you whose hand is now 
lying on your rebellious head ? But what signifies 
the word father, to him who has denied God the 
Father of us all ?” “ Oh! press him not too hardly,” 
said his weeping wife, coming forward from a dark 
corner of the room,where she tried to conceal her¬ 
self in grief, fear and shame. Spare, Oh ! spare 
my husband—he has ever been kind to me: and 
with that she knelt down beside him, with her long 
soft white arms mournfully and affectionately laid 
across his neck. “Go thou, likewise, my sweet 


little Jamie,” said the Elder, “go even out of my 
bosom, and kneel down beside thy father and thy 
mother, so that I may bless you all at once) and 
with one yearning prayer.” The child did as the 
solemn voice commanded, and knelt down some¬ 
what timidly by his father’s side; nor did the un¬ 
happy man decliue encircling with his arm, the 
child too much neglected, but still dear to him as 
his own blood, in spite of the deadening and deba¬ 
sing influence of infidelity. 

M -Put the word of God into the hands of my son, 
and Jet him read aloud to his dying father the 25th, 
26th, and 27th verses of the eleventh chapter of 
the gospel according to St. John.” The pastor 
went up to the kneelers, and with a voice of pity, 
condolence, and pardon, said,” There was a time, 
when none, William, could read the,Scriplure bet¬ 
ter than couldst thou—can it be that the son of my 
friend hath forgotten the lessons of his youth ?” He 
had not forgotten them—there was no need for the 
repentant sinner to lift up his eyes from the bed 
side. The sacred stream of the gospel had worn a 
channel in his heart, and the waters were again 
flowing. With a choked voice he said, “Jesus 
said unto her, 1 am the resurrection and the life: 
and whosoever liveth, and believeth in me, shall 
never die. Believest thou this? She said unto 
him, yea, Lord : I believe thou art the Christ, the 
Son of God which should come into the world.” 

“ That is not an unbeliever’s voice,” said the 
dying man, triumphantly; “ my William hast thou 
an unbeliever’s heart? Say that thou believest in 
what thou hast now read, and thy father will die 
happy !” 11 1 do believe; and as thou forgivest me, 

so may I be forgiven by my Father who is in Heav¬ 
en.” The Elder seemed like a man suddenly inspi¬ 
red with a new life. His faded eyes kindled—his 
pale cheeks glowed—his palsied hands seemed to 
wax strong—and his voice was clear as that of 
manhood in its prime. “ Into thy hands, oh God! 
I commit my spiritand, so saying, he gently 
sunk back oil his pillow; and I thought I heard a 
sigh. There was then a long deep silence, and the 
father, the mother, and the child, rose from their 
knees. The eyes of us all were turned towards 
the white placid face of the figure now stretched 
in everlasting rest: and without lamentations, save 
the silent lamentations of the resigned soul, we 
stood around the Death-bed of the Elder. 


TBS VVBSBB7. 


LEAVING HOSE. 

How careful should children be of the peace and 
happiness of their beloved parents I How anxious 
fo do every thing to please and comfort them I The 
Bible hold? out its frequent warnings to disobedi¬ 
ent children. Its threatenings are often repeated 
against their ungrateful and unnatural conduct! 
and its pages offer the most cheering promises, to 
gladden the heart of the dutiful and obedient child. 
If each one were solemnly to consider this, where 
is the child who would dare to treat an affectionate 
parent with disrespect or unkindness I And every 
child who wishes to be happy, would do well often 
to reflect, “ my parents will die, they may both be 
taken from me, and laid in the grave, and the earth 
will cover them and hide them from my sight: 
how then shall I feel if I have to reflect that I nave 
ever filled their hearts with sadness and sorrow on 
my account!” Oh! when looking upon the cold 
remains, or standing by the grave of a departed 
parent, how will a child bear to think of a harsh 
word, or an unkind look or action, which now he 
can never make amends for by any acts of dutiful % 
attention, and which he feels he never can forget! 

Very sorrowful were the feelings of Apd* end 
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Catharine Howell while on their way with their 
father from the pleasant home where all the years 
of their short lives had been passed, and where they 
had just seen hid in the earth,all that remained to 
them of their beloved mother. Late in the day they 
reached the end of their journey, and their father 
committed them to the care of Mrs. Murray, 
an old and attached friend of the family. 

“These are my daughters, Mrs. Murray,” said 
Mr. Howell, as he presented them to her at the 
door: 44 they are much grown since you saw them. 
They will remain with you,” he continued, after 
they had entered the house, “ for several months, 
until my return from the South,when, if Providence 
permit, I will see yon again, and I hope to find 
them much improved, and to see that they resemble 
both in mind aud manners the dear parent they 
have lost.” 

It was many days after their father had left them 
before Anna and Catharine felt at home in their 
new situation. They had been constantly under 
the eare of their excellent mother, and it had been 
her anxious desire to train them up in the way 
they should go. Her children, although quite 
young, had promised to be all that she wished them. 
They were attentive to her wishes, and while their 
mother lived, the little girls thought they did all in 
their power to please her. But now that they 
could see her face no longer, that they could think 
of her but as lost to them forever, they thought of 
many things they might have done for their moth¬ 
er, which they had neglected to do, and many things 
which they had done, they now recollected with 
shame and sorrow. 

“Do you not remember, sister,” Anna would say, 
** the day last summer, when we were playing in 
the garden, and mamota came for us to come to 
our lessons* How often since I have almost thought 
I heard her calling us, “ Anna,’* “ Catharine,” with 
her weak and gentle voice, and we hid behind the 
bushes; and when we saw her pass quite near us, 
looking fatigued and disappointed, we only laughed 
to think hoW we had deceived our mother. Oh, 
sister, I cannot bear to think of these things!” 

In their work, their studies, and their play, the 
sisters were careful to avoid every thing which their 
mother had forbidden,and to ask themselves always, 
44 how would my mother have liked me to do this.” 
And any duty which she had enjoined upon them, 
they were anxious and diligent to perform. 

Thus, as time passed away, and they were able 
•o think with less severe pain of the home they had 
left, and the loss they had mourned, they continual¬ 
ly found the remembrance and the example of their 
mother, a blessing to themselves. Yet they never 
ceased to regret, that they had not been sensible of 
the goodness of God, in giving her to them, while 
she lived; that they had not done more for their 
mother; and that they had ever grieved her f or 
given her & moment's anxiety or pain. 

_ [ Youth* e Friend . 


BEETS VOLE ETOE. 


From the PhiledelphhuK 

YOUTHFUL BENEVOLENCE ENCOURAGED. 

Letter from the Rev. Jonas Ring, 
to Min M akoarxt *C. Ely, her brother, and their friendi who 
omitted in collecting money for the ettnhUslMneat of o School 
for Females in Greece. 

My dear Young Friends . You have probably 
read in the Acts of the Apostles, and remember the 
words of the Lord Jesus, how he said, “ It is move 
Nested to give than to receive.” See Acts xx. 35. 

Now fancy to yourselves, that you were born in 
a land far distant from happy America; in a land 
of superstition, ignorance, error and darkness, 
where you had scaroely any means of instruction. 
In that situation would you not consider it a great 
blessing, if some one should send to you schools, 
and teachers, and books, such as you now possess ? 
Great as you may consider this blessing, yours is 
still greater, and that because you have the privi¬ 
lege of sending schools and teachers and books to 
others, instead of receiving them. The Lord Je-1 
sue said, 44 It is nose blessed to gi*e than to re-1 


ceive.” The grey-headed miser doubts what the 
Lord Jesus has said, aud writes upon his iron Cof¬ 
fers and upon his stony heart, “It is more blessed 
to receive than to give so he heeds not the 
wants of others, but hoards up his silver and his 
gold till death seizes upon him, lays him prostrate 
in the grave and rscatiers Ins wealth among his 
heirs, or perhaps to the four winds of heaven. Poor 
man; he is not to he envied but pitied 1 He was 
probably not taught in his childhood, that simple 
and beautiful lesson of the Lord Jesus, which 1 trust 
you are now learning, that, “ it is more blessed to 
give than to receive.” He was probably taught 
by his parents, that the first and great object should 
be to take care of himself, amass wealth, and give 
himself but little concern about others. This rule 
he followed, till his wealth iucreasing with his 
years, became an idol, before which all the affec¬ 
tions of his heart prostrated themselves, night and 
day, and then the thoughts of benevolence became 
painful, and efforts to enlighten men in distant parts 
of the world, he could not regard ys of any great 
importance. His stores are now increased, he has 
purchased lands, and budded goodly houses, and 
his cares are so multiplied, that he can scarcely 
find time to read the word of God, much leas to 
inquire into the wretched state of his fellow beings, 
who, unless the gospel be sent to them, must per¬ 
ish forever. He has seen the Book of God, and 
perhaps ha9 it in his dwelling, but it does not inter¬ 
est him. He has heard the Gospel, tnd perhaps 
puts his body in the church every Lord’s day—but 
the Gospel has to him no charms, and no one can 
reasonably expect, that he should feel an interest 
in sending it to ethers. And all this is perhaps 
owing to his having learned in his childhood, the 
reverse of what the Lord Jesus teaches us, that “ it 
is more blessed to give than to receive.”—Follow 
the poor man with all his riches; no, not with his 
riches, for he can take nothing with him—naked 
a9 he came into the world, so naked must he return 
—follow him beyond the precincts of the grave; 
see him opening his astonished eyes upon the scenes 
of the invisible world—in company with him, at 
whose gate sat the despised Lazarus, with the dogs 
licking his sores—wait & little in your imagination, 
let a few ages roll away, and then tee him called 
before the Lord Jesus to be judged; then, when 
earth is dissolving—the gold and the silver and all 
the elements melting with fervent heat—the sun 
and moon darkened—the stars falling—the heavens 
rolling together like a scroll—the voice of the arch¬ 
angel and the trump of God assembling all the 
multitudes of the dead to receive their final sen¬ 
tence—then, if not before, will he learn with un¬ 
speakable grief, that ho was artfully deceived in 
his views with regard to this perishing world, and 
that the words of the Lord Jesus were indeed true. 

They too, who, from love to Christ, are now 
contributing to rescue their fellow men from ignor¬ 
ance and sin, will then feel, that the blessedness 
which they now have in giving, compared with that 
which they will then have, is no more than a sin¬ 
gle particle of light compared with the full efful¬ 
gence of the mid-day sun. What you, my young 
friends, have done,wiU % not in that day be forgotten. 
I do not know your hearts. But if you have given 
from love to Christ, and a desire that our benight¬ 
ed fellow beings may be enlightened and saved,your 
reward will be great. Follow on to do good ; you 
will find,even in this life, a blessedness in so doing, 
of which, they who live only for themselves can 
have no conception. I do not say this in order to 
excite you to contribute to the object, which I have 
in view. No, give for this, or send the Gospel to 
India, or Palestine, or Africa,or to the islands of the 
sea, it is the same thing—for the whole world must 
be enlightened and evangelized, and a soul in In¬ 
dia is as precious as one in Greece, or in the 44 Ho¬ 
ly City” of Jerusalem. 

Follow on to do good, and may the Lord Jesus 
cause you to feci in your own souls, that blessed¬ 
ness, which he, and he alone can give. That it 
tnay be thiu ( is the desire of your affectionate 
friend^ Jonas Kliro. 


HISTORY. 


TURKISH LADIES. 

The following adventure i9 related by Mr. 
Hughes in his Travels in Greece and Albania 
Mr. Parker and myself were vehemently abused 
one day as we descended from the Acropolis, by 
three Turkish ladies for daring to look at them. 
We certainly were attracted by nothing but theic 
strange appearance; for they were so muffled up 
from head to foot in long white robes, with banda¬ 
ges covering the face and showing nothing but 
their eyes, that they looked exactly like a trio of 
Egyptian mummies going out to take the air. These 
ladies, however, are not so squeamish when out of 
observation, as 1 afterwards discovered. Copying in- 
scriptionsone afternoon in the courtof Lusieri while 
that worthy Don was enjoying his siesta, 1 heard a. 
gentle knocking at the outer gate, which having 
opened, 1 saw with surprise about twelve or fifteen 
Turkish ladies, covered with white mantles reach¬ 
ing from head to foot. Having let them in, they 
made me understand by signs that the object of 
their visit was to see a fine clock with musical 
chimes that Lord Elgin had presented to the city 
of Athens. They followed me slowly and silently 
to the temporary shed in whieh it was placed; but 
had no sooner entered titan they began to giggle,, 
and presently burst into a laugh; they then threw 
back their long veils,as if bya preconcerted scheme U> 
surprise me by that blaze of beauty which radiated 
from their large black eyes; 1 certainly never be¬ 
held so glorious a sight. 1 may have seen hand¬ 
somer women than any individual among them; but 
never did 1 see such a combination of beauties, such 
beaming eyes and silken lashes, or such dazzling 
complexions : they appeared like a legion of houriea 
sent expressly from the paradise of Mahomet. The 
lovely creatures seemed to enjoy my astonishment, 
and to triumph in the effect of their charms ; encom¬ 
passing me in a circle,they gently pushed me towards 
the clock that I might show them its mechanism : 
this I had no sooner done, than with a shout of joy 
they seized upon the wires, and rang such a peal 
upon the chimes, that the Italian awoke from his 
nap, and running to the spot with his gown and 
slippers, began to chide them in so severe a strain 
that the laughter immediately ceased, silence was 
restored, the veils drawn again over their faces; 
and in the same slow and solemn step with which 
they had entered, the whole party marched off the 
premises, leaving me in the state of a person just 
awakened out of a most extraordinary dream. 


HATUEAL HI8TOBY. 


From the New- York Mentor* 
SYMPATHY OP BIRDS. 

A remarkable instance of the sympathy of btedk, 
was related to me a few weeks back by a gentle¬ 
man of this city. Ho had two birds, (canaries,) 
both of them fine singers. It had been the custom 
to hang their cages without his study window, side 
by side 

One morning, it was discovered that the door of 
one of the cages had been left open, and that its 
tenant had flovrn. He had gone a considerable 
way down the street, and, perched on a house-top, 
was chanting forth his Song of Liberty. 

To reclaim him was thought a hopeless endear- 
or ; but his fellow-captive found it an easy matter. 
He heard the song of the liberated bird at a dist¬ 
ance, and immediately joined in a 44 sweet respon¬ 
sive strain,” which was continued for some time. 
The one with joyous tones, seemed as it were invi¬ 
ting his imprisoned fellow to share the pleasures of 
liberty, the other affectionately calling the truant 
back. Presently the escaped bird came nearer, and 
then nearer, still singing, and at last perched ota 
the cage. And they sang loudly together for some 
minutes. The cage door yet stood open, and 
strange to relate, the bird voluntarily returned to 
its confinement! to the no small joy of its owner, 
who was watching the event, and immediately 
closed the door.; 
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After hearing the above related, I commenced a 
poetical record of the circumstance, when I acci¬ 
dentally discovered that the poet Cowper had cele¬ 
brated a similar event,—and in a style so beautiful, 
that 1 blushed and threw down my pen ; determi¬ 
ning instead to transcribe the piece for the benefit 
of my readers.—-It is entitled, 

THE FAITHFUL BIRD. 

The men house is my aumiaer seat; 

My shrubs, displaced from that retreat. 

Enjoyed the open air ; 

Two goldfinches, whose sprightly song 
Had been their mutaal aolnoe long, 

Lived happy prisoners there. 

They sang as blithe as finches sing. 

That flutter loose on gilded wing. 

And frolic where they list; 

Strangers to liberty 'tis true. 

But that delight they never knew, 

And therefore never miss'd. 

But N«tore works in every breast. 

With force not easily suppress'd; 

And Dick felt some desires, 

Tlmt after many an effort vain, 

Instructed him at length to gain 
A pass between the wires. 

The open window seemed to invite 
The freeman to a farewell flight; 

But Tom was still confined; 

And Dick, although his way was clear. 

Was much too generous and sincere. 

To leave bis frieod behind. 

So settling on his cage, by play. 

And chirp, and kiss, he seem’d to say. 

Yon must not live alone— 

Nor would he quit that chosen stand. 

Till I, with slow and cautions hand 
Return’d him to his own. 

Oh ye, who never taste tkA joys 
Of friendship, satisfied with noise. 

Fandango, ball, and rout! . 

Blueh, when I tell you how a bird 
A prison with a friend preferr’d, 

To liberty without. 


OBZTVARY. 


THE WILLING SUFFERER. 

The following memoir was published in the 
Hartford, Conn. Observer of the 1st inst. Dr. Cogs¬ 
well, the father of the young lady, was an eminent¬ 
ly skilful and pious physician, a biographical notice 
of whom has recently appeared in several papers. 

Died in Hartford Ct. on Thursday, the 30th uh. 
aged 25, Miss Alice Cogswell, daughter of the late 
Dr. Mason F. Cogswell. 

She was deprived of hearing and speech, by the 
spotted fever, when between two and three years 
of age. In this affliction, God had designs of mer¬ 
cy, which the wonderful workings of his Provi¬ 
dence have since most clearly unfolded. She was 
to be the instrument of immense good to her com¬ 
panions in misfortune. Who could be better fitted 
than herself to excite a deep and general interest 
in the Dtaf and Dumb / Her intelligent features; 
her blooming face; her sprightly manners; her 
wiuningqpmelineas; her tender age; her thirst 
for knowledge; her gratitude for kindness; her 
sad deprivation all these plead for herself, and 
for others in the same condition, with an eloquence 
that was irresistible. Who could be better fitted than 
her father, to project, and carry into effect some plan 
for their relief 1 His education; his character, 
both private and professional; his extensive influ¬ 
ence ; his ardent benevolence; his persevering 
zeal;—these marked him as the very person , in 
whose family such mi affliction should fall, in order 
to make it the surest source of blessings to himself 
and to thousands. And most patiently, nay even 
cheerfully, did both he and his daughter submit to 
this trial, deeming it a happiness and a privilege to | 
suffer that other sufferers might be relieved. 

Such was the origin of the American Asylum for 
the education of the Deaf and Dumb in that city; 
and such the instrumentality which the deceased 
had in its establishment. She lived to partake 
largely of its benefits, and to furnish, in the devel- 
opement of her fine mind and amiable feelings, one 
of the most striking specimens of what can be ac¬ 
complished in the education of the Deaf a&d 
Dumb. 

Her intelligence; her command of language, amd 
the ease with which she communicated bar idea.*); 


her affable and elegant deportment; her cheerful¬ 
ness; her dutifulnesss and affection in the more 
endearing relations of life; her lively interest in 
her fellow sufferers; her general kindness and good 
will,—-made her peculiar misfortune almost, if not 
quite, forgotten, and shed around her character a 
loveliness well-befitting the daughter, the sister y and 
the friend. 

What a privilege, that she was tsught the truths 
of the Gospel! What a striking illustration does 
her esse afford, of the importance of teaching these 
truths to the Deaf and Dumb. 

Her intimate friends, for a long time past, have 
noticed the increasing interest which she has taken 
in the concerns of her soul, and that, in her life 
and conversation, she had begun to exhibit “ the 
peaceable fruits of righteousness/'—Jesus Christ, 
we would humbly hope, as she often did during her 
last sickness, was truly the object of her ardent faith 
and love. His name would arrest her attention, and 
appease her bodily sufferings, when nothing else 
would. On Him, as her only and all-sufficient 
Savior, she expressed her entire reliance; and 
with Him, and her deceased parent, we indulge 
the consoling belief, her spirit is now united in 
the mansions of eternal rest. 

While in health, she often said, that she could 
not survive her parents. AJas! the event has too 
sadly proved the truth of her prediction. The cold 
earth has but just covered the remains of her belov¬ 
ed father, and hers repose beneath at his side I 

Let not their friends mourn without hope. “Bles¬ 
sed are the dead which die in the Lord.” The 
mysteries of Providence, however dark and mysteri¬ 
ous, shall all yet be solved, and prove that God is 
good, and that he ordereth all things in infinite 
mercy for those who love Him. 


MORALITY. 


END OF VICE. 

The subjoined letters were written by Richard 
Crowninshield a short time previous to the last des¬ 
perate act by which he deprived himself of life by 
bis own hind, and rushed uncalled into the pres¬ 
ence of his God. The moral lesson which they 
contain ought to be indelibly impressed upon every 
youthful mind. Here we see the legitimate ten¬ 
dency of vicious principles. Richard Crownin¬ 
shield had cast off the fear of God, “ which is the 
beginning of wisdom,” and he ends his life in a 
prison—an atrocious homicide and a self murderer. 
Let those who teach that there is no future retribu¬ 
tion remember that the blood of souls is on their 
skirts—that their hands are reeking with blood. 
Let the youth who is disposed to adopt such prin¬ 
ciples, remember Richard Crowninshield and the 
Knipps, (both of whom have been executed as ac¬ 
cessories in the Murder of Capt. White) and pause 
ere he is conducted to the yawning abyss in which 
these unhappy wretches have been engulfed. 

The following are literal and exact copies of the I 
papers left by Richard Crowninshield, jr., in his | 
cell, at the time he hanged himself on the 15th 
June.^-These papers, as well as the act of suicide, 
are a strong confession of his guilt 

“Salem, June 15th, 1830. 

“ Dear Father —'These are the last lines from 
your tmdutiful son that has disregarded your chaste, 
moral precepts, that has always bountifully bestow¬ 
ed, on the unfortunate being that will ere you re¬ 
ceive this, cease to exist, my last request is that you 
will have my body decently buried, and have it pro¬ 
tected from the dissecting knife, and may the bles¬ 
sing of God rest upon you. Farewell. 

“Richard Crowninshield, Jr.” 

Superscribed, “ To Richard Crowninshield, Esq. 
Dangers, Mass.” ^ 

. " Salem, June 15th, 1830. 

Dear Brother —May God and your innocence 
guide you safe through this trial. Had I taken 
your advice, I would still enjoy Life, Liberty, and 
a clear conscience. But I have not, and perceive 
my cane to be hopeless, therefore I have come to 
the determination to deprive them of the pleasure 


of beholding me publicly executed, as after I am 
condemned they will not give me the opportunity, 
and may God forgive me. George this in an aw* 
ful warning to you, and I hope it will be the means' 
of reforming many to virtue. Albeit, they may 
meet with success at the commencement of vice, 
it is short lived, and sooner or later if they persist 
in it, they will meet with a similar fate to mine. 

“ O! George forgive me for what I have caused 
you and others to suffer on my account, and my 
last Benediction rests upon you. A long, a last 
adieu. Richard Crowninshield, Jr. 

Superscribed, “ To George Crowninshield.” 

Joseph J. Knapp 9 Jr. was executed at Salem 
on the 3Jst of December, as an accessary m the 
Murder of Capt. White. 

The Rev. John P. Cleaveland visited the wretch¬ 
ed criminal daily during the last two weeks of bis 
existence,and was with him from 7 o'clock on the 
morning of the execution until he was launched 
into eternity. Mr. Cleaveland was requested by 
the Sheriff to be present during the reading of the 
Death Warrant in hieeell when it was received 
from the Governor, and after that, Knapp of bis 
own accord, requested that Rev. gentleman to vis* 
it him as often as he could, till his death. Knapp 
expressed a wish to him, repeatedly, and in particu¬ 
lar on the morning of the execution, that he could 
have opportunity to warn his companions against 
the consequences of dissipation and sin, and told 
him just before he left bis cell that he was persua¬ 
ded it would have saved him from ruin, had he al- 
ways regarded the Bible in the same light in which 
he viewed it then. He repeatedly admitted the 
perfect justice of his sentence.-^&rfan Register. 


RDITORZAIh 


CONSIDER THE HEAVENS. 

Children should be early taught to look on the 
evening sky.* That is the time to ge forth into the 
open ait, and gaze on the wonders of creation far 
above the dusty and noisy earth on which we tread, 
wonders which God has clustered all round the sky. 
In the day time we cannot obtain this view. The 
sun is so bright and dazzling that he confounds our 
sight, and we cannot look directly upon his face; 
and he so fills the heavens and the earth with the 
biaze of his brightness, that the light of the moon 
and stars and planets is overpowered and hidden. 
He is therefore a fit emblem of that glorious Being 
who made him, whom no eye hath seen, whom no 
mortal eye can see and live. But When the sun is 
going down, his beams become more dim, and we 
can look upon him with more composure. When 
he has set and only a few of his rays linger in the 
west, when the moon rises in her beauty and mild¬ 
ness, 

“ And autre some twinkling one by one. 

Along the ahady aky 

Then we can look, and gaze, and wonder. Then 
we can leave the sports or the toils of the fireside, 
and go out to partake in the feelings of the devout 
psalmist who said, “ When I consider thy hea¬ 
vens, the work of thy fingers, the moon and the 
stars which thou hast ordained; what is mao that 
thou art mindful of him, and the son of man that 
thou visitest him ! O Lord, our Lord, bow excel¬ 
lent is thy name in all the earth, who bast set thy 
glory above the heavens. The heavens declare 
the glory of God; and the firmament showeth his 
handy work. Day unto day uttereth speech, and 
night unto night sbeweth knowledge.” 

But children may look up and admire the beau¬ 
ty and splendor of the heavens, as thejr gaze upon 
a picture or a landscape, and not imagine that there 
is any thing in the sky more than they can see, to 
command their admiration and excite their adora¬ 
tion of the Supreme Creator. They need a tele¬ 
scope |to aid their sight, and some instruction in 

• See the picture on the first page. 

f A telescope is a large, hollow tube, open at both ends, and 
fitted up with ginsees on the inside of it, so as to make a heav¬ 
enly body, the moon for instance, appear too limes as large and 
as near, as it does when we look at it with the naked eye. 
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astronomy to help them understand. We cannot 
attempt to teach them the principles of astronomy 
in this little paper ; and if we did they could not 
understand one half of what we should teach. But 
we can tell them a few simple facts, which we hope 
will excite in them a new and strong desire to be¬ 
hold the evening sky. 

The sun, and moon, and all the planets appear to 
us to be flat and round, like the top of a box 
or barrel. That is not the fact, however; they 
are all round every way, like an apple or any kind 
of ball. .The earth is round also. To us it seems 
to be spread out like a plain, excepting v its rising 
in hills and falling in rallies. But it is a great globe, 
as round as an orange. If a man should set out 
and travel directly west, and should continue his 
journey long enough, he would be seen coming 
from the eastward, back to the same spot from 
which he started. He would then have travelled 
round the earth in a strait line, as a fly or an ant 
might walk round an apple. Such a journey would 
be twenty-five thousand miles; and if we could dig 
down to the centre of the world and strait through 
'to the other side, the journey tltrough the world 
would be eight thousand miles. 

The earth seams to us to stand or lie still, while 
the sun and moon and stars move round it. But the 
earth moves also. It turns over once a day, or in 
twenty-four hours, and carries us at the rate of more 
than a thousand miles an hour, or sixteen miles a 
minute. It is this revolution, or turning over, which 
brings us half the time in sight of the sun, and takes 
us away from it the other half. The earth is also 
carried round the sun once a year, or more than a 
million and a half of miles in a day., or sixty-five 
thousand in an hour, or more than a thousand in a 
minute. The moon revolves round the earth about 
once a month ; and keeping not far from it goes 
with it round the sun once a year. We say it keeps 
not far from the earth: for it is only two hundred and 
forty thousand miles from us, while the sun is more 
than three hundred and eighty times as far, or more 
than ninety-five millions of miles. That is the 
reason why the sun looks so small, though it is lar¬ 
ger than a thousand worlds like this, if they were 
all pot into one, and the sun is as much larger than 
the moon, as a snow-ball of the size of a meeting¬ 
house would be larger than an apple. 

There are several planets that move round the 
sun ; some of them nearer to the sun than the earth 
is, and some farther off; some of them smaller than 
x>or world, and others larger. We cannot now tell 
their names, or describe them. They seem to us 
very much like the stars, but you may know them 
apart. The stars twinkle when you look at them; 
the planets shine with a steady light. 

The sun gives light of itself, and so we call it a lu¬ 
minous body. The moon does not give light of itself, 
and we call it an opaque or darx body. It would 
never give light if the sun did not shine upon it. 
When the sun shines upon it, the light is reflected, 
or shines back upon the earth. The earth is very 
dark, when nothing shines upon it; but it reflects 
the light of the sun. So if there are people on the 
moon,our earth appears to them a bright body to give 
them light by night. The earth is to them a moon, 
but a great de&l larger than our moon appears to us. 

The planets all shine with borrowed light; that 
js, with light coming flrst from the sun, and reflect¬ 
ed by the planets. 

The stars shine by their own light. They do 
not revolve round our sun, like the earth and the 
planets; but for years and centuries they keep 
their stations in the same part of the visible heav¬ 
ens, and never seem to move. They must there¬ 
fore be at immense distances, beyond all calculation. 
Their distances are so great that the rays of bor¬ 
rowed light would be scattered and lost, and the 
star* would not be visible. They must then shine 
by their own light, and each of them must be a sun 
to other revolving worlds. 

Whether all these mighty worlds are inhabited 
or not, we cannot tell. If they are filled with the 
creatures of God, we know not whether they are 
like men who inhabit the earth, or whether they 
are of different and unknown races in endless va¬ 


riety. This, however, we do know, that all these 
worlds are the workmanship of God, created for his 
pleasure. We do know, that whatever they may 
contain, they are lull of their Maker's goodness, 
and bound to show forth his glory. 

While, then, we behold and admire the wonders 
of his hand, Jet us adore and praise the infinite 
Maker of them all. Let us stand in awe of the 
power, which could call this whole creation into 
being with infinite ease, and can “ shake it all to 
dust again” by a single word. Let us aumire the 
condescension, which regards such insignificant 
creatures as ourselves and docs not overlook us in 
the immensity of his works. Let us feel as if alone 
in this universe of silent wonders, conversing with 
God, and making our peace with him. 

But “ the heavens and the earth which are now, 
are kept in store against the day of judgment.” 

I Then ” the heavens shall pass away as a scroll,” 
and be folded up as a vesture; arid “ the earth and 
all that is therein shall be burnt up.” Souls will 
survive; and the friends of Christ will be admitted | 
to his presence, while his enemies “ shall be cast out 
into outer darkness.” •• Seeing then that all these 
things,” glorious and wonderful as they are,“ shall 
be dissolved, what manner of persons ought we to 
be in all holy conversation and godliness?” The 
youngest child that breathes will live, when these 
worlds are destroyed. Let him not seek his por¬ 
tion in things that perish, but in those things which 
cannot be shaken and shall abide forever. 

—— 

ASTRONOMY. 

Those young persons who desire to obtain a know¬ 
ledge of the sublime science of Astronomy, may 
find great entertainment and instruction at the 
Lectures of the Rev. H. Wilbur, who is now lec¬ 
turing in this city, and is much employed in this 
way in the principal towns and villages. 

THE POLITE PRESENT, 

Or, Manual of Good Manners , is the title of a 
pretty little book published by Munroe and Francis 
of this city. It is selected from various authors, 
and contains rules for Children’s behavior, " at 
church, at home, to the family, at table, in compa¬ 
ny, in conversation, at school, in the street, among 
other children, to their parents, to equals, to inferi¬ 
ors.” It treats also of “ behavior in general, mod- 
esty, going into company, speaking of yourself, ly¬ 
ing, good breeding, complaisance,” and many oth¬ 
er topics; closing with eight important cautions, 
and ten short exhortations.—It is a very useful 
book for children, and a great part of it is in such 
i language that they can easily understand it. I 


KZS0ELLA2TT. 


TWO WAYS OF TELLING A STORY. « 

u O! Mamma! what do you thinkl I thought 
I should have died with laughter . I saw such 
a droll sight this morning. Martha was with 
me—Do you know, Mamma, Martha has a 
new pink frock—It was just across the way 
yonder, round the corner, I had just met Mar¬ 
tha, and her cousin with her who has just come 
from the country. O, I never shall forget it. 
And there was a man—I could not think what 
he had got,—but just as I came up, for I was 
bent on seeing what it was, that was the mat¬ 
ter, that made so many people stand staring, 
just as if—you never saw how the people stared 
at something, whatever it was—for I could 
not get to see at first, but when I did see it, O! 
I never saw such a thing in my life >—it was a 
Frenchman with ever so many dancing dogs. 

That this is the way in which many a story 
is told, and many in a worse way, all ray read¬ 
ers will admit. How it should have been told, 
as a hint to those who require it, we shall en¬ 
deavor to show. - It will be perceived that 
the young lady wishes to relate a very simple 
story, of few incidents; but for want of ar¬ 
rangement makes a sad perplexed narrative 
of the affair: Let us try another version. 

“ I saw a very amusing sight this morning, 


Mamma! I had just met Martha, dressed ill a 
new pink frock, and* in company with her cous¬ 
in, who is recently from the country, when 
at the corner of — street, we saw a number 
of people collected, looking at something very 
attentively. I felt a curiosity to ascertain 
what they were looking at, and found it to be 
a poor Frenchman, exhibiting three dancing 
dogs.” 

Whilst upon this subject, I would remark 
that it is a most useful exercise for young per¬ 
sons to practise themselves in narrating what 
they have seen, or in their own languager e- 
peating what they have read. It will produce 
a facility of description and a fluency and ac¬ 
curacy of language, as creditable to the speak¬ 
er, as it is delightful to the hearer. 

All such phrases as those printed in the 
Italic letter, in the flrst version of the above 
example, should be carefully avoided; they 
are, to say the best of them, foolish and un¬ 
meaning. We shall in future articles pursue 
the subject of colloquial improprieties further. 

—eoe— N. Y. Mentor . 

The Power of Christianity. —A mechanie in 
London, who rented a room very near the Orphan 
Working School, was unhappily a determined infi¬ 
del, and one who could confound many a thought¬ 
less Christian with his sophistries on religion. 
This man said to an individual the other day. “ I 
did this morning what I have not done for a long 
time befoie—I wept.” “ Wept,” said his friend, 
“ what occasioned you to weep?” “ Why,” repli¬ 
ed the infidel mechanic, “ I wept on seeing the 
children of the Orphan Working School pass; and 
it occurred to me, that if religion had done nothing 
more for mankind, it had at least provided for the 
introduction of these ninety-four orphans into res¬ 
pectable and honorable situations in life.” 

_ POETRY. _ 

From the Evangelical Magazine. 

MORNING HYMN. 

O bless'd be my God, for the light of the morning:, 

Which Umscd ihc darkness of nntore away : 

More bless’d for those beams which the spirit transforming. 
Shall guide to the dawn of a superior day. 

And bless'd be the goodness that aided my sleeping; 

Nay more :—that bestow'd his beloved repose ; 

That shielded my heart from occasion of weeping. 

And waked recollection of him when 1 rose. 

What though he delay his expected appearing; 

Believing we joyfully enter his rest: 

For morning by morning we're silently nearing. 

The object of hope, and the joy of the biess'd. Jank. 


TO AN INFANT SLEEPING IN A GARDEN. 
Sleep on, sweet babe! the flowers that a'ake 
Around thee are not half so fair; 

Thy dimpling smiles, unconscious break. 

Like sunlight, on the vernal air. 

Sleep en; no dreams of care are thine, jr 

No anxious thoughts that may not rest; ** 

For angel arms around thee twine. 

To make thy infant slumbers blest. 

Perchance her spirit hovers near, 

Whose name thy infant beauty bears, 

To guard thine eyelids from the tear 
That every child of sorrow shares. 

Oh, may thy life like Iters endure. 

Unsullied to its spotless close, 

And bend to earth as calm and pure. 

As ever bowed the summer rose. Statesman . 


SABBATH EVENING. 

Look down from heaven, O Lord, I pray, 
And watch me while I sleep; 

What I have heard and learnt to day, 

Oh! may 1 ever keep. 

Sinners thine holy day profane, 

They hate to liear thy word; 

Teach them to call upon thy name. 

And henceforth seek thee> Lord. 

What feeble, dying worms are we! 

Death stands about our way; 

I cannot tell that 1 shall see 
Another Sabbath-day. 

Like flowers we spring, like them *e fade, 
To-day alive and well; 

To-roorow number'd with the dead. 

And sent to heaven or hell. 

Lord! help me till my course is ran. 

And I am call'd away, 

That I may join thy’aaiaU »H ope 


Eternal Sabbath day. 


John Tatlox. 
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nous INDIAN WOMEN. 

The above Picture is the frontispiece to a little book, entitled, 
“ Narratives of the lives of Pious Indian Women who lived on 
Martha’s Vineyard more than a hundred years ago.** Writ¬ 
ten by Rev. Experience Mathew, Minister on that Island, 
and certified by the good Ministers of Boston at that time. 

There are fifteen Narratives in this Book. We select the one 
which the Picture is intended to illustrate, though there are oth¬ 
ers perhaps more interesting. 

This will be a very good Book for Sabbath School Libraries. 
It is for sale by Mr. James Lorino, 182 Washington Street. 
ASSANNOOSHQUE, 

Called by the English Old Sarah; who died in Edgartown, 
about the year 1708. 

Who the parents of this woman were I know not; 
she was once married, and her hnsband was com* 
monly sailed by the English, James Cowkeeper; 
but he died before I had an opportunity to have 
any acquaintance with him; nor have I heard any 
thing remarkable concerning him. But good old 
Sarah, his widow, was so observable a person, that 
many, both English and Indians, had some knowl¬ 
edge of her. And I think every one that was ac¬ 
quainted with her, esteemed her as a person of un¬ 
doubted honesty and piety. 

She was a serious professor of religion, one that 
gave herself up to God, joining herself to the Indi¬ 
an Church here, of which she was long a member. 
Nor was she ever known, as I can hear of, to do 
any thing that was the occasion of offence to the 
church to which she joined ; or any other of God's 
people, whether English or Indians. She would 
not marry after her husband died, but chose to live 
in a state of widowhood, saying, that if she marri¬ 
ed again, she might bring such troubles upon her¬ 
self, as living a single life she might be free from. 

She was a person of great industry, kept her wig¬ 
wam or Indian house in very good repair, and was 

? generally well provided with all things necessary 
or the support of her family; so that she brought 
up her children comfortably, both as to food and 
raiment, though there were a considerable number 
of them. She kept a very hospitable house, enter¬ 
taining with much kindness and bounty such as 
came to visit her. Persons of the best quality 
among the Indians, used frequently to lodge at her 
house, when they happened to be near the place 
where she lived. She was very observable for her 
oharity and compassion to the poor, which she ma¬ 
nifested by feeding them when they were hungry, 
visiting them when they were sick; and in many 
other ways she was able to help and relieve them. 

8he took particular care of poor fatherless and 
motherless children: when she heard of any sqcb 
under suffering circumstances,she used to lead them 
to her own house, & there keep them, till they could 
in some otter Whf he provided for, [See Picture.] 


When any of her own household complained, as 
sometimes they did, that she gave away too liberal¬ 
ly to others what waq provided for the use of her | 
own family, she used to tell them there was no dan -1 
ger in giving food to such as needed it; for to such , 
as did so, God would send more, when more was | 
necessary: which she ever found to be a truth. | 
And thus the character of this woman exactly an¬ 
swers the signification of her Indian name, a wo -1 
man that is a giver of food. 

But the charity of this woman to her neighbors I 
did not only appear in what she did for the supply- | 
ing of their bodily wants ; she was also remarkable , 
for the care she took of their souls, and this appear-1 
ed in her faithfully doing that which God’s peo- | 
pie are called to, when they are required to exhoit 
one another daily, lest any of thpm should be har¬ 
dened through the deceitfulness of sin. She had 
courage to do her duty, and such a hatted of every 
evil and sinful way, that she would not willingly let! 
any misconduct go uoreproved ; and I have been 
well assured, that not only common people, but 
even her superiors, such as magistrates, ministers, 
and others, were by her admonished as fathers, 
when they did amiss; all her admonitions being | 
managed with such prudence and compassion, that 
none could be jjistly offended at her, and so effect¬ 
ually that she had scarcely ever occasion to proceed 
any further than the first step in the rule given by 
our Savior, in Malt, xviii. 15. 

Nor was the person I am speaking of one that 
neglected her duty towards God, while she so faith¬ 
fully performed that which she owed to mankind. 

She therefore constantly upheld the worship of 
God in her family, praying fervently every morning 
and evening in it herself, unless there were any oth¬ 
er person present for whom it might be more prop¬ 
er. And though it were her unhappiness that she < 
never was taught to read, yet she frequently reques¬ 
ted others to read the Scriptures in her house ; and { 
was a very diligent instructer of her children, in 
those things in which she was able to teach them : | 
and there were some of thorn that proved pious per¬ 
sons, particularly her son Samuel, and two of her 
daughters. Though she lived remote from the 
place of public worship, yet she went so often to it, 
as to make it evident, that she had a great love to 
God’s house and ordinances. 

$he was sick a considerable time before she di¬ 
ed ; and her deportment was all that time suitable 
to the description already given of the last part of 
her life. I cannot now obtain a very particular ac¬ 
count of her last words, but I am in general inform¬ 
ed, that she prayed earnestly to God, hoped stedlast¬ 
ly in his mercy, through her only Redeemer, and 
was willing to leave this world and go to Christ. 
She exhorted her relations and neighbors to fear 
the Lord and serve him, and to depart from all ini¬ 
quity, especially the sin of drunkenness, which as 
she avoided it herself, so she could not endure it 
in others. 

Thus at this woman lived the life of tho righteous, 
so her last end was like his, peaceful and happy. 


XA&BATZTB. 


From the American Citizen. 

The following account of a neglected wife it worthy of the at¬ 
tention of all oar yonng unmarried friend*. Multitudes marry 
from freak and fency, without having any solid esteem for die 
persons to whom they connect themselves for life. Rational and 
accountable beings, before tltey engage themselves in a marriage 
contract, should consult their judgment and conscience no less 
than their heart . 

THE WIFE. 

To a fond and confiding girl, few hours are so 
flill of Jbuoyancy end hope, of kindness and aflbe- 
lion,as those of courtship; and few it may be truly 


said are so important to their future welfare and hap 
piness. In her lover she too often sees all that is 
worthy and respectable in man ; the ardor of her 
affection softens the most offensive traits of char¬ 
acter, and obliterates all minor failings. Whatev¬ 
er she may have collected from poetry, is brought 
in aid of her imagination, which pictures, in the 
most glowing colors, the character of a husband, 
and her affection persuades her that in her lover 
she has found a perfect representative of this ideal 
picture. 

In dreams of confidence in the prudence of her 
choice, and delightful anticipations of succeeding 
years of affection and happiness, she is led to the al¬ 
tar ; and how often, alas 1 does one short year bring 
home to her aching bosom, the sad reality of the 
falsity and emptiness of her hopes of all mutual love, 
tender assiduity and mutual affection t Yesterday 
the lover was all attention, and love marked every 
action ; to-day the husband is cold, distant, and 
neglectful, preferring the company of the worthies* 
and dissipated to that of her, who but a few days 
since, be flattered himself was dearer to him than 
all the world beside. 

I can hardly picture to myself a situation more 
truly heartrending and deplorable, than that of a fe¬ 
male who has found every want anticipated, and 
every reasonable wish gratified under the paternal 
roof, with the warm confidence of youth to repose 
on the bosom of affection, but finding her confi¬ 
dence betrayed, her affection slighted, atid herself 
with a helpless offspring left to struggle with un¬ 
kindness, poverty and want. Such alas! is too of¬ 
ten the case in this world of uncertainty, where we 
find, mixed with the kindest blessings of our heav¬ 
enly Father, evils which almost stagger our strong¬ 
est faith. 

In my boyish days, when every thing was bright 
and sunny, and pleasure sported in beautiful per¬ 
spective before me, I sometimes wandered to a ^ 
neighboring farm house, to pass an idle hour with 
its lovely and innocent inmates, who were as 
thoughtless and cheerful as myself. Among these 
beautiful girls was one more advanced in age than 
the rest, whose modesty and blooming beauty was 
the admiration and envy of the village throng. 
Twenty winters have passed over my head since I 
saw her sporting on the green; and yet, at this dis¬ 
tant day, I cannot recollect her sylph like form, her 
sprightly manner, and her affectionate smile, with* 
out a thrill of delight. 

Eliza’s hand had been often solicited by her 
equals, and even by those whose fortunes were much 
superior to her own, but none were able to win her 
heart. About her twentieth year she met, at a 
friend’s, a young gentleman who had recently come 
to reside in the neighborhood ; his figure was ele¬ 
gant, his features regular, and his whole appear¬ 
ance such, as, at first sight, was calculated to excite 
the affections of a young, inexperienced and sus¬ 
ceptible girl. He was flippant,J)old and even bois¬ 
terous; which, to one unacquainted with the world, 
might indicate a degree of spirit; hut it was in fact, 
nothing but the ebullition of an irritable and petu¬ 
lant temper. To this man Eliza became most pas¬ 
sionately attached—he offered her his hand and it 
was accepted, in opposition to the advice and en¬ 
treaties of her parents. 

It was about this time I left the paternal roof, 
and new scenes and increasing cares almost oblit¬ 
erated the beautifol Eliza from my recollection. 

During one of tte inclement nights of our New 
England winters, I was called to an obscure part of 
the city to visit,professionally, a poor helpless wretch 
who was pining with disease produced oy intempe¬ 
rance, As I MU bjr the ted of ifie sufferer* I heard 
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in the adjoining room the voice of a female plead¬ 
ing with great earnestness with one who seemed to 
be the employer of her husband. “ For heaven’s 
sake,*’ she said, “ do keep back every cent you can 
of his earnings. Not a shilling that enters his 
pocket ever finds its way here. The tippling shop 
and tavern take all. It is hard, and perhaps wrong, 
to speak of one’s husbaud thus. The time was 
when I did not believe it possible. But what am 1 
to do ? Where am I to seek sustenance, clothing, 
and fuel for these my freezing and starving child¬ 
ren ? But, my dear sir,” she continued, her sobs 
almost suffocating her, “ this is but a part of what 
I suffer. O I could sustain myself under these trials 
—I could live cheerfully with him and affectionately 
under all the vicissitudes of fortune, if I could only 
receive the-love and kindness which is a wife’s due.” 

I inquired the name of her who had so strongly 
excited my sympathy. In a moment the beautiful 
Eliza flitted before my mind—she who at twenty 
years was so beautiful, so affectionate, and so happy, 
that most persons might have envied her lot. I 
arose with an indistinct feeling that I should meet 
something that my youthful rnind was wont to con¬ 
template with such delight. I entered the room,but 
what did I see? The shadow of her whose early 
dawn was the promise of earthly bliss. Would to 
God it had never been my lot to have thus encoun¬ 
tered her who, in youth, had left such a magic and 
undying spell on my mind. 


EELZOION. 


CONVERSION OF A ROMAN CATHOLIC LADY. 

An agent of the American Bible Society, in one of our West¬ 
ern States, recently met with a young lady who bad been rigidly < 
educated in the Roman Catholic faith, but had been induced by 
the perusal of the Bible alone to renounce her errors, and to 
become h truly pious Christian. In 11 letter to the Secretary of 
llte American Bible Society, be relates the following pnrticnlars : 

She was early intended for the convent; but 
while she was yet young, her father determined on 
removing from Ireland to this country, and at her 
own earnest entreaties, brought her with him. 
Her father is a very wicked man, but bigoledly at¬ 
tached to the forms and ceremonies of his church, 
fctufshewas trained up to believe that there was 
salvation in no other. To these sentiments she con¬ 
tinued firmly attached until about two years ago, 

' when she was arrested and brought to the knowl¬ 
edge of the truth, in the following manner : A lit¬ 
tle boy, from one of the neighbors, had carelessly 
dropped a part of the New Testament, while at 
play in the house; this met her eye, she commen¬ 
ced reading, became interested, and concealing it 
from the rest of the family, for fear of the displeas¬ 
ure of her father, she took opportunities to read 
it through. The Scriptures, “ without note or 
comment,” she had never before seen, or at best, 
never read, and considered it a sin to do so. But 
in reading this small portion of the word of God, 
«he became convinced that the sentiments in which 
she had been educated, and the religion which she 
had embraced, would not answer in the last great 
day. She had been ir alive without the law, but 
when the commandment came,” she found that she 
was “ dead in trespasses and sins.” Through the 
instrumentality of his “quick and powerful word,” 
the Spirit “ convinced her of sin, of righteousness, 
and of a judgment to come.” For a long time she 
was in great distress and anxiety of mind, in regard 
to her soul’s salvation; but kuowing her father’s 
disposition, and the sentiments of the rest of the 
family, she was afraid to let her feelings be known 
to any one. In this situation she continued for 
several months, with uo friend to whom she dared 
communicate her distress, with no book that she 
could read for instruction; with nothing but that 
small portion of the Testament, which had so pro¬ 
videntially fallon into her hands, to guide her. This 
she read, with many tears, over and over again. 
At length she experienced, as she trusts, the par¬ 
doning love of God, through a crucified Savior; 
and found that same portion of God’s Word, which 
had been as <f barbed arrows’* to her soul, as so 
many “ leaves from the trte of life, for the heal¬ 
ing” of her wounded spirit. 


She continued, for several months longer, to 
keep hef feelings to herself. At length a revival 
commenced in the place, and a large number came 
forward, on two different sacramental occasions, 
and united themselves to the people of God. A 
third meeting of the kind was appointed. During 
this time she had, unknown to her father, attended 
several meeting*, and foil an ardent desire to make 
a public profession of her attachment to the Lord 
Jesus Christ. Prompted by this feeling, she at 
length ventured to make known her situation to a 
Christian neighbor, and requested him to send for 
a minister, who might converse with and advise her. 
It was at this time that 1 became acquainted with 
her. Her situation was found to be a difficult one. 
On the one hand, she believed it to be her duty, and 
esteemed it an inestimable privilege to come for¬ 
ward with the people of God, and make an open 
profession of her faith in Christ. On the other 
hand, she expected that as soon as her father should 
hear of it, he would immediately banish her from 
his house; and she feared he would be so enraged 
as lo take her life. She was a young lady —no 
friend or acquaintance to whom she could go; if 
she was a young man, she could do any way ; but 
as it was, she knew not what to do, nor where to 
go; besides, she expected it would be the means 
of destroying the peace and happiness of her fath¬ 
er’s family. Never will the feelings be forgotten 
that were excited in hearing her own affecting 
statement of her situation. I had never before 
thought it possible for an individual, in this land of 
freedom, to be placed in circumstances so trying. 

A great many questions were addressed lo her, 
particularly upon those points on which it was ex¬ 
pected she would have retained errors from the bi¬ 
as of edneation ; but her views were found to be 
remarkably correct, although she had no one to in¬ 
struct her ; no books but Catholic ones to read, 
except that small portion of the New Testament 
which had fallen into her hands, and the teachings 
of that Spirit which has indited the word. In re¬ 
gard to making a public profession of religion, at 
that time, she was advised to seek direction at the 
throne of Grace, and act much according to her 
own convictions of duty ; that if she would prefer 
waiting until spring, to see if Divine Providence 
did not open some door for her, it might, perhaps, 
he best for her to do so. This appeared, at the 
time, to be a relief to her mind. Her case was 
made the subject of prayer by the few who had be¬ 
come acquainted with her situation, tha*t she might 
be directed in the path of duty, and that the“ Lord 
would cause the wrath of man to praise him,and the 
remainder restrain.” But on Monday, of the sac¬ 
ramental season which followed, she came to the 
minister of the church and expressed a desire to 
join the church at that time ; declared her willing¬ 
ness to cast herself upon the Lord, and meet what¬ 
ever trials the Lord might see best to lay upon 
her ; she said she might not live till spring, and 
that she had gone against the convictions of her 
own conscience too long already. She was accor¬ 
dingly received into the church, and still con¬ 
tinues a consistent member of the same. A Bible 
was obtained from the Bible Society in that place, 
and presented lo her, with many prayers that He 
who had commenced a good Work in her, through 
the instrumentality of his word, would continue to 
“ sanctify her through his truth.” She received it 
with tears of gratitude, but remarked, she should 
be obliged to keep it front the knowledge of her 
father. In the last great day, it is believed, she 
will be found another evidence in addition to the 
numerous ones that have gone before, of the truth 
of that declaration of our Savior, “ the words that 
I speak unto you, they are spirit and they are life.” 


OBITUARY. 


From a Brituh Sabbath School Report. 
MARY LUCLEY, 

A little girl in Brightside school, in Octdber 
1838, was Very unexpectedly removed from us by 
death, and, to the grief of her parents, her teacher, 


and her little associates, has been borne to the si¬ 
lent grave. The teachers in reviewing her short! 
history, do it with a mournful pleasure; and though 7 
she gave every evidence of fitness for a better world, 
yet they regret her early departure; for with a 
mind so open for instruction, and a heart so alive 
to her spiritual concerns, they indulged a pleasing 1 
hope that future years would manifest a decided 
attachment to the best of causes. It may be said 
of her as of Timothy of old, that from a child she 
“ knew the holy scriptures, which were able to 
make her wise unto salvation.” Her attendance 
at the school was very constant; and indeed she 
was always so early, as to be there at the opening 
of the school. In committing to memory hymns, 
catechisms, and portions of scripture, she not only 
excelled most others, but the teachers have been 
surprised how she could remember so much. The 
last Sabbath she was at school, only three days be¬ 
fore she died, she repeated 70 verses of scripluf* 
and several hymns; and this was not more tbait 
she learned week after week. Though she was* 
only eleven years of age, she had repeated at school 
all the following pieces: Watts’ First Catechism ; 
Watts’ Second Catechism; Milk for Babes; the 
Assembly’s Catechism with Proofs ; Lloyd’s Bible 
Catechism, with chapter and verse; 173 hymns in 
her own little hymn book ; many of Watts’ Hymns; 
the whole of the four Gospels; the Acts of the 
Apostles ; and when she died she was going through 
the Psalms. The last Hymn she repeated at the 
school was, 

“ There is an hour when I must die, 

Nor do I know how soon ’twill come, 

A thousand children, young ns I, 

Are called by death to meet their doom.** 

In her was exemplified the fulfilment of a verse 
she often repeated, and which she seemed much 
to feel— 

“In books, or works, or healthful play. 

Lei my first years be past; 

That I may give for every day. 

Some good account at last.” 

At home she had a little library of her own, con¬ 
sisting of rewards, and other books. Regularly at 
seven o’clock, and until eight, she would lay aside 
all other work, and devote this hour to reading and 
getting her tasks. Her favorite book was the life 
of Mary Forbes ; many are the hours she spent in 
reading this book, and in her life she appeared to 
set her before her as an example, and frequently 
mentioned how Mary Forbes would have acted. 
The Bible was not read by her in an indifferent 
manner; but the remarks she frequently made, 
showed that she wished to understand it. One 
instance shall be mentioned. When reading about 
the woman of Samaria, she said, “ Christ must needs 
go through Samaria,” Her father noticing that she 
dwelt upon these words, said, “ And why must he 
needs go?” She replied, “ Because he had a poor 
lost sinner to meet there.” She had lately learned to 
mark, and determined, whatever was the text last 
Whit-Monday, it should be put upon her sampler. 
It was, therefore, a great disappointment, when on 
account of the rain she returned without hearing a 
sermon. She wrought, however, another text which 
she afterwards heard preached from. She was, as 
usual, at the school, the Sabbath previous to her 
death, and then appeared in good health. On 
Monday she complained a little, but went as usual 
to the school on that day ; however, she called two 
of her school-fcllows, and said to one of them, 
“ Hannah, I shall not live long—I shall die 6oon \ 
I should like to be carried to the grave by my 
teachers, and buried at Zion Chapel, and that hymn 
be sung, 

“The lilies of the field. 

That quickly die away,” &c. 

In the evening she was worse, and continued so 
through the following day. As she lay, she began 
repeating, 

“ Jesus can Stake a dying bed,** Jtc, 
but was not able to finish the verse. She said to 
her father, “ Christ is the Good Shepherd, He 
carries the iambs in his bosom.” At another time, 
her father said to her, “ Mary, I hope you do not 
neglect prayer.” She replied, “ No, father/ 9 He 
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Raid, “what do you pray for?” She replied,j 
'“That God would fit me fox heaven.” On Wednes- j 
day, a little before she died, her father said, “ Can 
you say, Mary,that you sincerely love Jesus Christ ?” 
She said, “ Yes, fathet, I can sincerely ” In this 
state of mind, at eight o’clock the same evening, 
she drew h er last breath. 

TBS VVISSKT. 

From the New-York Mentor. 

CONVERSATIONS ON THE MIND. 

Mrs. B. What are you doing, Emily ? 

Emily. I am thinking, Madam. 

Mrs. B. And pray what is thinking? 

Emily . Thinking, is—[ after a pause"] think¬ 
ing,—let me see—well, I declare, I cannot tell 
what thinking is; I have never given it a thought. 

Mrs. B. And yet you often think, do you not? 

Emily. I believe I am always thinking. If we 
<lo anything without thought, we are sure to do it 
wrong. 

Mrs. B. Is it not curious, then, that a thing 
so important as this—without the aid of which 
you can do nothing,—has never claimed your at¬ 
tention ? 

Emily. It is, indeed, very strange; and I now 
feel a great curiosity to know what thought is, and 
how it is performed. When I walk, I know that 
the operation is performed by my feet; and if I 
take hold of any thing, then I use my hands; and 
as to seeing, hearing, smelling and tasting, I can 
tell by what organs these functions are performed ; 
but as to thought —I have been thinking all my 
life,—and know nothing at all about it.f 

Mrs. B. Thinking , my dear, is said to be'an 
operation of the min4 . Now, as to the mind, all I 
can satisfactorily teach you, is—what it is not; 
namely it is not the body. To show you that your 
bodily powers are but instruments of a something , 
existing within you, and directing their actions, 
will be an easy matter; and this it is we call 
the mind .—You have said, that when you walk, you 
know that operation to be performed by your feel. 
Very well, then. But do your feet walk when 
they please and where they please ? Do you not 
first think , and is there not a something which di 
rects the feet which way they shall go ? For in¬ 
stance, before you came to see me this morning. 
Did you not first think of me, then wish to visit 
me, and finally determine to do so; and your feet, 
which brought you here were not, I am sure, con¬ 
sulted about it. 

Emily. Indeed, that is very plain. I can see 
the legs are but instruments of walking, when and 
where some directing power within us pleases. 

Mrs. B. But the hands,—let us see what they 
are. You go into the garden, and on a low branch 
of the tree, within your reach, you perceive a fine 
large apple.—Do your hands stretch themselves 
out to pluck that apple of their own accord ? or 
rather, if you observe, do not your eyes see it,— 
and then you wish, aud then determine to have it; 
and your hands have, surely, no choice to refuse 
getting it for you? 

Emily. But is it not the eye, then, which, see¬ 
ing the beauty of the apple, sets the hands to pluck 
it? 

Mrs. B. Not so, my dear child. The office of 
the eye, and the part which it performs iu the busi¬ 
ness, I think I can very plainly show you.—Stand 
before that looking-glass; you now see yourself 
reflected in that glass; the color of your dress; 
the height wf your person, and the shape and ap¬ 
pearance of every feature; just as you are in reali¬ 
ty. Even so, the shape and color of things are re¬ 
flected on what is called the retina of the eye.— 
But you know the looking-glass does not peroeive 
the colors and the shapes of the things it reflects ; 
it is the person who looks into it, that sees them: 

t It ia the opinion of the great English philosopher, Locke, that 
one great reason why the operations of the mind are so little un¬ 
derstood, is, because we are not taught to notice stud examine 
them from our youth. It is our wish to set our youthful.raider* 

’ upon this task, by explaining, in a simple way, what ia thought to 
ba tba nature ana powers of the mind. We flatter ourselves it I 
any ba done in a way comprehensible by the youthful capacity. 


! and even so, we must suppose, it is that which we 
| call the mind t that sees and admires the beauty of 
the apple reflected on the retina of the eye. 

Emily. Indeed, Madam, I think you must be 
right; for as you have shown me my hands and 
my feet are merely instruments serviceable to some 
directing pqwer, why should we suppose the eye, 
or any of the other organs of sense, to be more than 
instruments of the same directing power ? 

Mrs. B. From each of the organs of sense, 
there are nerves which convey impressions to the 
brain , which is said to be the seat of thought, but 
that the brain itself thinks, we have no more ground 
to assert, than that the retina of the eye itself per¬ 
ceives the objects which it reflects. This perceiv¬ 
ing, directing power within us then, is what we 
call the mind; and it is by this that the wonderful 
operation of thinking is performed. In future con¬ 
versations we will enter further into the nature of 
thought, and of the various faculties of the mind. 

In the mean time, let me beg of you to notice 
in yourself the nature of its operations. You look 
upon an object, you think upon .it, you desire to 
have it, and the feet and hands become instantly the 
passive instruments of the inward power.—Reflect 
on these things till we meet again. W. i 


NATU&AL HISTORY. 


THE LOBSTER. 

A Lobster has a difficulty in its constitution so 
great, that one could hardly conjecture beforehand, 
how nature would dispose of it. In most animals, 
the skin grows with their growth. If, instead of a 
soft skin, there be a shell, still it admits of a grad¬ 
ual enlargement. If the shell, as in the tortoise, 
consists of several pieces, the accession of sub¬ 
stance is made at the sutures. Bivalve shells 
grow bigger by receiving an accretion at the edge : 
it is the same with spiral shells at their mouth. 
The simplicity of their form admits of this. But 
the lobster’s shell being applied to the limbs of the 
body, as well as to the body itself, allows not of 
either of the modes of growth which are observable 
in other shells.' Its hardness resists expansion; 
and its complexity renders it incapable of increas¬ 
ing its size by addition of substance to its edge. 
How, then, was the growth of the lobster to be 
provided for? Was room to be made in the old 
shell, or was it to be successively fitted with new 
ones? If a change of shell became necessary, 
how was the lobster to extricate himself from his 
present confinement? How was he to uncase his 
buckler' or draw his legs out of his boots? The 
process, which fishermen have observed to take 
place, is as follows. At certain seasons, the shell 
of the lobster grows soft; the animal swells its bo¬ 
dy; the seams open, and the claws burst at the 
joints. When the shell is thus become loose upon 
the body, the animal makes a second effort, and 
by a tremulous, spasmodic motion, casts it off. In 
this state, the liberated but defenceless fish, retires 
into the holes in the rock. The released body 
now suddenly pushes its growth. In about eight 
and forty hours, a fresh concretion of humour upon 
the surface, i. e. a new shell, is formed, adapted in 
every part to the increased dimensions of the ani¬ 
mal. This wonderful mutation is repeated every 
year.— Paley. __ 


MORALITY. 


CRUELTY. 

Not long ago, says one, 1 met with a cruel youth, 
whom 1 can never forget, but whom I never de¬ 
sire to see agaiu. I will describe hirn to you, so 
that if you should chance to see such a one, you 
may get out of his way as quickly as you can. 

Passing by a large house, I heard swearing and 
shouting. When I looked to the place whence 
the noise came, I saw, upon the grass plat, a boy, 
well dressed, in the midst of a croud of ragged 
youths. They were selling some dogs to worry a 
cat. All that stood round appeared pleased, and 
laughed aload, when one of the dogs tore the cat, 
and made it bleed in a most shocking manner. I 


called to him, but he seemed as if he did not hear 
me, and went on with his savage sport, till the poor 
cat crawled away full of wounds. 

Of a young woman, who was at hand, I inquired 
who he was, that l might go and inform his friends 
of his behavior. “ O,” said she, “ it is of no use; 
he is known for his hard heart; his friends never 
try to break him of it. I have known him from a 
little one, and he has always been so. Poor boy t 
he may be rich, but he will never be beloved; and 
unless he alter his conduct, he will never be fit for 
anything but a butcher. When he could but just 
walk, his great delight was in killing flies; next he 
took great pleasure iu sticking beetles through 
with a pin, to make them spin ; but he once stuck 
his finger thrhugh instead of the beetle; this mado 
him spin about the room, and then he left it off. 
Now that he is grown up, he kills frogs, hangs 
cats, and, in short, torments every thing within 
his reach; his cruelties are not to be told, for they 
are repeated every day. He is never better pleas¬ 
ed than when he cau make dogs or game cocks 
fight; and to give pain seems to him a pleasure. 
But, after all, like most cruel people, he is a sad 
coward, is ready to faint at the sight of his own 
blood, and dare not walk across the church yard 
in the dark.” 

Such was the account given me of the cruel boy. 
How should you like him for your play fellow or 
friend ?—Childs Magazine . 


HISTORY. 


EDEN. 

The first place we read of in the Bible, is a gar¬ 
den. The Lord God created man, aud he planted 
a garden ; and here he put the first man whom he 
had formed. The name of this garden was Eden ; 
the meaning of which is “pleasure” or delight. “ It 
was a delightful spot; the sweetest flowers the rich¬ 
est fruits, and most pleasant shades, in the gardens, 
that weAavo seen, can give us but a very faint idea 
of what iSden was, in all its beauty and loveliness. 
In our most pleasant gardens, thorns and thistles, 
and weeds come up, amhng the flowers; and cold 
weather and wind destroy the tender blossoms and 
buds; but here there was nothing to hurt or destroy, 
but all was beauty, and all was peace. 

The garden of Eden was in Asia. The exact 
spot where it stood has not been made known to us; 
but it is supposed to have been in Armenia, one of 
the most beautiful and fertile countries in the world. 
We are told that a river went out of Eden, to water 
the garden, and from thence it was parted into four 
heads or rivets. To some of these rivers other names 
have been given than those mentioned in the Bible ; 
but one of them, the river Euphrates, is called by 
the same name to the present day. 

I The Euphrates rises in the mountains of Armenia, 
near the lake Van or Arissa. It has a winding 
course, in a southerly direction, is united with the 
river Tigris, at Korna, and afterwards falls into the 
Persian Gulf by several mouths. Though there is 
no such river as the Tigris mentioned by Moses, it 
is probably one of tbe four heads which flowed 
through the garden of Eden ; it is, indeed, gener¬ 
ally supposed to be the Hiddekel. Upon the banks 
of the river Euphrates, we may believe, stood the 
garden of Eden ; thongh no trace of it is now 
remaining. 

After sin entered into this happy place, and Adam 
and Eve, for their transgression, were turned out 
of Eden, a great change took place there. It is 
thought by some that the Lake Arissa now covers 
the spot where Eden once stood. And other parte 
of Asia are also supposed, by some, to have been 
the site of that lovely garden where man first lived. 
We cannot tell; perhaps God, to show his displeas¬ 
ure against sin, after man was driven from the gar- 
| den, at once destroyed this beautiful spot, so as to 
leave no traces behind by which we might discover 
I where man first offended his Maker by disobeying 
his commands. 

! In this world no one can ever find an Eden of 
jhappinem. But we have a sure promise, and we 
know that there is a fairer and a better country. 
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where those who love the Savior, and follow him 
here, shall have an eternal inheritance and reward. 
There " they shall hunger no more, neither thirst 
any more, neither shall the sun light on them, nor 
any heat. For the Lamb which is in the midst of 
the throne shall feed them, and shall lead them un- 
to living fountains of waters: and God shall wipe 
away all tears from their eyes. ,, — Youth's Friend . 


EBZTORZAL. 


ON KINDNESS TO THE POOR. 

We wish to allure children to " every thing that 
is lovely and of good report,” by all that we give 
them to .read, and by all the examples we present 
to their eyes. The cut which we insert this week 
should teach them to be kind and attentive to the 
poor and sick and afflicted. See that lady, walk* 
ing in the cold to a house of wretchedness and 
want, and speaking kindly to the widowed mother 
and her fatherless children. See how the little 
orphans look up to her and stretch out their hands, 
as if they were entreating for her pity. They shall 
not plead in vain. The lady has not a heart of 
stone, hardened by the love of money, and swelled 
out with sensual indulgence. She fell for the poor 
children before she saw them. Her benevolent 
spirit " stirred her up,” while she was yet comfort¬ 
able and happy in her own house. She did not 
wait till want and starvation might drive the needy 
to beg at her door. She set off from home purpose¬ 
ly on this errand,*• to search out the needy, and 
him that had no helper.” She desires the luxury 
of doing good. She will be happy, if she can dry 
the orphan's tears, and " make the widow's heart 
to sing for joy.” 

Children, is not that a lovely picture !• Is not 
that a charming lady ? Would you rather have 
seen a lady in a gay dress, sitting in a chariot 
trimmed with gold and purple,, riding in splendor 
to a theatre or a dancing assembly? Would you 
rather have had a picture of a queen in royal ap¬ 
parel, sitting upon a thione and surrounded by a 
whole court of gay " lords and ladies” to do her 
homage? Behold I show you one more noble than 
the votary of pleasure or even " her majesty” on the 
throne. It is one who loves her God, and her neigh¬ 
bors for his sake. She pities the poor and wretch¬ 
ed, for Christ's sake and after his example; and 
it is not less her pleasure than her duty,to "visit the 
fatherless and the widows in their affliction, and to 
keep herself unspotted from the world/* The Bi¬ 
ble no where pronounces blessings on those who sit 
on earthly thrones, nor on those who are “ dressed 
in purple” and “ fare sumptuously every day.” But 
it does say, "Blessed are the merciful, for they shall 
obtain mercy.” It does say, that “ it is more bless¬ 
ed to give than to receive,” and that " whoso giv- 
eth a cup of cold water in the name of a disciple, 
he shall in no wise lose his reward.” 

We should always imitate those, whose example 
is lovely, and approved in the Bible. What then 
will the little girls do who read the Companion ? 
Do they wish to become queens, or rich and proud 
ladies, " living in pleasure” and " despising the 
poor?” It would doubtless be better they should 
be left as helpless orphans and beg their bread. 
May God preserve them from both conditions, and 
make them like the pious Indian lady, who, 
like her adored Master," went about doing good.” 

ON PARDON. 

“ I ask your pardon, Pa,” said little Nancy, who 
had hurt his cheek with her elbow, as she was 
jumping upon his knee and throwing her arm round 
his neck; " I ask your pardon, Pa,” said she in 
an affectionate and humble tone, and " kissed his 
cheek to make it well again.” 

Do you ask what such a silly story is put into the 
Companion for ? I will tell you; It is for the pur¬ 
pose ofgiving instruction ; and there are few things 
ao trivial and even silly, that a child cannot learn 
from them some useful lesson. 

It is a common practice among polite people, 
whether children or adults, for one to beg pardon 


of another when he has done him any slight inju¬ 
ry, or committed some act of neglect, or forgotten 
some proper act of attention and kindness. You 
may wish to know a whether this practice is right or 
not; and whether you would do well to adopt it 
and form a habit of this kind. It is very well that 
you should know, and I will give you my thoughts 
about it. 

It is very proper, therefore, that you should be 
kind, attentive, and obliging to all persons about 
you ; that you should remember their rights, and 
respect their feelings, and treat them with delicacy. 
It is right that you should do all this sincerely; 
not as a polite show, which you can put on to please 

them, but as the fruit of real kindness of heart. 
Such conduct is required by .the laws of politeness, 
and by the rules of the gospel too. Paul admon¬ 
ishes us to be " kindly affeclioned one toward an¬ 
other, tender-hearted, and courteous/’ 

Whenever you injure, or offend, or grieve one of 
your companions or friends, it is right you should 
be sorry and express your sorrow. If you did it 
from bad feeling or indifference, you should re¬ 
pent, and condemn your own conduct, and ask his 
forgiveness. If you grieved him through inadvert¬ 
ence, or mere accident, you cannot blame yourself, 
and need not ask for pat don. If there were the 
least sin about it, any bad feeling of heart, confess 
it as a sin with true sorrow of heart, and be forgiv¬ 
en. If it was an accident, express your regret, 
and sympathise with)the sufferer; but why should 
you acknowledge a crime which has not been com¬ 
mitted ; or beg pardon fora moral offence, when it 
had no bad intentions on your part ? You perceive 

then, that I would not have you say " I beg your par¬ 
don,” at every trifling accident. It is sufficient to 
say, " Excuse me,” or " I am sorry.” To speak 
of so solemn a thing as " pardon” very often, and 
when you mean little or nothing, may have a 
very bad effect on a child. He may come by and 
by to think that pardon itself, even for great sins, 
is nothing very important; and he may perhaps 
imagine that it is not very important wheth¬ 
er he is pardoned or not. 

I have thought too that some persons are very 
polite , who are not very penitent . I have thought 
so, because they will ask pardon one of another for 
little offences against good breeding, but would do 
very wrong indeed in other things, and say or care 
nothing about it. A gentleman will ask pardon 
for treading unintentionally on his neighbor’s toe; 
but will cheat him in a bargain or slander him be¬ 
hind his back, and never seek his forgiveness. 
Children, who are taught lo behave politely in 
company, will ask their parents’ forgiveness very 
civilly for a mistake or an accident; but will disobey 
their express commands, and when reproved will 
be angry and stubborn. Now such persons may be 
polite gentlemen and ladies, or well-behaved chil¬ 
dren, in outward appearance ; but they cannot be 
penitent believers, or followers of Christ " who did 
no sin, and in whose mouth is no guile.” To con¬ 
fess little faults to our fellow men, and live in the 
daily commission of great sins, against man and 
against God, is very inconsistent. It is to " pay 
tithes of mint and cummin, while we pass over 
judgment, mercy, and the love of God.” 

1 trust the little girl who was mentioned at the 
beginning of this article, does not allow herself in 
reat sins agaiust her parents or any other persons, 
believe she is much grieved, when she knows 
she has disobeyed her parents, or done any wrong 
to her brothers and sisters. She knows too, that 
sin against God is a dreadful tiling, and that she 
must have his pardoning mercy for Christ’s sake, 
or never go into his kingdom. But I am afraid 
she does not mourn for her sins against him as she 
ought, nor confess and forsake them so as to obtain 
mercy and be delivered from all temptation. I hope 
that this little incident will remind her, and all 
children who read about it, of their need 6f daily 
confessing their sins before God, and imploring his 
mercy in Jesns Christ; so that God may forgive 
her and them /all their offences, as freely and as 
kindly as Nancy’s Pa forgave her. Yea, God is 
infinitely more kind to the penitent sinner, than 


earthly parents can be. " As the heavens are high 
above the earth, so are his ways above our ways, 
and his thoughts beyond our thoughts.” 

For the Youth’» Companion* 
MOCK TENDERNESS. 

I was not a little surprised, on reading a communication in ther 
Youth's Companion of Dec. 15th, under the title of** Mock Ten¬ 
derness," at the sentiments which it contained. The object of 
the writer seems to hare been to show the propriety of allowing 
apprentices to chastise their master's children; and the guilt in¬ 
curred by the parent, who will not permit them to participate- 
with him in this necessary, but painful duty. 

The case there stated is tliis.—A child does wrong, and an ap¬ 
prentice strikes him. The parent severely reproves the appren¬ 
tice, telling him, if bis child does wrong to let him know it: anti 
if he must be corrected, it shall be done by none but himself.. 
Consequently **tlte npprentice did not check him again, when he 
uttered a falsehood, profaned the Sabbath, or took the name of 
the great Jehovah on his unhallowed lips. And he was afraid 
to swear and lie before his father, and thus no one corrected 
his faults."—If a child is guilty of such Heaven provoking vices^. 
before apprentices or any other persons, it is doubtless their du¬ 
ty to reprove him; and if tlieir course of life lie such as to make 
it evident, that they are displeased with his conduct because it is 
displeasing to God, the reproof will be felt. But supposing it is 
not felt. Must the apprentice proceed to nse the rod 1 By no 
means : his way is open. Let him tell the parent, and his duty 
is done. If the parent corrects the child, well: if not, the ap¬ 
prentice has nothing more to do. He has discharged his duty to 
the child, to the parent, and to God. No matter whether the 
person in fault be his master's child or his fellow apprentice, bo 
is not ** responsible" for his correction; whether a child or an 
apprentice, the father or the master must bear this responsibility.. 
It is what cannot be put upon another : it is an unalienable res¬ 
ponsibility, and he must sustain it. 

The writer asks,—**lfhis parents had truly loved his soul* 
would they have cured who corrected him for a fault, provided 
they had done it in a gentle manner 1"—I know not how a pa¬ 
rent can more clearly evince an entire want of love for the soul 
of his child, than by exposing him to correction from every oaw 
who may be disposed to ** strike him" for a fault. 

The principle alluded to needs only to be examined in order 
to be condemned. The disorder and confusion which it must ne¬ 
cessarily create in every household where it gains admittance, 
must be obvious. The children and apprentices correcting, nay, 
** striking" each other! Is the prohibition of this, ** Mock Ten - 
demeee 7” 

It is not the child, it is not the apprentice ; but the parent, 
the master who is bound to rule well his own household* 

In some other articles with the same signature [** D. C. C."] 
there is a principle, to say the least, of doubtful tendency. For 
instance : In a long story entitled ** The lost one found," pub¬ 
lished Sept. 8lli, and 15th, we have the history of at remarkably 
good little boy, * who was carried by stealth to a foreign land, at 
the age of 7 years. He becomes reconciled to the thought of 
leaving bis anxious relatives in suspense respecting his fate, just 
that he may have the pleasure of ** surprising" them by a future 
return, fie acquires as strong an attachment to the monster who 
tore him from his home, as he before had for his own father. He 
obtains an education at a foreign University-is (lie idol of all 
his friends :—becomes heir to the fortune of him who beguiled 
him away, and after an absence of 18 years, returns a minister 
of the gospel to his native town. Here he gains tlie affections 
of tlie people and becomes their pastor. He inquired for his re¬ 
latives, but can gain no information concerning them, though 
his aunt, who bad sustained tlie place of a mother to him in his 
childhood, has been a constant attendant on his ministry for a 
wliole year. 

Now I beg leave to ask; Is not this story unnatoral and mon¬ 
strous 1 Is it possible for tlie breast of a child of seven years, to 
contain a passion for surprising’ his friends strong enough to re¬ 
concile him to a banishment from them 1 Is it possilde for a 
good boy to leave his friends year alter year in an agonising sus¬ 
pense, when he has the power of relieving it 1 thus abasing the 
tenderest feelings of those who love him best 1 Again, is it pos¬ 
sible for a man to remain a whole year in the same parish with' 
a near relative, for whom he is constantly making diligent inqui¬ 
ry, without finding that relative 1 If Mien, this story is a most 
unnatural one, and the hero of it is r&tber deserving of censure 
than commendation, let not his character ** decked in colon 
not its own" be presented to our children for imitation. F. 

Remark*. —We readily submit to the above corrections, ao 
far as we are ourselves concerned, of articles which were ad¬ 
mitted without our usual esutioa. It is our desire to make our 
** little paper" altogether unexceptionable on the ground of mor¬ 
al and religious principles, and eafe as an assistant to the Chris¬ 
tian parent. We do not always satisfy ourselves j and we can¬ 
not say that our correspondent has passed his censures without 
cause.— Editor9. 


FORTH. 7. 


From the Centime /. . 

SUNSET ON SUNDAY EVENING, MAY 9TH. 

The golden orb of Heaven's canopy 

Now slowly sinking in the western wave. 

Effulgent in bis brightest panoply, 

Blesses the land which western waters lave. 

High in the lofty arch now cloud on cloud 
In rich confusion float along tlie sky, 

Prismatically fringed; the admiring crowd 
Intensely scan their mighty majesty. 

Back! scoffing atheist with thy sophistry, 

Nor heedless dare to mock th* avenging red 
With arguments of false philosophy; 

The' sun above proclaims, there is a God. 
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THE LZB1ABV. 



PIOUS INDIAN CHIEFS. 


The above Picture is the frontispiece to a little book, entitled, 
«« Narratives of the lives of Pious Indian Chiefs, who lived on 
Martha’s Vineyard more than a hundred years ago." Writ- 
tee by Rev. Exferiknce Mathew, Minister on that Island, 
and certified by the «ood Ministers of Boston at that time. 

There are sixteen Narratives in this Book. We select the one 
which the Picture is intended to illustrate, though there are oth- 
«n perhaps more interesting. 

TAWANQUATUCK, 

An Indian Sachem who became a Christian on Martha’s 
Vineyard, 

This person was the chief Sachem on the east 
end of Martha’s Vineyard, where the English first 
settled in 1642. 

He was kiud to the English at their first coming, 
and was, it is said, willing to let them hate land to 
settle on ; but several of his council, or chief men, 
being much against his selling any land to these 
new comers, he, to quiet them, gave several parts 
of his Sachemship to them, and then sold to the 
English a considerable part of what he reserved to 
himself, on which to make the Settlement now call¬ 
ed Edgartown. 

But though this Sachem was thus kind to the 
English, he did not directly see reason to embrace 
their religiou; nor did he appear as an enemy to it, 
being willing to consider what he did in a matter 
of so great importance. 

In the year 1646, when Mioksoo invited Hia- 
coomes (the first Indian preacheron the Vineyard) 
to come to his house, and instruct him in the reli¬ 
gion which he professed, this Tawanquatuck was 
then present as an auditor,with several other Indi¬ 
ans, and in a short time after, invited Mr. Mayhew 
to preach publickly to his people, and he himself 
became a constant hearer. 

On Mr. Mayhew’s first going to preach to the 
Indians on this invitation, the Sachems told him, 
that a long time ago the Indians had wise men 
among them, that did in a grave manner teach the 
people knowledge ; but they, said he, are dead, 
and their wisdom is buried with them; and now 
men live a giddy life in ignorance till they are white- 
headed, and though ripe in years, yet they go with¬ 
out wisdom to their graves. He also told Mr May¬ 
hew, that he wondered the English should be almost 
thirty years in the country, and yet the Indians un¬ 
wise still; but he said he hoped the time of knowl¬ 
edge was now come. He then also, others join¬ 
ing with him in it, desired Mr. Mayhew to preach 
in a stated course to the Indians, to make known 
the word of God to them: and soon after, going to 
Mr. Mayhew’s, to encourage him to comply with 
his request, told him that he should be to them as 
one that stands by a running river,filling many ves¬ 
sels ; even so, said he, shall you fill us with ever¬ 
lasting knowledge. 


He told Mr Mayhew, that the reason he desir¬ 
ed him to preach to the Indians was, because he 
wished the Indians should grow more in goodness, | 
and that their posterity might inherit blessings af¬ 
ter he was dead; and that he himself was also de¬ 
sirous to put the wprd of God to his heart, and to 
repent of, and throw away his sins, that after he | 
should cease to live here, he might enjoy eternal j 
life in heaven. i 

Mr. Mayhew complying with the request of this ' 
Sachem, and preaching to him, and as many of his { 
people as were willing to come to hear him, the 
Sachem was hated and persecuted by such as were 
enemies to the Christian Religion. I shall here 
give one instance of his sufferings, and shall set it 
down in Mr. Mayhew’s own words, written in a 
letter to the Rev. George Whitefield. : 

4 We had not,’ said he, ‘long continued our 
meeting, but the Sagamore Tawanquatuck met | 
with a sad trial; being at a place, where some 
Indians were fishing, where also was an English 
man present, as he lay on a mat on the ground 
asleep, by a little light fire, the night being very 
dark, an Indian came down, ready fitted for the 
purpose, and being about six or eight paces off, let 
fly a broad-headed arrow, purposing by all proba¬ 
bility to drench the deadly arrow in his heart’s 
blood; but the Lord prevented it: for, notwith¬ 
standing all the advantages he had, instead of the 
heart, he hit the eye-brow, which, like a brow of 
steel, turned the point of the arrow, which glancing 
away slit his nose from the top to the bottom. The 
Sagamore bled much, but was, through the mer¬ 
cy of .God, not much hurt. The darkness of the 
night hid the murderer, and he w&9 not discovered. 

The next morning I went to see the Sagamore, 
and found him praising God for his great deliver¬ 
ance. The cause of his being shot, as the Indi¬ 
ans said,was for walking with the English: and it is 
also conceived both by them and us, that his for¬ 
wardness for the meeting was one thing; which 
with the experience I have had of him, gives me 
matter of strong persuasion, that he bears in his 
brow the marks of the Lord Jesus. 

About a year and a half after Mr. Mayhew’s 
writing this account, a great number of the pray¬ 
ing Indians, of whom this Tawanquatuck was one 
of the most eminent, entered into a solemn cove¬ 
nant to serve the true God, and him only ; which 
covenant was, at their request, by Mr. Mayhew 
written in their own language for them, and a copy 
of it was soon after published in a letter of his to 
the Corporation. 

The praying Indians did also, about the same 
time, earnestly desire, that Christian civil govern¬ 
ment might be set up over them, and that transgres¬ 
sions of the law of God might be punished ; which 
being some time after done, this Tawanquatuck 
became & Christian Magistrate among the people, 
over whom he had before ruled a9 an Indian Sa¬ 
chem, and did, so fa*as I can learn, faithfully dis¬ 
charge that trust so long as God continued his 
life. 

All, both Indians and English, who knew the 
man while he lived, give him this testimony, that 
he continued all his days to be a person of a blame¬ 
less conversation. I cannot now find out in what 
year he died; but I think ii was near about 1670. 

[The wicked h*te the children of God, for their Itolinesa and 
goodness, and* cannot bear to see their light shine. It has been 
so in all ages, from the days of Cain to the present time; and 
among all kinds df people, from the savage Indian to the most 
learned and polite in civilised society. But T who would not rath¬ 
er be a hnmble Christian, to be persecuted and slain for Christ’s 
sake, than the wicked man who hates and reviles him 1J 


NARRATIVE. 

A SCENE OF DAILY OCCURRENCE. 

By S. C. Hall. 

It was in the gay and happy and flourishing me* 
tropolis of England—ihe great, the wealthy and 
the free—it was within the walls of a city in which 
strangers by hundreds, nay by thousands, even at 
the very moment were receiving their daily food, 
dealt out to them by a generous and liberal hand— 
that the circumstances recorded in the following 
article took place. The story when written, must 
appear more like the creation of fancy than,the 
unvarnished recital of fact; but an hour’s walk 
may afford abundant proof, how weak and ineffec¬ 
tive is the language in which it is described, and 
how far more fearful is the sight than the detail of 
human suffering. 

A few evenings ago, a young woman, whose age 
might be about sixteen, entered the shop of a ba¬ 
ker in otie of the principal streets of Spitalfields, 
and asked, in the naTne of a person who dealt reg¬ 
ularly at the shop, for two loaves of bread. They 
were readily given, but were received in a manner 
so peculiar as to excite the suspicion of the baker, 
who on narrowly questioning the conscience-stick- 
en girl, at once ascertained that she was not the 
messenger of the customer by whom she professed 
to have been sent. She was immediately given in¬ 
to the custody of a constable, and taken to the 
watch-house. When the charge was made, she 
uttered no word, but looked the very picture of 
misery without hope, and as she was led, or it may 
be almost said dragged along the streets, a few oc¬ 
casional but deep sobs were tlie only tokens that 
she was at all conscious of, or caring for the dis¬ 
graceful situation in which she stood—but when 
the creaking door of the temporary prison had clos¬ 
ed upon her, she sunk upon the clay floor, and 
wept and screamed as if her heart was breaking.— 
It was want, she would exclaim at intervals— 
want! want! my father and mother are starving ! 
and it was with difficulty the constable could loos¬ 
en her firm grasp of his cloak, and leave the wretch¬ 
ed girl to the most dreary of all solitudes, dreary 
even to the hardened in guilt. He had, however, 
learnt the address of her parents, and as he bent 
his way homeward, he called to mind the few af¬ 
flicting words she had uttered, the scanty clothing 
that covered her limbs, and the wild agony of her 
looks as she gazed upon him, while the tears fell 
rapidly down her very pale cheeks. Her story 
may be true, thought he; in this miserable dis¬ 
trict God knows what may have happened ; and 
as he recollected the place in which she had infor¬ 
med him her parents dwelt, 1 1 will go,’ he con- 
inued, * and see if she has told the truth.’ From 
his own scanty cupboard he took some bread and 
broken meat, and sought out the miserable dwell¬ 
ing. It was, indeed, miserable ; poveity and dis¬ 
ease appeared as if written on the very door; as 
he knocked, a hollow voice, that seemed the echo 
of the sound, replied, and he entered. 

A man about the middle age, wrapped in a kind 
of rug, his hair malted, his beard long, and his 
bloodshot eyes sunk in his bead, was leaning a- 
gainst a weaver’s loom, in one corner of the mis¬ 
erable apartment; in another corner lay a woman 
among some filthy straw, a torn blanket was thrown 
over ber, and at her feet, sharing the same scanty 
covering, were three children who appeared more 
like corpses laid there for the grave, than living be¬ 
ings in the spring of life. The woman drew the 
blanket more closely round ber as the stranger en? 
tered—the action deprived the children of their 
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share and the man saw that they were perfectly 
naked. The room contained no furniture of any 
kind, and iri the grate there had evidently been uo 
fire for many days. The poor young creature’s 
story then was true, thought their visitor, but it is 
my duty to ask some questions. The man on be¬ 
ing addressed, threw open the rug in which he 
was wrapped, and showed that there was no cloth¬ 
ing over his wasted limbs, but the bones seemed 
ready to break, at a single motion, through the yel¬ 
low skin that covered them, and he spoke in a bro¬ 
ken voice, and said that it was two days since he or 
his family had tasted food. How happy was the 
benevolent man, that he had brought something 
with him wherewith to satisfy their present hun¬ 
ger ! He drew out the bread and pieces of broken 
meat; and it was with horror he saw them raven¬ 
ously devoured by the woman and children, among 
whom they were divided. 

The tears were falling from his eyes as he list¬ 
ened to the brief story of their sufferings—the man 
and his family had been driven by distress to sell 
or pawn every article in their possession, one by 
one ; the garments of himself, his wife, and chil¬ 
dren had gone, and they had no prospect but that 
of perishing. He was a native of Coventry, and 
the distress there had driven them to London, 
where greater distress soon overtook them. And 
are these all your children? inquired the consta¬ 
ble. 4 No sir,’ was the reply, 4 we have another 
daughter. 1 * Where is she? 1 She told us, about 
an hour ago, that she had met a kind lady who 
promised her some bread, and she has gone to try 
and see her.’ The constable told them in brief 
terms of the melancholy situation in which the 
daughter stood. And oh! to see the withering 
look of the wretched mother, as she leaped from 
the straw, forgetful of the common calls of decen¬ 
cy, and to hear her agonizing scream, as she caught 
the man’s arm, exclaiming, 4 my chfid, my child 1’ 
and to think of the flushed cheek of the father, as 
he eagerly seized the man’s shoulder, and with a 
wild incredulous stare, asked wbat he said—or the 
wailing of the other children as they gathered 
round the group, scarcely conscious of what was 
meant, but terrified at the wilder looks of their pa¬ 
rents I Let us draw such a picture of our own 
dear, happy, prosperous homes, for a moment, and 
how our hearts will sink within us—how the brain 
will throb, and how the hand will tremble as the 
lips utter the words, 4 Merciful God, forbid I* 

Their visitor was in tears, but he sobbed forth a 
few words of consolation and assured them that 
he would tell the magistrate rn the morning all he 
had himself seen. 

He left the wretched dwelling still*more wretch¬ 
ed. Want and misery had been long their inmates 
and now shame was come to take up with them his 
abode; they endeavored to pray, but had their 
prayers been heard, they would have appeared 
more like revilings than the outpourings of trust¬ 
ing and patient sufferers. What could they do? 
they asked each other throughout the sleepless 
night—they coold not go naked as they were, to 
see their daughter, or to pray that she might be 
restored to their miserable hovel; they pictured 
her to their imagination, jaded as it was by hunger 
and want of rest, as perishing by her own hand, 
m the filthy hole to which the hand of justice had 
dragged her, and in the depth of their despair, 
they praye*d that when the morning brought the 
news to their wretched dwelling, their ears might 
be stopped by death. In moments of the most ut¬ 
ter hopelessness, the mother did counsel her hus¬ 
band to destroy her and her children, as they lay 
there among the straw—and she told him the deed 
was easily done, for already was the breath failing 
them. He hesitated, and the hideous glare of his 
eyes, and the movements of his long bony fingers, 
told that had he been further pressed to do the 
deed, it WQuId have been done. The heaving of 
his breast, as he heavily drew in his breach, and 
‘ with the same action loosened the tongue that 
cleaved to the roof of his mouth, told plainly of 
the agonizing struggle that was passing' within.— 
He gave one yell as if his brain had burst, and 


lay senseless along the ground. When he was 
roused Irorn his fit, the wife was standing over him 
—her face all bruised with the blows her own 
hands had inflicted in her madness , and one of her 
children, a very babe, lay stretched along the wall 
against which, in her phrenzy, she had cast it. 
The-morning had-been some hours gone, and there 
they lay gazing with almost insane looks upon one 
another, when the door suddenly opened, and the 
daughter rushed into the room bearing a large and 
apparently heavy bundle, whtch fell from her arms 
when she beheld the hideous glare of her parents’ 
eyes as they turned towards her. 

44 Oh father, father! mother, mother! said the, 
as she shook them both, see, see, God is good, and 
there are good men ;—I have brought food, and 
and money, food and money, food and money, see, 
see! For many minutes her efforts to arouse 
them from their stupor were vain ; at length, tho’ 
very gradually, they were made to understand 
what had taken place, and as they pressed their 
arm9 around their daughter’s neck, and wept over 
her bosom, their senses came back, and the call of 
nature was heard and answered. The girl had 
been followed by the kind constable’s wife, on 
whose Jap lay the little innocent whom the mother 
had nearly killed in her madness, and she was 
cautiously giving nourishing food to the other chil¬ 
dren. In a few moments they were all partaking 
of the relief that had been brought. A very few 
words will tell what remains of their story. When 
the wretched girl was brought before the magis¬ 
trate in the morning, the good constable was pres¬ 
ent in the office, and in his own plain but power¬ 
ful language, he described the state in which her 
famishing parents and their children had been 
found ; a subscription was immediately entered in¬ 
to; the circumstance was made public; the poor 
girl was not only dismissed, but she bore with her, 
bread sufficient to relieve iheir immediate wants 
—and money was soon supplied to them by those 
who never turn a deaf ear to the call of the suf¬ 
fering. They are now living on the same spot, 
but at ease and comfort—by the labor of their 
own hands. 

Reader, this story is as true as that you now 
peruse it—it wasjienned from the lips of the con¬ 
stable, who bore so prominent and so honorable a 
part in the scene—and you may at any time learn 
his name, and hear it in his own more simple, but 
perhaps more impressive language. He will tell 
you that the assistance which your heart at this 
moment prompts you to bestow, is not now needed 
by the family for whom I may have excited your 
sympathy, but he will also tell you that there are 
thousands—thousands in his neighborhood who are 
in a state of equal destitution. 

BENEVOLENCE. 


THE BIBLE IN THE HOUR OF AFFLICTION. 

The following facts illustrate the tendency of the 
Bible to afford support uuder bodily suffering, and 
in prospect of approaching death. 

44 A young man was found, in dying circum¬ 
stances, in a dark back room. The whole exter¬ 
nal scene was that of poverty, affliction, and wo ; 
but the state of his mind was a foretaste of heaven. 
All within was calm and happy. His hope was 
beyond the grave; and the peace of God which 
passeth all understanding, kept his heart and mind 
in holy tranquillity and joy. When inquiry was 
made by what means he had attained to this happy 
state of mind, it was ascertained that a little girl of 
ten years of age had been accustomed daily to read 
to him in a Bible, which she had received from this 
association,(the British and Foreign Bible Society.) 
This enabled him patiently to bear his adversity; 
he believed the word of God ; and its holy influ¬ 
ence imparted happiness in misery, riches in pov- 
erty, joy in sorrow, and life in d&ith.” 

44 More than twelve months ago,” says a distin¬ 
guished friend of the Bible cause, 44 I went, pursu¬ 
ant to the request of a poor but benevolent woman 
in my neighborhood, to visit an indigent man, 
greatly afflicted. On entering the cottage I found 


him alone, his wife having gone to procure him 
milk from a kind neighbor. 1 was startled at the 
sight of a pale, emaciated man, a living image of 
death, fastened upright in his chair, by a rude me¬ 
chanism of cords and belts hanging from the ceil¬ 
ing. He was totally unable to move either hand or 
foot, having for more than four years been entirely 
deprived of the ose of his limbs; yet the whole 
time suffering extreme anguish from swelling at all 
his joints. As soon as I had recovered a little 
from my surprise at seeing so pitiable an object, I 
asked, 1 Are you left alone, my friend, in this de¬ 
plorable situation?’ 4 No, sir,’ replied he, in a 
touchingly feeble tone of mild resignation,(nothing 
but his lips and eyes moving while he spoke,) I am 
not alone, for God is with*me.' On advancing, I 
soon fouud the secret of this string declaration; 
for his wife had left on his knees, propped with a 
cushion formed for the purpose, a Bible, lying op¬ 
en at a favorite portion of the Psalrns of David, I 
set down by him and conversed with him. On as¬ 
certaining that he had but a small weekfy allow¬ 
ance certain , I inquired how the remainder of hi* 
wants were supplied: 4 Why, sir,’ said he, 4 Vis 
true, as you say, seven shillings a week would nev¬ 
er support us; but when it is gone, I rely upon tho 
promise I find in this book : 44 Bread shall be giv¬ 
en him, and his water shall be sure.”* I asked 
him if ever he felt tempted to repine under the 
pressure of so long continued and heavy a calamity. 

4 Not for the last three years,* said he, 4 blessed be 
God for it! the eye of faith sparkling and giving 
life to his pallid face while he made the declara¬ 
tion:—for I have learned in this book in whom to 
believe ; and though I am aware of my weakness 
and unworthiness, I am persuaded he will never 
leave me nor forsake me. And so it is, that when 
my lips are closed with locked-jaw, and 1 cannot 
speak to the glory of God, he enables me to sing 
his praises in my heart.” 

44 *1 his and much more did I hear during my 
first visit: and in my subsequent visits, (for I am 
not ashamed to say, that often for my own benefit 
ha/ve I gone to the cottage of this afflicted man ) 
1 generally found him with his Bible on his kneei, 
and uniformly witnessed the like resignation flow¬ 
ing from the blessing of God upon the perusal of 
his holy word. He died with a hope full of im¬ 
mortality, and is now gone to the rest that remain¬ 
ed for the pepple of God. And gladly would I 
sink into the obscurity of the same cottage—gladly 
even would I languish in the same chair, could I 
but enjoy the same uninterrupted communion with 
God ; be always filled with the same strong conso¬ 
lation, and always behold with equally vivid per¬ 
ception, sparkling before me, the same celestial 
crown. 

4 ‘ What, I would ask, what but the heart-felt in¬ 
fluences of the truths of religion, but the most deci¬ 
ded faith in the promises of the gospel, could en¬ 
able a man to sustain such a continuity of afflic¬ 
tion, not merely with tranquillity, but with thank¬ 
fulness ? And what can convince an individual of 
the utility, nay, the duty of distributing Bibles 
among the indigent, who does not become persua¬ 
ded by such an example as this? for all this poor 
man’s knowledge, and all his internal comfort, were 
derived from the Word of God.” — Monthly Cor . 
of Am, Bible Society . 


KOBALIT7. 


HARRY, THE APPRENTICE. 

Twenty years ago I knew Henry Mandin. He 
was the son of a very poor man, and at the age of 
thirteen was bound an apprentice to a respectable 
mechanic in a neighboring village. He was very 
active and ingenious. He was faithful to his work, 
and consequently found many leisure hours for 
sporting with other boys of the village. Several 
months passed away, and Harry seemed to en¬ 
joy his time extremely well. He, however, would 
sometimes meditate very seriously on the manner 
in which he spent his leisure time. 

One night after he had gone to bed he lay awake 
for an hour or two. He said to himself, 44 What 
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good will all this play do me ? I shall by and by 
be a man, and then 1 shall know but little more than 
barely to work my usual hours, and then play like 
a boy.” After many such firm reflections he fell a- 
sleep. He awoke the next morning with the 
thoughts fresh on his mind, and rose with the de¬ 
termination to devote but half as much time as 
usual to sport, and the rest of his spare time he 
would spend in reading books, if he could find any 
one who would lend him. He finished his regular 
portion of work for that day long before sun-down. 
He then went to Esquire Tisdale,(who was a very 
good man,) and asked him if be would lend him 
some books to read. Esquire Tisdale looked at 
him for a moment with a little surprise, yet with a 
smile on his face. “ And why do you wish books 
to read ?" “ Because," said Harry, " I have sever¬ 
al hours spare time during the week, which 1 us¬ 
ually spend with my play fellows : but 1 was think¬ 
ing last night it would be a great deal better for 
me to spend a part of the time in reading some 
books, that will do me good when 1 become a 
man. 1 have no money to buy them, and if you, 
eir, will be good enough to lend me one to begin 
with, I will use it carefully, and be very much o- 
bliged to you." 

The good man was always delighted with an op¬ 
portunity to do good ; and the honest simplicity of 
the boy in.making this application, heightened his 
pleasure in granting the request. He not only lent 
him an interesting little volume for that week, but 
promised him the use of any books he might wish 
to read. * 

Harry went home with his precious treasure, and 
began to read. He became so well pleased with 
the book that he spent but very little time in the 
company of his mates. He returned the volume 
and took another, and several weeks passed in a 
similar manner. They could not but miss him, 
as he had been the most active among them. 
After learning the reason of this absence, they be¬ 
gan to laugh at him, and asked him if he was go¬ 
ing to turn Methodist ? Harry had naturally a 
proud heart, and was not altogether pleased with 
their ridicule. One night he considered the sub¬ 
ject for a long time, after he had went to bed, 
doubtful whether he should keep to his favorite 
pursuit of reading, or yield to the entreaties of his 
friends, and spend all his spare time in play. He 
fell asleep without coming to any determination. 
The next morning he awoke, and thought of the 
subject a few minutes before he arose. It took 
him but a short time to decide. 

He bounced out of bed—snapped his fingers as 
a sign of his resolution, “ What's all their nonsense 
to me ?" said he. “ They may call me Methodist 
if they please; I will get my knowledge in spite of 
them. They may have their play, and Til have 
the books. So good bye to ye, my lads, I'll not 
go with you at all now." He quit their com¬ 
pany, and month after month, and year after year, 
ho pursued a course of reading, which stored his 
mind with the most valuable information. IJsq. 
Tisdale sought many occasions of conversing with 
him about what he had read, and opened his mind 
to that all important subject which relates to the 
immortality of the soul, and of the only way to 
escape eternal punishment. He lent him religious 
books. The effort was not lost. The Holy Spirit 
accompanied the judicious means, and Harry be¬ 
came a penitent believer in the Lord Jesus Christ. 

Youthful reader,—would you like to know what 
has become of Harry T He is now one of the most 
respectable men in our country. His knowledge is 
extensive, and his society is sought and esteemed by I 
all good men. By his industry he has acquired a | 
competent r ortune. He has enough to support his 
family, and to supply the wants of the poor and af¬ 
flicted around him. He is, indeed, a happy man, 
because his house is the house of prayer. He loves 
his Bible and his God, and is constantly looking 
forward to the day of his death, as to a day that 
will introduce him to the glories of the heavenly 
world, where are the saints and angels of the Lord, 
and where his Jesus dwells to receive all those who 
love and sorve him, into mansions of everlasting 
happiness. 


Where, O where, is the apprentice that would 
prefer the tiresomeness of sporting playing, to the 
rational and happy course which Harry pursued ? 

[Juvenile Magazine, 
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WATER. 

See, said Robert to his father one day, what a 
beautiful cloud yonder is in the sky? I wonder, 
what it is made of? 

My dear boy, replied his father, it is nothing 
but water. 

Why, pa, you astonish me, cried Robert; what, 
is that water , which lies on a heap up high in the 
air, and has such beautiful colors and curious 
shapes? 1 

It is even water, my son. Do you not know 
that rain is water, and that rain falls out of the 
clouds? 

But pa, if rain does fall out of the clouds, does 
that prove that clouds are water ? I have seen rain 
fall out of the tree tops; but that never led me to 
suppose that trees are water. Do explain this to me. 

It pleases me, Robert, said his father, to see you 
p* desirous of knowing the truth of things, and not 
to be satisfied with bare appearances. I will en¬ 
deavor to clear up this difficulty to your satisfac¬ 
tion. You have seen water boil in a pot, and you 
have seen steam come out of it. Now the water 
will all boil away, and when it is gone the steam 
will stop rising, so the water all goes out in steam, 
or very small particles of water raised by the heat, 
which float in the air and become invisible. 

Yes, said Robert, [ remember putting a piece of 
cold iron in the 'steam of a pot, and it was soon 
covered with large drops of water. I suppose that 
it was the steam settling on the iron. 

Yes, Robert; and now 1 will tell you more about 
the operations of water. You know that when 
things are wet, they will become dry, and you can¬ 
not see the water run out of them. The reason is, 
it goes off in steam or vapour which is invisible to 
the eye. In this way water rises into the air con¬ 
tinually, which is always full of it. Set a bottle of 
cold water in a warm room, and it will soon be 
covered with drops of water which collect on it out 
of the air. The little invisible particles of steam 
are attracted by the cold glass: they touch one 
another till they become large enough to be seen, 
and by that means collect by degrees into drops. 
In this way the rain is formed.—A cloud is noth¬ 
ing but fog or steam become visible in small drops 
of water, but not heavy enough to sink down in the 
air. By some means which God has provided for 
that purpose, those little bits of water which float 
round in the air like dust, touch one another by the 
force of attraction, and when they become large 
enough they fall down. While they are falling 
they continue to increase in size till they become 
a heavy rain. 

I thank you, pa, said Robert, now I understand 
it. But what gives the clouds so many colors ? 

The colors, Robert, are the reflection of the light 
of the sun. There are colors in the sun’s light, 
and things on which be shines have the power of 
throwing back the light to our eyes, and showing 
colors. But let us return to the clouds and water. 
You see what a fine contrivance the clouds are for 
watering the fields when they become dry. The 
heat of the sun or air dries up the water from the 
sea, the air carries it over the land and throws it 
down on the fields to make the grass and other 
things grow. And then again the sun dries it out 
of the water after the grain grows, and causes it to 
ripen and become hard, fit to keep in the barn, 
and be made into bread, which water goes off again 
in the air to fall in rain in another place. This is 
the way that all green things grow, by which it'ap- 
pears that steam supports the life of men, beasts, 
trees, and plants. Steam does more:—It makes 
all rivers and streams of water and springs. For 
these all are the offspring of vapour and rain, which 
fall on the land and runs off in rivers. Did you 
I never hear people complain of too much rain ? 

1 Yes, papa, I have often. I heard neighbor 


Brown say the other day, that he whhed it would 
always stop raining when the ground became wet 
enough to make his crops grow. But now I see 
that il the silly man could have his wish we nev¬ 
er should have rivers for steam boats to run on : 
no, nor grist mills to grind our wheat. This makes 
me think of ’what^you once told me, that God is a 
muqh better contriver and workman than man, and 
knows best in every thing. 

Yes, Robert, he does; and in nothing is his wis¬ 
dom and goodness seen plainer than in giving us 
the Bible, and the Church, and Christian minis¬ 
ters, and school masters to teach us how to read. 


IDITORIALi 


ON THANKFULNESS. 

For the Youth *i Companion, 

A poor woman was once acknowledging a fa¬ 
vor received from a kind friend, wheu a lady pres* 
ent said, “ I suppose yon were very thankful for 
the present." “ No," answered the woman, “ I 
was glad to have it, but I fear I was not thankful ." 

Now, Mr. Editor, if you will define to your 
young readers the difference between being glad 
only, when we receive favors, and feeling thankful, 
you will oblige a friend to the "Youth's Companion." 

REMARKS. 

We can easily make a metaphysical distinction 
between gladness and thankfulness; but there would 
be one serious difficulty, our * young readers' would 
not understand it. We must try, therefore, to make 
a common-sense distinction in plain language. 

It occurs to us at this moment, that a dog and a 
cat may help us to understand and explain this 
matter. A cat is a very selfish creature. She will 
catch any good thing which you give her to eat, 
and run away and cram it down greedily, and take 
no more notice of you till she wants something 
more. Not so the dog. He is a more gener¬ 
ous animal. When he is hungry, he will sit and 
look wishfully in your face. If you throw him 
a mouthful of food, his eyes sparkle with joy, and 
tell you, as plainly as a dog’s eyes can, that he 
is very much obliged to you. He will frisk about 
you playfully, and if he can do anything for you 
in return for jour kindness, you may be sure he 
is ready to do it. 

Now something of the same kind takes place 
among children and among men; only in. a far 
more noble sense, because we have souls, and dogs 
and cats have not. I wish, however, that every 
body who has a soul would be as grateful for favors, 
as a dog is without a souL 

When you receive a favor,and enjoy it, thinking 
or caring only for yourself \ you are glad but not 
thankful. Your parents, lor instance, give you 
such things as you wish very much to have, and 
rejoice to receive. You take them, use them, en¬ 
joy yourselves very much, and that is all. You do 
not thank your parents for them; do not care how 
much trouble or expense you have made them; 
do not inquire what returns you can make them ; 
but feel as if your parents were in debt to you, and 
ought to give you all these things, and you have 
nothing to do for them. If you have selfish grati¬ 
tude, you do not care whether your brothers and 
sisters have good things too, or not; and do not try 
at all to make your parents happy, and show to them 
that you remember their favors. It is a narrow, 
ugly spirit; and those who bestow favors on such 
children soon become tired of it, and treat them as 
such miserly souls deserve. 

A thankful child has very different feelings 
from these. When a gift is bestowed upon him, he 
often feels unworthy fo receive it, and wondeis why 
it should be given him ; instead of thinking that 
he deserves it and a great deal more. He is often 
melted to tenderness and tears, thinking of the 
great kindness of his friends. He thanks his ben¬ 
efactors, not because it is the custom, but because 
he feels grateful, and loves to acknowledge their 
kindness and speak of it to their honor. He also 
loves to testifv his gratitude by his actions, seeking 
how he may do them favors in return, and promote 
their comfort and happiness. The gifts he receivea 
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do not make him proud, and induce him to ex* 
peel and demand mote. He is afraid of abusing 
the gifts bestowed on him, and thus bringing dis¬ 
honor upon his friends. 

The same remarks apply to the temper we pos¬ 
sess, when we receive gifts from God. The sel¬ 
fish person is glad that God gives him 44 life, and 
breath, and all things and he knows that His 
favors are coming down upon him every morning 
and every moment. But he takes these blessings 
and 44 consumes them on his lusts,” while he does 
not Jove to bless and praise his heavenly Friend. 
He still cries, 44 what shall I eat, what shall I drink, 
and wherewith shall I be clothed,” but does not 
say, 44 what shall I render to the Lord for all his 
benefits?” He lives without prayer; without 
thanksgiving and without praise ; without inquir¬ 
ing daily what he shall do to glorify God and 
show forth his praise. These ate the feelings of 
all men and children before they are born again ; 
while they are impenitent and without God in the 
world. They are glad when God gives them their 
heart’s desire ; not because they care for Him, but 
because they love themselves arid their pleasures 
more than God. They have no melting sense of 
their unworthiness, or of their obligations to love 
God and praise and serve Him for all his mercies. 
Such is the awful selfishness of the human heart. 
It is acted out fully in its true character by the pa¬ 
gans, where the light of the gospel and Christian 
example do not restrain it. Among the people of 
one country in the East to whom missionaries have 
gone, not a word could be found in their whole 
language to express thankfulness either to God or 
man ! Now every people invent words to express 
all the sentiments and feelings which they have in 
their hearts from day to day. Therefore, as this 
people had no word for gratitude, it is certain they 
had no gratitude in fheir hearts. What an evidence 
is this of the selfishness and wickedness of man. 

But Christians, the friends of God, are thankful, 
both to God and to every human benefactor. They 
feel before God, that they are 44 unworthy of the 
least of all his mercies.” But they see blessings 
coming from his hand every moment, “ more in 
number than they can count.” And they are nev¬ 
er happy in receiving and enjoying them, unless 
their hearts can go out towards God in warm ac¬ 
knowledgments of thankfulness and praise. They 
also wish with all their hearts, to render back to 
God all the love and service and praise which they 
can, with all their heart and soul, in a life of new 
and cheerful obedience to all his commandments. 
They are chiefly thankful for the unspeakable gift 
of a Savior, and all the wonders of redemption, and 
desire to live for him who died for them. 

Children, your mercies are infinite, both as to this 
life and the salvation of your souls. Are you glad 
only, or are you thankful % What says your heart, 
in remembrance of all the divine mercies? And 
what says your daily conduct ? 

For the Youth*s Companion* 

SOMETHING FOR CHILDREN TO THINK UPON. 

Being much interested in the welfare of children, 
I should like to stir up their minds by way of re¬ 
membrance of some things to which they ought to 
attend, in order to make them agreeable to others 
as well aa comfortable to themselves. 

Children should feel as if they were made for 
something , besides play and self gratification. They 
must remember they have duties to perform to their 
parents, brothers and sisters, and all around them, 
aa well as to themselves and their Creator. I will 
give a few*words of advice to the young readers of 
the Companion, and tell them how they should be¬ 
gin the day. Children are apt to be very sleepy 
ip the morning; and when they are called, they 
are sometimes impatient and unwilling to awake; 
and will lie a long time after they are requested to 
rise. InBtead of that, when the mother or any one 
says 4 It is time to awake out of sleep/ they should 
not beinaBurly mood,they should not turn and groan, 
and ahrag their shoulders, and cover their heads 
in bed. They should make one grand effort, shake 
off sleep, jump out of bed cheerfully and pleasantly. 


They should wash their face, head, ears, teeth, and 
h^nds; dress as soon as possible; and not forget 
to return thanks to God for the protection of the 
night, while they lay defenceless and insensible to 
danger. They should reflect that many others have 
been called into the eternal world, while they have 
slept and awoke in safety ; that many have suf¬ 
fered distressing sickness, while they have been 
free from pain. 

When the duties of the chamber are performed, 
children should say, 4 Lord, w hat. wouldst thou 
have me do V and be willing to do right . One thing 
the Lord commands children to do is, to obey 
their parents. This is a very important duty, but 
it is one that many children hate to perform. They 
profess to love their parents, and expect them to 
make great sacrifices for their good ; but what are 
they willing to do in return ? Some children de¬ 
light in honoring and obeying their parents, and 
| are careful to do nothing which they know they 
| will not apptove. They ate as afraid of disobeying 
when their parents’ eyes are not upon them, as 
when in their presence. But. 1 have been very 
sorry to see some children, who, when they were 
bid to do any thing, said by looks if not in words, “I 
don’t want to do it 44 I am going somewhere else;” 
or, 44 Why can't John, or James, or Lucy, do it?” 
Or, if they do the thing requested, they will sit and 
think of it a while and then go as if they were ve¬ 
ry old or lame. They will walk slowly and shut 
the door hard after them. Perhaps they go to 
play and forget what they were sent for; or will be 
so long in getting what they went after, that the 
mother or whoever sent them is quite troubled and 
tired of waiting. 

When children go to school and have lessons to 
learn at home, they should give their attention 
to them in proper season ; and afterwards, if they 
have time, indulge in some innocent recreation. 
Having their lessons perfectly and seasonably com¬ 
mitted, they will then be ready to do a kindness 
for any of the family who need their assistance. 
There are no children but can find opportunities 
to be useful, if they look for them. And they must 
never think it hard to be obedient and submissive 
to those parents who are always doing them good, 
and who often pass hours of anxiety and wakeful¬ 
ness, while their children are in quiet sleep. Let 
it be remembered, that disobedient and fractious 
children generally make bad members of society, 
and come to some miserable end. A Parent. 


UZ80BLLAN7. 


Ladies' Head Dresses .—The head has the most 
beautiful appearance,as well as the highest station in 
the human figure. Nature has laid out all her art 
in beautifying the face; she has touched it with 
vermillion, planted in it a double row of ivory, made 
it the seat of smiles and blushes, lighted up and en¬ 
livened it with the brightness of the eyes, hung it 
on each side with curious organs of sense, given 
it airs and graces that cannot be described, and 
surrounded it with such a flowing shade of hairaa 
sets all its beauties in the most agreeable light. In 
short, she seems to have designed the head as the 
cupola to the most glorious of her works; and 
when we load it with a pile of supernumerary or¬ 
naments, we destroy the symmetry of the human 
figure, and foolishly contrive to call off the eye from 
great and real beauties to childish gewgawa, rib¬ 
bons, and bonelace.— Addison. 

Admonitory Sentence.—Hhe late Rev. Dr. Gar¬ 
diner of Boston is represented in one of M. Ca¬ 
rey’s essays on the charities of Philadelphia, as 
having said— 44 My dearly beloved Brethren, let me 
soelmnly assure you, that some of you might appro¬ 
priate five, some ten, some fifteen, some twenty 
thousand dollars a year for charitable and benevolent 
purposes, and still retain enough to ruin your chiU 
dren” Mr. C. very justly remarks. 44 What a les- i 
son! bow little regarded by parents in general 1 
How fully borne out by the career of a large num¬ 
ber of those, who inherit independent fortunes with* 
out the necessity of attending to business. 


POBTB7. 


From the Salem Obeerver . 
AUTUMNAL SCENERY. 

How bright is the scene when the Autumn sun glowing, 
Spread* richness and plenty o'er mountain and vale ! 
When the orchards and fields their ripe fruits are bestowing. 
And the Harvest hymn floats on the breath of the gale ! 
And while the gav season our hearts fondly cherish. 

Still shaded with sadness its visions appear; 

For they tell us of beauty which bloomed but to perish,- 
The beauty which passed—with the Infantile Year ! 
Where now are those sweets which fond nature discloses. 
When first she assumes her gay mantle of green ? 

When Spring decks the fields with her garlands of roses. 
Or *Summer's brig t verdure enlivens the scene ? 

They have passed—and like beatify by age superseded, 

Gray Autumn has left them all withered and sere ! 

They have fled one by one, all unwept and unheeded. 

Too frail to abide, with the Ripening Year. 

But bright is the livery which Autumn is spreading, 

To garnicli the fields where the early flowers grew ! 

A hardier race their rich perfumes are shedding, 

Of growth more majestic and ruddier hue ! 

The fields and the brooks and the hedges are bordered 
With herbage and flowers to the Autumn winds dear; 
While the plains with rich cornfield and vinevards em- 
Exult in the pride of the Bountiful Year . [broidered. 
And see, through the woodlands what hues are extending. 
As midst the sere foliage the arid winds blow ! 

How the crimson, the gold, and the scarlet are blending, 
And the purple, the green, and the orange lints glow ! 

But false are those colors, whose splendor thus heightens 
The charrn which fast veiging to ruin ap|>ear ! 

As the hectic’s deep flush oil the dying cheek brightens. 
They mark but the flight of the Hastening Year ! 

For soon shall the flowers to rude frost lie subjected, 

The orchards and fields their late joys shall deplore ; 

The herbage shall die on the plain* unprotected, 

And Nature look gladsome and smiling no more! 

And soon shall the long tedious nights be prevailing. 

The sun to the Tropic shall speed his career; fing- 

While through the bare woodlands the piercing winds wail. 
Commence the sad moan for the Languishing Year. 

, 

TO A LITTLE BOY. 

My little friend, 

May Jesus send 
His peace and love to you— 

Be always near 
Your heart to chear, 

And sinful thoughts subdue. 

May smiling- skies 
Above you rise, 

And flowers surround your way— 

May lilies blonin, 

To shed perfume, 

And cheer your earthly day. 

May you, in youth. 

Receive the truth 
By God the Savior given— 

And love his word. 

That marks the road 
Which leads to bliss in heaven. 

Then love and peace, , 

And joy’ll increase, 

And you'll be free from care— 

And when you die, 

God will on high 

Receive and bless you there. Juvenile Miscellany 

THE BIRTTLILU'"PRESENT. 

Your birth-day, mv sweet sister— 

What shall my offering be 1 
Here's the red grape from the vineyard, - 

And loses from the tree. 

But these are both too passing. 

Fruit and flowers soon decay. 

And the gill must be more lasting 
I offer thee to-day. 

’Tis a joyful day—thy birth-day— 

A sunny morn in spring; 

Yet thy sweet eyes will be sadden'd. 

By the mournful gift I bring. i 
Alas ! my orphan sister, 

You’ll not recal the face, * 

Whose meek and lovely likeness 
These treasured lines retrace. 

It is your mother's picture; 

You are so like her now— 

With eyes of tearful dimness, 

And grave and earnest brow! 

O! be like Iter, my own sister! 

But less in face than mind; 

I would you could remember 
One so tender and so kind. 

O ! weep that angel mother! 

Such tears are not in vain ; 

Yet, dry them in the hope, love. 

We all shall meet again. 

And keep this general monitor, 

And when you kneel in prayer 
Deem an angel's eye is on you— 

That your mother watcltes there. 

I’ll believe that she rejoicee, 

O'er her darling child to day 
God Mess thee: dearest sister! 

Tis all that I can say.’, L. E. 1. 
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PIOUS INDIAN CHILDREN. 


The above Picture is the frontispiece to a little book, entitled, 
** Narratives of the lives of Pious Indian Children, who lived on 
Martha’s Vineyard more than a hundred yeart ago,** Writ-, 
ten by Rev. Experience Mathew, Minister on that Island, 
find certified by the good Ministers of Boston at that time. There 
nre twenty-two Narratives iu the Book. 

Elizabeth Pattompan, was one of the Indian Children, 
described in this book. Her Narrative was published in the 
Yoath’s Companion of the 23d Sept. last. The passage allud¬ 
ed to in the above picture, is as follows : 

“ One morning, her father going out of his house before it was 
quite light, and walking towards their spring, he thought he 
tieard near dial place the voice of his daughter, who went o** 
some time before him ; and going a little nearer, he f—ud that i 
lie was not mistaken, for lie then plainly hear*****’ calling on God , 
for his mercy to be extended to b—-•*' 

We nnu> Aon the book the Narrative of 

ABIGAIL MAN HUT, 

Who died at Cldlmark in the year 1685, aged twenty ye art. 

Abigail Manhut was a daughter of John Am- 
cnanhut, an Indian minister, and a sister of Hosea 
Manhut, formerly one of the pastors of the Indian 
Church on the west end of Martha’s Vineyard: 
she was piously educated by |?er father and moth¬ 
er, who were both esteemed godly persona ; and she 
appeared pious from her childhood. 

She was taught to read while she was young,and 
delighted much in reading the Scriptures and other 
good books. 

She also loved to go to meeting and hear the 
word of God preached, and was a strict observer of 
the Sabbath. 

She was not inclined to run about with rude and 
wicked company, as many young people are, but 
constantly and seriously attended the worship of 
God in the family to which she belonged; and was 
always very dutiful and obedient to her parents. 

She had not, so far as did appear, any fellowship 
with the unfruitful works of darkness; but was, on 
the contrary, a zealous reprover of them. 

Her relations, yet living, do affirm that she used 
boldness and courage in reproving their indiscre¬ 
tions when she knew them to be guilty of any fault. 

Such as were acquainted with her also affirm, 
that she used to pray by herself, and that very fre¬ 
quently ; and when she had none with her but 
children, she was sometimes found praying with 
them. 

She used, in the time of her health, to discourse 
very seriously about the things of God and another 
life; and having learned of her mother with whom 
she lived after her father’s death, to sing psalm 


tunes, she used not only to sing with the rest of 
the family before morning and evening prayer, but 
was also frequently heard singing Psalins by her¬ 
self alone. 

It is so long since this young woman died, that 
I cannot distinctly remember many things concer¬ 
ning her; but while I was writing this account of 
her, my aged mother came in and told me, that she 
lived and labored for some time in my father’s 
house, behaving herself very well while she was 
there; and that my father esteemed her a veiy pi¬ 
ous person. 

She died of a lingering consumptive distemper 
and appeared sensible of the gradual approach of 
death towards her ; and in the time of her sick -1 
ness, behaved herself as one that had lived well j 
ought to do. She prayed often to God, and desir¬ 
ed others to pray with and for her, and gave many 
good exhortations to her relations, and others that 
came to visit her; and her mind appeared to be 
calm and serene, as being possessed with peace in 
believing. 

When she was going to die she was sensible of 
it, and told those about her, that she should now 
presently leave them ; but seemed not at all surpri¬ 
sed at the approach of the king of terrors. She 
comforted her relations by telling them, that she 
was perfectly willing to die, being persuaded that 
she was going to God, in whose presence there 
was fulness of joy ; yea, she rejoiced that that hap¬ 
py time was now come. She also exhorted and 
encouraged those about her to love God, and live 
to him; telling them how good and profitable it 
was so to do. 

Having spoken to this purpose, and seeming to 
be nigh to death, her friends that were with her 
committed her to God by prayer; and she appear¬ 
ed evidently to join with them therein, by lifting up 
her hands and eyes to heaven, from whence she 
well knew that all her help came. After this she 
spake no more ; hut being asked whether her de¬ 
sires were still after God, she by a sign answered 
that they were; and so went to Him after whom 
her soul longed. 


NARRATIVE. 


MARCELLA, 

THE ROMAN DAUGHTER. 

Trantlated from the French . 

Marcella was the only daughter of Apollodorus, a 
skilful architect who flourished under the reign of 
Trajan. Nature heaped her gifts upon this young 
girl in a most remarkable manner. At twelve 
years old, she was as much a woman in manners 
and character, as young ladies usually are at 
eighteen. The least valuable of her gifts was her 
extreme beauty. Her long glossy hair fell in abun¬ 
dant masses on her neck , and shoulders, her large 
dark eyes were full of mild intelligence, her motions 
were graceful, and her figure tall and majestic. 
The painters and sculptors all crowded around her 
father’s house, eager to obtain her likeness, as a 
copy for tho Hebes and Floras, with which they 
decorated palaces and temples. 

Bui, as I have said, beauty was the least of her 
attractions. Her intelligence, amiability, polite¬ 
ness and dignity would have gained admiration had 
they belonged to the plainest person. 

At ten years old, she wrote Greek as correctly 
as Latin, which last was her native language. She 
knew by heart, and recited with much eloquence, 
the best passages from Homer /Virgil, and Ovid; 
she had read and made extracts from the most fa¬ 
mous orators and historians; she expressed herself 
in words remarkably proper and well-chosen; and 


the tone of her voice was so soft and harmonious, 
that it made even common thoughts apjiear beauti¬ 
ful. In reading, she was not satisfied with mere 
correciness; she did something more than “mind the 
stops;” she read with so much emphasis and feel¬ 
ing, that she expressed ju6t what the author wished 
to have expressed. In those days women seldom 
learned any thing, except a little music and dan¬ 
cing: but Marcella was early accustomed to make 
extracts, to analyze sentences, to define words, and 
to write letters upon all sorts of subjects ; in this 
way she acquired great purity of style. Sometimes 
she expressed the thoughts of the be6t poets in her 
own language, and sometimes she composed verses 
of her own ; in either case, the gracefulness and 
precision with which she wrote was truly remark¬ 
able. By her knowledge of history, mythology, ge¬ 
ography, and philosophy, she contrived to make in¬ 
teresting comparisons and allusions, whatever her 
subject might be: yet while tho appropriateness 
and abundance of her quotations and illustrations 
betrayed a careful reader and experienced writer, 
the simplicity of her style made them delightful 
even to the mo9t youthful. In conversation she was 
much admired. She never tried to make an unbe¬ 
coming display of her acquirements, and never 
failed to give others a fair opportunity to shine. For 
this reason, she was beloved by those who were 
inferior to her. 

Marcella, in addition to her other accomplish¬ 
ments, had a fine taste for drawing and architec¬ 
ture. Her father had taught her to be interested 
in these subjects; and nothing gave him more 
pleasure than to consult her in the plans he had 
formed. 

You will think this wonderful girl was perfect. 
Alas, she was not. She had one fault,which threw 
a shade over her finest qualities. She loved to 
laugh at what was ridiculous, or what appeared to 
her to be so; and when she thought of a witty sar¬ 
casm, she seldom paused to think whose feelings it 
might hurt. She was naturally kind and generous, 
and far from wishing to injure any one; but 9he 
was thoughtless in the exercise of her wit, and thus 
she did nearly as much harm, as if she had really 
been bad-hearted. A habit of speaking sarcastical¬ 
ly is a very grievous fault, whether it proceeds from 
ill nature or thoughtlessness. We should speak of 
the faults of others, as we wish to have our own 
spoken of by others. 

A sarcasm, although perfectly just, cost poor 
Marcella her own life, as well as that of her belov¬ 
ed father. 

Apollodorus had imprudently excited a prejudice 
against himself in the mind of Adrian, who after¬ 
wards became emperor. Trajan had employed him 
to farm the plan of a new and magnificent bridge 
to be thrown over the Danube ; and the bridge was 
begun and finished under the direction of that 
celebrated architect. Adrian, who coveted the 
reputation of being both painter and architect, at 
that time spent entire days in copying melons, cu¬ 
cumbers, gourds, and pumpkins. Whether he was 
jealous of the great fame of Apollodorus, I know 
not; but he found much fault with the bridge, and 
took every opportunity to ridicule it. The archi¬ 
tect, vexed at his unjust criticisms, said to him one 
day, with a smile of mockery, “ You had bet¬ 
ter content yourself with painting cucumbers 
and pumpkins; that employment is best suited to 
your talents.” Adrian never forgave this. He did 
not rest till Apollodorus was exiled far from Rome ; 
•and when he became Emperor, he caused the mag¬ 
nificent bridge over the Danube to be destroyed. 
He was extravagantly fond of building ; and a few 
years after he was clothed with the imperial purple,he 
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began to errect a Temple to Venus, When this 
edifice was finished, Adrian sent a model of it to 
Apollodorus, pretending he wanted to know his o- 
pinion of it, but in reality to humble and vex him by 
such a display of his superior talent; for he really 
though this temple was the eighth wonder of the 
world. The exiled architect, home-sick for his be¬ 
loved Rome, at first paid little attention to the 
model. Handing it to Marcella, he said, 44 Take 
it, my child, and examine the work of the pump¬ 
kin painter.” At the first glance the young artist 
discovered a shocking fault. 44 Ah, papa, look at 
this statue of Venus seated ! It is three times too 
high in proportion to the temple. If by any acci¬ 
dent,” said she, laughing, 44 the goddess should take 
a fancy to rise up, she must either break her head, 
against the ceiling, or stand nearly double.” 

The criticism was just, and Apollodorus could 
not but wonder that so glaring a fault had hitherto 
escaped observation. 44 Ah, it is easy enough to 
paint pumkins !” said he; 44 but not so easy to 
build bridges and temples.” 

When the model was returned, he did not fail to 
inform the emperor of a fault, which betrayed such 
ignorance of architecture, and which had been in¬ 
stantly discovered by a girl of thirteen years old. 

Adrian was the more angry at Marcella's remark, 
because he could not but acknowledge that it was 
true. To remedy the defect, it was necessary to 
demolish the temple, and build another. 

It is dangerous to wound the self-love of arbitra¬ 
ry princes. Apollodorus was accused of conspira¬ 
cy against the government; no proof could be 
brought forward ; but the judges were willing to 
please the angry despot and (hey condemned him 
to death. 

A retnarkable attachment existed between Mar¬ 
cella and her father ; for there was so much simi¬ 
larity in their tastes and pursuits, that he seemed 
like a companion and friend. When she heard of j 
his dreadful fate, she was overcome with grief and 
despair. She spoke of nothing, and thought of I 
nothing, but her father. Her appetite and strength 
began to fail, and it was soon evident that she 
would not long survive him. 

The only thing in which she took any pleasure 
was in erecting a monument, to commemorate his 
genius and her love. The model she formed was 
a little temple of white marble. The statue of 
Apollodorus was placed in the centre, surrounded 
by personifications of the fine arts ; his daughter 
knelt beside him with his hand pressed to her heart; 
and the goddess of immortality placed a crown up¬ 
on his head. Near this figure was a tomb of por¬ 
phyry, surrounded by weeping genii; Marcella, 
embracing the statue of her father, held in her left 
hand an open scroll, on which was written, ”1 can¬ 
not survive my father.” 

After this mouument was finished, the wretched 
girl failed rapidly. She tried to appear cheerful, 
for her mother’s sake ; but she grew weaker and 
weaker, and at Iasi anxiety and sorrow made her 
-quite delirious. She would talk to her father by 
the hour together; and sometimes she would raise 
her hand in fury and attempt to strike, calling a- 
loud upon the tyrant Adrian. 

A few hours before her death, her senses retur¬ 
ned. She begged her mother to forgive all the 
trouble she had caused her. “ Oh, how sorry I am 
to leave you alone!” said she, “ but I have com¬ 
fort in the thought that I go to meet my father.” 

Exerting all her remaining strength, she knelt 
humbly on the bed, and leaning on the bosom of 
her unhappy mother, she breathed her last sigh at 
the age of thirteen yoars and five months. 


BBLZOZON. 


THE CHRISTIAN VICTIM* 

The persecutions to which the early Christians 
were subjected, form the basis of a new work, re¬ 
cently published in Boston,under the title of” The 
Vestal, a tale of Pompeii.” We make a short 
attract. 

41 The last Christian who was brought out to 


suffer was an old and venerable man, whose white 
hairs and benevolent aspect pleaded eloquently in 
his behalf. In the procession he hobbled along by 
the aid of his staff alone—the last of the Christians 
in the procession. But the feebleness of his body 
extended not to his mind ; and he had joined the 
band in the centre of the arena,with a countenance 
as calm and a spirit as firm as the boldest martyr 
there. As he advanced into the arena leaning up-1 
on his staff alone, without a weapon, which he had 
refused as being too old and too feeble to wield it, 
the door of the vivarium was thrown open, and a 
huge lion rushed, with a deep roar, into the arena. 
The helpless old man turned instinctively towards 
him, but without offering any show of resistance. 
The infuriated animal lashed his sides with his 
tail, and tore up the sand, as he bounded furiously 
round the arena. The old man constantly turned 
towards him, with his eyes fixed upon him ; while 
the lion,asif he wished some apology for his attack, 
seemed endeavoring either to rouse him to some 
show of resistance, or to attack in the rear; for 
as he sprang toward him, he constantly turned a- 
side as he met the calm, fixed gaze of the unwa- 
veiing Christian. At length, amid the deep and 
breathless silence,theold man’s voice was heard, as 
he turned upward his gaze, * Father, into thy hands 
I commit my spirit.' 

* Now,* whispered Marcus, 4 the charm is brok¬ 
en and at the same instant, the lion waa seen 
bounding towards him with prodigious leaps.— 
This time he swerved not as before from his course, 
and in an instant he was seen crouching quietly at 
the feet of the old man. A pause of astonishment 
held the spectators breathless for an instant; then 
‘ A miracle! a prodigy, burst from a thousand 
tongues in every part of the amphitheatre. 

The Emperor liked not this; and at a private 
signal from him a tiger was turned out upon the 
arena. The lion instantly recovered his fierce¬ 
ness—his Joud, deep roar sounded like thunder— 
his mane bristled, and his eyes flashed fire. The 
tiger came leaping towards them, but was instantly 
met by the ravenous lion. The cofi.'^st was fierce, 
but it was short. The short snarl of the tige r was 
heard mingling with the deep roar of the lion—n C* 
they appeared like two wrestlers erect, and closely 
embraced in their desperate struggles—and now 
rolling jpgether upon the sand, and half buried un¬ 
der the cloud that their struggles raised about them. 
There was sudden leaping back and forth, as each 
tried to gain some advantage in a new attack. 
Gradually however the contest seemed becom¬ 
ing less violent; and as the cloud of sand subsid¬ 
ed, the lion was seen standing over the prostrate 
tiger, his teeth buried in his throat, from which 
ho was evidently draining the blood to satisfy his 
ravenous appetite; while the tiger, by the feeble¬ 
ness of his occasional struggles, which gradually 
became convulsive efforts, and terminated in what 
appeared a mere spasmodic shiver of the limbs, 
showed how complete was the victory of his foe. The 
Emperor would gladly have ordered fresh beasts to be 
turned in ; but the clamor of the superstitious mob 
was so loud, that unwilling to give offence to his 
people so soon upon his first visit, he thought proper 
to consent. 4 It is the will of the gods! It is the 
will of the gods !’ was shouted on every side. The 
Emperor yielded reluctantly to the will, not of the 
gods, but of the people, and the old man was re¬ 
moved unharmed. 

The spectacle closed. The people rose—while 
the Emperor retired, and the confused hum and 
noise of a retiring crowd was heard. 

For my own part, I involuntarily exclaimed, as 
the old man was led safely away, 4 thank the gods 
for this!' 

4 Thank Jehovah, rather,' said a soft low voice 
at my side. 

I turned instantly round towards the Vestal, who, 
I was convinced, must have uttered the remark! 
but nothing in her manner indicated it.—On the 
contrary, with the rest of the Vestals she seemed 
preparing to retire, conducted and guarded by the 
ictor and the sanctity of her own character. 


MOBALZTT. 


From the Christian Mirror • 
THE THREE BROTHERS. 

The future is a mystery. We know what has 
been ; but what shall be is hidden from us—is ob¬ 
scured in darkness; and our shortsightedness can¬ 
not penetrate the thick clouds of futurity. Man 
who is born in affluence, and surrounded by friends, 
may have been forsaken, friendless, and imprison¬ 
ed, ere tho day of death arrives, with none to re- 
member his sorrows, or soothe his mental agonies; 
while he who is of obscure birth, known only as 
poverty is known, may have arisen to conspicuous 
seats, and distinguished honors. Evei thus it is. 
Then let none boast of birth, or wealth, or friends; 
nor let the forsaken be cast down. Surely we know 
not what a few years will bring forth. 

It was a calm and serene morning in June. The 
glorious sun had but just peered over the far dis¬ 
tant ocean. Not a cloud was stretched in lawless 
repose on the blue vault of heaven. * But silence 
reigned—as if the globe had been changed from 
all its noise and bustle into a magnificent charnel 
house. But soon the stillness was broken by the 
infant prattle of a fond mother's cherub ones. They 
had arisen with the sun, and were now sporting in 
all the loveliness and buoyancy of childhood, upon 
the dark green earth. That mother then was hap¬ 
py. She could smile with her children, and look 
up to God and bless him for the happiness which 
he was permitting her to enjoy. But could she have 
overturned the strong-sealed pages of the future, 
her joy would have instantly been turned into sor¬ 
row—and the flush of health would have been swept 
from her brow. But it was not best for her to read 
the fearful destiny of those whom she held dear at 
life.—They were comparatively innocent then, and 
she, like too many indulgent parents, presumed 
they would ever be thus. No crimes had stained 
their characters : they knew no wrong. Gay and 
ardent, careless of the future, away*old time, har¬ 
ried the earliest morning of their days. 

Soon had the eldest stepped upon his fourteenth 
year; but he was entirely an altered being. Ha 
no\V could drink, and swear, and fight, without 
fearing Gou roan. No one who knew him, would 
employ the impious youth, neither would he live at 
home; but uniting himself with a ship's crew, ti6 
followed a seaman’s life, for a few months, and 
then was swallowed up by the great devourer. 
Ocean. Thus ended the life of the eldest son, 
who was once the pride of a father, and the belov¬ 
ed of a tender mother. 

The second is not dead. A little while ago I 
saw him. But ah, how different from what he 
once was ! iniquity had taken fast hold of him—he 
was intoxicated—and since then he has committed 
a crime, which bids him lie withiu the walls of a 
prison—condemned by the just laws of his country. 

The third went down to the grave, a wayward 
and an erring youth—in a short time his days were 
at their full. I can distinctly remember the day I 
looked upon him, when hi? eyes weie closed forev¬ 
er. 

The same sun mSv.es up the clear blue sky, as il 
did one-and-twenty years ago—but it throws not its 
beauteous beams upon the animating countenanoe 
of that once fond mother—nor does its golden rays 
gladden her sorrowing heart. She is dead to na¬ 
ture—dead almost to earth—for she has lost all that 
she once held dear. And can a mother forget those 
whom she nursed in helpless infancy? And when 
they are no more, does she forget that they ever 
were? Never! But had she nurtured them to 
pray, and trained them up in the service of the 
Lord, think you that she would now have been 
childless?—now left to mourn because her child¬ 
ren are not? Here is a warning to parents—your 
offspring now are young, and there is hope. And 
will you sutler this precious seed time to glide mis- 
improved away ? You now look with deep anxiety 
upon your children,as they skip about in life's young 
gaiety—and so did that mother of whom I have 
been speaking. But do not, I pray you, neglect 
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to go with them to jour closets; for soon like her 
you may be called to mourn, as one and another of 
them are removed forever from your domestic 
circles. 

What is or can be more pleasing, than to observe 
a whole family kneeling before the fireside altar. 
There infancy and age unite in pouring forth the 
fervent desires of the heart, to the great God who 
made them. Would that every family was such ! 
then we could look forward with feelings of delight; 
and though we should soon lay our bodies in the 
dust, feel assured that our God would be our chil¬ 
dren's God, and the God of our ch^dren’s children, 
even to the latest posterity. 

And is there nothing here, young friends, that 
should interest you ? The sun of your days may go 
down in the morning: and are you prepared to die? 
—have you given up all that you once held dear, 
to follow the Savior ? Has he your whole heart, 
and have you this day been upon your knees, to 
thank him for preserving your lives and health du¬ 
ring the silent hours of the past night ? If not, you 
are unprepared for death. But 1 would beseech 
you as your friend to become a Christian—to be 
reconciled to God ; then should you early be called 
away from earth, the Lord would take you up to 
glory, to enjoy and praise him forever and ever. 

8. D. O. C. 


OBITUARY. 


DYING TRIUMPHS OF A CHILD. j 

From the report of Rev. Sylvester Scovel, dated 
Harrison, Hamilton county, Ohio, Aug. 17, 1830: 

One of the lambs of this precious flock has al¬ 
ready gone to the arms\>f the good Shepherd on 
high. She was a little girl of about fifteen, small, 
from the early affliction she had suffered, but of 
adult stature in Christian knowledge and experi¬ 
ence. She was one of the earliest after my arrival 
here, that saviugly received the gospel, and became 
a member of the Hartison church. Like the flow¬ 
er that must be bruised before its fragrance is em¬ 
itted, she exhibited the sweetest savor of Christ, 
while in affliction both before and after her self¬ 
dedication to God. Through the latter period, 
however, she ripened most rapidly for the 14 garner 
of God.” On being asked, during the evening af¬ 
ter her baptism, what kind of a day it had been to 
her, she said, 44 Oh! it has been the best day of 
roy life ; it has seemed as if I was almost in heav¬ 
en l* 1 She was now too weak to read with ease, 
and said, 44 Do, njother, read for me that chapter, 
where it says so often 44 his merty endures for ev¬ 
er. 11 Iu a few days after her profession, her dis-1 
ease advanced so rapidly as to leave her no hopes 
of recovery. She was calm,however; her prospects 
bright, and her faith strong. Her fears of death 
were removed,and her holy familiarity with heavenly 
things, showed her to be near the eternal enjoyment 
of them. 

Her feet were painful, and on their being bathed, 
the said, looking at their swollen appearance, 44 1 
shall soon walk the streets of the New Jerusalem." 
On missing her cap from her head, she said to her 
attendants, 44 Ho not mind my cap, I shall soon 
possess a crown." As the closing scene drew near, 
she called - her father, and throwing her arms, 
around his neck, said, 44 My dear papa, you have 
been very kind; I thank you for all your kindness 
to me. 1 cannot, but God will reward you for all 
jour care of me. Now, papa, 1 am going to heav¬ 
en, and O! my father, I want you to follow me. 
You will be kind to comfort and support my moth¬ 
er : O yes, father, I know you will ! ,f She then 
took his hand, and with an expressive look, Baid, 
44 Dear father, farewell!" 

Her mother being very ill, was brought to her, 
at her request, when she embraced her, and said, 
44 Hear mother, I thought we should both go togeth¬ 
er, but the will of the Lord be done. Don't grieve 
for me, I am happy, and soon shall be more so. 
Jesus is my dear Savior, my joy and support” She 
then kissed her, and said, 44 Dear mother, farewell!" 

Her brother and cousin came ; she reached out 
her pale hand to them, and insisted,with most affec¬ 


tionate earnestness,that they would promise to follow 
her to heaven. She said, 44 1 am going to Jesus ; 
O, quit your wild plays, and follow me!—pray, read 
the Bible—be baptized—go to church ; and do all 
those good things the Lord has left us to do." And 
as though her affectionate vehemence would not 
let them go,she continued, "O pray,—prayer climbs 
the ladder Jacob saw. O beware of the worm that 
never dies I and of the fire that shall never be 
quenched. O, beware of that universal doctrine! 
or you will never get to heaven." Her work seem¬ 
ed now done, and her last change commencing. 
She accordingly, with great sweetness, repeated : 

44 Jesufl can make a dying bed 
Feel eoft as downy pillows are; 

While on his breast I lean my head, 

And breathe my life out sweetly here.” 

She had requested her friend Charlotte to sing 
her favorite hymn, whenever they saw that she was 
leaving them. Her extremities grew cold. She 
inquired, 44 Is this death?" Some one s^id, Likely 
it is. She replied calmly, 44 O, I hope it is!" while 
all her heart seemed to say, 44 Come, Lord Jesus, 
come quickly." A little after, she perceived the 
crisis, and distinctly said, 44 Charlotte, my breath 
is short ; I am going." They began, and as well 
as the scene would permit them, they sung 
“ When I can read my title clear,” Ac. 

But as their trembling voices were repeating, 

44 There ehall I bailie my weary aoel 
In seas of heavenly rest. 

And not a wave of trouble roll 
Across my peaceful breast,” ” 

she looked a sweet last farewell upon each one suc¬ 
cessively, and then looking upwards calmly surren¬ 
dered her spirit. 

Sc U'Co h«r desire to depart and be *’ilh 
Christ, that I preached her funeral sefmon to a nu¬ 
merous and weeping assembly from the words, 44 1 
am in a strait betwiit two, having a desire to de¬ 
part," &c. Heaven seemed near while we were 
around the grave of little Rebecca, and I thought, 
44 Blessed are the dead that die in the Lord." 

Mieeionary Reporter. 


HATOKAL BI6TOBT. 


From the Infant *s Magazine. 

THE CAMEL* 

The Camel is as high, and sometimes higher 
than the head of a man, and as long as a bench on 
which ten or twelve children can sit. He is from 
five to six and a half feet high, and from ten to 
twelve feet long. 

His color is light brown, with a little red on his 
back and sides. Under the neck, and on the 
breast, the color is pale or almost white. 

His shape is very homely and disagreeable. His 
legs are long ; his body short and large; his neck 
long and crooked ; his head small and awkward ; 
and on his back he has a great bunch or hump. 
His movements are as homely as his shape, for he 
holds his neck and head, as though he was in dis¬ 
tress, and walks as if it hurt him to move. 

The feet of the Camel appear to be made to walk 
only on sandy ground. They are soft and flat, so 
that in the mud they would slip, and throw hirn 
down, and among stones, they would soon be bruis¬ 
ed and become sore. 

The Camel lives in Asia and Africa; but he is 
mostly used in Arabia, a country in the southern 
part of Asia, where the ground is covered with sand, 
and where other animals can hardly walk. 

He lives entirely on vegetables, such as grass, 
hay and grain. He will also eat thorns and this¬ 
tles. N 

The camel is one of the most useful of all ani¬ 
mals. In Arabia, he takes the place of the cow, 
the sheep, and the horse. Like the cow, the fe¬ 
male camel gives milk, of which butter and cheese 
are made. Like the sheep, camels yield wool, 
which grows on their backs, and of which clothes 
are made. Like the horse, he carries his master 
on his back, whenever he pleases to ride; and he 
carries goods, and heavy burdens from one place 
to another. 

In the deserts of Arabia, the camel is the great¬ 


est blessing which the people enjoy ; for besides all 
his other uses, there is no other animal which can 
cross the great deserts which lie in that country. 
The camel not only crosses the desert with a load 
of goods on his back, but also gives milk to feed his 
master on the way. 

A desert is a great plain, covered with sand, oft» 
which there are neither streams of water, nor 
trees. 

The camel seems to have been made for the use 
of the people who live near the great deserts of 
Arabia; for by drinking a great quantity of water 
before he begins his journey, he need not drink 
again for two weeks, and thus he can cross the de¬ 
sert without drinking. 

And he eats but very little during his journey. 
His master only gives him every day a few balls of 
a kind of dried bread, and sometimes a't night he 
finds a few thorn-bushes, and eats their leaves. 
With such fare this patient creature is con¬ 
tented and keeps on his journey from day to day. 

The small camels will carry about five hundred, 
and the largest about one thousand pounds across 
the desert. It would take from ten to twenty men 
to carry each camel’s load. 

Although so ugly in his looks, the camel is one 
of the mildest and most patient creatures in the 
world. He kneels down for his master to get on 
his back, and when he is seated rises again and 
sets off on his journey. He travels all day, under 
the burning sun, without eating or drinking; and of 
this he does not complain, if he can have a little 
supper, and take his rest at night. 

Our young readers may learn a good lesson from 
the history of the camel. You may learn that the 
bad looks of a thing do not show that jt is not real¬ 
ly goui,’ f n r the camel, though a bad looking beast, 
is really one of the kindest and most useful of ani¬ 
mals. Let us then always be more careful to do 
well than to look well; for we often see the worst 
people dressed in the finest clothes, while those who 
are more poorly dressed, do the most good. Let 
us also remember, that God dpes not look at the 
dress of people, to know whether they are good or 
bad, but that he looks at their hearts and their ac¬ 
tions, and by these he judges them. 


BDITORXAL. 


FOLLY. 

In the language of the Old Testament,a wise maa 
is a good man,*and a fool is wicked. At this time, 
we use the words wise and foolish in a different 
manner, referring rather to the powers of the mind, 
than the moral qualities of the heart. However, 
the most learned and eminent men are never truly 
wise, till they learn of Christ and follow him ; and 
there is no greater folly and 'madness, than to live 
in sin and reject the blessed Savior. 

In the Proverbs of Solomon it is written, 44 Fool¬ 
ishness is bound up in the heart of a child ; but the 
rod of correction shall drive it far from him." Fool¬ 
ishness here also means wickedness, or a perverse 
spirit; in which are selfishness, self-will, disobedi¬ 
ence and stubbornness. These sinful things are 
very apt to spring up in the hearts of children. If 
let alone, they become strong and mighty ; and if 
parents love their children, and mean to be faith¬ 
ful to them, they are oftenobliged to drive away these 
wicked feelings by the 44 rod of correction." And 
they are not effectually subdued, so as to give way 
to holy and lovely principles, without true repent¬ 
ance and love to God. 

Without enlarging now oiv that wickedness of 
heart which is found in every child, it is my pur¬ 
pose at present to say a few words about those foL 
lies of childhood and youth which are not consid¬ 
ered wicked. Children of a lively turn, unless they 
are guided by a very skilful hand, are much in¬ 
clined to such follies, and it is important that they 
should be instructed and warned respecting them. 

When I speak of childish follies, I do not mean 
amusements and diversions. Children love to 
play, and they ought to be indulged. For the 
time they are employed in play, they should give 
their minds to it, and take enjoyment in it. This 
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is very needful to promote their health, to cheer 
their spirits, to soften their temper, and to make 
them animated in their studies, and labors. Plays 
should be innocent and safe, conducted ia a kind 
aod accomodating spirit, and limited to proper 
times. They should always be such as their pa¬ 
rents and teachers approve. They should be laid 
aside entirely out of the mind, when the time of di¬ 
version has expired, and they are called to attend 
to other things. Such amusement is certainly law¬ 
ful and necessary, and is not to be classed among 
the follies of youth. 

When children are with their teacheis or pa¬ 
rents, it is is not improper for them to be in lively 
spirits. I would not seal up their mouths, and for* 
bid their uttering a witty or facetious remark. 1 
would not prohibit a pleasant smile or even a hearty 
laugh, provided it be not unseasonable or immod¬ 
erate. There is no reason why a schoolmaster or 
a parent should keep children at an artvfttl distance ; 
or why innocent and obedient children should feel 
abashed and as it were imprisoned, while in the 
School room or around the parental fireside. They 
should always be respectful, and attentive to the 
least hint of instruction or advice ; but they need 
not be mutes or mopes because they are little folks. 

But there are practices in which many children 
indulge that are very foolish and ought to be cor¬ 
rected. The children should be ashamed of them 
and correct them ; and ail who have any care of 
their education, should see that they abandon 
them. , I 

One of these follies, is coarse and boisterous 
laughing ; a habit of bursting into a loud and un¬ 
pleasant laugh whenever they are pleased, especial¬ 
ly if the cause of their pleasure comes suddenly 
upon them. Connected with this is a habit of say¬ 
ing and doing little silly things, on purpose to pro¬ 
voke one another to laugh. 1 have seen some chil¬ 
dren who could scarcely enjoy the best play in the 
world, if they could not keep each other constant¬ 
ly giggling, or laughing loud. I have sometimes 
wished they could stand behind as I did, and look 
on just such a company, and tee how very silly 
they would appear, and what an unpleasant noise 
and disturbance they make in the house. I have 
even heard them within a house, as I was passing 
along the street; and I have always said to my¬ 
self, ‘ those are rude children, I suspect they have 
not been well taught and governed.* 

Another foolish practice among children is, to 
prefer the most silly and useless plays. They have 
some plays that do not exercise the body.or strength¬ 
en the mind ; and I should think they would be¬ 
come very dull as mere amusements, being repeated 
hundreds of times. I like the plays which re¬ 
quire bodily action, and those which set children 
to thinking and make them think quick. But to 
sit down to an old play for an hour, merely be¬ 
cause it is play, shows a spirit of idleness and fol¬ 
ly that is not very promising. As a substituto for 
these, I would propose interesting studies, with those 
familiar illustrations and explanations which are 
now used in schools and families. Children who 
attend to these things in school, can exercise each 
other upon them at home, and learn a great deal. 
Such little dialogues are quite as amusing as play, 
and very instructive too. They sharpen the wits 
of children, and make them moreiattentivescholars. 
They want many other* plays for exercise; but 
when they are obliged to sit round the fire, it is 
much better to question each other about capitals, 
mountains, rivers, and other things in Geography 
or any of their studies, than it is to repeat over and 
over “ Hull gull, hand full, parcel how many/* and 
other stuff of that sort. I have seen children who 
became good spellers by this mutual instruction in 
the chimney corner; and some of the brightest pu¬ 
pils at school, are those who cannot keep their stud¬ 
ies out of their heads when they sit down at home, 
but talk about them to each other and dream of 
them when they sleep. 

Possibly I shall think of some more foolish things 
by next week; and if the children are willing to 
see whether they can be profited by these, may 
mention them in the paper. 


MZ80BLLAN7. 


Application of Scripture. —A little active girl, of 
ten years old, had for some weeks been nursing, 
with affectiouate watchfulness, a sick sister, whom 
she expected to die; her mother and another sis¬ 
ter being also sad invalids.—She began to feel quite 
worn out; and leaving her cottage one morning, 
in order to fetch medicine, she went along her way 
with a very heavy heart* and crying very much. 
But when reaching Cromer, she heard some one 
speak of two poor criminals about to be executed. 
Her mind immediately turned to the contrast be¬ 
tween the feelings of the friends of these poor 
wretches, and her’s for her sister Lizzy ; who.from 
always having been a good and amiable girl, she 
felt must be in the hands of God; and if she died, 
it must be His will, and for good reasons. She 
felt it was wrong in her to encourage her sorrow ; | 
therefove, hastening on her business, she resolved 
to do all she could for the comfort of Lizzy, and 
leave the event to God : and whilst returning across 
the ields home, she directed her mind to think of, 
yhat she had learned of Scripture. A verse in the 
119th Psalm came to her recollection with great 
force; “ I know, O Lord, that Thy judgments are 
right; and that Thou in very faithfulness has caused 
u« to be troubled.” She felt so cheered by this text, 
that her mother was quite struck by her briskness 
and change of spirits on her return; and, on ask¬ 
ing her the cause, learned from her the reasoning 
of her mind, and the effect of this verse of Scrip¬ 
ture. The little girl continued active, day and 
night, in her attendance; and had the happiness, 
after some timc # of seeing her sister recover. Oft-' 
«n too, when the mother’s heart was low, she would 
search her memory for some words of comfort from 
the Bible, and repeat them, with a confidence in 
the peace and rest they would afford in time of 
trouble. 

—QrO©— 

God Sees Me. —Persons inclined to the sin of 
stealing, are satisfied if they can only be certain 
they shall not be discovered. I once heard it related, 
that a man who was in the habit of going to a 
neighbor’s cornfield to steal the ears, one day took 
with him his son, a boy of eight years of age. 
The father told him to hold the bag, while he look¬ 
ed if any one was near to see him. After standing 
on the fence, and peeping through all the corn rows, 
he returned to take the bag from the child, and 
began his guilty work. * Father,’ said the boy, * yon 
forgot to look somewhere else.' The man dropt the 
bag in affright, and said, * Which way, child V 
supposing lie had seen some one. ‘You forgot to 
look up to the sky to see if God was noticing you.’ 
The father felt this reproof of the child so much, 
that he left the corn, returned home, and never 
again ventured to steal; remembering the truth his 
child had taught him, that the eye of God always 
beholds us. * God sees me,’ is a thought that 
would keep us from evil acts, if we tried constantly 
to feel its truth. 

— — 

A Remarkable Instance. —Three females, (at 
North Yarmouth) the wives of sea captains, who 
were all at sea, in different parts of the world, were 
deeply impressed, and after severe convictions ob¬ 
tained comfort. Just about the same time, all their 
absent husbands were converted at sea. The wives, 
meanwhile, were anxious for the spiritual welfare 
of their husbands, and the husbands were no less 
concerned for their wives. Judge what & happy 
meeting they must have had, when they found what 
God had done for each other during their separa¬ 
tion.— Dr. Pay son's Memoirs. 

Palaces. —It was a very prudent and Christian 
speech of Charles V. to the duke of Venice, who 
when he had showed him tne glory of his princely 
palace and earthly paradise, instead of admiring 
it, or him for it, only returned him this grave and 
serious answer :—“ Memento hsec sunt quae faciunt 
invitos mori.” &c.—“These are the things which 
make us unwilling to die." 


Maxims .—The most dangerous of wild beasts, is 
a slanderer —of tame ones, a flatterer. 

The world is a great book, of which they that 
never stir from home, read only the title page. 
There can be no affinity nearer than our country. 
War is the sink of all justice. 


FOlTRTi 

_ clIIL1)HOOD 

Gray morning o’er the mountain peers; 

To heaven the starB are gliding back, 

Ere yet the * prying eye of day’ 

Shall mark their noiseless track.— 

There’s not a sound in doors or out: 

The very birds are yet asleep ; 

The field flowers open silently ; 

The breere just whispers and goes by ; 

And mountain-buds that sleep 
Their perfume in the dews of night. 

Lie coldly in the lingering light. 

A shout!—the spell is broken up— 

The cottage echoes with the sound— 

The voice of glad surprise and mirth,—> 

’Tis heard by all around :— 

The frolic voice of childhood free ! 

My own delighted, laughing boy ! 

Just waking with the new-born day, 

The voice of rapture must have way. 

His heart is full with joy ; 

And on his lone couch as he lies. 

He sings to tell his ecstasies ! 

He sings aloud—a medley mass 
Of nursery rhyme, Hnd infant lore,— 

No matter what the glorious theme. 

He sings it o’er and o’er :— 

He recks not, he, of such as may 
These clamorous sounds annoy, 

Who, half awakened, catch the strain 
And, murmuring, lurn to rest again 
He thinks of nought but joy :— 

Of grief and pain, his heart is free, * 

And earth and sky are fair to see ! 

Who would not lie a little child, 

Ere yet the shade of earthly care 
Hath fallen upon his happy heart, 

And chased the. sunshine there 1 
With wisdom’s light, with fancy’s fire, 

Hereafter let thy bosom glow , 

Rut holy childhood’s blessed smile, 

Oh, let it linger yet a while 
Upon thy cherub brow ! 

Shout on, my boy ! yet undefiled, 

Pour out thy happy heart, my child ! Mrs. WELLS. 

For the Youth’s Companion. 

To a Sister on her 10*A Birth Day. 

I would not, Sister, damp llie joy 
That now is lighting up thine eye. 

Nor one fond ho|>eof thiue destroy. 

That now is rising happily ; 

I would not cloud thy youthful brow 
With all the darkling shades of care. 

Nor check from thy fond heart the flow 
Of feeling freely rising there. 

Rut rapidly thy youthful years 

Adown ihe stream of time will glide, 

And thy young hopes, and joys, and fear*, 

Wilf leave thee in thy pride,— 

And friends will leave thee one by one 
To sleep their hist long sleep, 

And thou wilt feel that thou art lone. 

And left on earth to weep. 

Then while thy youthful eyes are bright 
With healthful radiant glow, 

Look to ihe source of heavenly light 
Immortal pleasures to bestow ; 

While in the strength and bloom of youth, 

O ! let thy heart to God be given; 

So shall the rays of glorious truth 

Illume thy path to lieav’n. 8. B. B. 

QQf) - 

THE DISOBEDIENT SKATERS 

Said William to George, “It is New Year’s day, 

So, oit with your cap! and, away ! away ! 

We’ll off to the pond—and so merry a play 
Who ever bad l»efore 1 

Be quick! be quick ! if you would not be chid 
For doing what father and mother forbid ! 

So under your coat let the skates be hid 

And we’ll over the ice once more.** 

They’re up, and they’re off—and the skates are tied 
On their mn-away feet—then, away they glide 
Far over the pond, where Mis deep and wide. 

Unconscious of danger near. 

Bat see ! the ice is beginning to bend! 

It cracks ! it cracks ! and their feet descend ! 

On nothing around can their hopes depend; 

And their cheeks are pale with fear. 

But their flight to the pond had caught the eye 
Of a neighboring peasant, who lingering nigh. 

Beholds their danger and hears their cry, 

And hastens to give them aid.. 

Then, as home they are brought, all dripping and $oW, 

To nil who the sorrowful sight behold, 

As the worst -of the tale, with reproach ’tis told 

That the parents wore disobeyed. {Juw. Mu. 
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" THE NAVAL CHAPLAIN.” 


Time was, aod but a few years ago, when there 
was oo Mariner’s Church in any city on the globe. 
But a few years still farther back, there was not 
even a Seamen's Preacher or Bethel Flag. This 
was a sad thing for sailors; for how can men be 
saved, unless they call on the name of our Lord 
Jesus Christ ? And how can they call on or be¬ 
lieve in him of whom they have not heard T And 
how shall they hear without a preacher? Now 
sailors cannot hear the gospel all the time they are 
at sea; for vessels do not carry out ministers, ex¬ 
cept the vessels of war, and their chaplains are too 
often such men as do not care for their souls or 
preach much about Christ. When vessels lie in 
port for weeks and months, the seamen can seldom 
go to hear the gospel. Often they are in Heathen 
or Catholic countries, where no pure ^gospel is 
preached. If they are in ports where the ministers 
of Christ proclaim bis saLvation, still the seamen 
are strangers and have no seats in the meeting 
houses; they have not clothes in which they would 
like to go into the public assemblies ; they feel as 
if they were a class by themselves, and do not like 
to mingle with others: and too often they have 
become indifferent and are not disposed to press 
through these difficulties to learn wbat they must 
do to be saved. They were in fact generally thought¬ 
less, and many of them were wicked; and it is a 
wonder that Christians did not long ago provide 
means for instructing them, and saving them from 
sin and ruin. 

But lately the poor outcast sailors have been 
remembered. God has had mercy on them, and 
his people have begun to pray for them and give 
them the gospel. Many Bibles and tracts are dis¬ 
tributed among them, in every Christian port. In 
London, and New-York, and Boston, and other 
large cities,ministers have been appointed to preach 
to them where they might assemble in a congrega¬ 
tion by themselves. At first the meetings were 
held in the cabins or on the decks of vessels, or in 
a sail loft or upper story of a ware-house, and in 
some places this practice is still continued. The 
sailors were accustomed to the pse of flags op 


| board their vessels, to show to what nation they be¬ 
longed. They wanted some signal to point out the 
vessel or room where the meetings Would be held; 
so the pious people made use of a flag erected on a 
staff, on which the word BETHEL was placed. 
This word signifies The house of God , and meant 
that the word of God and prayer would make that 
place 44 none other than the House of God and the 
Gate of Heaven." The idea was pleasing to all 
Christians; and by common consent, the Bethel 
flag is employed to guide sailors to their religious 
meetings, in every port where a Seamen's Preach¬ 
er is stationed. These efforts of God's people were 
blessed ; many seamen were willing to hear and not 
a few were hopefully converted to Christ, and sav- 5 
ed from destruction. After a time meeting-houses 
were erected for their use, and there is now a 
considerable number in various countries. The 
figure above represents the one which has been 
erected in Boston, principally by the efforts of 
the Rev. Mr. Greenleaf, who now dispenses the 
word of life there to a very respectable congregation. 
The earlier efforts in Boston, for a number of years, 
were made by the Rev. Dr. Jenks,Seamen's Preach¬ 
er at that period, and other Christian friends and 
ministers. We are happy to mention that there 
are several Seamen’s Friend Societies in this city, 
among the Children of different congregations, who 
contribute small sums of money for the purpose of 
giving Bibles to the seamen ; and that the members 
of the churches, both here and in' other towns, are 
very ready to give towards paying for the meeting 
house. We hope and believe that many souls will 
here be gathered into the fold of Christ, who will 
glorify him on the mighty deep and in foreign ports; 
and who will be brought safe at last to the haven 
of eternal peace. 

A book has just been published in this city by 
Perkins and Marvin, for the Massachusetts Sabbath 
School Union, entitled 44 The Naval Chaplain, 
exhibiting a view of American efforts to benefit 
Seamen. By the author of Conversations on the 
Sandwich Island and Bombay Missions, &c. &c.” j 
The cut representing the Mariner's Church is the | 
one used as a frontispiece to that volume. It is a 
pleasing and instructive little book, which will give 
children and youth a great deal more information 
about seamen, and the labors of pious people for 
their salvation. The following is an extract: 

41 The American Seamen’s Friend Society com¬ 
menced its operations in the beginning of the year 
1826. It originated in the experience of those per¬ 
sons whose zeal and benevolence had in a measure 
secured to the sea-faring community of their own 
city, the blessing of a preached gospel, when in 
port; but they still found something more wanting, 
for a people of peculiar habits, subjected to con¬ 
tinual change, disappointment and loss; in whose 
path lay temptations of the most alluring kind to 
men destitute of religious principles, and free from 
the restraints of virtuous society. To bring them 
back to feel respect for themselves, aod to abandon 
their vices, it seemed indispensable that Christians j 
should be united and act in concert. A 9i bond of | 
union" among societies then existing, appeared to 
be wanting; and to supply that want, was one im¬ 
portant object contemplated by the National Soci¬ 
ety. They design to collect and impart knowledge 
to all, without wishing to exercise authority over 
any. It was appaient that a periodical must be the 
channel through which . information miist pass 
through the community; and the .first number of 
the Sailor's Magazine appeared in September,1828. 
The Rev. Mr. Leavitt, of Stratford, Connecticut, 
was selected and obtained as permanent Agent and 
$ditqr of fife Magazine. Tilts society have sept 


out a sea-missionary to Canton in China. Dr. 
Morrison, an eminent missionary from England, 
had written several letters to individuals in this 
country, whom he knew to be active, friendly and 
intelligent, recommending the port of Canton as a 
very promising field for the labors of a sea-mission¬ 
ary ,* and in addition to his communications, sev¬ 
eral American gentlemen, at Canton, expressed a 
desire that the Anerican churches would fit out a 
mission, consisting of two gentlemen, one of whom 
should be staled chaplain or minister to the thou¬ 
sands of seamen who resort to Canton, speaking 
the English language ; and the other to labor for 
the spiritual good of the Chinese. The Rev. Mr.' 
Abeel was sent out in October, 1829, by the Ameri¬ 
can Seamen's Friend society, and the Rev. Mr. 
Bridgman, by the American Board of Missions. It 
is very possible that Mr. Abeel will labor as a mis¬ 
sionary to the Chinese after a year or two. But 
for the present, he will devote all his time to the 
seamen at Canton; though preaching in English is 
greatly to be desired,both at Whampoa, and Macao. 
Whampoa is about eleven miles from Canton, and 
Macao eighty miles below the same city. At 
Whampoa, it is supposed as many as two or three 
thousand are in port every year, out of which num¬ 
ber, as many as two hundred die annually. At 
Macao, the number is large; but exactly how large, 
I am not able to say. At Canton, two thousand 
are sometimes in port at onep.” 


NARRATIV1. 


LITTLE DAVID. 

In a neatly thatched cottage, covered with honey¬ 
suckles and roses, and fronted by a small garden, 
well stocked with useful vegetables, lived a poor 
woman whose name was Hervy: her grandson, a 
boy of about fourteen years of age, was the only 
friend now left to lighten the pains of her declining 
life. He had lost his parents when an infant, and 
his grandmother had been the first and almost the 
only being for whom he had felt affection ; to her 
he owed ail the pleasures of his early years; and 
whenever any thing teazed him,she was the only one 
who could relieve him from his difficulties, or teach 
him to bear them with cheerfulness,by directing his 
mind to look up to tfiat Being who guides and go¬ 
verns all things according to his will. 

It was a bright sunny evening in the month of 
June, and David (as was his custom every sabbath 
day) had walked to attend the parish church, which 
was nearly two miles distant, and too far for his 
grandipother to reach, as she was grown very in¬ 
firm. Dame Hervy, after having Tead the prayers 
and a portion of Scripture appointed for the day, 
and meditated with delight on some of her favorite 
chapters iri St. John’s gospel, laid aside her Bible, 
and seated herself on a bench before the door, to 
enjoy the bright snn and mild air, the sweet flow¬ 
ers and warbling birds, and to praise Him who 
made them all.. She had not been there long be¬ 
fore David arrived, his face glowing with health 
and animation; he placed himself beside his grand¬ 
mother, and began with much eagerness to repeat 
as much as he could recollect of the sermon he had 
just heard : having concluded his account of it, he 
said, 44 And now, dear giandmother,it is time that 
you have your supper: the wind blows chill, and 
you will get the rheumatism in your poor old bones, 
if you sit out of the cottage any longer." So saying 
he assisted her to the old beehive chair, and busi¬ 
ed himself in preparing the meal, which consisted 
of a small pl,ece of eparse cheese, and a sixpenny 
•loaf; the only 'food they had at that time in the 
house, for it hat) beep p hard winter and spring 
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Youths companion. 


with the dame and her grandson, -their only means j 
of support arising from the sale of what the garden 
produced, and now and then a day’s work which 
David got by weeding or digging in the clergyman’s 
shrubbery. This year, however, a long and severe 
frost had destroyed many of the cabbages; and 
poor David had been so ill for several weeks, that 
he had not been able to attend to the garden, or to 
work at Mr. B.’s; so that all the savings of his 
grandmother, which amounted to two guineas, had 
been spent in necessary food and physic. 

Having finished his scanty meal, David betook 
himself to his bed, saying to his grandmother, 
“ Good night; I shall be off to-morrow morning, 
grandmother, by seven o’clock : you know it is a 
long five miles to market;,and if I am not there 
early 1 shall have no chance of telling any fruit and 
garden stuff. The fire shall be made,and the kettle 
of water put on, before I set out; and then, you 
know, you will only have to put the tea into the 
tea-pot; use it all, for 1 shall buy you some more 
with part of the money I get for my vegetables.” 

The old dame looked at him attentively, and 
said, “ God bless you my boy 1 May he who is a 
friend to the fatherless give you peace and happi¬ 
ness, not only in this world, but in that which is to 
come !” So saying, she kissed his rosy cheek, and 
bade him hasten to bed, that he might be better 
able to bear the fatigue of the following day. 

David was awakened the next morning by the 
clock in the kitchen striking six. He dressed him¬ 
self hastily, and, opening the cottage door, went 
into the garden to fill the baskets he was to take 
to market. 44 1 shall eat no breakfast,” said he to 
himself: 44 there is but just enough bread for grand¬ 
mother : she is old and wants nourishment more 
than I do, who am young and healthy. I can buy 
a penny roll before I come home in the evening, 
and that will serve me for the day.” So off he set, 
whistliug as he went, and very happy to see his 
basket so full of ripe strawberries. He found a 
ready sale (or them all, and the gentleman who 
bought them was so pleased with his civil, obliging 
manner, and neat dress and appearance, that he 
gave him five shillings over and above the price he 
asked,saying, “ I dare say you think I am a stranger 
to you, my little boy; but I am not; for I have 
often seen you working in Mr. B.’s garden, and 
he has told me what care you take of your grand¬ 
mother, and how attentive you are in going to 
church, and how well you remember what you hear. 
It is yet early in the afternoon, and I see you have 
sold all that you brooght in your basket; go and 
buy what you think your grandmother will want, 
and hasten home to her; for I dare say she will be 
looking anxiously for you.” 

David thanked the gentleman again and again 
fpr his present, and skipping away to the grocer’s 
said, 44 Now grandmother shall have tea enough to 
last her for months to come; and God grant her 
health to enjoy the comforts he has now gifen me 
the means of procuring for her 1” 

The sun was setting as he reached the little gate 
leading into the garden. He looked for his grand¬ 
mother, expecting to see her seated on her bench 
outside the doer : she was not there; so hastening 
to the cottage, he lifted the latch, and entering the 
kitchen, found it just as he had left it in the room¬ 
ing— the little table placed by the fire, with its 
clean cloth spread over it, the tea cups unused,and 
the piece of loaf remaining. 

“This is very odd,” said David to himself: 
° grandmother must have been thinking more of 
me than of herself, and have gone without her 
breakfast that she might give me a supper; but 
where is she nowT I must go and see after her.” 
So saying, he ascended the small rough flight of 
stairs, and entered the bed room. The rays of the 
evening sun shed a bright glow over the small 
apartment, which at the first glance appeared to 
David unoccupied; but on casting a second look 
around,he saw the form of his grandmother stretch¬ 
ed on the bed; her face was just visible above the 
bed clothes, the eyes were closed ; and when Da¬ 
vid approached to touch the hand,which lay stretch¬ 
ed on the quilt, be started back with affright on 


feeling it stiff and cold. “ My God ! why hast thou 
forsaken me, and taken from me my only friend ?” 
were the first words that David uttered, as the tears 
chased each other down his cheeks. “ But no,” 
he said, after a moment’s pause ; '* thou hast pro¬ 
mised never to forsake those that trust in thee; 
and truly my hope is in thee. 4 The Lord gave, 
and the Lord taketh away ; blessed be the name 
of the Lord.* This was what poor grandmother 
used always to say, when any affliction happened 
to her; and may God enable me to say it with 
meek submission to his will 1” 

A gentle step entering the room, made him turn 
round, and he beheld the clergyman, Mr. B. at the 
foot of the bed. “My poor boy,” said he, 44 you 
have lost an earthly friend, but what 1 have heard 
you say makes me believe that you will never lose 
a heavenly one. Come with me, and I will take 
care that every necessary preparation is made for 
your grandmother’s funeral.” 

“ O no,” said David, “do not ask me to leave 
the cottage before dear grandmother; I must stay 

I with her as long as she is here. When she goes, 

II will go ; but not till then.” 

I Mr. B. finding him resolved to stay, took his 
leave, telling him that he would call and see hipi 
next morning, and that he would pay all the ex¬ 
penses of the funeral. He then sent a decent wo¬ 
man, who was a poor neighbor, to stay with David 
during the night. 

The funeral took place a few days afterwards, and 
poor David attended as the only mourner; and a 
true one be was : yet he sorrowed not as one with¬ 
out hope ; for as Christ died and rose again, so he 
believed that those who die in faith will the Lord 
bring again with him. 

After the burial service was ended, with a heavy 
heart he was retracing his way back to the deserted 
cottage; but Mr. B. overtook him, saying, 41 This 
must not be, David; you will go home with me, and 
be my gardener. 1 shall soon teach you how to 
manage my flowers; and as you are a boy of good 
principle, I can depend on your being honest and 
industrious. You love God I believe, with all your 
heart; and look unto Christ as your only Saviour, 
and to the Holy Ghost as your only Comforter: 
this will bring peace to the heart in prosperity and 
in adversity : a peace which the world can neither 
give nor take away.”— Gleaner. C. B. 


MORALITY. 


From the Diary of a London Pkyrieian. 

DEATH AT THE TOILET. 

“ ’Tis no use talking to me, mother,—I 

will go to Mrs. P-’s party to-night, if I 

die for it—that’s flat! You know as well as 

I do, that Lieut. N-is to be there, and 

he’8 going to leave town to-morrow—so up I 
go to dress!’ 

‘ Charlotte, why will yon be so obstinate ? 
You know how poorly you have been all the 

week, and Dr.-says late hours are the 

worst things in the world for you.’ 

‘ Pshaw, mother!—nonsense, nonsense!’ 

4 Be persuaded for once, now I beg! Oh 
dear, dear, what a night it is, too! it pours 
with rain, and blows a perfect hurricane! 
You’ll be wet, and catch cold, rely on it. 
Come, now—won’t you stop and keep me 
company to-night?—that’s a good girl!’ 

4 Some other night will do as well for that, 

you know; for now I’ll go to Mrs. P-’s, 

if it rains cats and dogs. So up—up—up I 
go!’ singing jauntily— 

• Oh, the shall dance, all dressed in trhrte, 
8o#dj-like!'- 

Such were, very nearly, the words, and 
such the manner in which Miss J-ex¬ 

pressed her determination to act in defiance 
of her mother’s wishes and entreaties. She 
was the only child of her widowed mother, 
and had but a few week* before, completed 
her twenty-sixth year, with yet no other pros¬ 
pect before her than bleak 4 single blessed¬ 


ness.’ A weaker, more frivolous, and con¬ 
ceited creature, never breathed—the torment 
of her amiable parent, the nuisance of her ac¬ 
quaintance. Though her mother’s circum¬ 
stances were very straightened, sufficing bare¬ 
ly to enable them to maintain' a footing in 
what is called the middling genteel class of 
society, this young woman contrived by some 
means or other to gratify her penchant for 
dress, and gadded about here, there, and ev¬ 
ery where, the most showily dressed person in 
the neighborhood. Though far from being 
even'pretty faced, or having any pretensions 
to a good figure—for she both stooped and 
was skinny—she yet believed herself hand¬ 
some; and by a vulgar, flippant forwardness 
of demeanor, especially when in mixed com¬ 
pany, extorted such attentions as persuaded 
her that others thought so too. 

For one or two years she had been an oc¬ 
casional patient of mine. The settled pallor, 
the sallowness of her complexion, conjointly 
with other symptoms, evidenced the exist¬ 
ence of a liver complaint; and the last visits 
I had paid her were in consequence of fre¬ 
quent sensations of oppression and pain in 
the chest, which clearly indicated some or¬ 
ganic disease of the heart. I saw enough to 
warrant me in warning her mother of the pos¬ 
sibility of her daughter’s sudden death from 
this cause, and the imminent peril to which 
she exposed herself by dancing, late hours, 

&c. but Mrs.-’s remonstrances, gentle 

and affectionate as they always were, were 
thrown away upon her headstrong daughter. 

It was striking eight by the church clock, 

when Miss J-, humming the song before 

mentioned, lit her chamber candle by that of 
her mother, withdrew to her room to dress, 
soundly rating the servant girl by the way, 
for not having starched some article or other, 
which she intended to have worn that even¬ 
ing. As her toilet was usually a long and la¬ 
borious business, it did not occasion much 
surprise to her mother', who was sitting by 
the fire in their little parlor, reading some 
book of devotion, that tne church chimes an¬ 
nounced the first quarter past nine o’clock, 
without her daughter’s making her appear¬ 
ance. The noise she had made over-head in 
walking to and fro to her draws, dressing ta¬ 
ble, &c. had ceased about half an hour ago, 
and her mother supposed she was then enga¬ 
ged at her glass, adjusting her hair, and pre- 
her complexion. 

ell, I wonder what can make Charlotte 
so very careful about her dress to-night!’ ex¬ 
claimed Mrs. J — , removing her eyes from 
the book and gazing thoughtfully at the fire. 

4 Oh! it must be because young Lieutenant 
N— is to be there. Well, I was young 
myself once, and it’s very excusable in Char¬ 
lotte—heigho!’ She heard the wind howling 
so dismally without, that she drew together 
the coals of her brisk fire, and was laying 

down the poker when the clock of - 

church struck the second quarter after nine. 

44 Why, what in the world can Charlotte be 
doing all this while?’ she again inquired. 
She listened— 4 1 have not heard her moving 
for the last three quarters of an hour! I’ll 
call the maid and ask.’ 

4 Betty, Miss J- is not gone yet, iff 

she'?’ 

4 La, no, ma’am,’ replied the girl; I took 
up the curling irons only about a quarter of 
an hour ago, as she had put one of her carls 
out, and she said she should soon be rea¬ 
dy. She’s burst her new* muslin dress be¬ 
hind, and that has put her into a way, ma’am. 7 

4 Go up to her room, then, Betty, and see 
if she wants any thing; and tell her it’s half 

past nine o’clock,’ said Mra- J-. The 

servant accordingly went up stairs, and knock¬ 
ed at the bed-room door, once, twice, thrice, 
but received no answer. There wasa dead 
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silence, except when the wind shook the win¬ 
dow. Could Miss J-have fallen asleep ? 

Oh, impossible! She knocked again, but un¬ 
successfully as before* She became a little 
flustered; and after a moment’s pause, open¬ 
ed the door and entered. There was Miss 

J-sitting at the glass. * Why, la, ma’am!’ 

commenced Betty in a petulant tone, walk¬ 
ing up to her, * here have I been knocking 
for these five minutes, and,’-Betty stag¬ 

gered, horror-struck, to the bed, and uttering 
a loud shriek, alarmed Mrs. J—, who in¬ 
stantly tottered up stairs, almost palsied with 

ht. Miss J-was dead. 

was there within a tew minutes, for my 
house was not more than tVh> streets distant. 
It was a stormy night in March; and the des¬ 
olate aspect of things without—deserted streets 
—the dreary howling of the wind, and the 
incessant pattering of the rain—contributed 
to cast a gloom over my mind, when connect¬ 
ed with the intelligence of the awful event 
that had summoned me out, which was deep¬ 
ened into horror by the spectacle I was doom¬ 
ed to witness. On reaching the house, I 
found Mrs. J- in violent hysterics, sur¬ 

rounded by several of her neighbors who had 
been called in to her assistance. I repaired 
instantly to the scene of death, and beheld 
what I shall never forget. The room was oc¬ 
cupied by a white-curtained bed. There Was 
but one window, and before it was a table, on 
which stood a looking-glass, hung with a lit¬ 
tle white drapery; and various paraphernalia 
of the toilet lay scattered about—pins, broach¬ 
es, curling-papers,ribands, gloves, &c. An arm 
chair was drawn to this table, and in it sat Miss 

J-, stone dead! Her head rpsted upon her 

right hand, her elbow supported by the table; 
while her left hung down her side, grasping a 
pair of curling-irons. Each of her wrists 
was encircled by a showy gilt bracelet. She 
was dressed in a white muslin frock, with a 
little bordering of blonde.—Her face was 
turned towards the glass, which, by the light 
of the expiring canale, reflected with frightful 
fidelity the clammy fixed features, daubed 
over with rouge and carmine—the fallen low¬ 
er j aw —and the eyes directed full into the 
glass, with a cold dull stare, that was appall¬ 
ing. The hair of the corpse, all smooth and 
glossy, was curled with elaborate precision; 
and the skinny sallow neck was encircled 
with a string of glistening pearls. The ghast¬ 
ly visage of death thus leering through the 
tinselry of fashion—the • vain snow’ of artifi¬ 
cial joy—was a horrible mockery of the fool¬ 
eries of life! 

Indeed it was a most humiliating and shock¬ 
ing spectacle. Poor creature! struck dead 
in the very act of sacrificing at the shrine of 
female vanity. She must have been dead 
for some time, perhaps for twenty minutes or 
half an hour, when I arrived, for nearly all 
the animal heat had deserted the body, which 
was rapidly stiffening. I attempted, but in 
V8in, to draw a little blood from the arm. 
Two or three women present proceeded to 
remove the corpse to the bed, for the purpose 
of laying it out. What strange passiveness! 
No resistance offered to them while straight¬ 
ening the bent right arm and binding the jaws 
together with a faded white riband, which 

Miss J- had destined for her waist that 

evening! 

On examination of the body, we found that 
death had been occasioned by disease of the 
heart. Her life might have been protracted, 
possibly for years, had she but taken my ad¬ 
vice and that of her mother. I have seen 
many hundred of corpses, as well in the calm 
composure of natural death, as mangled and 
distorted by violence; but never have I seen 
mo startling a satire upon human vanity, so 
repulsive, unsightly, and loathsome a specta- 
cto) as a corpse dressed for a baUl* 
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From the Liberator . 
THE ECLIPSE. 

( I hope the 12th of Feb¬ 
ruary will be & fine day,’ said 
George. 

* Why do you care for that 
day more than any other day? 
•aid Lucy; *it is not any body’s birth-day, is it?’ 

* No body’s that 1 know of,’ said George, * unless 
we call it the moon’s birth day, for it will be a new 
moon.’ 

* Oh I know now what you are thinking of,’ said 
Lucy, * the eclipse of the sun—Oh yes, what a dis¬ 
appointment it will be if’ it is cloudy.’ 

‘ What is the eclipse of the sun V said Helen; 

• tell me about it.’ 

George . On the 12th of February a little before 
12 o’clock, if we look at the sun, it will seem as if 
a very little piece was gone from one edge of it. A 
larger and larger piece will disappear, and it will 
look as if some round dark thing were sliding very 
slowly over the sun, and hiding it from us; till al¬ 
most the whole sun has disappeared, and only a lit¬ 
tle piece is left bright, which will be of the same 
shape as a new moon. Then this bright piece will 
grow bigger and bigger as the dark thing slides on, 
till the whole sun comes out bright again. All this 
will take up nearly three hours. 

Helen . What is going to make the sun look so ? 

Lucy. 1 know. It is the moon getting between 
us and the sun that will hide him from us, and this 
is called the sun’s being eclipsed. But, George, 
how soon shall we see the moon ? 

G. Not at first, father says, because the sun is 
so bright; but after it has got some way over, we 
shall perceive that there is something dark there. 
Father says we must get some pieces of glass, and 
smoke them over a lamp, and look at the sun 
through them, and then we shall be able to see the 
wnole eclipse from the beginning to the end ; but 
we cannot see the sun well, without something to 
take the brightness off. It will hurt our eyes, too, 
to look at the sun without the smoked glass, so much 
as we shall want to. But I am afraid little Helen 
don’t understand how K ia the sun is lobe eclipsed. 

H\ Not very well. 

G . I have thought of a way that perhaps will 
make you understand. Mother,will you let us have 
two plates? we will take care not to break them. 
A white and a blue one I should like best. Now 
I shall stand the white one on its. edge, very care¬ 
fully upon the table, and leaning againat the wall. 
Lucy and Helen, do you stand on the other side of 
the room, opposite the plate, and so that your eyes 
come just the same height aa the plate. Stoop a 
little, Lucy. Now I stand the blue plate on its edge 
facing the same wav, and pass it very slowly over 
the table in front of the other. The white one is 
by little and little covered op by the blue one, so 
that you do not see it; then as I move the blue 
plate on, you begin to see the other side of the 
white plate, and see more and more of it till it ia 
all uncovered. And that is the way the moon will 
pass over the sun and prevent our seeing it. 

L. But the moon and the son are not flat cir¬ 
cles like plates; they are round like a ball or orange, 
the same as this world is. 

H. Are they? They look flat 

G. They look flat because they are so far from 

US' but they are real)/ globes or balls, as Lucy says* | 
Any ball a great way off would look like a flat cir¬ 
cle. And it is their being sock a very great way 
off that makes them look so small too, for they are 
really'immense worlds. ' 

H. Immense worlds! They do not look bigger 
than those plates. 

G. You know when we were on the top of the 
State House and looked down upon the common, 
all the men we saw there looked as small aa little 
boys; that was because they were so far from o*. 
Now the sun and the moon are many, many thou¬ 
sands of miles farther firom os than those men 
were. 


L. I wonder how people know bow far off the 
sun and moon are. 

G. Oh, I do not understand about that. Learn¬ 
ed men, who have studied a great deal, find out a 
great many wonderful things by thinking and think¬ 
ing, and making observations and calculations. 

H. I have found out something, by thinking. 

I think the moon must be nearer to us than the sun, 
because you say it comes between us and the sun, 

1 So it is,’ said George, kissing her, 1 and I am 
glad you found it out yourself.’ 

H. But the moon does not look any nearer than 
the sun. 

G. No it does not; but on the day of ihe eclipse 
we shall see that it passes between us and the sun ; 
unless there should be clouds between us and the 
sun and moon to prevent our seeing them. 

L. Tell me how it is the earth and the moon 
move, so that the moon gets .between ns and the 
sun. * I learned about it once, but have forgotten^ 

1 Does the earth move ?’ said Helen, in great as¬ 
tonishment. 

G. Yes, this great world which is twenty-five 
thousand miles round, b all the time moving very 
fast. Now, Lucy, I will try to show you how the 
earth and moon move. Come, Helen, stand in the 
middle of the room to represent the sun, Lucy shall 
be the earth, and I will be the moon. 

H. I am to make believe be the sun; what 
must I do? 

G. Only stand still. Lucy, you must walk round 
Helen, as the earth moves round the sun. 

L . Yes, I know about that, and the line I walk 
in is my orbit. 

G. And I being the moon, must walk round you, 
as the real moon moves round the earth. Now be¬ 
gin, Lucy, and I must begin too, for the moon does 
not stand still while the earth moves. Make your 
orbit as large aa you well can, and yet leave room 
for me. Go very slowly, or else I shall not be able 
to do my part. 

L. You have to walk faster than I do, because, 
you have so many ins and outs to make, going 
round me, so I suppose the moon must move faster 
than the earth. 

G. Yes, I think it must; but I think there oan- 
not be near so much difference between their mo¬ 
tions as between yours and mine. 

L . I see one thing; that the moon as well as 
the earth goes round the sun. 

G. Certainly the moon could not keep going 
round and round the earth as it does, without also 
going with the earth round the sun. 

L. Now we have been quite round Helen once, 
and gotft>ack to the place where we set out. The 
earth and the moon have finished one revolution. 

G . I have made one revolution round Helen the 
sun, but several round Lucy the earth. 

L. How many?' 

G. I have been round you six times, bit to rep¬ 
resent the moon properly 1 ought to have gone round 
you about 13 times; for the moon goes about 13 
times round the earth, while they are both going 
round the son. But I found it difficult to do so. 
Now let os go again, so as to observe about the 
eclipses. Mind, Lucy, when in going round you I 
get exactly between you and Helen. 

*Now, v said Lucy, stopping. 

‘Now,’ said George, ‘Helen or the son is e- 
clipsed.’ 

L. So she is, for I cannot see her, because you 
are right between us. And is this really the way 
that the moon in moving round the earth comes be¬ 
tween the earth and sun, and covers up the Bun? 

G. Very much so, although Helen and you and 
I am not much like the sun, earth, and moon, h 
it not wonderful to think of such a great world as 
this travelling with such immense rapidity as a thou¬ 
sand miles in a minute ? 

L. Oh! that is faster than I know how to think of. 

G. And so regularly that both the earth and 
moon always gel round in just seek a time. Yon 
most take care, Lucy, not to think that you under¬ 
stand exactly bow the earth and moon move, by 
what we have been doing, for their molten* are in 
several respects different One difference is, that 
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the moon never has to turn back In going round the 
earth, as I had to in going round you. But 1 can¬ 
not explain this to you now. 

L. I think, George, you ought to be the sun, 
and Helen the moon, because you know the sun is 
a great deal larger than the earth, and the moon is 
smaller than the earth. Now suppose you are the 
sun, and Helen the moon. Helen is between you 
and me, but she is too small to hide you from me. 
I can still see you ; so how can the moon, which is 
a great deal smaller than the sun, cover it up, and 
prevent our seeing it ? 

G. Because the moon is so much nearer to us 
than the sun is. Hold this book at some distance 
from your eyes, and see how easily you can cover 
up that house with it, which you see out of the 
window. 

L. Though the house is so much bigger. 

G. Get a small plate, Lucy, and stand here by 
the table, and hold it so that it will just hide the 
large one from you. 

L. It does now exactly. 

G. Keep just where your are, and look while! 
move the small plate nearer to the large one. 

Li Now I begin to see the edges of the large 
one. I see all the outside of it except where your 
hand comes in the way. 

G. That is just the way that the people in Nan¬ 
tucket, and some other places, will see the edge of 
the sun on the day of the eclipse. The moon will 
cover up the middle of the sun, but they will see 
a bright circle of sun shining all round it. 

L. Oh that must be very pretty, but why shall 
not we see it so too T 

G. Stand a littlo on one sid6 of where you are 
now, and tell me how the plate looks. 

L. I see patt of the great plate on the side near¬ 
est to me, but the little plate covers up all the rest. 

G. What shape is the part of the great plate 
that you see ? 

L. Of the shape of the new moon. 

G. 'And that is just the way we shall see the 
svm when the greatest part is hid by the moon. But 
in some places people will see a ring of the sun, 
as you saw a ring of the plate when you stood ex¬ 
actly opposite. When a ring of the sun is seen all 
round the moon, the eclipse is called an Annular 
eclipse. The word annular comes from annulus , 
which is the Latin for ring. 

L. One thing more I want to ask you about; 
the earth moves round the sun once in a year t 

G. Yes, it does. 

L. And the moon round the earth thirteen times 
in a year t 

G. About thirteen times. 

L. Well, every time that it goes round, it must 
come between the earth and sun I should think; 
at least, you did between Helen and me; but there 
are not so many as thirteen eclipses of the sun in a 
year, are there? 

G. Nowhere are not. 

L. What is the reason ? 

G. I will think about it, and try to explain it to 
you in the evening. 

H. Shall we (day eclipse again this evening? 

G. Perhaps so, but I must go now. 

L. Stop a minute, brother, and tell me how 
large the sun and moon are, and how far off they 
are, and I will try to learn it so as never to forget. 

G. The sun is more than one million and four 
hundred thousand times larger than the earth, that 
is, it would take more than one million four hund¬ 
red thousand such earths to make a globe as large 
as the sun, and it would take fifty moons to make a 
globe as large as this earth. The sun is about 
ninety-six millions of miles from the earth, and the 
moon is about two hundred and forty thousand 
miles from the earth. Now you may find out, Lucy, 
how many times further from us the sun is than the 
moon. U. I. E. 

[A better opportunity will occur on Sattnrdav next for seeing 
in eclipse of the sen, better then any one which has been since 
the year 1806; and there will not be another so good for nearly 
twenty years to oome. We hope therefore that parents and 
school teachers will let their children see the eelipae and explain 
it to them as well m they can. All living children and yooth 
were born since 1806; and alas, how many of them will be daad 
within twenty yearn more.] 
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For ths Youth's Companion. 

WHERE IS GOD 1 

A short time since I took a prattling little child 
into my lap, and after talking with it for a few mo¬ 
ments upon the trifling subjects which occupied its 
own little mind, I turned the subject of conversation 
and put to it the question * where is God ?’ She 
looked up to m&wi-th a peculiar seriousness in her 
countenance, and answered • God is every where.* 
A reply which she had often been instructed by 
her parents in answer to the question which I had 
then happened to put to her. 

Fearing that she did not understand the answer 
which she had so correctly given, I inquired of her 
whether God was in the room where we then were 
sitting? She answered with seemingly great sur¬ 
prise at such a question, Oh no I I then asked her, 
where she then thought God was ? She replied, that 
she thought, that he lived way up in the blue 
sky.—I bid her look on the floor, and asked her 
what she saw ? She replied I see the sun shining 
there. I then led her to the window, and bid her 
look on the distant hills, and inquired of her what 
she saw there? I see the sun there too. I then 
bid her look up to the blue sky—And I see the sun 
there too, she replied. It seems then, I replied, that 
the sun shines in the sky, on those hills a great 
way off, and in this room. Now just the same is 
true of God as of the light of the sun. He is away 
up in the blue sky, on those distant hills and in 
this room too. He is every where you can think 
of. You cannot name a place where God is not. 
He now and always hears all you.say, and sees all 
that we do, and knows all that you think. She 
could hardly believe it possible, and ran to enquire 
of her mother whether it was so, and whether what 
I had said was true. After she was convinced, it 
seemed to impress her with a seriousness which was 
particularly noticeable. 

My young readers, I have related the conversa¬ 
tion between this child and myself, to order that 
you may inquire of yourselves whether you have 
not often forgot that God was every where present. 
Have you not often thought, said, and done things 
which you would not, had you recollected that 
God was present with you? Bear it'in mind 
then # that God is every where, and when you feel 
inclined to think wicked thoughts, recollect that 
God knows them; or when you fee! .inclined to 
speak wicked things, recollect that God hears you ; 
or to do wicked actions, recollect that God sees you; 
in fine recollect that God is evtry where. Curtis. 


ZTATUIAL HISTORY. 


FIGHT BETWEEN TWO TIGERS AND A LION IN 
THE TOWER. 

Between eleven and twelve o’clock yesterday 
morning, says a correspondent of the London 
Morning Herald, as the man whose duty it is to 
clean the wild beasts at the Tower, was in the 
execution of that office, he inadvertently raised a 
door in the upper tier of cells, which separated 
the den of a huge lion from one in which there 
were a Bengal royal tiger and tigress. At sight 
of each other, the eyes of the animals sparkled 
with rage. The lion instantly erected his mane, 
and, with a tremendous ro4r, sprang at the tiger. 
The tiger was equally eager for the combat, and, 
in a paroxysm of fbry, flew at his assailant, 
whilst the tigress fiercely seconded her mate.—- 
The roaring and yelling of the combatants re¬ 
sounded through the yards, and excited in all the . 
various animals the most lively demonstrations of 
fear and rage. The timid Inbes shivered with 
dread, and ran round their cages shrieking with 
terror, whilst the other lions and tigers, with the 
bears, leopards, panthers, wolves, and hyenas, 
flew round their dens, shaking the bars with 
their utmost strength, and uttering the most 
terrific cries. The lion fought most bravely, but 
was evidently over-matched, having to contend 
with two adversaries not more than a year from 
the woods, whilst he had been upwards of seven 
years in confinement. Still the battle raged with 
doubtfbl success, until the tiger seized the lion , 
by the throat, and flung him pp hie back, when, 


| after rolling over each other several times, the 
[ exasperated tigress pinned her enemy against 
the verandah. In that situation, the prostrate 
lord of the forest still struggled with an indomi¬ 
table spirit, roaring with agony and rage. By 
this time, however, some iron rods had been 
heated, the red hot ends of which were now ap¬ 
plied to the mouths and nostrils of the infuriated 
tigers, who were by this means forced to relin¬ 
quish their grasp; but no sooner was the separa¬ 
tion effected, than the lion and tiger seized in 
their mouths, the one the upper, and the other 
the lower jaw of his antagonist, biting and tug¬ 
ging at each other with deadly furv. Soexcited 
was their animosity that it was with great diffi¬ 
culty, by the insertion into their nostrils of the 
glowing iron, they could be disengaged, and the 
liou driven back to bis cell, the door of which 
was instantly closed upon him. The battle last¬ 
ed full half an hour. The tiger in the last onset 
lost one of his tusks, but the poor lion was se¬ 
verely punished .—London Morning Herald. 

The Bear with the Tea Kettle .—The following anec- 
dote evinces the hardihood of bears. Fish, which forma 
their chief nourishment, and which they procure for 
themselves from the rivers, was last year excessively 
scarce. A great famine consequently existed among 
them, and, instead of retiring to their dens, they wan¬ 
dered about the whole winter through, even in the streets 
of St. Peter and St. Paul, at Kamschatka. One of them, 
finding the outer gate of a house open, entered, and the 
gate accidentally closed after him. The woman of the 
house had just placed a large tea-machine fall of boiling 
water in the court: the bear smelt to it and burned his 
nose; provoked at the pain, he vented all his fury upon 
the kettle, folded his fore-paws round it, pressed it with 
his whole strength against his breast to crush it, and 
burnt himself, of course, still more and more. The 
horrible growl which rage and pain forced from him 
brought all the inhabitants of the house and neighbor¬ 
hood to the spot, and poor Bruin was soon despatched 
by shots from the windows. He has, however, immor¬ 
talized his memory, and become a proverb amongst the 
town’s people ; for when any one injures himself bv his 
own violence, they call him the * bear with the" ten- 
kettle.'—Kotzebue. 


MISOBLIiANY. 


Dress .—The trappings of dress I most heartily 
despise, and have always felt inclined to judge of 
the mind from the clothing of the body. The neat¬ 
ness and purity of the one indicates the solidity 
and harmony of the other. In either sex an ex¬ 
travagant frippery in dress denotes a weak under¬ 
standing. 

How to shake off trouble .—Set about doing good 
to somebody—put on your hat, and go and visit the 
sick or the poor—inquire into their wants and min¬ 
ister to them—seek out the desolate and oppressed, 
and tell them of the consolations of religion. I have 
often tried this method, and have always found it 
the best medicine for a heavy heart.— Howard. 

We lessen our wants by lessening our desires. 

Without danger, danger cannot be surmounted. 


POIT&T. 


For Uie Youth’s Companion. 
Prayer for a Child at entering a Sunday School , 
Father in Heaven ! mv rpirit ought 
Thy blessing to implore. 

Admitted where thy truths are taught. 

And pious hearts adore. 

Instruct my ignorance, I pray. 

My wayward passions tame, 

From every folly guard my way, 

From every sin reclaim. 

Each task with patience may I learn. 

Each scripture lesson prise. 

Grant me thy wisdom to discern 
Whate'er in darkness lies. 

Short is the time we here may pass. 

And life is transient too. 

Like the brief flowret of the grass, 

Or like the morning dew. 

With trembling awe Thy power I see. 

Thy boundless mercy sing. 

Few words become a child like me 
Before so great a King. 

Teach me Thy preoepts to fulfil. 

To tru£ a Saviour’s love. 

To yield to Thy most righteous will, 

A*>tJ seek my home abort, M. 
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«'MY FATHER’S FIRESIDE.*’ 


TUi? picture is,jU<? Frontispiece of a little book, published by 
James LoRivjfe -No! 132 Washington Street, entitled “My 

Father's Eiarbi<W; or some pat ticuUiu of my early days ; re- 
vimd from the Edinburgh edilion.” The following i« the U.t 
jckapter il i« entitled 

. Manner of Improving a~L«nPs day Afternoon. 

I must now come tolhat which forms the title of 
this book, viz. My Father’s Fireside, and give 
you some account of the way in which the eve¬ 
ning of the Lord’s day was spent there. After hav¬ 
ing attended sermon and the worship of God in the 
church during the day, the evening was devoted to 
various religious exercises. Before tea, my father 
and mother employed themselves in reading for 
their own improvement; and I, and my brother 
and sisters, were furnished with books, and put in¬ 
to a separate apartment,for the same purpose. We 
often however, wasted our time, and profaned the 
Sabbath by idle conversation, and sometimes quar¬ 
relled. O, how unseemly it is for brothers and 
sisters to quarrel I such are bound,^ in a peculiar 
manner, to live in love and peace, rhis is pleas¬ 
ing unto God, who is love, and who is also the God 
of peace: it is most delightful to their parents, who 
love them all,and who have the interest of them all 
equally at heart; and it is a great happiness to 
themselves.—" See that ye fall not out by the way," 
was Joseph’s sound and seasonable advice to his 
brethren. “ Behold how good and how pleasant 
it is for brethren to dwell together in unity!” 
Study, then, to live in love and in peace, which 
is not only your duty, but also both beautiful and 

useful. . - , r 

When the earnestly wished for hour of tea came, 
we all assembled with cheerful hearts around the 
table. But it was not the tea only, or chiefly, that 
we enjoyed, but the company and conversation of 
our parents. The sermons we had been hearing j 
formed a part of the conversation, in which we all 
took a part. We applied to our father for an ex¬ 
planation of such passages as we could not com¬ 
prehend. He was our oracle in every thing, and 
we had more faith in him than in any one else. We 
also inquired the meaning of whatever passage of 
Scripture we remembred, that we did not under¬ 
stand, nod we received the law at hi* mouth.” 
After spepdiog an hour or more in this agreeable 


manner, we retired, to look over our lesson for the 
night, which was twelve questions of the shorter 
Catechism. It was our father’s orders that we 
should learn two questions every day, so that we 
would have only to revise them on the Sabbath 
evening. When we did this it made the exercise 
easy. But we did not always attend to this order ; 
and, therefore, had sometimes hard work to get our 
lesson in the time allowed us for revising it, which 
made us regret our inattention to our father’s com¬ 
mand, the wisdom of which, on these occasions, we 
clearly perceived. Never, my young friends put 
off nil to morrow what may and ought to be done to 
day. 

My father went regularly through the Assembly’s 
Catechism in two ways.—Is*, In making us com¬ 
mit it to memory; and, 2 dly, In asking us the 
meaning of it. We repeated, say the first twelve 
questions, and he then catechised us on the first one, 

“ What is the chief end of man?” Next Sabbath 
evening we repeated other twelve questions; and 
he examined us on the second one in the Cate¬ 
chism, “ What rule hath God given to direct us how 
we may glorify and enjoy him?” and so on. He 
made this* exercise not only instructing, but inter¬ 
esting to us, by the easy, familiar, and at the same 
time, impressive manner in which he conducted it. 
He suited the questions to our respective ages and 
capacities; and his eaplanations were simple and 
clear. But alas! I paid not that attention to the 
instructions I received which I should have done; 
and have now to lament the great loss 1 thereby 
sustained. After this exeicise was finished, a por¬ 
tion of the Bible was read ; and we, in our turn, 
put questions to our 'f&tfier concerning the mean¬ 
ing of it: which not only afforded him a farther 
opportunity of communicating instruction to us, but 
our attention was turned more particularly to the 
passage than otherwise it would have been, which 
was of great use to us. We also conversed upon 
other parts of the Bible, particularly the historical 
and biographical parts, about which we frequently 
made strange, and sometimes puzzling inquiries, 
which were heard with much patience and conde¬ 
scension, and answered with kindpess. 

We were often astonished at his knowledge, and 
wondered how he obtained it. When I was more 
advanced in years, he informed me, “ that he be¬ 
gan a course of meditation on the doctrines of the 
Scriptures, when he was a young man, which he 
long continued, (probably all his life:) that in the 
morning, he fixed on a subject for thought through 
the day, and every morning he chose a new sub¬ 
ject ; and that he found the exercise a great bene¬ 
fit to him.” And it was a benefit not to himself 
alone, but also to us and to others. He was thus 
richly furnished for training up his family in the 
“ nurture and admonition of the Lord.” He might 
have said, in some measure, with David, “ Thou, 
through thy commandments hast made me wiser 
than my enemies: for they are ever with me. I 
have more understanding than all niy teachers: for 
thy testimonies are my meditation.” 

Although our conversation turned most frequent¬ 
ly on the history of the Jews, the patriarchs, and the 
prophets,—the J*ord Jesus Christ, and the way of 
salvation through him was not overlooked. But I 
must confess, that I was then fonder of conversing 
about the kings and patriarchs than about the way 
of salvation: so foolish was I and ignorant. The 
providence of God was also a favorite subject with 
us: and on this, as well as on many other subjects, 
my father told us many striking stories,—thereby 
illustrating that important doctrine, that all things 
are under the government of God, and confirming 
our fajtb in jt ? 


1 In this manner the evening of the Lord’s Day 
passed most pleasantly and insensibly away, and 
i was concluded by family worship, as was the eve¬ 
ning ^f every day,and as also the morning of every 
day began: After supper we retired to our prayers, 
and then to re6t. 

In those days there wererno Sabbath schools ; 
and there would have been less need of them,, had 
every family spent in this manner the Sabbath day 
and evening at home. But there are many parents 
who neithei can, nor are inclined thus “to train up 
their children in the way in which they should 
walk ;” and this makes Sabbath schools necessary, 
and a great blessing. 

Let those who enjoy parental instruction, bless 
God for it,.and diligently improve it: and let those 
who attend Sabbath schools be thankful for them, 
and endeavor to profit by them. God has blest 
them for the salvation of many children: O seek 
that he may bless them to you! Seek not only 
that you may obtain that knowledge of God, and 
of Jesus Christ, whom he has sent, which is eter¬ 
nal life,—but that you may be qualified in due time, 
to communicate it to others. 

SABBATH IN SCOTLAND. 

O Scotland! much I love thy tranquil dales: 

Rut most on Sabbath eve, when loyr the sun 
Slante through the upland copse, ’tia my delight, 
Wandering, and stopping oft, to hear the song 
Of kindred praise arise from humble roofs; 

Or, when the simple service end§, to hear 
The lifted latch, and mark the gray-haired man. 

The father and the prjest walk forth alone 
Into his garden-plat, or little field. 

To commune with his God in eecrat prayed,— i 

To bless the Lord, that in his downward years. 

His chiWreif are about hi m. Sweet, meantime. 

The thrash, that singiTupbn ffid aged ttwrn, 

Brings to his view the days of youthful years. 

When that same aged thorn too# but a bush. 

Nor is tl»c contrast between youth and aae 
To him a painful thought: he joys to think 
His journey near a close.—Heaven is his home. 

More happy far that man, though bowed down, 

Though feeble be his gait, and dim his eye. 

Than they, the favorites of youth and health, 

Of riches, and of fnme, who have renounced 
The glorious promise of the life to eoine. Grahams. 


NARRATIVE. 


From the New-York Mentor . 

THE HERMIT OF CHANTILLY. 

At a short distance from the town of Chantilly, 
in the south of France, there was an extensive 
tract of woodland. On the borders of that portioa 
of the wood nearest to the town, stood a rude logo 
cabin, the residence of James the Hermit, as he 
was called by the good folks of Chantilly. 

The old man and his strange dress, his strange 
house, and strange habits, were objects of great 
attraction to the rambling youth of the town, and 
they told many wonderful tales about him, which 
agreed but in one particular, namely, that they were 
all mere conjectutes; for, in truth, no one knew 
whence the old man came, who he was, nor what 
had induced him to adopt a life so solitary; but 
as uncharitableness always delights to suppose evil, 
if it cannot prove it, it was generally reported and 
credited likewise, that the hermit had at one time 
been a bad man—a very bad man—mnrde£,even,waa 
whispered of—and his present austerity of manners, 
was thought to be a voluntary penance, to whioh 
he had subjected himself as a punishmeut for his 
crimes. 

The ignorant and superstitious had, moreover, 
converted him into a fortune-teller, and sought from 
him information as to future events. These he 
never failed to dismiss with a solemn monition^ that 
“ the knowledge of the present Mopgs to man—* 
the futqre to God alone.’ ? 
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YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


On one occasion, a visitor of a different charac- The hermit was deeply affected, the tears rolled The old hermit was overjoyed to find the peace 
ter sought his abode. down his cheeks, and in the kindest tones of sym- of mind to which the stranger had attained. They 

A summer’s evening was drawing to a close, and pathy, he strove to subdue the bitterness of the conversed long together. The prisoner avoided 

the shades of night deepened over the woods, when stranger’s remorse. not the subject of his coming trial, and the awful 

a stranger advanced towards the hermit’s log-cabin. “ Unhappy man !” said he, " if it be that earth issue which would certainly and soon end his earth- 

Dense masses of black clouds had since sunset been ha9 no peace for one like thee, remember there h ly career. It seemed almost a matter of joyful an- 

gatheriug in the heavens, which from their appear- One above, from whom it may be obtained by re- ticipation. 

ance promised a severe storm. The stranger was pentance and prayer 1” The trial came, and the confession of the pris* 

a tall thin man, apparently about the prime of life ; " No! no ! not for me ! It was the finger of di- oner was conceived to be ample evidence of hia guilt, 

but the ghastly paleness of his complexion, and the vine wrath which has written on my brow,iu burn- No doubt was entertained by the judge, and 

wildness of his look, bespoken mind ill at ease, ing characters, the name of fratricide, and has kin- without quitting his seat, he gave a verdict of guilty 


The hermit sat by his door, contemplating with a died in my bosom the consuming and quenchless against him. \ 

solemn yet serene countenance the threatening flames of vengeance.” The judge in a roost pathetic manner had coin¬ 
aspect of the sky above him. The unhappy man wished now to leave the her- rnented on the enormity of murder, particularly that 

The stranger declared the purport of his visit to mit’s cell, though the storm still continued, as was of a brother; and was about to pronounce on the 
be, a desire to converse with one of whom report known by the frequent flashes of lightning, that prisoner the sentence of death, when a voice amid 
told strange tales. The hermit gazed for a moment blazed into the room, and by the loud and reiterat- the assembled croud in the court demanded * hear- 
in surprize at the man’s features, and then invited ed pealing of the thunder. He was, however, pre- ing. 

him within his humble shed. vailed upon by the old man to remain under his roof, It was the hermit of Chantilly. The crowd made 

“ Is it true,” inquired the stranger, whose ges- that night. The hermit again and again urged up- way, and he proceeded to the place allotted for 
lures and manner spoke an evident perturbation of on him the remembrance, that One is in Heaven, witnesses. 

mind,—" Is it true that you have adopted this life, who is able and willing to forgive, and to bestow "Justice is satisfied 1” exclaimed the old man ; 


as an atonement for past crime ?” 


even upon the guiltiest that peace which surpasseth “ he is not a murderer! 1 am his brother!” 


As he said this, he fixed his eyes penetratingly understanding. The stranger said, It appeared that the stab inflicted by the culprit, 

on the old man’s face: “ I have tried—I have tried tp pray! but me- and which he supposed fatal, was by no means se- 

“ Stranger!” replied the hermit, in an emphatic thought, as soon as I began, the air rang with the vere, yet occasioned him to swoon from the loss 
manner, it is the remembrance of the past, which laughter of mocking fiends! Father, Father l will of blood ; but somewhat recovering, he contrived 
has driven me from the abodes of man!” you pray for me ?” The hermit did so, and the frat- to rise and leave the place; determining from that 

“ Here, then, have I found a fit associate at last! ricide bowed with him his knees before the throne time forward to shun the abodes of men. In coin- 
1, too, have remembrances, horrible and soul-writh- of Mercy, and the spirit of peace seemed again to pliance with this resolution he had reared for him- 
ing remembrances of the past. We will dwell here descend into that bosom which had so long been self the hermitage in the woods, where providen- 
together, screened from the gaze of man.” the abode of remorse. When again he rose, it was tially his brother was restored to him and to happi- 

" But not from that of Heaven, my son,” rejoined as one who has struggled and conquered. He wept ness. 


(he hermit: " Think you it is easier for guilt to like a child, and, clasping the hermit’s hand, bless- The brothers still preferred the hermitage to the 
dwell alone, than in society ? Think you that he ed him for his kindness. town, and resided there together, with the greatest 

who finds it impossible to live with his fellow-men "Yes! now,” said he, "the gate of mercy is op- affection, for many years, till the youngest died, 
—will find it an easy thing to abide with no other cned again. I see it before me. It is indeed, an when the other being in extreme old age, was tmk- 
companions than Memory and Conscience ?” awful path. The portals of justice must be passed ; en to a monastery at some distance, where he eod- 

At this moment a tremenduous peal of thunder but to one who has borne what I have borne! the ed his days, 
rolled over the wood ; seeming to shake the very rest is nothing.—What I have suffered and what I Before this event however, the hermitage of the 
ground whereon they stood ; and the stranger start- deserve to suffer,” continued the stranger, " a few two Brothers had become an object of much euri- 
edand trembled at the awful voice of Omnipotence, words may explain. Twenty years since I had a osity to strangers from all parts of the country. 

4, My son, " said the venerable man, noticing the father and a brother. I was a worthless prodigal, .. . 

stranger’s agitated state, "already meihinks you and at my father’s death, he treated me as such; THB KVR81BT. 

feel that what I have said is true— that guilt can- he left all to my brother. Stung to madness, I " ========== = = ■■ 

not live in a scene of solitude like this. The loud sought my brother. He was then far from his home. From the Liberator. 

voice of (hat thunder, which shakes your soul — the I found him near this very wood, — nay, if memory THE ECLIPSE* 

innocent hear unmoved. They know the light- deceive me not, on this very spot! I reproached [Continued from our last .] 

ning and the sunbeam arealike the ministers of him as having influenced my father to do as he had In the evening, after playing eclipse again, as 

Him who watches over them for good. The guilty done; I cursed him—I slew him. I saw him wel- Helen called it, George asked his mother if they 

alone are cowards: for to them, every vivid flash tering in his blood, and like a coward fled from might have one of the lamps for a sun, that he might 

seems winged with vengeance, and directed a- justice.” shew Lucy why there is not an eclipse of the sun 

gainst their bosoms, every peal addressed to their Throughout the night, for they sought not sleep, once in every revolution of the moon. 

ears alone! O, no!” concluded the hermit, "you did the hermit urge upon his guest the necessity 1 Now/said he, 'if we only had two things that 

cannot live in a place like this—the sunbeam would and efficiency of-sincere repentance. At length were any thing like globe-shaped, for a moon and 

be a reproach to you, and the tempest a terror.” the morning broke ; a beautiful, calm, and balmy earth—what can we think oft* 

" Why this to me ? n exclaimed the stranger, sud- morning, had succeeded the stormy night; and as His mother gave him a large ball of yarn, and a 

denly, as though unconscious till then of the mean- the stranger quitted the hermit's cabin, the latter skein which he and Lucy wound into a smaller ball, 
ing of all ho had heard: " Why talk to me of con- reminded him, that dark and stormy as had been * Any two small things would have done/ said 
science and of guilt? you know me not, old tnan ; his feelings, during the night of guilt, even as the George, 'but the balls are better. Now, Lucy, 


1 am a stranger here whom no one knows. Years, 
aye, many years have rolled away, since last——” 


night which had passed, so might the morning of hold this great ball, which represents the earth, a 
forgiveness and repentance, be calm and lovely as little way from the lamp, and in a line with the 


The speaker suddenly paused, as though some the scene before them, and the sky above them. blaze, which is our sun. I will move the little ball 
dreadful remembrance had deprived him of the " To-morrow you will hear of me again !”—were or moon round the great one; but I must fix a string 
power of utterance. the last words with which, followed by the hermit’s to hold it by, because my fingers come in the way. 

ft needs no power of divination, my son!” said blessing, he left the wood. Now look while I move it round so, just even with 

the hermit " to read that which conscience has writ- The morrow came, and a messenger from the the blaze, it comes once between the great ball and 
ten on your brow-written in plain and awful char- stranger, informing the hermit, that he had deliv- the blaze, every time it goes round.” 
acter*. Dismay, and horror, and inquietude, such ered himself up to justice, as the murderer of his 1 Lucy/ said her mother, 'you may put oat this 
as your every look bespeaks, were never the accom- brother! that he was now the tenant of a dungeon, other lamp, then we shall see better the shadow 
paniments of innocence! The finger which wrote but compared with what he had been, a happy man. which the little ball makes upon the great ban.” 

on the brow of Cain, the first murderer-” It concluded by earnestly begging of the hermit to * I see/ said Lucy, * when the little ball comes 

At this allusion tfce stranger burst into a parox- return with the messenger, and visit a guilty but between the great ball and the blaze it makes a 
ysm of frenzy. repentant wretch in his prison. shadow on the great one.’ 

"Cam! Yes! yes! you know ma! The spir- The hermit could not refuse bis request. In ‘ Yes/ said George,' that is, the sun or lamp esn- 
its of the air have spread the tale abroad! The the deep gloom of a prison cell, he found the vie- not now shine upon this part of our little earth; 
brand is on my brow, and all the world can see I tim of remorse; but he was a changed being. and if there were any little inhabitants upon it, here 
am a fratricide, my brother’s murderer.” "When I was a wretched Wanderer in the world,” in this part where the shadow is, they would not be 

" And is thy guilt of a dye so deep as that? Alas! said the prisoner, '* the figure of my brother fre- able to see the blaze, 

unhappy, wretched man ! Neither crowded city, quently seemed to cross my path, with a reproach- * No/ said Lucy, ‘ they could not, because the 

nor solitary wood can be a resting place for thee.” ful aspect, and stained with blood ; but I see him little ball is right in the way. And it must come 

The stranger stood, in a fixed posture, as though now, smiling forgivingly, benignantly upon me. so every time you move it round * 

petrified into a statue of Despair,—his head bowed, I have prayed, too,—I have prayed, and fancy, Yes/ said George, * if I carry it round jost even 


Yes/ said George, * if I carry it round jost even 


and buried in his hands. - At length, a convulsive which had hitherto mocked my prayers with the with the blaze. But suppose when it is on this side 
throb, followed by a groan bespoke returning con* laughter of imaginary demons,—now blesses me, next the blaze, it is a little higher than the 
scioosness. 


with the sound of my brother’s voice.” 


blaze—so/ 
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* Now,’ said Lucy, ' it is no longer exactly be¬ 
tween the blaze and tire great ball, and the lamp 
shines under it upon the great ball.* 

‘Or bo” said George, *a little lower than the 
blaze.’ 

' Now,* said Lucy, ‘ the lamp abines over the lit¬ 
tle ball, upon the great one. 1 

9 Just so,’ said George, 1 the moon in going round 
the earth passes sometimes a little above and some¬ 
times a little below the sun, or, it is more proper to 
say, sometimes a little to the north and sometimes 
a little to the south of the sun, and then there is no 
eclipse; and sometimes it passes exactly between 
the earth and sun, and then there h an eclipse. But 
observe, it always moves even round the middle of 
the earth—in this way—so that, if it is higher on 
one side, it is lower on the other.’ 

Our readers will not, we believe, find any diffi¬ 
culty in understanding this explanation, if they will 
go through the experiment of the balls. Perhaps 
it will not appear very plain if they merely read it 
without doing it, and the same may be said of all 
tbe other explanations. 

• Is an eclipse of the moon,’ said Helen, ‘ when 
something comes between us and the moon, and 
prevents the moon from shining upon us t* 

‘ No,’ said George, * an eclipse of the moon is 
different. You must know, in the first place, that 
the moon does not shine of itself, as the sun does, 
but it is the sun shining upon the moon that makes 
it bright, and then the moon shines upon us; as 
you may have seen brass buttons shine upon the 
wall, when the sun shone upon them. Now I will 
shew you with the balls how the moon is eclipsed. 
Look while I move the little ball round the great ball. 
When it gets on this side the great ball farthest 
from the lamp,the lamp can no longer shine upon it.* 

‘ Because,’ said Lucy,‘the great ball is between 
it and the lamp.* 

‘ This little ball, or moon, is now eclipsed,’ said 
George; • the sun, or lamp, cannot shine upon it, 
therefore it m no longer bright.’ 

«I think, said Lucy, * I understand. When the 
earth gets betweeo the sun and moon, and prevents 
the sun from shining upon the moon, the moon is 
eclipsed, and looks dark to us, because it is only 
the sun’s shining on it that makes it bright.* 

‘ In other words,’ said their father, ‘ the moon is 
eclipsed when it gets into the earth s shadow.* 

Father,’ said Helen, 4 did you ever see an 

^‘ ^es, my dear,’ said her father, ‘ I have seen 
several, both of the sun and the moon. The most 
remakable 1 ever saw, was a total eclipse of the 
sun in the summer of 1806. When the whole of 
the sun is hid from us by the moon, it is a total 
eclipse; when only a part is bid, it h a partial 
eclipse.* 

‘But,’ said Lucy, ‘ if the moon is not large enough 
to hide the whole of the sun from us now, how 
could it have hid the whole then, so as to make a 

total eclipse?* ... , 

, Not because it was any larger than it is now, 
said her father; • but George shall explain it if be 
can.* 

‘ I believe,’ said George, ‘ the moon is sometimes 
nearer to us than at other times; and you know, 
Lucy, you saw by the two plates, that the same 
thing, according as it is nearer to us, or farther 
from us, will hide the whole, or only a part of a- 

nother object.* ... 

‘ Now will you tell us something about the total 
eclipse, father!’ said Lucy. 

‘ It was a very bright clear day,’ said her father, 
‘ therefore the whole progress of the eclipse was 
seen to the greatest advantage. The sun was grad¬ 
ually covered, up exactly as you will see it at the 
coming eclipse. It was so gradual, that the dim¬ 
inution of light was scarcely perceptible till the ve¬ 
ry last speck of sun had disappeared, and then the 
darkness was as instantaneous as that produced by 
dropping an extinguisher over a lamp, to which I 
beard it compared. You are not to suppose how¬ 
ever, that we were left in total darkness j' it was 
about as light as bright moonlight, but the light did 
not seem like that of moonlight, or like twilight, 


but altogether different from any thing I had ever 
seen. The moon appeared like a dark spot in the 
sky, and was surrounded by a broad ring of pale 
white light. Several stars were to be seen, but we 
hardly had time to take a full survey of the heav¬ 
ens, and ascertain how many were visible, when 
they vanished before the returning light of the sun, 
which burst upon us as suddenly as the darkness 
had, coming like a flash of lightning, almost, and 
dazzling the eyes.’ 

* How strange it must have seemed,’ said Lucy, 
to see the stars in the middle of the day 1’ 

‘ Shall we see any stars at this eclipse, do you 
think V said George. 

' I think it very likely ope or two of the bright¬ 
est may be visible, for I remember seeing several 
before the total disappearance of the sun. As the 
eclipse came on, a chillness was felt like that of 
night, and in many respects it seemed like ni^ht. 
Those kinds of plants closed their flowers and 
leaves, which do so at night. Tbe animals l' first 
seemed uneasy at the coming of night so soon; and 
then some went to their places of rest, the fowls to 
roost, and the little birds to their nests, but some 
continued frightened.’ 

‘How long did the greatest darkness last T’ asked 
George. 

‘ About four piinutes.’ 

‘ The poor frightened animals had but a short 
night then,’ said Lucy. ' Did they seem glad to 
wake up again!’ 

' Yes,’ said her father, ‘ when the light returned, 
they came out from their sleeping places; the cocks 
begau to crow, the birds.to sing, and all tbe delight¬ 
ful sounds of morning were again heard.’ 

‘ Do you think, father, the animals will do so now !’ 
said Helen. 

' I cannot tell,’ said her father. ‘ I think the 
change in the feeling of the air, at this season, will 
hardly be sufficient for them to perceive it, ndr the 
darkuess great enough for them to notice it; but 
if I were in the country, 1 should wish to observe 
all the animals I could.’ 

‘ We will watch Pussey and Rover,’ said Helen, 

* to see if they seem frightened.’ 

‘ I will read you a few passages which I think 
will entertain you, said their father,from an account 
of the eclipse which was published in Boston soon 
after it.’ 

“ In this vicinity, and probably throughout New- 
England, this interesting phenomenon was observ¬ 
ed under very favorable circumstances. The day 
was remarkably fine. Not a cloud obscured any por-1 
tion of the hemisphere. The air was dry and clear, 
and the heavens, before the obscuration, were in 
a robe of the brightest azure. There was a sensi¬ 
ble chilliness in the air, and some of the company 
found an outside garment very comfortable. A lit¬ 
tle before the total obscuration, a deep dark shade, 
resembling an approaching thunder storm, was ob¬ 
served at the westward. As the eclipse went off, 
a similar appearance was noticed on the eastern 
side of the horizon. The departing light of the 
sun was supportable to the naked eye. It was 
otherwise with the first returning light, which was 
extremely vivid, and inexpressibly rapid in its ac¬ 
cess. The portion of the sun which first re-appear¬ 
ed, was to the naked eye, of a globular form, and 
seemed like a ball of fire. The darkness was not 
so great as was expected. It was found necessary, 
however, to make use of a lantern to ascertain the 
time, precisely by our watch. The exhibition was 
wonderfully magnificent and sublime, and inspired 
one universal sentiment of admiration and awe, 
which we shall not attempt to describe. We seem¬ 
ed to be in the more immediate presence of Deity 
while this interesting spectacle was exhibiting in 
his august temple. The morning was ushered in 
with the usual hum of business, which gradually 
diminished as the darkness advanced. One uni¬ 
versal silence at length prevailed. A fresh breeze 
which had ^prevailed, now subsided, and all was 
calm ; the birds retired to rest, the rolling chariot 
and the rumbling ear were no more heard ; the axe 
and the hammer were suspended. Returning light 
1 reanimated tbe face of things. We seemed as in 


the dawn of creation when God said, ‘ Let there he 
light , and there was light ,* and an involuntary 
cheer of gratulation burst from the spectators, espe¬ 
cially the youthful groups in the streets and on the 
surrounding hills. The cows on the common, we 
are told discovered sensible marks of agitation— 
some of them left the ground and proceeded home¬ 
ward, the rest gathered round a person who was 
crossing the common at the time, and followed him 
with apparent anxiety, as if soliciting protection. 
We have heard, from several persons, a remark of 
a singular appearance in the shade of trees. The 
figures of numerous little crescents were observed 
in many places. They were called by some the 
shadows of the leaves. This seems to be incorrect. 
They appeared as lucid ( bright) spots of a faint 
white light, and their direction and figure varied 
with the different phases {appearances) of the 
eclipse.”— Monthly Anthology for June , 1806. 


NATURAL HISTORY. 


THE CAMELEOPARD. 

He is a called a eameleopyrd, because his shape 
is a little like that of the camel, and he is spotted 
like the leopard, so that the names of both these 
animals have been given him. But his shape is 
still very different from that of any other animal. 
His feet and legs are like those of the deer; bis 
head is much like that of the horse, but he has two 
short horns ; his body is short, and slopes down¬ 
ward from the neck, like one side of the roof of a 
house; his tail is short, and ends in a large bunch of 
hair; his fore shoulders are high, and his neck is 
so long as to make him look very odd. 

The head of the cameleopard is about as high 
as the head of a man would be, if he stood on the 
back of an elephant. From the ground to the 
head, this animal is from fifteen to seventeen feet 
high. When a man stands on his back, he can 
only just reach the top of bis horoB with his band, 
his neck being about seven feet long. His color 
is yellow, or yellowish white, spotted with brown. 

The cameleopard is found enly in the great for¬ 
ests of Africa or India. He is a very uncommon 
animal, and is never taken alive, eicept when very 
young. 

He is by no means as swift as the deer. His 
gait is an awkward kind of trot, but his legs are so 
long, that he goes very fast, s0 that when pursued, 
a horse is scarcely able to catch him. 

The cameleopard is an innocent and harmless 
animal. Although he is so large, he had always 
rather run away,than fight even the smallest enemy. 
His mild, timid, and pleasant face, is sufficient to 
show that be is not mischievous. 

He feeds entirely on vegetables, and in his na¬ 
tive forests lives chiefly on the leaves of trees, which 
his long neck enables him to reach at a great 
height. He will also eat hay, grass, and oats. 

When taken young, he is easily tamed, and is 
then so mild, and gentle, as to be led about by a 
little cord, tied to one of his horns. In this con¬ 
dition he never tries to hurt any person, but wiH 
feed out of the hand, like a sheep. 

The cameleopard never sheds his horns, and it 
is said that they differ from those of any other an¬ 
imal, in growing fast to tbe bone of the skull. 

This animal differs from all other quadrupeds, 
in the great length of hiB neck, and in being the 
tallest, from bis fore feet to his head, of all four- 
footed beasts.— Infant's Magazine . 


_ OBITUARY. _ 

.: v Fr6m the Youth 9 * Magasiae. 

HAPPY DEATH OF SARAH ANN MURPHY. 
A Scholar in the Sabbath School. 

Whoa infant voices sound His praise, 

And dying, shout the Savior’s name. 

Shall we not thus record the grace. 

And give the glory to the Lamb. 

Early in tbe month of October, 1830, Sarah Ann 
Morphy departed this life, being then ten years of 
age. A frail and delicate constitution, with other 
circumstances, had prevented Jier from attending 
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the means of instruction, which many other little 
children enjoy, and she had not therefore learned 
to read well. These obstacles being in some de¬ 
gree removed, she had for the last four months be- 
4 ooe a member of the female Sabbath school attach¬ 
ed to the first Baptist church, meeting in Second 
street, in this city. During that period, her beha¬ 
vior was satisfactory, and an unusual solemnity was 
observed to pervade her countenance. About two 
weeks before her decease, she was arrested by sud¬ 
den and severe illness,which like the blasts of win¬ 
ter beating on,the tender plant, speedily prostrat¬ 
ed her in the dust of death ; separated the immor¬ 
tal spirit from its tenement of clay, and hastened 
her on to the possession of unceasing joy. 

We feel justified in these remarks, by the solemn 
and interesting expressions of the dying child, as 
witnessed by all about her. When, first taken ill, 
she said to her mother, I shall die and go to God. 
Her mother alarmed at the expressions and man¬ 
ner of the child, replied, Why do you talk so ? She 
repeated, I shall, indeed, mother, for God has told 
me so; for Jesus says, “Suffer little children to come 
unto me,and forbid them not,for of such is the king¬ 
dom of heaven." 

With much earnestness and solemnity, she exhor¬ 
ted her brothers and sisters not to lie, or steal, or 
say bad words or be wicked, saying, If you do, 
God will not take you to heaven ; and one of her 
brothers she entreated to be kind to his widowed 
mother . Her head was much disordered, but at 
every lucid interval she would repeat with great 
fervor the Lord’s prayer, and some of the sweet 
hymns she had committed to memory at Sunday 
school, such as, 

“ Jesus lover of my soul j M 

and entreated those about her to sing and pray. Jn 
an ecstasy of soul, she would often exclaim, * Sweet 
Jesus 7 come , O come quick and take me ! Save, Jesus, 
O save me !’ The little well known verse, 

“Now I lay me down to sleep,*' &c. 
was often repeated by her, with affecting earnest¬ 
ness. At one time while her kind physician was 
dressing the blister on her head, she was repeating 
the Lord’s prayer with such calmness and compo¬ 
sure as caused him to exclaim, “ What an interest¬ 
ing childl” 

A short time before she closed her eyes on earth 
and all its vanities, she seemed to have had a fore¬ 
taste of the joys to come, for she exclaimed with 
rapture, “ Heaven is a glorious place, O what a glo¬ 
rious place is heaven! and now I am going there , 
and my dear mother and grandmother will meet me 
there thus, from this scene of sorrow and suffer¬ 
ing, she passed, with a smiling countenance, to the 
full enjoyment of the glory which just began to 
burst on her enraptured vision. 

Dear children of the Sabbath school, what does 
this providence say to you t Does it not invite 
your earnest attention to the interests of your im¬ 
mortal souls? O, will you not seek Jesus while he 
may be found, and thus secure a portion in that 
“ glorious heaven f * where your little school mate is 
now enjoying pure and unceasing felicity ? O, will 
you not give your hearts to Him who gave hi 8 life to 
redeem sinners from destruction ? Or will you re¬ 
ject his merciful invitations and sink in endless 
ruin and despair ? Let me entreat you to turn un¬ 
to the Lord, that you may live. 

To the teachers of the Sabbath school we would 
say, be diligent in the discharge of your duties, 
let no opportunity pass unimproved, but strive to 
impress on the young and tender mind the impor¬ 
tant realities of eternal truth; let them see by your 
affectionate solicitude, that you prize their precious 
souls, and are seeking to win them to Christ: do 
not confine your labors to the hours of instruction 
on the Sabbath, but follow them into their private 
walks through fife, and by your good example and 
holy conversation lead them into the paths of piety 
and peace; and O, be careful to watch around their* 
dying bed, for then you will often meet (as in the pre¬ 
sent instance) a full reward for all your labors:— 
many a tender plant, nurtured in a Sabbath school, 
has been removed to the paradise above, there to 
flourish in immortal bloom. Many move are but just 


springing into existence, and much care and pru¬ 
dence are requisite to cherish and improve them: 
take courage, seek the wisdom that is from above, 
be faithful unto death, and you shall receive the 
crown of life—which is the prayer of your 

SUPERINTEND ANT. 


v kBLZOZOM. 


For the Youth'e Companion. 

THE OLD PASTOR. 

It was a time when the sword of persecution was 
held over Scotland, a time when the poor Cove¬ 
nanters had scarcely a pillow whereon to rest their 
weary heads, when their blood flowed as it were in 
rivers through the country, and all because they 
loved and worshipped their Saviour, that an old 
pastor, thinking himself near the close of life, had 
gathered his little flock around his bedside. There 
they stood gazing in sorrow on their spiritual father, 
until his feeble voice bidding them unite in sing¬ 
ing praises to their God, aroused them, and soon 
the little cottage resounded with the sacred song. 
Then followed a praypr ; and afterwards the old 
man bidding his people come near, thus addressed 
them : 

“ My children, there was a time when these 
hands did not tremble, when these locks were not 
hoary, and when there were no wrinkles on this 
brow. Then, as I sported around my dwelling, as 
I climbed my father’s knee and received his smile 
and welcome, I fancied myself the happiest of be¬ 
ings. Those indeed were blessed days: 1 Then 
parents were seen leading their children to the 
temple of God, unharassed by any fear, save that 
their little ones would forget the Author of these 
blessings. Then, too, as I passed through the vil¬ 
lage, often I heard the notes of praise ascending 
from.grateful hearts to Jehovah. It was then that 
my Saviour became precious to me, and as I wan¬ 
dered o’er the glens and hills of my native village, 
every flowing brook, every lofty mountain, every 
forest as it rose in its majesty, seemed to tell me of 
his power and glory. Time advanced; I saw my 
parents consigned to earth, and many misfortunes 
followed. But religion supported me through all. 
Soon how changed the scene ! Persecution had be¬ 
gun to lay waste the country, and like the irresisti¬ 
ble mountain torrent, it raged throughout, bearing 
down before it all but the believer’s hope. Many, 
ah! many, are the scenes of blood and carnage 
through which I have passed. But amid all this 
desolation, I stood unmoved upon the Rock of 
Ages. I could look upon all the ravages of man 
and still be happy. There was hope, yes an assur¬ 
ance, that when I should leave this tenement of 
clay, white robes and a golden crown were in pre¬ 
paration for me in heaven. My children, forsake 
not the path in which you have so long trodden; 
and though called to suffer death and tortures,cling 
to your Savior and ‘ you shall have your reward.” ’ 

As he said this, the door was suddenly forced 
open; and armed soldiers, who were soon discov¬ 
ered to be the ministers of persecution, rushed in. 
“ Here is the old fellow,” said one who appeared 
to be their leader, “ and sure enough here is all his 
saintly crew. Long have they prayed, but now 
they shall pray no longer.” At this the old man, 
exerting all his remaining strength,and raising him¬ 
self on his couch, thus addressed them: “ How 
long, ye guilty men, how long will ye continue to 
harass the church of God?” Then raising his 
hands and eyes to heaven, he said : “ Father, for¬ 
give them : oh! spare them for thy mercy's sake: 
and let not thy just indignation burst in all its fury 

on them, but grant that”-But the effort was too 

great; and casting a look of compassion on his 
murderers, sinking back on his pillow, then look¬ 
ing serenely up to heaven, his spirit took its flight. 

The murderers saw that heavenly look, and his 
last words sank deep into their souls; then as if 
driven by almighty Power from that consecrated 
place, they turned and fled. 

As the traveller passes through one of the retir. | 
ed glens of Scotland, he may see the spot, where 
lie the remains of the Old Pastor. W. B. H, 
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For the Youths Companion 
A HYMN. . 

“Lay up for your tehee, treaeuree in Heaven” 

St. Matthew. 

W).o are the happyl— Dwell they hers 
Where earthly sorrows grow 7— 

No!—to yon bright, celestial sphere 
They soar, where Angels glow. 

The unfading garden of the soul 
Tis their delight to dress. 

While from ilie Eternal Fountain flow 
Full tides of happiness. 

On them no baleful sun shall cast 
A fervid, fatal ray, 

Nor tempest rise with wrecking blast 
To sweep their hopes away,— 

No rose with piercing them shall wound 
No bitter streamlet (low. 

No serpent twin’d 'mid flowers be found 
To dart the stin$ of woe. 

How came they to that gloriout plate 7 
Rise ! when the dawn is dim, 

And kneel before your Maker's face 
And humbly ask of Him.— 

Seek too the grace of Him who died 
On Calvary's purple breast. 

Your weak and wavering steps to guide 

Up to that realm of rest. H« 

For the Youth’s Companion.. 

To a Young Friend, with a Work Box, 

With glowing brow, and pictur'd speech 
Might this fair toy presume to teach. 

No doubt, its grave advice would be 

« Redeem the day from eloth , through me.” 

Thus should it prompt with gentle art 
The industrious needle's useful part. 

Still let it whisper to your heart 

The absent giver's name—and prove 

The faithful monitor of Love. H. 


GREATNESS AT HOME. 

DIALOGUE BETWEEN TWO ROMAN MATRONS. 

Licinia. I am the happiest wife in Rome, my Livia! 

Livia. I doubt it not: 

But there’s Flaminus’s wife, the other day, 

Scarce from the Forum to her house could pass 
For gratulations that her husband won 
The Consulate. 

Licinia. That day my Caius sat 

At home with me, and read to me, my Livia;— 

Little cared I who won the Consulate! 

Livia. And there’s Lectorius has obtained a government; 
His wife will be a queen! 

Licinia. Well, let her be so 1 

My Queendom is to be a simple wife ; 

This is my government, my husband's house, 

Where, when he sits with me, he is enthroned 

F.nough. You’ll smile, but. 

I’d rather see him, with his boy upon 
His knee, than seated in the Consul's chair, 

With all the Senate round him. 

Livia. Yet his greatness 

Must needs be thine. 

Licinia. 1 do not care for greatness, 

It is a thing lives too much out of doore; 

'Tis any where but at home; you will not find it 
Once in a week, in its own house at supper 
With the family ! Knock any hour you choose. 

And ask for it; nine times in ten they'll send yon 
To the Senate or the Forum, or to such 
Or such an one in quest of it! Tis a month 
Since Caius took a meal from home, and that 
Was with my brother. If he walks, 

I walk along with him, ifl choose ; or if I stay 
Behind, it is a race 'twixt him and the time, 

And when he's back and the door shut on him, 
Consummate happy is my world within ; 

I never think of any world without. 


Address to the Spirit of a dying Christian. 
Parting soul! the flood awaits thee, 

And the billows round thee roar; 

Yet look on,-the crystal city 

Stands on yon celestial shore : 

There are crowns and thrones of glory, 

There the living waters glide, 

There the just in shining raiment, 

Standing by Immanuel's side. 

Linger not—the stream is narrow, 

Though its cold dark waters rise; 

He who passed the flood before thee 
Guides thy path to yonder skies. 

Hark! the sound of Angels' hymning* 

Roll harmonious o'er thine ear; 

See 1 the walls and golden portals, \ 

Through the mists of death appear. 


Soul, adieu '.—This gloomy sojourn 
Holds thy captive feet no more ; 

Flesh is dropt, and sin forsaken, 

Sorrow done, and weeping o'er. 

Through the tears thy friends are shedding, 
Smiles of hope serenely shine; 

Not a friend remains behind thee, 

But would change his lot for thine. 

[Edmeeton t lyrice . 
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“8. 8. TEACHER’S VISITS.” 


Tlie above Picture is the Frontispiece or» ••nail Uofc entitled 
«< Sabbath School Teach**’- v " rtw : an Antidote to the I'ice of 
Profanenes**” puohslied by Mr. James Loring. 1’he following 
extract givwi one of the happy results of the Teacher’s faithful- 

ness. 

Towards evening, as Mr Howard was returning 
home to fulfil his engagement with Edw&rd, he met 
a group of boys engaged in play, and bad but just 
passed them, when, some difficulty arising, a quar¬ 
rel ensued, and several little tongues were engaged 
in the dreadful employment of cursing and reviling 
each other. Mr Howard, who was not quite out 
of hearing, quickly retraced his steps, and was soon 
in the midst of them. 

Stop, boys,” he said, “cease your quarrelling, 
and utter no more of these wicked words, lest some 
awful judgment should overtake you. Remember 
“ the Lord will not hold him guiltless that taketh 
his name in vain.” 

The boys were silent, and looked ashamed. 

“Did you go to the Sabbath school last summer?” 
Mr. Howard asked. 

“ No, sir,” was uttered by several of the larger 
boys. 

“ Do you know the Commandment, a part of 
which I have just repeated ? and whose word it is ?” 

The most of the boys were silent; at last,one an¬ 
swered, “ No sir.” 

“ Do you k/iow who made you?” 

“ God,” was the answer. 

“ Yes, God made, and he preserves you in life, 
and gives yotfvsvery blessing which you enjoy. And 
it is the same kind and gracious being who has 
said, * Thou shah not take the name of the Lord 
thy God in rain, for the Lord will not hold him 
guiltless that taketh his name in vain. 9 Now re¬ 
member this, and remember, too, that God always 
sees you, and hears every word which you speak. 
If you had thought of this just now, would you have 
said such wicked words ?” 

The same boy who had answered before, and who 
seemed in some degree affected, again answered, 
“ No sir.” 

After adding much more good advice, Mr. How¬ 
ard inquired of the boys where their parents lived, 
intending to call when the school opened, and try 


to obtain the attendance of the children. As he 
proceeded on his way, I shall have much work, he 
thought, if I am faithful to the resolution I have 
formed. No day will probably pass in which i 
shall not be called on to reprove this sin. My own 
strength would speedily fail, I should become wea¬ 
ry and discouraged, if I went forward in that; but 
the Lord giveth “grace for grace;” and to them 
that have “ no might he increaseth strength.” 

Edward was wailing his teacher’s return. Mr. 
Howard shook hands with him, and said, “ Well, 
Edward, I am glad to see you. Do you feel any 
better than you did last evening?” 

“ 1 hope the Lord will forgive me,” Edward re¬ 
plied, “ and take away my sin ; but I do uot feel 
less sorry for. it.” 

“ I hope you never will,” said Mr. # Howard. 
“ The goodness of the Lord,—His readiness to for¬ 
give, aud that love of the Savior which led Him to 
die for sinoers, furnish the strongest possible mo¬ 
tives why we should repent of sin, and forsake it 
utterly, and why our hearts should be melted and 
broken on account of it. When we indulge in any 
sin, after knowing that it caused His death, it is 
like crucifying Him afresh, and counting the blood 
which was shed on the cross an unholy thing. Do 
you remember a Hyinn you learned last summer, 
beginning with, 

“ Alas! and did my Savior bleed. 

And did my Sovereign die— V* 

44 Yes, sir;” said Edward, “ I thought of it last 
evening,” 

You may repeat the two last verses. 

Edward repeated, 

“ Thus might 1 hide my bluahing face. 

While his dear crow appears, 

Dissolve mine heart in thankfulness, 

And melt mine eyes in tears. 

** Bat drops of tears can ne'sr rer*y 

TU. Jvl/t Hitc I owe} 

Here Lord I give myself nwny, 

’Tie all that 1 can do.” 

“ I wish you,” said Mr. Howard, “ to think fre¬ 
quently of the last verse. You must be sorry for 
sin ; you will weep on account of it, when you think 
of what it cost your Savior, and how hateful it is in 
His sight. But you must not be satisfied with this; 
you must forsake sin, and give yourself wholly to 
the Lord, praying Him • to work in you both to will 
and to do, of His own good pleasure.’ You remem¬ 
ber He has said, ‘ without me, ye can do nothing.' 
Feel this constantly, and attempt no duty in your 
own strength; but pray to Him daily to dwell in 
you and to be with you Pray that His Spirit may 
guide, direct, and sanctify you wholly. Then, and 
then only, will you be able to avoid sin and live to 
His glory. And when His grace has enabled you 
to do right, you must watch most carefully against 
thinking that you have done it. Left to yourself, 
you can do nothing but sin; it is only 4 through 
Christ strengthening you,’ as the Apostle expresses 
it, that you can do right. With the Psalmist you 
should ever say, 4 To thy name, O Lord, give glo¬ 
ry ;’ or as the Lord’s Prayer says, 4 Thine is the 
glory forever.’ You have not forgotten to pray, 
Edward ?" 

Edward blushed,but after a moment's pause,said, 
“ I did forget to pray, sir. I had not tried to pray 
for a long time before I became so very wicked as 
to take the name of the Lord in vain.” 

“I am no longer surprised that you ware so wick¬ 
ed,” said Mr Howard. “ If you did hot pray to 
the Lord to keep you from temptation, no wonder 
you fell into it. If you did not even ask him to de¬ 
liver you from evil, how could you expect that he 
would ?” 

“I tried to pray last evening,” Edward replied ; 
“after you left me,sir,I could not help kneeling down 


and praying that the Lord would forgive me, and 
make me a good child. After doing this, 1 felt less 
unhappy, though not less sorry ; and it seems to 
me now, that 1 could not live a day without pray¬ 
ing, any more than 1 could without eating. Do you 
think 1 shall everjieglect it again?” 

44 i hope not,” was the reply, “ but be watchful, 
and suspicious of yourself You have seen that 
you have a wicked heart; the Bible says, it is * de¬ 
ceitful above all things;’ do not trust it a single 
moment. 4 They that trust in the Lord,' the Psal¬ 
mist says, 4 shall be as Mount Zion, which cannot 
be removed, but abideth forever.' Do you think a 
sincerely pious man, such as our Minister, could bv 
any provocation or temptation be induced to utter 
one profane expression ? Certainly not; and the 
reason is, that such persons trust in the Lord, aud 
He keeps them from doing wickedly. Remember 
this, my dear boy, and may the Lord give you 
grace to put every right thought into practice. Hav¬ 
ing fell the evil of profaneness yourself, and having 
resolved as I trust you have, by the help of the Lord, 
to avoid it in future, do you not feel grieved that 
some of your young companions yet indulge in it ?'* 

44 Yes, sir,” said Edward, 44 It grieves me very 
much ; I wish they could all have been at church 
yesterday, and that you, or some of the teachers 
would talk to them.” 

“I have resolved," said Mr. Howard, 44 to speak 
in future to all that I hear using profane language, 
whether old or young. But cannot yoq, Edward, 
do some good in this way ? If you hear children 
saying wicked words, you can tell them it is wrong, 
and point them to the Third Commandment, or re¬ 
peat some other text of Scripture which forbids it. 
Will you try to do this?" 

Edward professed his willingness to try, but ad¬ 
ded, 44 1 am afraid some of the boys would only be 
angry, and swear at me.” 

44 Perhaps some of them,” Mr. Howard replied, 
44 may be so wicked as to do this; hut I do not 
think many will, if you tell them of their fault in a 
right way. Be very careful that your manner is 
kind and affectionate; speak firmly but mildly of 
the wickedness of the practice, and tell them what 
the word of God says about it.' And if they revile 
and ill-treat you, continue to return them good for 
evil. Never get angry yourself, but pity and pray 
for them. You remember what our Lord says about 
the manner in which we should treat them who 
injure us?” 

Edward repeated the words, 44 Love your ene¬ 
mies, bless them that curse you, do good to them * 
that hate you, and pray for them which despitefully 
use you and persecute you.” 

44 Should you pursue the course,” continued Mr. 
Howard, 44 which I have recommended, for a long 
time, and find no apparent good result from it, you 
must not be discouraged. Some may be benefitted 
without your knowing it immediately, and if only 
one wicked boy in fifty should be reformed, you 
will be abundantly repaid for all the trouble and 
self-denial it may cost you: and if not one should 
be the better for it, you will be discharging your 
own duty. In the Bible it is written, 4 Thou shalt 
not hate thy brother in thine heart: thou shalt iu 
any wise rebuke thy neighbor, and not suffer sin 
upon him.’ Now this precept applies to children, 
as well as to grown persons, as far as they have 
opportunity of obeying it. You should never see 
any of your own age doing wrong, when their pa¬ 
rents or teachers are not by, without telling them 
or it. In this way, the Lord may qnable you to do 
much good even in childh&od. Bdt, perhaps, we 
have talked enough for one time. Should you like 
to have me pray with you before we separate ?” 
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Edward haring expressed thankfulness for his 
teacher’s kind offer, they kneeled, while Mr. How¬ 
ard commended himself and his pupil to the kind 
care of their hearenly Father. 

After they had risen, he said, 44 I hope the school 
will open very soon, and when it does, I shall not 
only depend on your going yourself, but shall hope 
that you will invite other boys to attend;, perhaps 
you can obtain some who did not go fast summer. 
Be sure, if you hear any children swear, to ask 
them to go. As it is growing late,, you had better 
return to your uncle’s now, and think over what we 
have been talking about. When you are disposed 
to visit me, I shall be glad to see you, and will give 
any advice or instruction In m/power.” 

“ You are very kind, sir,” said Edward. " If my 
uncle and aunt are willing, could little Emma go to 
the school ? She is five years old.” 

“ Certainly,” was the reply, 14 we shall be glad 
to have her come. Some of the ladies will be pleas¬ 
ed to take care of her, and try to do her good.” 44 I 
will ask her parents then. Good night, sir.” “Good 
night, Edward, and may the Lord bless and keep 
you.”_ ^^ m 


NABBATI VB. 


From the S. S . Herald. 

CJNCXE PETER .—* true stort. 

In the days of my childhood, I used frequently 
to visit at the house of a wealthy neighbor, whose 
grand children were my playmates ; and many were 
the juvenile pleasures we enjoyed, and the merry 
•ports in which we engaged, while roving about the 
grounds or making tfte lofty ceiling of the old cas¬ 
tle (for such it appeared with its spacious apartments 
and gloomy shades) echo with our noisy gite. 

But none of our rambles do I recollect with 
much delight, with a pleasure so unraixcd with any 
bitter remembrance, as our visits to the orchard, to 
get apples and see uncle Peter making baskets. O 
well do I remember, with what chastened joy, and 
almost solemnity, l used to pass through the thick 
shades of the large trees, to where we saw his vene¬ 
rable figure seated on an old stool, just before the 
door of his cot. 0 And such was the respect W6 fell 
for his authority, and the sanctity of his character, 
that not one apple would we touch, (though bushels 
lay under our feet as we tripped along, tempting us 
by their bright colors, and iiieliuw fragrance,.) until 
we had saluted the old men, and asked permission, 
which he never failed to grant with the grace of real 
benevolence. 44 O yes, my little misses,” he would 
•ay, 44 uncle Peter loves to see you so happy, this 
pretty day ; but you must not thank me for this fruit; 
oh! no, ’tis God gives you these good apples; he 
makes the tree bud, and blossom, and bear, and the 
warm sun shine out to make the apples sweet and 
mellow ; and he gives you health, so you come jump¬ 
ing and laughing, to see old uncle , and he helps 
my rheumatics, too, so I can creep out, blessed be 
bis name ; and sit in the warm sunshine, and see 
His goodness all around me.” Such was his style 
of conversing with us; and though I was at the 
time ignorant of the vital principle which ruled in 
bis breast, and was the source of so much virtue and 
contentment, yet I saw he bad the secret of happi¬ 
ness which I even then coveted, though I sported 
in all the buoyancy and thoughtlessness of young 
life. And what was this secret? Ah 1 it is that, 
which may be revealed to all who have a sincere 
desire to he instructed by Him , who condescends to 
teach the poor negro and little child, rather than 
those who are called wise in this world. 

The early part of uncle Peter’s history I have re¬ 
ceived from others; his last years, from constant 
intercourse with his family, were intimately known 
to me. Even in his youth, he was remarkable for 
his intelligence and fidelity ; hut in those times this 
was not always a security against ill usage. His 
master, though not addicted to cruelty himself, com¬ 
mitted the management of his slaves to an inhuman 
overseer, whose brutal nature feasted on their suf¬ 
ferings, and at length, driven to desperation r many 
of them deserted. Uncle Peter was one of the num¬ 
ber; and while the others were retaken, he had 


ingenuity enough to find a secure hiding place, j 
During this state of affairs, his owner, feeling per¬ 
haps some compunctions of conscience for the cru¬ 
elty that had been exercised towards so good a ser¬ 
vant, and yet not willing to part with his manager, 
determined to sell the Runaway ; and such was the 
reputation poor Peter enjoyed in the neighborhood, 
that a purchaser was readily found, who paid the 
full price without having the smallest clue to his 
place of concealment, but who felt assured, that as 
soon as he received the intelligence that lie had a 
new and kind master, he would make his appear¬ 
ance ; and he was not deceived, the wanderer re¬ 
turned ; but ah ! how changed! God had given 
the poor renegade not only a new master, but a 
new heart. 

While flying from his oppressor’s face, and cur¬ 
sing his hard fate, he thought of death as his only 
refuge, and was hastening to a neighboring stream, 
when the idea struck him, will my sorrows end 
here ? A voice seemed to answer, 4 stop, sinner, 
God calls you ; you are standing on the brink of 
eternal ruin. After death comes the judgment, are 
you prepared to meet the holy Judge?’ 1 hat was 
a moment of anguish to his soul ; what should he 
do? The wrath of the Almighty seemed ready tb 
crush him ; and his sins, like a black cloud, spread 
terror and darkness around him. Now he felt as if 
he was truly an alien and vagabond, not only from 
man, but from the great and good God. In this 
state of mind he was wandering about, when the 
words of a text, he had once heard the great Mr. 
Davis preach from, came into his mind, 44 1 will 
arise and go to my father.” His memory was re¬ 
tentive; he remernbred the exposition of the para¬ 
ble, but never before this time did he realize, that 
he was himself the poor prodigal, who had wander¬ 
ed so far from his Father's house. 44 Yes,” he 
would say, 44 God was my teacher; he showed me 
with dtearer light than ever came from any where 
but heaven, for he reconciled sinners to himself, in 
the Lord Jesus Christ.” The darkness fled away, 


ty years, that salvation might come to this house.” 
The very next Sunday, blind Tom the preacher 
came led by his dog to publish the glad tidings of 
the gospel. 

I must mention an instance or two of his humility 
and self-denial, which were striking traits in his 
character. When his food was carried to him, it 
was frequently observed that he did not eat. One 
of the family expressed her fear, that it did not 
please his appetite; 44 O yes, mistis,” he replied, 
“ ’tis very good, but I never, eat of a Friday. I 
find it best to fast on that day, it seems to bring 
God into my soul: it is better to feed on his love 
and promises, than on 4 meat that perishes. 1 ” And, 
uncle, how long has this been your practice ? “For 
many years,” was his answer. When urged to 
have a bed and warm cover, he refused, saying, 
44 my bench by the fire, and my blanket, is a plen¬ 
ty : it is not fitting for a poor creature like me to 
have such nice things.” 1 have walked to his house 
sometimes when he has been sick, to inquire after 
his health and see if he required any thing. I gen* 
erally found him reposing on his hollowed bench, 
with his feet and legs resting on the hearth. Oh ! 
how wonderful it appeared to me then, that he 
should be so happy, in such a situation, and quite 
alone, for he would never suffer any one to stay 
with him longer than to bring him necessaries. 
44 They can be belter employed,” he would say, 
44 and 1 am not lonesome.” His extreme temper¬ 
ance, and what we should consider the hardships 
of his life, were doubtless the cause of his great age, 
and uninterrupted health; for until he was ninety,he 
never laid by for sickness. After that sime he grad¬ 
ually weakened, but the sands of life ebbed so slow¬ 
ly, that one could scarcely perceive that it was was¬ 
ting away. He was still able to walk down to the 
house every pleasant day, to see how the garden 
flourished, and how domestic affairs were going on. 
On onto of lhe?e visits, he observed a nice carpet 
on one of the floors, and slicing his head, raid, 
44 this is all vanity. Why should this fc’flrm cover- 


chased by these beams of the Sun of Righteousness, j let be put under foot? Much better give it to sort* 
Now all was peace and beauty to his eyes. In | poor creature to keep him from the cold. Js’nt 
speaking of the great change in his feelings towards j floor good enough to tread upon ?” Sometimes he 

his tenon- cr^uiz:, he 8aid > “ Bef ° re 1 felt the ‘ 

love of God in my heart, I had been 


so persecu -1 

ted and so abused, that I hated my species; I des¬ 
pised mankind ; but now 1 love them all, 1 pray 
for my enemies. 

After this he became noted, not only for his in¬ 
telligence and faithfulness, but for his fervent piety. 
From this time, we lose the particulars of his life, 
until he had become quite an old man, when his 
master came from the lower country, to reside in 
one of the fertile vales just beneath our mountains; 
and it was here that my family renewed their old 
friendship with Uncle Peter. He would often call 
at my father’s, as he returned from preaching, to 
rest and discourse about 44 the good things of the 
kingdom.” He had associated with a class of peo¬ 
ple, almost on a level with brutes in ignorance, and 
enjoyed none of the means of improvement, so com¬ 
mon now ; yet his ideas on every subject were clear 
and most sensibly expressed, though frequently his 
words were coined for the occasion. Such was the 
trust reposed in him at home, that he was steward to 
the whole family, which consisted of several hund¬ 
red. His master, though like Gallio 44 he cared for 
none of these things,” would never constrain Uncle 
Peter’s conscience ; but seemed to bow with reve¬ 
rence to the holy principle by which he regulated 
his conduct. And though a man of stern demean¬ 
or, Uncle Peter could always approach him, 
whether to consult, advise, or ask a favor. Of the 
last I have heard an affecting incident. After the 
old mao’s strength failed, so that he could not at¬ 
tend meeting at the 4 quarters,* he greatly desired 
to have preaching at the great house , as he called 
the residence of the family. For this blessing he 
had prayed many years, but not until his feebleness 
became great did he venture to ask his master’s 
permission; It was promptly granted, and Uncle 
Peter’s gratitude and thankfulness exceeded all 
bounds. He shouted aloud in praises to God, say¬ 
ing, “thisis what I have been praying for, for twen- 


would take up the idea that he should not live to 
r ?C !I!!0\hfcr day, and come down to take leave of 


the family. Little did he or any of us then think, 
that he would survive to see its desolation, to see 
its head laid low, and its branches lopped off, and 
those portals cold and solitary, which a few years 
ago were thronged by happy countenances, as they 
welcomed the friend and visiter to the hospitable 
home. But who shall teach us when to look for 
thee, oh death ! Thou didst spare the old pilgrim 
trembling on the verge of Jordan, and moving thee 
to waft him to the blissful shore, while, relentless 
tyrant, thou didst enter the abode of health and 
happiness, seizing another, and another, and anoth¬ 
er, for thy victims, and spreading grief and desola¬ 
tion around thee. 

And yet did this old man’s lamp of life burn on 
from day to day, faintly and still more faintly, until 
the principles of existence were expended, and 
nature expired. He had outlived the allotted three 
score years and ten, and that too without the labor 
and sorrow usually Attached to long life. Though 
his sight (towards the last) grew dim, and his hear¬ 
ing became bad, and his memory of recent events- 
imperfect, yet his mind retained its original force, 
and whenever it was awakened to any subject of 
interest, his views were as clear, and his judgment 
as sound as ever. Religion always called forth* his 
eloquence ; his eye kindled with delight, and a new 
energy seemed to pervade his system, while with 
the laognage and fire of inspiration, he spoke of 
the blessedness in reserve for the righteous. The 
servants would say, when he began to talk in this 
manner, 44 now Uncle Peter is going to preach. 0 
It was mot until June, 1830, that his happy spirit 
took, its flight to that world of perfect peace and 
holiness, whose glories, by the eye of faith, he had 
so long contemplated. The years of his life, from 
the nearest calculation that can be made, were 103; 
an immense age, it appears to its ; but Uncle Peter 
would have said, like the patriach, in contrasting 
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time with eternity, 11 few and full of evil have been 
the days of the years of my life.” 

Who among us will profit by the example, in this 
little story ? I have felt both humbled and gratifi¬ 
ed as I have pqytrayed this poor African's charac¬ 
ter ; humbled, that with so many advantages I have 
fallen so far beneath him in excellence, and gratifi¬ 
ed, that God does 11 choose the weak things of this 
world, and things that are despised, to bring to 
nought \he things that are, that no flesh should glo¬ 
ry in his sight.” V. 


THB NV&8BRT. 


THE AIR. 

You gave me, said Robert to his father, a very 
pretty account the other day of water ,and you taught 
me by it to admire the wisdom and goodness of God 
in making things so convenient aud useful. But I 
have since been thinking that you omitted one cir¬ 
cumstance about the rain in which the wisdom of 
God is very plain. You know, papa, that in the sum¬ 
mer, when the crops are growing, we do not have so 
much rain as in the spring and fall, before they are 
planted, and after they are harvested. 

You are entirely right, Robett, said his father.— 
God sends the heavy rains, with which he designs to 
feed the great and long rivers, at a time when the 
produce of our farms will not be injured by them. 

Now, replied Robert, do tell me something about 
the wind. I feel it, but 1 cannot see it. Has it as 
many uses as water ? 

Yes, Robert, it has, and wonderfully shows the 
power, and wisdom, and goodness of God. You 
caunot see it, because it allows the light to pass 
through it almost as readily as if there was nothing 
at all in the way. It is thin and light, and admits 
of the free motions of other things with but very 
little interruption; and yet, when put violently in 
motion, it is very strong, and will blow down trees 
and even houses. 

But pray tell me what it is that gives the wind 
such a swift motion ? 

Among other causes, heat and cold. Heat makes 
the air swell and become larger, and cold makes it 
smaller. When it is heated it is lighter, and the 
heavy cold air presses it upward, and forms a cur¬ 
rent as you see in the chimney when the fire burns. 
You see the use of the wind when you see it driv¬ 
ing vessels on the river, and turning windmills to 
grind wheat. The wind also carries about the 
clouds which water the earth and make springs and 
rivers. It has the poWer of dissolving the water 
that it dries up, so that the light of day can easily 
pass through it. You see how convenient a fresh 
drying breeze is when things are wet and uncom- 
fprtable. 

Yes, to be sure, and I always like to go out, and 
play in the fresh pleasant air, and see the grass and 
grain wave before it when it blows. I always think 
it makes the birds and the butterflies very happy 
after damp weather. 

It does, Robert, and since you mention them I 
will call your attention to another good property of 
the air. Its thinness allows the birds and butter¬ 
flies to move their wide wings in it with great ease, 
and its weight keeps them from falling down when 
they fly. Recollect also that the air keeps you 
alive. If you quit breathing, you will die directly. 
Even the fishes live by it. 

You astonish me, papa 1 What, do the fishes get 
air under the water t 

They certainly do, my son. The water itself is 
full of air. Do you not recollect seeing the fishes 
constantly moving their gills? Now these gills 
serve them as lungs, and they attract the air out of 
the water as it passes through them. If you tie a 
fish's gills with a string so that they cannot move, 
the fish will die presently for the want of air. But 
see how soft and smooth the air is, and how fine 
its particles. If the least dust gets into your throat 
with your breath, it hurts you and makes you cough. 
But the air not only goes into your lungs, but by 
its softness and smoothness runs into every little 
hole, and mingles itself with your blood, and gives 
a very pleasant feeling. The air also is the means 


of hearing , amidst its other excellent uses. * It con¬ 
veys sounds from one place' to another, by which 
means we are enabled to talk to one another, and 
read, and hear every thing. 

Yes, papa, and there is nothing that I hear that 
is half so pleasant as the beautiful music in the 
church. 1 shall tell all this to cousin James the 
next time I see him. And whenever I go to 
church and hear the gospel, and the psalms, and 
the minister, and the beautiful music, I shall bless 
God for making the air, and for giving me a good 
pair of ears. 


MORALITY, 

For tlie Youth’s Companion. 

He cometh forth like a flower , and is cut down?' 

How uncertain is the life of children ! As the 
light of the taper is extinguished by a breath; so 
the life of the young is destroyed by little causes. 
What multitudes are mown down by the scythe of 
death, before they know their right hand from their 
left, and what multitudes more before they have at¬ 
tained the age of seven years. They come forth 
like the flowed and blossom and rejoice, and shed 
their fragrance for a little hour; then they wither 
and die, and are seen no more. Look at the lit¬ 
tle infant, a day old. See him opening his eyes, 
like the violet on the hill side; how improbable it 
is, that he will live to the age of four years! He 
cometh Jorth like a flower and is cut down. Thus 
it was in ancient days, when pious Job reasoned 
with his three friends; and thus it has been ever 
since. If it be, as some have imagined, that all who 
have died in infancy have been transplanted to a 
kindlier soil; that they have gone to tune their in¬ 
fant songs in the presence of their risen Savior, how 
glorious a company of pure and happy spirits will 
there be at the last great day, when all the nations 
of the earth shall go up to judgment. But where 
will your readers be in that day ? Will not some 
of them vainly wish, as they often did when on 
earth, that they had died in infancy? When they 
behold the holy and the happy, rejoicing on the 
mountains of the heavenly Zion, will they not vain¬ 
ly wish as they often did here on earth, that they 
had never been born ? How vain the wish, here ! 
How doubly vain hereafter! 

True, man cometh forth like a flower and is cut 
down; but you, my reader, are still alive. Death 
has taken one on your right hand, and anothei on 
your left;-your brother, your sister, your parent, 
your friend ; but you are still alive. True, God 
has made man immortal; nor can those who desire 
to do so shake off their immortality, they have gone 
into eternity unreconciled to God, and despair like 
a thick cloud has settled upon their souls, no ray 
of hope will ever pierce it. But you are still alive. 
Why are you spared ? Surely if you follow in their 
steps, it would be better for you if you had never 
been bom; for you must die and go to your own 
place. My young reader, a little moment is still 
granted you. Improve it, and you will never again 
wish to be blotted out of existence. Improve it, 
and you will not be afraid to look into the dark and 
narrow house, you will not be afraid to die. Im¬ 
prove ii, auu you wiii escape the world of dppir. 


+ WATUHAL HISTORY. 


THE WHITE BEAR. 

The White Bear is about nine feet long, and a 
little more than four feet high. He is said some¬ 
times to weigh sixteen hundred pounds, which is 
the weight of a very large ox. His forepaw is ten 
inches wide. 

He has a long nose, short ears, very large legs 
and a short tail. His body and neck are long, his 
feet broad, and his toes end in five long, sharp, 
claws on each foot. His hair is very long. thick, 
and shaggy. 6 

There is no beast which is more fierce than the 
White Bear. When attacked and wounded, he 
becomes very angry and will either destroy those 
who wound him, or die fighting against th^p. 


It is said, that no animal defends its young with 
so much courage as this. When attacked, the 
first care of the mother is to keep them from harm : 
and when she is wounded, and dying, she will 
caress her young, and try to save them to the very 
last moment of her life. 

The White Bear lives in Greenland and Lapland, 
countries so cold that the ground is covered with 
snow and ice during the whole year. 

He lives on fishes, and seals, which he catches 
himself; he also eats the flesh of dead whales, 
which happen to float on shore, or which he finds’ 
by swimming out to sea. He lives mostly on 
the land, or on the ice. But he is a good swimmer, 
and often ventures out to sea, and dives down in 
the water to catch fish. 

The White Bear is the king of beasts in the cold 
country where he lives. In that dreary country 
there is no other animal which is a match for him. 

The White Bear, although so fierce and cruel 
when angry, does nor, like the tiger, always kill 
whatever comes in his way. It oftens happens, 
that when a Greenlander and his wife are paddling 
out at sea, by coming too near an ice cake on 
which there is a White Bear, that the animal sud¬ 
denly jumps into their boat, and if he does not 
overset it, sits quietly down, and suffers himself to 
be rowed along. It is likely that the poor Green¬ 
lander is not very fond of his new passenger; but 
as he cannot get rid of him, lie rows him safely on 
shore, when the great beast, if he is not very hun¬ 
gry, steps out of the boat and walks away. 

In Greenland, where the White Bear lives, the 
people are few in number, and are at the same time 
small and weak. If he were like the tiger, and 
would attack every person whom he met, he would 
soon destroy all the people in the country where he 
lives. .But instead of this, he seldom or never at¬ 
tacks people, except when he is angry or hungry. 
Let us then admire the mercy of God towards those 
poor Greenlanders in his having made the White 
Bear with so mild and gentle a temper. 

_ f Youth'* Friend . 


EDITORIAL. 


ON THE WONDERS OF CREATION. 

Children, did you see the eclipse? I suppose 
most or you did; for the studies of every school 
were suspended, and all your teachers and parents 
had smoked glasses prepared 6o that you could look 
and not injure your eyes. In the kindness of provi¬ 
dence, the weather was fair, and the sky very clear 
and free from vapors, so that we had as good an 
opportunity for observation as could be desired. 
About the middle of the eclipse, a long and light 
cloud passed along over Boston, and sometimes it 
was so thick and dark that we could not see the 
heavenly bodies through it. But a great part of 
the cloud was so thin, that it was more of a help 
than a hindrance. It served the same purpose as 
the smoked glass, by stopping some of the rays of 
light, so that we could look with the naked eye ; 
and the under side of the cloud wm beautifully tin¬ 
ged with various colors, as pink, and yellow, and 
light scarlet, and white, and green. Perhaps in 
some places there was no cloud, so that the observ¬ 
ers could not look on at any time without their 
glasses. We think so, because we could not see 
many clouds in any direction ; but saw a clear sky 
almost every where, except between Boston and the 
sun. When there are many clouds in the sky, that 
seem to join together, and spread out every way as 
far as we can see, and appear to come down to the 
ground, then we know that it is cloudy weather in 
many other places to a considerable distance. 

It is a great favor that you have seen so large an 
eclipse of the sun while you are children. You 
will always remember how it appeared ; and when 
you come to study astronomy, you will understand 
about eclipses much better than you possibly can 
by reading descriptions in books, or looking at dia¬ 
grams, or attending to all that your teachers can 
say in attempting to describe them. You will bw 
able to say, “Oh I have seen an eclipse, and re- 
member how the moon passed over the suit, and 
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then a great part of it was dark.” You will also be 
much more interested in the study of astronomy,than 
you could be if you had never seen an eclipse; and 
if you live till another takes place, I have no doubt 
you will be very anxious to see that too, for your 
“ eye is not satisfied with seeing 19 this great sight. 
Would you not be willing even to rise from your 
sleep in the night, to witness an eclipse of the 
moon y and remark the difference between that and 
one of the sun ? 

You observed, that when the greatest part of the 
sun was covered, the light and heat were sensibly 
diminished. But still, it was not dark like night. 
You saw bow large a part of the sun was hidden ; 
and what a little strip of it remained bright, in the 
form of a crescent or new moon. Only think 
what a world of fire the sun must be, when the rays 
from such a small piece of it could give so much 
light as we then had, and give it to whole continents 
in the same degree as to us. In a total eclipse, 
which sometimes occurs, the whole face of the sun 
is covered and all his rays are stopped. It is then 
dark like night, and nothing shines upon us but the 
plauets and stars. This darkness can never con¬ 
tinue more than a few minutes; for the moon is 
not large enough to cover the sun entirely for a 
longer lime, while she continues to pass on in her 
orbit. The eclipse we have just seen was not total; 
and you have had no opportunity to see a night 
coming at noon-day. There was such an eclipse 
over New-England in 1806. 

But what were your thoughts, children, while 
you were looking at this wonder of creation ? Did 
you think what a change the eclipse produced in 
the feelings and conduct of men ? In the morn¬ 
ing, all were active here & there about the business 
of the day, “ minding earthly things,' 9 enjoying the 
benefit of the sun’s light, and scarcely turning a 
thought towards that glorious luminary, or towards 
the great and good Being who placed him in the 
heavens to give light to the world. As soon as the 
eclipse came on, however, all business was suspend¬ 
ed, and every body set their faces toward the sky. 
It was a solemn and sublime scene, when millions 
of eyes were directed at the same moment to the 
same object, and millions of minds were contem¬ 
plating the wonderful works of God. If an angel 
eould have observed us from some high cloud, and 
seen us all thus looking earnestly up to hdhven, he 
would have thought *we were admiring the works 
of the Creator, and adoring and praising the Ever¬ 
lasting Father who made them all. They would 
not suppose any of us could be making sportive re¬ 
marks, or gazing for the purpose of merely obtaining 
scientific knowledge. Let us hope that some had 
suitable thoughts and feelings; and that many chil¬ 
dren obtained impressions concerning the infinite 
God, whioh they will never lose. 

The eclipse may help children to obtain some 
ideas about the distance of the sun and moon from 
the earth, and the size of those orbs which appear to 
ns so small. You saw perhaps the cloud that sailed 
along before the sun, and even that appeared a great 
way off. It was, however, only a mile or two from 
you; but the moon was two hundred and forty 
thousand miles, and the sun four hundred times as 
far, or ninety six millions of miles. If you travel¬ 
led ten times round this great world, it would be 
but little more than the distance in a strait line to 
the moon. The sun and moon appeared small, 
because they are so far off, though they are great 
globes, especially the sun. We cannot judge of 
the distance of one or two objects from us, when 
they are all that we see in the vacant sky. The 
moon in the eclipse seemed almost to touch the sun; 
but it was four hundred times as near to us as it 
was to the sun, at that very moment. 

We might think too of the sun as a luminous bo¬ 
dy, or one that gives light of itself; and of the 
moon as an opaque $ or dark body, which only turns 
back the light that shines on it from the sun. This 
was plainly shown at the time of the eclipse. The 
moon came over the sun, and prevented a great part 
of the sun from sbiniog on us; so we say the sun 
was eclipsed, or hidden, or\larkened. But the side 
of the moon next to us was all dark; that side was 


away from the sun, so that the sun could not shine 
upon it. Now if the moon gave light of herself, she 
would have appeared light to us. As her whole 
face toward us was dark, it is beyond dispute that 
she is not a luminous body. 

“ God made the sun to give light by day, and the 
moon to give light by night; he made the stars 
also.” lie moves them round the skies continual¬ 
ly, for the use and comfort of mankind. They re¬ 
volve but a few times before our days are numbered 
and finished. When his designs in forming them 
are completed, “ the earth will be burnt up, and 
the heavens be rolled together as a scroll,” and chan¬ 
ged as a worn-out vesture. But the eternal God 
changes not,and the gracious Redeemer is the same 
yesterday, and to-day, and forever. Happy are they 
who love Christ and serve God here. They will 
be welcomed to that world which has no need of 
the sun or of the moon, but of which God is the 
everlasting light. 

MZ80SLLAM7. 


INTERESTING CIRCUMSTANCE. 

“ One morning,” writes an intelligent female cor¬ 
respondent at the South, “on awakening my daugh¬ 
ter (then six years of age) and telling her it was 
time to rise, she exclaimed, ‘ I am sorry you awak¬ 
ened me—I had such a delightful dream.’ 1 What 
were you dreaming about, my dear V * Why I dream¬ 
ed that I was at my uncle W.’s plantation, and I 
thought that my uncle made a golden image, just 
such an one, mother, as Nebuchadnezzar set up 
in the plain of Dura, and he told me, and my aunt 
and cousin, aud all the negroes on the plantation, 
to fall down and worship it. And I thought they 

did-all fell down andfcvorshipped the image but 

me—and that I stood up and would not bow down. 
Then I thought my uncle came to me and said,; 

* H-, why do you not bow down and worship 

my image? Do you not know that I can punish 
you very severely if you disobey me V But I thought 
I said, I don't care, uncle, you may punish me as 
| much as you please ; you may even kill me ; but 
I will not worship your image— I will do as Moses 
did —I choose rather to suffer affliction with the peo¬ 
ple of God than to enjoy the pleasures of sin for a 
season.’ * But,’ replied I, 9 you said you had a de¬ 
lightful dream—did you feel happy in the prospect 
of suffering?’ 1 Oh yes, mother, I never felt so hap¬ 
py in all my life.’ 

“ This, to be sure, is only a dream, but I think it 
shows, in a remarkable manner, at how very early 
a peiiod of life the examples, precepts, and conso¬ 
lations of our holy religion can be understood, felt, 
and applied to our own circumstances. 

“ In a little more than a year from this time, my 
sweet child was in the arms of Him for whom she 
seemed willing to suffer martyrdom.”— S. S.Joum. 

A Remarkable instance of Honor*and Generosity. 
—A poor man, who was door keeper to a house 
in Milan, found a purse which contained two hun¬ 
dred crowns. The man who had lost it, informed 
by a public advertisement came to the house, and 
giving sufficient proof that the purse belonged to 
him, the door keeper restored it. Full of joy and 
gratitude, the owner offered his benefactor twenty 
crowns, which he absolutely refused. Ten were 
then proposed, and afterwards five ; but the door 
keeper still continued inexorable; the man threw 
his purse upon the groand, and in an angry tone 
cried, “ I have lost nothing, nothing at all if you 
thus refuse to accept of my gratuity.” The door 
keeper then consented to receive five crowns, 
which he immediately distributed amongst the 
poor. 

How to be Comfortable.—-We live in a world 
which has so many sharp points and critical stations, 
that our own comfort, as well as that of those with 
whom we live, is made to turn upon mutual kind¬ 
ness, forbearance, accommodation and dependanee: 
in want of these, we are condemned to bear the 
lash of continual discord, and are made our own 
tormentors. The least consideration will inform 


us how easy it is to put an ill-natured construction 
upon a word ; and what perverse turns and expres¬ 
sions spring from an evil temper. Nothing can be 
explained to him who will not understand, nor will 
any thing appear right to the unreasonable. M Ev¬ 
ery thing in life,” says one of thdancients, “has 
two handles :” but it must be a bad disposition in¬ 
deed, which will be ever seizing the wrong one. 
I therefore repeat it, that if you would have com¬ 
fort, you must give it. It is no uncommon thing 
to hear the very persons who throw a family into 
confusion, complain that there is no peace in the 
family;—but be that would escape the calamity of 
fire must be careful not to strike the sparks which 
enkindle it. The only remedy for all these evils 
is true religion.— Cecil. 

Punctuality .—Nothing begets confidence soon¬ 
er than punctuality. In business or religion it is 
the true path to honor and respect, while it pro¬ 
cures a felicity to the mind, unknown to those who 
make promises only to break them, or suffer them¬ 
selves to be so entangled in their own concerns, as 
to be incapable of being their own masters. Who¬ 
ever wishes to advance his own interest, and to se¬ 
cure the approbation of others, must be punctual. 


POBTHY. 


For the Youth f s Companion. 

PARODY 

On an Epitaph in the Chapel Burial-Ground , Boston . 

IsaiaU sl. 6, 7, 8. 

I wander’d in that place of Death 
Where countless sleeper# lay, 

Nor dreaming sigh, nor murmur’d breath 
Rose from their lieds of clay. 

The long grass stir’d not at their feet. 

Nor branches o’er their head, 

And Nature seem’d like guardian sweet 
To watch the silent dead. 

But then, methought, a solemn tone 
As when the warning sea 
Doth to the dark-wing’d tempest moan 
In hollow harmony, 

Came from each deep and mouldering tomb 
Where weary Age did rest, 

Or Manhood stricken in its bloom, 

Or Youth with pulseless breast. 

Or where the tender infant slept 
In innocence serene, 

Where a fond mother’s tears had kept 
The pillow’d turf so green, 

That voice proclaim’d, “All flesh is grass, 

Earth’s phantoro>mce, 

With all their pomp and glory pass 
Leaving no trace; 

The flowret from its fading tod 
The blast may sever; 

Man dieth :—but the word of God 

Shall stand for ever.’* H- 

THE MOTHER. 

“ Look 1 , how he smiles, our darling boy, 

And see bis arms stretched forth to meet 
Thy first etnbraee—ah, this is joy 

Which makes my happiness complete. 
l've taught him how to speak thy name, 

And when his blue eyes dosed at night, 

He lisp'd it out wlieu morning came ; 

Still would be breathe it with delight. 

Dearest!—lie laughs as if his heart, 

Like ours, was fill’d with love and joy; 

. He qannot say how dear thou art, 

But, ah, he feels —the darling boy ! 

Take him upon thy knee, and kiss 
The dimples from his rosy cheeks, 

First upon that, and then on this; 

Look at his eye—it almost speaks. 

Oh ! I have watch’d him day and night, 

And read his dreams, as on he slept; 

And when he oped his eyes of light, 

And to my arms delighted leapt, 

I've wish'd that thou wert near to see 
How with each morn his looks improved ; 

How like a vine he clung to me, 

And seem'd to say, ’twas all he loved !" 

Thus spake the mother, as upon 

Her blue-eyed boy she fondly gazed; 

Another moon had scarcely gone, 

« Ere the child's eye was sunk and glazed : 

Like moulded wax, too soon he lay 
Cold, motionless, upon her bosom ; 

Hope, joy, and all, had pass’d away— 

Chill death bad nipp’d the tender blossom.' 

Balt. Minerva. * J. H. H. 
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PARISH SCENES. 

[This Picture is the Frontispiece of n book published by Mr. 
James Lorino, entitled “Parish Scenes; or a M inister *s Sketch¬ 
es; principally illustrative of the utility of Sabbath Schools.'* 
The following extract, to which 'the picture refers, will show the 
character of the book.] 

Long before Aspasio’s admission into the school, 
he had been the subject of deep convictions of 
sin; but they gradually wore away, and when he 
became a scholar, and entered the second class of 
the boys’ school, he was perhaps as careless about 
his soul as any one of his school-fellows. The first 
time after this that he appeared seriously impressed 
was, when one of the visiters had been reading an 
account of a pious child from that interesting little 
work, called “ Janeway’s Token for Children ;”a | 
book which, when I was a child, was mu£h thought 
of, but which now seems to be superseded by a host 
of junior brethren of the same family. Aspasio re¬ 
tired from the school room to pray for mercy, but 
very soon he had ceased to feel any concern of | 
this nature, and became the same thoughtless, 
careless youth as ever. After he had spent about 
five years, first, as scholar, and afterwards as moni* 
tor in the school, he was removed to a town at 

some distance from B-, and placed apprentice. 

The faithful preaching of the word, by the Rev. 
Mr. H-, deepened the impressions he had re¬ 

ceived at the school: his conscience would not al¬ 
low him to mingle with the youths, by whom he was 
surrounded, in their works of iniquity : his conduct 
was distinguished by its steadiness and regularity; 
and so zealous was he in reproving sin whenever 
he witnessed its commission, that he went through 
the whole manufactory by the name of the “The 
Parson." After the absence of nearly five years, 
Aspasio returned, at the age of eighteen, to his na- 
tire town, and became a teacher in the school, 
where he had been once a scholar, and he was 
happy to find several of his old school-fellows com* 
municating to others the knowledge they had ob¬ 
tained under the same roof. After a little time, 
Aspasio declared himself decidedly on the Lords 
side ,and made a solemn surrender of himself to the 
guidance and service of the Lord Jesus. A few 
years after this, he was encouraged by his friends 
to enter the Gospel ministry, and for some years 
past he has been engaged with success in turning 
sinners from the error of their ways, to serve the 
living God. I hare the happiness of enjoying his 


friendship, and have more than once heard him 
plead the cause of Sunday schools from my pulpit 
with considerable effect. A short time ago I had 
the pleasure of being his hearer, when he advocat¬ 
ed the cause of a Sunday School in Buckingham¬ 
shire, on which occasion, in the presence of a large 
and respectable congregation, and before nearly 
200 Sunday school children, he solemnly avowed 
his gratitude for the benefits he had received at a 
Sunday school; he named the particular school in 
which he was educated ; and if 1 am not mistaken, 
he wept when he exclaimed in the borrowed, and 
somewhat altered language of the Psalmist, If I 
forget thee , O thou Sunday school, let my right 
hand forget her cunning. If I do not remember thee , 
and be ever ready to plead thy cause, let my tongue 
cleave to the roof of my mouth ; If I prefer not 
thee , in connexion with the Church of God, to my 
chief joy. Because of the house of the Lord I will 
seel thy good. Fearing lest any should think he 
was too zealous in the cause he was advocating, 
he entered fully into the subject, and brought for¬ 
ward a long catalogue of the benefits which Sunday 
schools have conferred on society and on immortal 
souls, all which was illustrated and confirmed by a 
selection of well authenticated anecdotes, which 
were sufficient to have convinced the most deter¬ 
mined enemy, (if indeed, any such exist,) to Sun¬ 
day schools. 


RA&RA^IVB. 

From the New- York Observer, 
THE PRAYING WIDOW’S SON. 

Not long since, while preaching to a small evan¬ 
gelical congregation, which has been gathered 
from a community over which error and indiffer¬ 
ence to religion have long held dominion ; I was 
struck with the appearance of a modest looking 
young man, whose eye and countenance most evi¬ 
dently showed that he was any thing rather than 
indifferent to the subject of religion. So peculiar 
was his appearance that I took occasion after meet¬ 
ing to inquire him out. The following simple 
statement was made to me, and may in every par¬ 
ticular be relied upon as true. 

He was born in one of our New-England villages, 
where his mother now lives—and though he has 
not lived with her for years, still the dwelling of 
his mother has always been his home. From bis 
childhood he had been a subject of deep interest 
and of unceasing prayer to his mother. Her in¬ 
structions planted the seed of life in his heart while 
a child, and her hand wove many a restraint around 
his conscience, which, in latter times, did much to 
hold him in check in a course of wickedness, that 
would otherwise have been awfully great. 

He had lived in different places, and atone time 
attended a Sabbath school, but has since said, that 
he does not remember any distinct impression hav¬ 
ing been made on his mind or feelings while in 
the school. For the last two years he had lived in 
the place in which he now lives, and was employed 
in a manufactory. For the first year he professed 
to be a decided Unitarian. Not that he studied, or 
thought on the subject, or was acquainted with the 
system ; but though there was nothing tangible 
about it, yet he eagerly embraced it, as he could 
understand so much as this, that if it was too pow? 
erless to subdue his wicked passions, it was too 
kind to require him to do it. From the time of his 
embracing this system, so far as it wap any system 
to him, his moral character grew worse and worse. 

| What it would have come to under it, cannot be 
known; for about a year after this, a Universalist 
preacher came imp town, and proclaimed those 


glad tidings of great joy which are so peculiarly ac¬ 
ceptable to the wicked. He was bold, confident, 
noisy, headlong, and this was just what the young 
man wanted. He had some strings about his con¬ 
science, but a few of these bold strokes cut them 
asunder, and permitted him to float off wherever 
the strong currents of a depraved heart might carry 
him. Here many a young man has found the rock 
on which he has split and been ruined forever; 
and many a lonely widow is praying for her absent 
son,—but she would pray in still deeper agony, if 
she knew the dangers and the snares to which he 
is exposed. He became a decided, open, unblush¬ 
ing Universalist, and professed not to have a 1 doubt’ 
but that God would be so unjust as to treat the 
wicked and the evil just as he will the righteous. 
Strong in youth, in health, heedless of the future, 
he did what Satan himself never did,—be believed 
the doctrine of universal salvation. Great pains 
were taken to plant this tree in his heart, and it 
soon began to bring forth its legitimate fruits. He 
became violent against any thing and every thing 
that looked like a restraint upon the conscience. 
He could rail at the real disciples of Christ—be 
could blaspheme the name of their Master. The 
word of God was unreverenced and unread. The 
Sabbath was awfully profaned, and public worship 
was totally neglected, except now and then when 
he went to be confirmed in his views, and to take 
a deeper draught of poison. He loved and used 
ardent spirits almost without restraint. For the 
last two years he says he has used at least what 
cost him six cents every day or twenty dollars a 
year, besides extra occasions, such as celebrations 
and musters and the like! What a tax I what 
would be said if we should call upon such young 
men in the church who have nothing but their 
hands, to contribute as moch to spread the gospel 1 
Truly nothing is so expensive as sin. The cup 
leads the way to the gambling table, and this youth 
was soon associated with a company of equally 
choice spirits, and was very frequently at the gam¬ 
ing board. 

Thus he was awfully profane, a Sabbath breaker, 
a hard drinker, a gambler,—and a believer in the 
doctrine that this course would place him in heav¬ 
en as soon, perhaps sooner than a holy life! He 
not only ran on in this career without halting, but 
without a compunction. Wheo he thought of his 
mother, it was to wish her present to hear his min¬ 
ister prove the doctrine of universal salvation, and 
pour out his ridicule,which like glowing lava would 
burn while it swept away all her notions, And 
why wish his mother a universalistT That she might 
be happier! No : but that when he returned to 
the home of his childhood, his conscience need not 
be disturbed by her affectionate admonitions! It 
was all the lowest kind of selfishness. 

Some weeks since he had arrived at the spot at 
which conscience had ceased to upbraid or even to 
disturb him. Jt was not the calm slumber which ip 
sometimes sent as a judicial punishment; but her 
voice had been drowned by the louder voice of pas¬ 
sion. Deep called unto deep—and every plunge 
in sin only gave courage and strength for a deeper 
plunge. After a week spent as usual, he went on 
Saturday evening, as he had very frequently done 
before, to the card-table. The companions were 
all there ; they drank—they gambled, they were 
profane, and had all feelings alive, which usually 
flourish in such a hot-bed 6f sin. They continued 
thus to play, till nearly daybreak on Sabbath morn¬ 
ing. The young man went to his lodgings, and 
threw himself upon his bed ro rest, but it was not 
there. For the first time for months, conscience 
camp to her post, and her hands were filled witb 
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scourges. He had been as wicked before—he I 
had trodden the very same path before, and there j 
was no trouble. He turned, he tossed himself, but | 
in vain. Something seemed to take hold of his 
soul and hold it with the grasp of the grappling iron. 
The character of God, the prospects of eternity, 
the wounds which he had given his mother, and 
the pains which He had been at to be able to 11 sin 
with a cart-rope,” all rushed upon him with the 
strength of a torrent. He could not sleep—he did 
not try to pray, but he tried to harden his heart. 
The moring came—the sun arose, and it seemed a 
long time ere meeting should begin. At the hour 
be was already in his seat, hoping and expecting 
that one discourse proving the salvation of all men, 
would give him rest. The doctrine was asserted, 
plainly, boldly, and proved in the usual way. It 
’ gave him no rest. The stings of conscience were 
no less frequent, and were increasingly severe. 

At noou he wandered about—and at last went 
to the Post office. He found a letter directed by 
the hand of his widowed mother. It was written, 
most evidently amid prayers and tears, and was the 
channel in which a mother had poured out her heart 
Over a child, who as she feared, was ruined, poison¬ 
ed at the heart! It was a nail in a sure place. A 

f iant-h^nd could not have dealt a heavier blow. 

n the afternoon, for the first time he was found 
seated among those who believe that there is a day 
of judgment, a heaven and a hell. For several 
weeks he was like the dumb man—trying to shake 
off convictions—trying to unite with his old associ¬ 
ates, trying to believe the doctrine of universal sal¬ 
vation, trying to persuade himself that religion is all 
a delusion, and that lie was deluded. It would 
not do. God's time had come, and the Spirit of God 
was too strong for him. He renounced his religious 
belief, and was found in the meeting for religious 
inquiry, though by this time he understood so much 
of the wickedness of the heart, as to be tremblingly 
afraid there was no mercy for him. But renoun¬ 
cing his belief was but a small part; as soon as he 
saw the depravity of the heart, he renounced his 
practices , and became as much altered outwardly 
as inwardly. He is now indulging a hope that he 
knows what it is to taste the pardoning love of 
Christ. He is a new creature—emphatically so. 
His former companions shun him, fear him, won¬ 
der that the tongue which so lately could roll sin 
tinder it as a sweet morsel, and pour out torrents of 
blasphemy, can now sing the new song, and cry 
"God be merciful to me a sinner.” They say that 
if this is religion all ought to have it. But while 
they profess to doubt, they still go on in sin. Need 
I speak of the trembling with which he looks back 
opon the pit from which his feet have been tak¬ 
en by an unseen and Almighty hand ? Need I 
attempt to say what are the feelings which fill ihe 
widowed mother's heart, as she rejoices over the 
son who was dead but is alive? Need I attempt 
to say what will probably be the glory which the 
Savior will forever receive, if this young man shall 
iodeed be placed in heaven as a monument of his 
mercy t_O. E. 


THE SABBATH SCHOOL. 


From the S. S. sod Bible Claae Association of the Theological 
Seminary, Andover; 

•• EVERY BODY THAT WORKS IN A POWDER MILL 
OUGHT TO BE PIOUS.” 

So said Lucy Ann. She was a little girl only six 
years old when she said this,and had been a punctu¬ 
al Sabbtuh school scholar for about two years. The 
circumstance which called from her infant lips this 
very appropriate remark, as they were related to 
me are the following. 

A little more than a year since, when the pow¬ 
der mill at L— was blown up, a very pious man 
who was at work in the mill, was thrown from the 
spot, and immediately found lying on the ground 
in the most distressing condition. Most of his 
clothes were burnt off, and the remainder were 
still burning—some of his bones were broken—his 
•yes were blown out of his head—bis body scorehed 
with fire, and blackened with powder. When wa¬ 


ter was thrown upon him, and the fire extinguished, 
his senses revived. He immediately rose upon his 
feet, and offered a prayer to God. He was in the 
greatest bodily anguish, and sensible that he must 
die. / Still he was very happy in mind and ready 
to depart. He survived twenty-four hours, then 
left the world in the triumphs of faith. 

When the facts connected with this most shock¬ 
ing event were related in the hearing of Lucy Ann, 
she was very much affected,and immediately said to 
her mother, " Ma\ it seems to me that evert/ body 
that works in a powder-mill ought to be pious 

1 have related this fact to many Sabbath school 
scholars, and I believe they are of the same opin¬ 
ion. I should be pleased to know whether all who 
attend Sabbath schools in Massachusetts, and Ver¬ 
mont, and New-Hampshire, and every where else, 
agree with them : but as 1 cannot visit them, and 
as many of them read the Treasury, and other Sab¬ 
bath school publications, I thought I would write 
the fact down, and send it to Mr. Bullard, that if 
he should be willing, he might publish it. Then 
those who see it may reflect upon it, and expiess 
their minds to their teachers. 

I for one think "that all who work in powder 
mills ought to be pious,” because they are con¬ 
tinually exposed to danger. They are liable to 
be hurried away suddenly, from time into eterni¬ 
ty—from earth to the bar of God. If they are J 
unprepared, they may lose their souls in a moment. | 
All the realities of the eternal world may burst 
upon them in an instant, and then they are un¬ 
done forever. 

But are those who work in powder-mills the only 
ones who should be pious? No; I think not. 
Those who travel in steam-boats and stages—those 
who slide on the ice, and thus expose themselves 
to danger—those that live in houses that can be 
consumed by fire,or blown down by tempests—those 
whose breath may afddenly stop; whose life at any 
moment may expire—'the aged, the middle aged, 
the young—all should be prepared for a sudden de¬ 
parture. Every hour we live, our lives are in dan¬ 
ger. The world is nothing but one great powder- 
mill, and all who live in it should be pious. 

[SaAAafA School Treatury. 


_ THE NURSERY. _ 

From the Child*$ Magazine. 

ON TIME. 

M What are you doinjf?” said Gustavus to his 
brother James ; who was sitting in a pensive inood 
with two fingers placed on the wrist of his left 
arm. 

l James. 1 am feeling my pulse. 

Gustavus. Are you remarking how it keeps time 
with your heart ? 

J. No; but I am seeing how many strokes it 
gives in a minute. 

G. How many does it give? 

J. Seventy. 

G. How many is that in an hour at the same rate? 

J\ Four thousand two hundred. 

G. How many in one day ? 

J. One hundred thousand, and eight hundred. 

G. How many in a week ? 

J. Seven hundred and five thousand, and six 
hundred. 

G. But can you tel] how many that will make 
in one year? 

J, Yes; thirty-six millions, six hundred and 
ninety-one thousand, and two hundred. 

G. Then has your pulse since last new year's 
day, given thirty-six millions, six hundred and 
ninety-one thousand, and two hundred strokes? 

J. It has; for whether I have been awake or 
asleep, idle or occupied, it has still moved on ; nor 
will it cease but in death. 

G. But why do you look so grave ? 

J . I xm reminded of the swiftness of time, and 
(he speed with which Fife is drawing to a close; for, 
as it is written in our hymn, 

” Every beating puke we tell, 

Leaves but the number ten.” 

Moses prayed, “ So teach us to number our days. 


that we may apply our hearts unto wisdom;” but 
this silent monitor teaches me to number, not only 
days, but minutes and seconds, the portions of 
which days are composed. 

G. But why do you take so exact an account 
of time? 

J. Because time is the price of eternity ; and 
we must be happy for ever, or miserable for ever, 
just as we employ it. 

G. Could you, by numbering your moments, 
lengthen life, this is an art which many would be 
anxious to learn. 

J. 1 know that most persons desire to live long ; 
i hut alas! too many are carelessly lavish of what 
gives life its duration. They would not perhape 
suffer days and months to pass unheeded by, but 
! they take no note of moments; yet every moment 
I unimproved, is a moment taken away from reahlife, 
I and lost for eternity. 

G. You seem disposed for calculation this morn* 
ing: but is not a year a year, however it be em¬ 
ployed ? and what difference does it make in our 
age, whether we spend it waking or sleeping ? 

J. l*rue; but if one half of that year be mis- 
pent, that half is lost, and there remains but the 
other half for real life. At this rate you will per¬ 
ceive, that he who rises every morning at five 
o'clock, will in twelve years have lived one entire 
year more than he who keeps his bed till seven ; 
and should a person live forty years, and spend 
eight hours daily in sleep, he would in reality be 
but twenty-six years and eight months old. 

G. You remind me of an adage applied to 
money : “ Take care of pence, pounds will take 
care of themselves ;” but if time be so valuable, we 
may well say, " Take care of moments, weeks will 
take care of themselves.” 

J. How awful must be the condition of him wfio 
feels himself on the verge of eternity, and can look 
back only on a life misemployed,or wasted in inac¬ 
tivity ! The moments he has squandered appear 
more precipus than gold^^w&W he hesitate bar¬ 
tering the world for them, dou*fd helping them back 
again. Brother, you and I will soon be at our last 
moment, and what do we wish shoilh? then salute 
us, " the calm remembrance of a life well spent,” 
or the awful review of time lost forever ? 


MORALITY. 


•‘GOD WON’T HAVE SWEARERS IN 
• HEAVEN* 9 ’ 

Little David’s parents were not Christians. His 
father never used to read the Bible, and pray morn¬ 
ing and evening. And his mother never used to 
go with him up chamber alone, and there tell him 
about the great God who sees him every moment, 
and " is angry with the wicked every day,” and a- 
bout Jesus Christ who loves little children, and once 
said, " suffer little children to come unto me, and 
forbid them not.” No, David's mother never told 
him these solemn things; she never knelt down 
with him to pour out her soul in prayer to God For 
her dear child. O how often the good mother does 
this! How she pleads with the Saviour to give a 
new heart to her beloved child, to make him a good, 
pious child! 

Little David's parents never told him that the 
Bible says, "thou shah not take the name of the 
Lord thy God in vain.” But his father took God's 
name in vain, every day. 

Although only four years old, some how or other, 
this child had learnt, perhaps from the little Sab¬ 
bath schoof children in the neighborhood, that it 
was wicked to swear, and that God was angry whk * 
those who did so. 

One pleasant day, last spring, he was out in the 
yard picking the little flowers which had ju^t began 
to blossom. Near by him were some men at work. 
Presently he heard one of them speak some wicked 
words; and remembering that it was wicked, he said, 

"Mr.-, if you don’t stop swearing you will 

never .go to heaven; God won't have swearers in 
heaven.” 

Wha^ this little child said to that wicked man, 
was very true. Yes it is true, that no man or wo- 
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man, no little boy or girl, who uses wicked words, 
can ever go to heaven»where God, and Christ, and 
angels dwell. O that every child would remember 
what little David said! 

Not long after this, one night, little David cried 
so as to wake up his mother. She went to him, and 
asked him what was the matter ? “ O, Ma’ 1*’ said 

he, “ I want to go to heaven, where God is, and 
where Jesus Christ is.*’ Well, my dear,’* replied 
his mother, “ you will, I suppose, if you are a good 
boy.” “ But, Ma*, I want to have you go too; and 
I want to have Pa* go; but, O dear, Pa* can’t go 
to heaven, for I heard him swear yesterday ; and 
God won’t have swearers in heaveu.” . 

Dear children, will you not pray and long to go 
to heaven, and long to have your beloved parents 
go with you as little David did ? 

What profane or irreligious person can read this 
true simple story, and not feel reproved ; and not 
have his heart break 1 

O what a scene that will be, when parents and 
their dear children shall meet at the bar of God, to 
be separated forever 1 Parent,think of this! Dear 
child, think of this l , { S. S. Treasury, 


BBKSVOLB270E. 


For the Youth's Companion. 

THE UNHAPPY INDIAN BOY. 

Messrs. Editors ,—1 take the liberty to send you 
a short story taken from a letter, which I have re¬ 
ceived from one of the Mission family at the Mak- 
inaw station, that you may insert it in your Com¬ 
panion, )tf*.you think it may tend to excite our chil¬ 
dren and youth to gratitude for superior privileges; 
or to awaken Christian parents to an equal concern 
for the souls of their children. 

“ To-day, we passed through a trying scene. A 
large Indian boy came to the mission house, and 
expressed to Mr. Ferry a desire to be received in- 
to the school. Though Mr. F. could see no room 
for him, his pity for the boy induced him to consult 
the family. We all wished him to be received ; and 
though our labors and cares are great, we were 
willing they should be increased, rather than he 
should be turned away. He was therefore receiv¬ 
ed and immediately came in, cast off his blanket, 
was washed and dressed, and went into the kitchen 
to work with another Indian boy, very cheerfully. 
Soon alter this, I was absent a short time. When 
I returned, 1 found the boy standing upon the stoop, 
with a sorrowful countenance; his clothes had been 
taken off, and his blanket cast over him again. I 
inquired for the cause, and was told that his pa¬ 
rents are Roman Catholics, and that his father says 
he shall be obliged to answer for the soul of this son 
if he comes here, and he feels very unwilling to un¬ 
dertake it. The Catholics had been very busy to 
prevent hi* staying, and there had arisen so much 
excitement about him, it was thought best be should 
leave. A brother of his, who has been in the mis¬ 
sion family some time, had been rejoicing to see him 
come to be instructed; but now he was bathed in 
tears to see him compelled to go away. It was tru¬ 
ly affecting to think he most go back again into the 
wilderness, to dwell in the darkness of heathenism, 
and receive no instruction except that which is 
worse than none, the vain and useless forms of the 
Roman Catholic religion. 1 ’ 

On reading the above, I was affected to think a 
Roman Caiholic should feel such a weight of re¬ 
sponsibility for the soul of his child; when I see 
Christian parents who seem to think that the care 
of their children’s souls lies not within the sphere 
of their duties. P. W. H. 

W— B-, Feb. 14,1881. 


_ OBITUARY. _ 

For the Youth's Companion. 

MARY ELIZABETH MILLER. 

We all must die. “ But,” says the young and 
thoughtless child, “you tell us nothing new; we 
know that all must die; and we in our turn must 
leave this world for another. But we have lived 
only a little while, and our path teems pleasant and 


fair; and we are not going to die yet. When we 
get old and tired of life, then we shall be willing to 
die; we shall have nothing then to attach us to 
earth. But as for thinking about dying now, it is 
a strange idea to us—,” 

Stop, dear young friend ; let me tell you about 
one who has lately left this world in the bloom and 
buoyancy of youth. Mary Elizabeth Miller 
looked her last farewell on kindred and friend, 
and all the gay and fascinating scenes of early life, 
in the seventh year of her age. She was a mem¬ 
ber of the Portland North Sabbath school; and on 
Lord’s day, January 30, attended school for the last 
time. She recited a lesson from the Bible ; and 
appeared as cheerful and healthy as those around 
her. But alas ! death, which always selects a shi¬ 
ning ftiark, and riots on the cheek of beauty, had 
aimed his fatal blow. She died on Friday, Feb. 
II, 1631, and was carried to her Jong home the 
Sabbath following. 

On conversing with her week-day teacher, I was 
informed that Mary had not naturally a reten¬ 
tive memory ; but that by persevering industry, 
she was enabled to commit as much and frequently 
more than many of her associates. And her Sab¬ 
bath teacher states that she was the most intelligent 
and attentive scholar in her class. Although she 
manifested but little seriousness of mind to her 
friends when in health, yet it is confidently believ¬ 
ed, that ere she had entered the eternal world, she 
had received the forgiveness of her sins, and is 
now made pure in the paradise of God. 

Say not then, beloved children, that old age is 
the time to die. Look at little Mary, and to hun¬ 
dreds that die in early youth; and can you, dare 
you longer live unprepared for the solemn event of. 
death ? Visit all our numerous grave-yards ; whose 
ashes slumber there t Principally those of the 
young. Read the obituary records of our weekly 
journals; who are they that are suddenly snatched 
from the scenes of time ? Moat I y those who are in 
the morning of their days. As a frtend then to 
your everlasting well-being, I would invite you 
early to give your hearts to the Savior, and let not 
a single day pass over your heads, without having 
lifted your voice in prayer to God. 

The death of this scholar ought to leave a deep 
and salutary impression upon the minds of those 
who were intimately acquainted with her, and who 
attended the same Sabbath school. Dear friends, 
little Mary's animating countenance will be seen 
no more among you. Her form is passed away, and 
is now mouldering in the dust. Sooner or later 
you all will follow her. Perhaps this year may be 
the last to some of you; perhaps the next; and 
probably some of you will grow up to manhood. 
Still you must die; and the great question is not, 
when you shall die, but how you die. See to it then, 
while flushed with health and beauty, that you make 
your peace with God through our Lord Jesus Christ. 

Portland. D. C. C. 


NATURAL HISTORY. 


THE STRONG AFFECTION OF A BEAR FOR 
HER YOUNG ONES. 

“In the year 1772, the Sea-Horse frigate and 
Carcass bomb were sent on a voyage of discovery 
to the North Seas. While the Carcass lay locked 
in the ice, early one morning, the man at the mast 
head gave notice that three bears were making their 
way very fast over the frozen sea, towards the ship. 
They had no doubt been brought by the scent of 
some blubber of a sea-horse, that the crew had kil¬ 
led some days before, and which was burning on 
the ice at the time of their approach. They prov¬ 
ed to be a she-bear and her two cubs; but the cubs 
were nearly as large as the dam. They ran to the 
fire, drew out from the flames part of the flesh of 
the sea-horse that remained unconsumfd, and ate 
it greedily. The crew from the ship thew great 
lumps of the flesh of the sea-horse which they had 
still left upon the ice, which the old bear fetched 
away singly, and laying each lump before her cubs 
as she brought it, she divided it, and gave each a 
share, reserving but a small portion to herself. As 


she was fetching away the last piece, they levelled 
their muskets at the cubs, and shot them both dead; 
and in her retreat wounded the dam, but not mor¬ 
tally. It would have drawn tears from any but 
marble hearts, to have beheld the affection expres¬ 
sed by this poor beast in the dying moments of 
her young ones. Though she was sorely wounded 
herself, and could but just crawl to the place where 
they lay, yet she carried the lump of flesh she had 
just fetched, and tore it in pieces, and laid it be^. 
fore them as she had done the others; and when 
she saw that they refused to eat, she laid her paws 
first upon one and then upon the other, and endeavor¬ 
ed to raise them up: all this while,jit was piteoiis to 
hear her moan. When she found she could not 
move them, she went off; and being at some dis¬ 
tance, looked back, and moaned : this not availing 
to entice them away, she returned ; and smelling 
round them began to lick their wounds. She went 
off a second lime, as before ; and having crawled a 
few paces, looked again behind her, and for some 
time stood moaning. But still herjeubs not rising 
to follow her, she returned to them again, and with 
signs of unspeakable fondness, went round one and 
round tbe other,pawing them, and moaning. Find¬ 
ing at last th*t they were cold and lifeless, she 
raised herjhead toward the ship,and growled a curse 
upon the murderers, which they returned with a 
volley of musket balls. She fell between her cubs, 
and died licking their wounds.” 

Had this animal got among the destroyers of her 
young, she would have soon shown what was im¬ 
plied in the chafed hear robbed of her whelps . 
See 2 Samuel xvii, 8. [Childs Magazine . 

A BEAR IN A SAW MILL. 

Some years since, when the Western part of 
New York was in a state of nature, and wolves and 
bears were not afraid of being seen, some enterpri¬ 
sing pilgrim had erected, and put in operation, a 
saw-mill, on the banks of the Gennesee. One day, 
as he was sitting on the log eating his bread and 
cheese, a large black bear came from the woods 
towards the mill. The man leaving his luncheon 
on the log made a spring, and seated himself on a 
beam above, where the bear mounting the log sat 
down with his rump towards the saw, which was 
in operation, and commenced his appetite on the 
man’s dinner. After a little while the saw progress¬ 
ed enough to interfere with the feathers on Bruin's 
back and he hitched along a little, and kept on eat- " 
ing. Again the saw came up, and scratched a lit¬ 
tle flesh. The bear then whirled, and throwing 
his paws around the saw, held on till he was mang¬ 
led through and through, when he rolled off, fell 
through into the flood and bled to death. The miller 
dragged him out, and made many a good dinner 
from the creature that had robbed him of one. 

Providence Journmh 


RBLIOION. 


MY GRANDMOTHER'S GRATE* 

“Will you not go with me, Ellen?” said the 
pleading voice of a little girl to her youthful com¬ 
panion ; “ Will you not go with me, just to look at 
my grandmother's grave?” “I will go with you, 
Mary ; for we are not far from the churchyard, and 
I remember your grandmother very weU; and I. 
used to love her too.” “ I think that every one who 
knew her must have loved her,” was Mary’s reply, 
as they proceeded together; she was so kind and so 
good, especially to little children. It is now nearly 
three years since she closed her eyes in death ; and 
I never can forget,” continued the youthful speak¬ 
er, with an earnestness that quickly found its way 
to the heart of Ellen, and brought tears to her eyes* 
“ I never can forget the solemn scene. My father 
and mother, my little brother and myself, kneeled 
by the bed side to receive her blessiug and her last 
farewell, and—but I cannot tell you all, Ellen, my 
grandmother was very happy when she died; for 
as my mother used to tell me, she loved the Lord 
Jesus while she lived and he did not forsake her in 
the hour of death. And I never look at that grave, 
Ellen, where I so often knelt when a very liule 
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«irl, but it comes into my mind how many prayers 
my grandmother has offered for me, and how she 
used to teach me to pray for myself, and try to lead 
me in the way to hearen. And then I think how 
good God is to children, when he gives them fathers 
and mothers, or friends who love Him, and who are 
able and willing to teach them the things that are 
good ; who will read to them in the Bible and ex¬ 
plain it to them, and tell them about the Lord Je¬ 
sus Christ, who came down from heaven, and laid 
down his precious life on the cross for sinners such 
as we are, that we might have our hearts cleansed 
from all sin, and, when we die, be taken to heaven, 
to live with him for ever. And I know that child¬ 
ren are very wicked, who know these things, and 
yet do not care any thing about them ; and I often 
pray that I never may become so careless, and for¬ 
get and displease God.” " Let us kneel down here 
together,” said the weeping Ellen. Thfe little girls 
did so, and Mary offered in a low, solemn tone of 
voice, a simple but fervent prayer for them both in 
the lonely village church yard, by the side of her 
grandmother's grave . [Youth's Friend . 


BDZTO RZALi 


CONSCIENCE. 

It is very useful to children, to have early in¬ 
struction about the powers and faculties of their 
own minds; and this article is designed to give 
them some knowledge of the faculty called Con¬ 
science. It is that faculty which approves what is 
right, and condemns what is wrong. There are 
other faculties which must be mentioned in con¬ 
nection with it, which cannot here be particularly 
described ; such as Understanding, Reason, Heart, 
and Will. Enough, however, will be said, to show 
what Conscience is, and what it is not. 

By the Understanding, we perceive what is right 
and what is wrong; but conscience approves the 
one and condemns the other. By the use of our 
Reason, we often find out duty, when we could not 
perceive it without reasoning ; still it is conscience 
that steps in and says I ought to perform duty, and 
ought not to commit sin. 

All persons have a conscience ; and it shows it¬ 
self very early in life. Young children, when prop¬ 
erly taught and governed by their parents,show the 
workings of this monitor in their own breasts. They 
know and feel, that they ought to love and obey 
their parents, to speak the truth, and to treat each 
other kindly. They feel self-condemned, when 
they have broken a father's commands, or ♦ jld a 
lie, or quarrelled with their brothers and sisters. 
Even a little child never began to pilfer any arti¬ 
cles which did not belong to him, after he had 
learned the eighth commandment, without feeling 
guilty. When he has done such an act, he can¬ 
not look his parents in the lace without confusion ; 
he cannot go to bed at night, without feeling that 
he is wicked, and deserves to be punished. Bnt 
they who do what they know to be right, all the 
day long, are always cheerful, can meet their 
friends with confidence, and lay their heads on their 
pillows with peace and comfort. All children know 
from their own experience that these remarks are 
title. Now these facts (ifford opportunity to give 
children much good advice and many affectionate 
warnings. 

Childreo, let me advise and entreat you, always 
to do as conscience bids you . For this advice there 
are several reasons. 

This is the way to be happy. “ The wicked are 
like the troubled sea, which cannot rest, whose wa¬ 
ters cast up mire and dirt 1 ' But he who always 
does right, although he may be afflicted and even 
reviled, still has peace in his own bosom. His 
midd is 

—" Gain and mrnfted as a summer 9 ! pea, 

When aoi a breath of wind flies o’er ita surface.” 

There is no misery like the stings and reproaches 
of a guilty conscience. It is worse than sickness, 
and pain,and poverty,and slavery,and all other mis¬ 
eries you can imagine. Thousands are wretched 
in this world, in the midst of honors and riches and 
pleasure** bemuse a guilty conscience obtrudes up¬ 


on their hours of solitude, and plants thorns upon 
their pillows. Conscience fills the cup of tremb¬ 
ling in the world of despair; it is the worm that 
never dies, the fire that is never quenched, to the 
poor souls that go away into outer and everlasting 
darkness. But a pure and approving conscience 
is a “ continual fe&9t” to the good man, even in 
this world of sorrows. It brings " the peace of God 
which passes all understanding 0 into his soul, when 
bellies in the agonies of death. It gives him con¬ 
fidence before his Judge, even in the day of final 
account, when he is declared to be “ accepted in 
the Beloved.” It will be an eternal source of bless¬ 
edness and joy, in the presence of his Redeemer. 
If then you would be happy, during your earthly 
pilgrimage, or when you leave the world forever, 
never disobey the admonitions of conscience. 

Another powerful reason for obeying conscience 
is, that, when you resist it, you render it hard and 
stupid. When a child first does wrong, knowing 
it to be wrong, he feels condemned. He is unhap¬ 
py, and resolves to do so no more. But he offends 
again, and now he is not so much alarmed. After 
a few transgressions, conscience does not speak 
so loudly, nor make him feel so wretched. He 
continues to transgress, and his wicked actions 
grow up into a habit. Now his conscience goes to 
sleep, and he commits sin almost without thinking 
of his guilt. Soon he excuses and even justifies his 
wickedness, and wonders how he could ever be so 
weak as to have any fears of punishment. He be¬ 
comes "hardened through the deceitfulness of sin.” 
He disregards the counsels of his friends,and mocks 
at the warnings of God’s word. This is the way 
that persons becotae " sold to sin,” to " commit 
iniquity with greediness,” and to "declare their 
sin as Sodom.” This is the way that children be¬ 
gin that wicked course, which trains them up for the 
gallows, or for some oiher awful end. The dread¬ 
fully profane wretches, who now blaspheme God at 
the grog shop and about the streets, once " feared 
to sin.” But they violated their consciences in one 
or two instances; the mercy of God spared them; 
judgment was not speedily executed ; they lost their 
painful convictions in business and pleasures; and 
before long " their hearts were fully set in them to 
do evil.” Their consciences ceased to upbraid them, 
and at length became " seared as with a hot iron. 1 ’ 
They now defy the judgments of the Almighty, and 
" rush upon the thick bosses of Jehovah’s buckler.” 
It is dreadful to see youth and even children, be¬ 
come early hardened against this heavenly monitor. 
Our ears bear melancholy proof of this power of sin 
over many young persons, who take God’s holy 
name in vain, and trample his Sabbath under their 
feet. Let other children beware. If you would 
not become so bound to sin that conscience shall 
let you alone, always obey its dictates, and " keep 
a conscience void of offence, both towards God and 
man.” 

Conscience will not, cannot, always_ slumber. 
It may lie dead in the soul for many years. But 
the dying beds of the wicked and profane often as¬ 
sure us that it will awake to consume them with 
terrors. But if approaching death does not arouse 
them; if they die as the fool and the brute die; 
still, conscience will awake. The moment that the 
soul has left the body, and comes to the presence of 
a holy God ; then every delusion vanishes, and the 
iniquities of a whole life rush upon the mind to ov¬ 
erwhelm it with difemay and eternal despair. Lis¬ 
ten therefore to conscience now , while it may keep 
you back from sin, and save you from its upbraidings 
in the pit of woe. 


MZSOBLLANT. 


PHSBE BARTLETT. 

Pbebe Bartlett, a very little girl, went with 
some other children, to gather plums in a neigh¬ 
bor's orchard. On bringing some of the fruit 
home, her mother mildly reproved her, and said 
she ought not to have gathered the plums with¬ 
out leave, because it was siir: God had command¬ 
ed her not to steal. The child not being sensible 
of the evil before, seemed greatly surprised, and 
bursting into tears cried out, “I wont have these 


plums!” and turning to her sister, Eunice, very 
earnestly said to her, “ Why did you ask me to 
go to that plum tree ? I should not have gone, 
if you had not asked me.” The other children 
did not seem much concerned; but there was 
no pacifying Phehe. Her mother mentioned the 
circumstance to the owner of the tree, and re* 
quested of him that she might have the plums; 
but still she was deeply affected; and being asked 
what it was that troubled her now r she said that 
she wept because it was sin. She declared that 
if Eunice were to ask her a hundred times, »h© 
would not go again, and she retained an aversion 
to that fruit for a long time after. 

ENCOURAGEMENT TO TEACHEB8 OF VERT TOUXS 
CHILDREN. 

Two little children, the oldest not five years old, 
were playing together, when the youngest used 
an improper word.—“You must not say that, 99 
said the oldest, “ if you do, you will never see 
God.” “ Yes I shall,” replied the youngest.— 
“ But you cannot,” said the other very seriously, 
for my teacher says ‘none but the pure in 
heart shall see God,’—and if you speak such 
words, you are not pure in heart.”—5. & Herald . 

THE VALUfe OF SABBATH SCHOOL LIBRARIES. 

A little boy seven years old, had been sitting 
long silent one evening, when he suddenly spoke, 
“ Mother, I know one thing.” “ What is that ?” 
said his mother. “ I will never, while I live,. h'ink 
a drop of spirits, or make a bet, or buy a lottery 
ticket,” and bis face flushed with earnestness 
as he spoke. “ That is a good resolution,” said 
his mother; “ but what made you think of it 
now ?” “ Something I read in my Sunday school 
book,” said he, “and I shall never forget it.” 

A little boy fire years old, who had been furnished with 
his smoked glass and charged not to look at the sun with* 
out it, was seen to run and drive the cow into the barn and 
close the door very carefully. Oil being asked why he did 
so, he said he was afraid the cow would hurt her eyes 
looking at the eclipse ! 


POBTXY. 


From the American Monthly Magazine . 
THE BELFRY PIGEON. 

On the cross beam under the Old Sooth bell 
The nest of a pigeon is imilded well. 

In summer and winter that bird is there— 

Out and in with the morning air; 

I’ve passed him oft, and I know his peck 
By the play of gold in his mottled neck ; 

And I lore to see him track the street, 

With his wary eye and active feet; 

And I often watch him as he springs, 

Circling the steeple with easy wings. 

Till across the dial his shade has passed. 

And the belfry edge is gained at last. 

•Tis a bird I lore, with his brooding note. 

And the pulsing throb in liis trembling throat. 
There’s a human look in his swelling breast, 

And the gentle curve of liis lowly crest; 

And I often stop with the fear I feel— 

He runs so close to the rapid wheel. 

Whatever is rung on that noisy bell— 

Chime onlhe hour, or funeral knell— 

The dove in the belfry must bear it well. 

When the tongue swings out to the midnight moon— 
When the sexton cheerly rings for noon— 

When the clock strikes clear at morning light— 
When the child is waked with “nine at night”— 
When the chimes play soft in the Sabbath air, 
Filling the spirit with the tones of prayer— 
Whatever tale in the bell is heard. 

He broods on his folded feet unstirred, 

Or rising half in his rounded nest. 

He takes the lime to smooth his breast, 

Then drops again with filmed eyes. 

And sleeps as the last vibration dies. 

Sweet bird! I would that I could be 
A hermit in the crowd like thee ! 

With wings to fly to wood and glen. 

Thy lot, like mine, is cast with men ; 

And daily, with unwilling feet, 

I tread, iike thee, the crowded street; 

But, unlike me, when day is o'er, 

Thou canst dismiss the world and soar. 

Or, at a half-felt wish for rest, 

Canst smooth the feathers on thy breast. 

And drop, forgetful, to thy nest. 

I would that in such wings of gold 
I could my weaiy heart upfold; 

I would I could look down unmoved 
(Unloving as I am unloved,) 

And while the world throngs an beneath, 

Smooth down my cares and calmly breathe ; 

And never sad with others’ sadnes. 

And never gladwilh others’ gladnesa. 

Listen, unstired, to knell or chime. 

And, (apt in quiet, bide my time, 
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“LIFE OF A MARINER.” 


TUis Picture is il mj Frontispiece of a small Look recently pub¬ 
lished by Mr. James Loring, entitled “Life of It Mariner: 
being a Narrative of the Conversion and Adventures of Major- 
General Andrew Burn, of the Royal Marines, revised from the 
Edinburgh edition.” The following is an extract from the book. 

Shortly before leaving the American station, the 
Milford very narrowly escaped being wrecked in 
Halifax harbor, by a hurricane, of which Lieu- 
lenant Burn gives the following account:— 

“ Bless the Lord, O my soul; and all that is with¬ 
in me praise his holy name, for the speedy and un¬ 
expected deliverance he wrought this day, when 
death in all its horrors seemed ready to swallow 
tne up !—When we moored the ship yesterday af¬ 
ternoon, having every thing snug, no foremast, no 
•roasts or yards aloft, we imagined ourselves perfect¬ 
ly secure. But how insufficient are all human pre¬ 
cautions, when they oppose the ministers of the 
Almighty’s vengeance ! We are too apt to dread 
the approach of danger when it is farthest off, and 
to think it at a distance when it is very near. We 
went to bed in the greatest security ; but between 
three and four this morning, there came on such a 
violent hurricane, that, before we could well get 
our clothes on, the ship snapped both her cables in 
two like a rotten thread, and drove with amazing 
velocity, we kuew not whither, so that every body 
was looking out for instant destruction. We struck 
two men-of-war in our way, carried away the lar¬ 
board-quarter gallery quite smooth, as if it had been 
cut with a knife, lifted one ship’s anchor from the 
bows to the quarter deck, shaved off the head of 
another, and a few minutes after run ashore on a 
heavy surf. We began firing guns of distress, and 
the mizen-mast was ordered to be cut away; but, 

. before it received a single stroke of an axe, the vio¬ 
lence of the wind snipped it off a foot above the 
deck ; and just as we were expecting every moment 
that the ship would bilge or go to pieces, it pleased 
the Almighty to abate the wind : the sea instantly 
went down ; and shores being fixed to keep the ship 
upright, we lay quiet till day-break.—Then we 
xfonnd we had been driven a mile from our moor* 


ings, and had been providentially directed to a spot 
of sand, close to a ledge of rocks, where, had we 
touched, the consequence must have been fatal.” 

In the latter end of the year 1778, the Milford 
was ordered home ; but as, in the preceding years, 
several of the marine corps had been left in Ameri¬ 
ca when the ships proceeded to England, Lieuten¬ 
ant Burn, who anxiouly desired to revisit his native 
land, and to see once more his wife and family, set 
apart a day to entreat the Lord for these things, 
that he might be allowed to go home in the ship,— 
that he might have a safe and prosperous voyage, 
that he might find his wife and children in health 
and growing in grace,—that he might find the chil¬ 
dren of God, with whom he was connected increa¬ 
sed in number, loving Christ and one another, and 
blest with eveiy grace of the Holy Spirit, and that, 
when he joined them, he might be more zealous 
for God—more holy, humble,and more circumspect 
than ever. But while in suspense, he strove against 
indulging in pleasing anticipation, or appearing to 
dictate to Providence. “ Nothing,” says he, “ that 
I can possibly conceive in this life could give me 
so much pleasure and satisfaction as being once 
more comfortably fixed with my wife and ehildren/ 
But if it be the Lord’s will to determine otherwise, 
my heart deceives me very much, if, after a few 
struggles, it would not cheerfully acquiesce in* the 
decree of Providence. Let me go* or stair, my 
whole heart and soul shall say,— M The will of the 
Lord be done!” His prayers were heard ; arid on 
the 27th of January 1778, he had the pleasure of 
leaving Halifax. They encountered a furious §Jorm 
in the middle of the Atlaiuj^lUrt after.a pt^fsage 
of twenty days,anchored safely at Spithead : though, 
oh examining the vessel, it was matter of universal 
astonishment that she had escaped foundering, as 
her main-keel was found to be broken in two. 

On February 28 he joined bis family, with whom 
he remained comfortably for ten weeks, when he 
was sent on the recruiting service, in which he was 
engaged the greater part of that year. Early in the 
next, he was promoted to the rank of captain-lieu- 
tenant, and ordered on active service. The Eagle, 

| to which he was appointed, was destinedfor India; 
j and the idea of so long a separation from those he 
loved, was dreadful to a min of such an affection¬ 
ate disposition as Captain Burn. While the vessel 
lay at Spithead, there was some probability of his 
being relieved by another officer; and he made ap¬ 
plication, both to the general and the admiralty, for 
this purpose. But, though his request was granted 
by the general, he failed of obtaining his wish, the 
captain who was ordered to replace him, not arri¬ 
ving at Portsmouth in time. Though the disap¬ 
pointment was acute, he bore it with patience. “ I 
have now,” said he, on the day before he sailed, 
“ given up every hope of being relieve^ from this 
India voyage; and I trust the Lord will, ere long, 
make me to see it was good for me I had not my 
own will.” And, on the morning when the fleet 
sailed, he thus expresses himself.—“ Now, my soul, 
look back, and see how the Lord has defeated all 
my efforts, and my hope of being delivered from 
this long voyage, and say without murmuring, His 
sovereign will be done ! And while, through thy 
grace, I shall be enabled to trace thy footsteps in 
the various dispensations of thy providence, may I 
every day have fresh cause to cry out, Good is the 
Lord ; just and righteous are all his ways!” 

Captain Burn relieved the tedium of the voyage, 
by endeavoring to instruct the marines intrusted to 
his charge, not only in their military duties, but in 
those higher concerns, which, by a stiange infatua¬ 
tion, men, the more they are exposed to danger, the 
more aptf are they to forget. He ^rought them, one 


by one, into his cabin, and, laying aside the officer, 
assumed the humbler guise of a Christian teacher ; 
but he who could lead soldiers fearlessly to a field 
of battle, laments, that he found himself timid when 
he attempted to recommend a Saviour to his fellow- 
sinners. 

The fleet in which he sailed, on its passage, touch¬ 
ed at Madeira. This beautiful island then present¬ 
ed a wretched picture of the miserable influence of 
the Romish superstition on a population of devotees, 
where priests bear rule. (See Picture.) 

“ I this morning took leave of the shore and town 
of Funchal, happy in recollecting I was born a 
Briton, and not a Portuguese; a Protestant, and 
not a Roman Catholic; a freeman, and not ii slave. 
What filth, ignorance, and superstition, have 1 been 
witness to for some days past! 'What a pleasing, 
fertile spot might this island be made, if there were 
nor speh swarms of ecclesiastical locusts, priests, 
friars, and nuns, who eat up the fat of the land, 
aU^do nothing towards cultivating it! There aie 
atsixty thousand inhabitants in Madeira; but 
the greatest part live in what an Englishman would 
call a State of poverty. The clergy, noblesse, and 
principal rherchants, fare sumptuously, while the 
rest starve, and are slaves. If it were possible to 
make the stump of anNpld rotten lyee walk, you 
could hardly distinguish it from a Portuguese peas¬ 
ant. The bloom of health I have not seen on any 
face, male or female, in all the island. The better 
sort, Who are screened from the sun, look as if they 
were just recovered from a fit of sjcknesB ; and the 
lower class seem burnt and shrivelled to a cinder.” 

.. -- - 

NARRATIVE. 


THE ABANDONED. 

The following facts I had from the mouth of a , 
venerable clergyman in B-, whose days, wheth¬ 

er estimated by the amount of good accomplished, 
or by their actual number, can neither be said to 
be c, 'fe\v or evil.” It rarely falls to the lot of hu- 
manity^o reach the “ fourscore years,” which, “by 
reason of strength,” men sometimes do ; and more 
rarely still is it the privilege of an aged minister to 
look back upon the history of half a century's min¬ 
isterial labor, and find, “ no line he would wish to 
blot.” That this is true of the venerable man to 
whom I refer, as of any man, all who “ have cora- 
panied with him all the time he has gone in and 
out among them” can testify. But my purpose is 
not to write his eulogy, but to state two facts that 
have corqe under his knowledge. 

In the early part ofvhis ministry, he instituted 
circular conferences, and to make them more in¬ 
teresting, and bring the truth to bear more on in¬ 
dividual consciences he adopted the plan of person¬ 
al conversation. At one of these meetings, he be¬ 
gan in one corner of the room,and was going round, 
in order to converse familiarly and affectionately 
with each individual. .He had proceded but a little 
way, when some youngTmt es i who sat in an oppo¬ 
site part of the room, began to bestir themselves, 
and i^aqifest a determination to avoid a rencounter, 
which might possibly disturb their false security. 
With mucli ado, and by passing directly by their 
minister, they got out oftheroo/n. 

“I looked at them as they went out,” said the ven¬ 
erable man, “and felt that they wer e running away 
fr*m the means of grace. I marked them, I have 
marked them—I have observed their course in life. 
In.tho course of /my ministry here, I have been 
blessed with eigh£general revivals—some of them 
very powerful and extensive. They passed through 
all, uninterested spoq|gtors. Notone of them was 
ever an anxious awakened inquirer. They died as 
, v 
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they had lived. A few weeks ago, I committed 
the last of them to the silent tomb. They lived 
and died, to human view, uninterested for their 
souls, and unawakened, unconverted, unsanctified, 
unsaved. 11 What a comment are facts like these 
jipon thq honor which God puts upon the means of 
grace ; and who that reads this will ever undervalue 
or slight them? On his own head rest the respon¬ 
sibility ! Verily there is a God that has said, “ My 
spirit shall not always strive.” 

11 1 was once called,” says the same venerable 
man, “ to visit a young lady, who was said to be in 
despair . She had at some time previous, been se¬ 
rious, and had, it was hoped, resolutely set her face 
Zion-ward. In an evil hour some of her former 
associates, gay, pleasure-loving young ladies, called 
on her to accompany them to a ball. She refused 
to go. The occasion, the company, the parade and 
gaiety, were all utterly dissonant with her present 
feelings. With characteristic levity and thought¬ 
lessness, they urged her—ridiculed her “ method- 
ism, 1 ’ railed at the cant and hypocrisy of her spirit¬ 
ual guides; and, finally, so far prevailed, that with 
a desperate effort to shake off her convictions, and 
regain her former carnal security, she exclaimed, 
“ Well I mil go, if 1 am damned for iV.” 

“God took her at her word. The blessed Spirit 
immediately withdrew his influences, and instead of 
the anxious sigh and longing desire to be freed from 
the body of sin and death, succeeded, by turns, the 
calmness and the horrors of despair. 

“The wretched victim knew that the Spirit had 
taken his final leave; no compunctions for sin, no 
tears of penitence, no inquiries after God, no eager 
seeking of the “place where Christians love to 
meet,” now occupied the tedious hours. 

“Instead of the bloom and freshness of health,there 
came the paleness and haggardness of decay. The 
waQ and sunken cheek, the ghastly glaring eye, the 
emaciated limb, the sure precursors of approaching 
dissolution, were there. The caresses of friends, 
the suggestions of affection, all were unheeded. 
The consolations of piety, the last resource of the | 
miserable, were to her but the bitterness of death. 
In this state of miud, I was called to visit her. 
When l entered the room where she was, and be- i 
held her, pale and emaciated,and reflected that the 
ravages of her form without , but faintly shadowed 
forth the wreck and desolation within, I was almost 
overpowered. Never had I conceived so vivid an 
idea of the woe and misery of those who have 
“ quenched the spirit.” 

“ I proposed prayer. The word threw her into an 
agony. She utterly refused. No entreaties of 
friends, no arguments drawn from the love of God, 
or from the fullness and freeness of atoning blood, 
could prevail to shake her resolution. I left her 
without having been able to find a single avenue to 
her heart,or to dart one rqy of comfort into the dark 
bosom, which, to all human view, was soon to be 
enveloped in the blackness of darkness forever. 
Never shall I forget the dreadful expression of that 
ghastly countenance—the tones of that despairing 
voioe. The impression is as vivid as though it had 
been but yesterday. O, that all the young, gay, 
thoughtless ones, who stifle the convictions of con¬ 
science, and repress the rising sigh, who dance a- 
long on the brink of utter reprobation and despair, 
would read and lay to heart the warning which the 
.last hours and death of this young lady are calcula¬ 
ted so forcibly to make,”*-Pas<or’s Journal. 


XOKALZT7. 


For the YouthU Companion . 

“ GO UP, THOU BALD-HEAD*” 

There came an old man to BetheL As he pass¬ 
ed along the street, we may suppose he was medi¬ 
tating upon the wonderful events whidh had so lately 
happened* He wore the mantle of a friend, whom 
he had seen going op to heaven in a chariot of fire; 
aed as he looked upon it, he remembered how he 
had accompanied him from Gilgal to Bethel, and 
from Bethel to Jericho, and from Jericho to Jordan, 
and how with this mantle-he had smitten the riv¬ 
er and its waters were, divided, so that they went 


over on dry land. And he also pondered upon his 
parting address to the sons of the piophots,and how 
his own heart burned within him as they went on 
and talked. He recalled also his emotions when 
he saw him ascend to heaven, and cried, the chari¬ 
ot of Israel, and the horsemen thereof. Nor could 
he forget how the Jordan was divided when he 
smote it with the mantle of Elijah, nor how the 
Lord had heard his prayer and healed the waters 
of Jericho. He came to Bethel to visit the school 
of the Prophets which was there, and to tell them 
of these things, and to encourage them to press 
forward in the great work. He was an old man 
and weary. He was known and respected by all 
good people, nor was he a stranger to the wicked. 
Even the children in the streets of Bethel knew the 
Prophet Elisha, and they gathered around him as 
he entered into the City ; but it was not to do him 
reverence. They had been taught by their wicked 
parents to despise the prophets and holy men. The 
great majority of the inhabitants of Bethel were un¬ 
doubtedly wicked men, for a golden calf had been 
set up there, for the people to worship. This good 
old prophet had probably been there before, and 
preached to them about their idolatry and entreated 
them to turn unto the Lord their God, and warned 
them of the awful punishment which would assur¬ 
edly come upon the ungodly. For this they hated 
him, and as he passed through their streets, on er¬ 
rands of mercy, taught their children to say, “ there 
goes the old bald-headed prophet.” 

His righteous soul, like that of Lot, was vexed 
that a prophet of the Lord should be thus despised. 
The children thronged around him, but he did not 
turn to bless them. He went up, mourning over 
the idolatry of Bethel, praying that God would pour 
out his Spirit there, and convert these monuments 
of sin into the monuments of his mercy. Though 
insulted by the children of Bethel,while he was pray¬ 
ing for them he went on, turning neither to the right 
hand nor the left. The children followed him, in 
scores, just as you have seen them pursue and in¬ 
sult a poor man bereft^of his reason, or an inoffen¬ 
sive idiot, in our days* They, sometimes become 
enraged, and turn about and throw stones at the 
wicked boys and drive them back ; but old Elisha, 
the holy man, heeded not their abuse. Or if he 
turned about it was to reason with them, and try 
to convince them of their sin. He might be suppo- j 
sed to have said, “children, I am an old man ; have 
you not been taught to respect old age ? I have ! 
done you no harm,why should you insult me ? The 
eye of the Lord God is upon you ; have you not 
been taught the fear of the Lord ? I am afraid not, 
but let me tell you that the fear of the Lord is the be¬ 
ginning of wisdom.” But what did they say? 
They mocked him. They repeated the words af¬ 
ter him with reproaches and sneers, and added, 
“ Go up, thou bald-head ; Go up, thou bald-head .” 
Your master, they say, lias gone up to heaven, in 
a fiery chariot, why did you not go up after him? 
Go up , thou bald-head. We would be rid of you. 
We want to hear no more of your preaching. When 
do you expect that God will send his chariot after 
you ? Go up, thou bald-head. Or are you going 
up, first, as did your master, to take a farewell of 
your children, in yonder school of the prophets ? 
Go up, thou bald-head; Go up, thou bald-head. 

Thus did the children of Bethel. They not only 
insulted and mocked the holy man, but they insult¬ 
ed and mocked the great and glorious God of heav¬ 
en. Ought such children to hm permitted to live? 
The Prophet was amazed at their impiety. He 
turned back and looked on them, to see if they would 
persist to mock God and his servant. No doubt he 
wept in view of the awful destruction which was 
coming upon them: He cursed them in the name 
of the Lord. He cursed them, not because they 
had mocked him, but because they had spoken 
lightly of God. Probably they laughed at his de¬ 
nunciations ; but their mirth was of short duration, 
for there came forth two she-bears out of the wood 
and forty-two of them were torn in pieces. Hark 1 
do you not hear their cries! There was mouro- 
iqg and weeping, that day, in Bethel. The child- 
sea cried for help in vain. The bears had no mer¬ 


cy. And their bereaved parents cried with an ex¬ 
ceeding bitter cry, as they collected the scattered 
limbs of their dead children and buried them out of I 
their sight. 

Childrf n was not this an awful death ? Remem¬ 
ber that although the bears do not come out of the 
wood when you speak lightly of God, to tear you 
in pieces, yet the wicked shall not go unpunished. 

A more fearful destruction will come upon those j 

who repent not, when they shall be turned into hell , I 

where their worm dieth not and their fire is not 
quenched. S. I). ] 

■»' . . . .. — I 

OBITUARY. | 

RUTH MARIA ROBBINS. j 

A remarkable instance of the power of religion 
in sustaining the young mind in the trying hour of j 
death, was exemplified in the case of Ruth Maria i 
Rorbins, a child of but ten years old, who died at I 
Quincy, Illinois, on the 22d of August last. This 
interesting child was born in Troy, N. Y. At a 
very early age she discovered much strength of | 
mind,and an uncommonly amiable disposition. Her 
mother was an exemplary member of the church, 
and one who was duly impressed with the impor¬ 
tance of training up her children in the nurture and 
admonition of the Lord. Maria was the subject of 
many prayers, and received much wholesome in¬ 
struction when very young. At the age of three 
years she was sent to the Sabbath-school. She ve¬ 
ry soon became much attached to her teachers; 
was always punctual in her attendance, and never 
failed to learn well her lessons. About a year ago, 
her parents removed to Quincy. Here there was 
no Sabbath-school, and the sound of “ the church 
going bell” was not heard. Maria felt very sensi¬ 
bly these privations, and often spoke with regret of 
the change in her situation. 

Her last illness was very distressing, but she 
bore it with all the patience and resignation of an 
aged Christian. The physician who attended her 
declared that he had never before seen so much 
fortitude and patience exhibited by one so 
young. When asked if she did not wish to 
recover, she answered, “If I should, I must 
die some time; I trust I am now prepared to 
go, then why should I wish to continue longer on 
earth. I desire to go to God, in whose presence 
there is fulness of joy, and at whose right hand 
there are pleasures forever more. There I shall 
be free from sin and pain, and dwell for ever with 
my Saviour.” She then said to her mother and 
little sisters, “ I have put my whole trust in Christ, 
and now he supports me; you must all do likewise, 
and in the trying hour he also will be your support¬ 
er.” She was told a few days before her death that 
a church was to be formed at Quincy the next week. 

She Said “ I should be happy to join it,’ 1 and then 
inquired, “ Are there not some in all churches who 
are hypocrites?” Her mother replied, “No, in 
the church of the first born, the society of Heaven 
are all holy, harmless and undefiled.” “ True,” 
said she, “ and I shall soon be a member of that 
society.” Then with rapture she exclaimed, “Fare¬ 
well, world, I am going home.”. 

She often expressed a wish that she could see a 
minister of the gospel, that he might converse and 
pray with her. The Rev. Mr. B. was then in 
town, but unable to visit her, being himself very 
sick. Her wish, however, was gratified. The 
Rev. Mr. W. was providentially passing through 
Quincy a day or two before she died, and hearing 
of her illness, called to see her. He found her fond 
parents bending in silent sorrow over the emaciated 
form of the patient little sufferer. He approached 
her bed-side. She extended to him ber hand, and 
inquired if he recollected Maria Robbins. On be¬ 
ing answered in the affirmative, she said, I must 
soon die, will you pray, with met He compiled 
with her request, and afterwards conversed with 
her, relative to her prospects in a future world. She 
was too feeble to say much, but expressed entire 
resignation to the will of God. On being asked if she 
felt willing to die, she answered, “ Yes—for I have 
given myself to the Saviour, and be will never 
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forsake me.” After this her pain became very se¬ 
vere, but she never suffered a murmuring word to 
escape from her lips, and was frequently heard to 
say, “ Lord, I bow before thee in humble submis¬ 
sion to thy will,” and in this spirit she died. 

[ Wtittrn Luminary. 


ftBLZaZON. 


PULL IT UP BY THE ROOTS. 

“Father here is a dock,” said Thomas, as he was 
at work with his father, in the garden, “shall'I 
cut it off close to the root ?” 

“ No,” replied his father, “ that will not do, I 
have cut it up myself many times, but it grows 
again stronger than ever. Pull it up by the root , 
for nothing else will kill it.” 

Thomas pulled and pulled again, at the dock, 
but the root was very deep in the ground, and he 
could not stir it from its place ; so he asked his fa¬ 
ther to come and help him, and his father went and 
soon pulled it up. 

“ This dock root, Thomas,” said his father, 
“ which is an evil and a fast growing weed in a 
garden, puts me in mind of the evil things that 
grow so fast in the hearts of children. A bad pas¬ 
sion even when found out is hard to be Removed, 
it is of no use to trifle with it; there is 'no other 
way to overcome and destroy it, but to pull it up by 
the root. 11 

“ You have often seen in our garden, Thomas, 
that when the weeds are allowed to grow, they spoil 
all the plants and flowers that grow near them. So 
it is with evil passions in the heart of a child. If 
a little boy is ill-tempered, we must not expect to 
find in him good-humor, cheerfulness, thankful¬ 
ness, and a desire to make others happy. And a 
little girl who is idle, we need not expect to be in¬ 
dustrious, neat, or careful. As weeds injure the 
flowers, so bad passions will injure good qualities. 
If a child is undulifu! to his parents, and despises 
the commandments of God, we might as well look 
for a rose or a tulip in a bed of nettles, as hope to 
find in his heart those graces and good desires that 
we love to see growing there. Now this is quite a 
sufficient reason why all bad passions should be 
pulled up by the root. 

“ Every bad habit, every evil passion which trou¬ 
bles you, you should try with all your heart and 
mind to overcome; you should, if possible, tear it 
up. But you will find your own strength but weak¬ 
ness, and you must apply to that Almighty friend, 
who alone is able to strengthen you, and assist you. 
He can take from your heart the love of sin ; and 
this is the only sure way of destroying it, as we 
have the dock, by pulling it up by the roots. 19 

_[YouthV Friend. 


TUB SA1BATH SCHOOL. 


DUTY OF SABBATH SCHOLARS TO THEIR 
^TEACHERS, 

“ Hear instruction and be wise.” Pr6v. viii. 88. 

Most of you, my dear children, have been told 
that Sabbath Schools are established in every town, 
and in almost every village in this happy country ; 
and that there are many children in other nations, 
who have no opportunities of instruction, and who 
at this moment, as your little hymn says, 

-«« Dwell 

Where ignorance and darkness reigns ! 

Who know no heaven, who fear no hell; 

Those endless joys, those endless pains.” 

When you know this, and think of it should not 
your little hearts overflow with gratitude to God, 
for having put into the hearts of his people, a desire 
to form these institutions for your instruction in the 
way of righteousness t Should you not also try ve¬ 
ry much to please and oblige those who exert them¬ 
selves, and who give op their time to teach you ? 
This is a point which too many of you, my dear 
children, toil in. Yes, I fear your teachers have 
too often to lament your inattention to their instruc¬ 
tions! and your neglect of their reproofs and admo¬ 
nitions. It is my wish that you may be made sen¬ 
sible of the advantages you now enjoy, and of the 
benefits you may derive, if you attend to their ad¬ 


vice and instructions. Let me therefore, my dear 
children, beg your attention to what 1 am going to 
say on this subject. 

The earnest desire of those who furnish you 
with little books, is that you may increase in the 
knowledge and understanding ol the blessed word 
of God. Your duty therefore, my children, is to 
love, esteem, and obey them. “ Obey them,” 
says St. Paul, “ who have rule over you, and submit 
yourselves; for they watch for your souls,” Heb. 
xiii. 17. Attend to whatever they tell you is God’s 
command; and remember that it is not only they, 
but God who requires it. And when they reprove 
you for any thing they may have seen improper in 
your conduct, towards them or towards others, in 
school or out of school, you are bound to mind 
what they say. Be assured they advise jou only 
for your good, they have your temporal and eternal 
welfare at heart. They remember the charge their 
Saviour gave to St Peter to “ feed his lambs,” and 
in obedience to his command, they devote part of 
their time to teach you the one thing needlul, and 
to explain those scriptures, “ which are able to 
make you wise unto salvation.” 

Their chief aim is to teach you the first princi¬ 
ples of religion, by telling you of the God who made 
you,of the Saviour who died for you, and of the 
Spirit who sanctifies you; how you may obtain 
peace in this world, and happiness in the world to 
come. They not only instruct you, but they pray 
for you. And will you not oblige them by attend¬ 
ing to their instructions ; the most unkind return 
for all their care and labor is to see the ill success 
of them. Even the publicans and sinners,our bless¬ 
ed Lord says, “ do good to those who do good to 
them.” Oh 1 how anxious should you be, then, my 
little friends, to repay your kind teachers who thus 
employ their time for your improvement; how it 
behoves you to attend to their instructions. 

Think upon this, think how it grieves them when 
they have cause to reprove you for your inattention 
or misconduct; remember, that by slighting their 
advice, you not only grieve them, but you are dis¬ 
obeying the commands of God ; and that if you con¬ 
tinue to despise and reject their instructions, you 
will sooner or later reflect upon your bad couduct 
with shame and remorse. 

Strive then to please them, resolve for the future 
to obey their commands, pray that the Lord would 
shed his love in your hearts, that a kind temper may 
govern your behavior towards them. Praise God 
for the opportunities of a Sabbath school, where 
you are taught the way to heaven by Jesus Christ. 
Show gratitude to your teachers, by your attention 
to what they say, and if you are really desirous of 
giving them pleasure, endeavor to fulfil their wishes 
to the utmost of your power. Go, children, and 
keep this in your minds, and if you are so foolish as 
to think that your teachers are not entitled to that 
love and respect, and such other returns as you are 
able to give them, let me again tell you, that to teach 
you to read is but a small part of their labors; 
they watch over your souls ; they often bear you in 
their hearts before God; they pray that their in¬ 
structions may not be lost upon you ; and that as 
you grow in years you may grow in grace, and in the 
knowledge of the Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ, 
and of his great salvation. 

I do hope that you, my dear children, have at¬ 
tended to what I have said ; if you have, surely you 
are convinced of the ingratitude you show to God 
and your teachers, if you continue to disobey their 
commands. That you may be brought by the pow¬ 
er of the Holy Spirit to feel truly thankful for the 
privileges you enjoy, and that you may be enabled 
to love and obey your teachers from the best and 
purest of all motives—the desire of serving God—is 
my earnest prayer. [Childs Magazine . 


NATTJHAL HZ8TOHY. 


AN ACCOUNT OF THE CUCULLOS. 
Extracted from “ AbbotU Letters from Cubaf* 
Ricokpiria, St. Marks, April 20, 1828. 
Last evening amidst the usual sports of the twi¬ 
light hour on the batey of the plantation, I could 


not help wishing that you were present to en¬ 
joy the scene, the natural fireworks of the country, 
as 1 may call the appearance and flight of the Cu- 
cullos. I had scarcely arrived in the island, before 
this splendid insect was mentioned by all my 
young acquaintances, in terms, as I thought, of en- - 
thusiastn and extravagance, natural to their age. 
But 1 observed that the elder and more sedate were 
almost as unmeasured in the terms of their descrip* 
lion. I remembered with what delight in iny child¬ 
hood I used to gaze on the meadow or lawn, in the 
summer, when the fire-flies were plenty, and cheer¬ 
ed the darkness of the evening by the sudden flash, 
and as sudden an extinguishment, of their ray of 
light, and I supposed the Cucullos might be an ex¬ 
hibition a little more splendid. 

The season for them has come. One or two 
rpade their appearance the first evening, and were 
hailed like the first notes of birds in the spring. A 
few more cheered the second evening; and after 
a lapse of a week, and the Tall of a heavy shower, 
they are innumerable. Their sportive hour com¬ 
mences with twilight. Out sallies the family, old 
and young, from the mansion to gaze. The Cu- 
cnllos dart in all directions, like so many brilliant 
stars or comets, over the tops of plantations and 
trees, now soaring and again descending; sudden¬ 
ly they wheel from one direction to another, 
pursuing and pursued, and playing their circles 
round each other, with a sort of magical enchant¬ 
ment. It seems as if the. stars bad left their orbits, 
and were mingling in a mazy dance for the enter¬ 
tainment of the transported gazer^. 

Our glow-worm and firefly are not to be mention- 
ed with the Cucullos. The light which these give 
is not a flashy but steady, emitted through two large 
eyes, always visible except when they are flying from 
you, and it is a light of uncommon whiteness and. 
puiity, not like the red glare of a lamp,not like the 
fiery radiance of Mars, but the soft beams of Venus, 
the morning and evening star. The swiftness and 
irregularity of their flight, the distance at which 
they can see and be seen, the diameter of the cir¬ 
cle in which they are seen to attract each other, 
and the ardor with which they concentrate to a 
meeting, and whirl round a common centre, delight 
the spectator, and old and young are alive with 
pretty equal glee. 

The children often use a lamp as a decoy, and 
the distant Cucullos is attracted and taken. One 
Cucullo is exhibited to attract others, and hundreds 
fall into the snare and become prisoners, and are 
kept in cages prepared for them, or in baskets cov¬ 
ered with a cloth. They are apt to pine in confine¬ 
ment, and without great skill and care, they die. 

It is usual to feed them with cane and plantain ; 
and it is necessary carefully to bathe them in* wa¬ 
ter, and dry them in the sun. They love the dews 
of evening, and showers of rain, and to bask in the 
sun ; and that management, which best combines 
the elements of their comfort, is most likely to prer 
serve them alive. 

While the family is amused on the batey, the 
negroes are playing an active game in the avenues, 
and taking as many of these splendid captives as pos¬ 
sible. The negro mothers use them as their nurs¬ 
ing lamps. The creoles are seen running about 
with them in their hands, and sometimes with a half 
dozen of them cruelly strung on a spire of grass. 
This inhumanity to so beautiful an insect ought to 
be rebuked by their masters, but in many cases it 
would be done with an ill grace, as young ladies, 

I am told, adorn their persons for evening assem¬ 
blies with a string of Cucullo brilliants, disposed 
on their necks or frocks wherever they may ap¬ 
pear to the best advantage; willing, it should seem, 
to lose some of their moral charms, to display their 
persons in the greater lustre, and to the better ad¬ 
vantage. 

In apology for this feminine custom, it is^said . 
that there is a part of the Cuenllo, which can be 
pierced without suffering to the insect. The pre¬ 
cise amount of its sufferings with this kind of linage, 
the insect has no tongue to explain. With the ten- 
derest treatment they expire by hundreds when in 
confinement. Out of three hundred attempted in 
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be carried lo the United States, by an acquaintance 
of mine, half a dozen only survived the voyage. A 
distinguished Spaniard, whom I know, was more 
successful, and reached New-York with fifty, and 
being something of a humorist, he gave them their 
liberty in Broadway, in a fine evening for the pur¬ 
pose, and was sufficiently diverted by the astonish¬ 
ment of the citizens, and the eagerness of a thou¬ 
sand boys in pursuit of the sparkling fugitives. 
Your curiosity to see the Cucullo is, I doubt not, 
sufficiently roused; yet I know you too well to be¬ 
lieve that you would desire that pleasure at the ex¬ 
pense of the pining and death of nineteen in twenty 
in leaving their own balmy climate. 

The Cucullo is about an inch and a half long, 
and one fourth of an inch broad. It resembles the 
snapping bug of our couotry, though a little longer. 
In the day time, it is sleepy, and gives but a faint 
light of a considerable brilliancy, however, when 
shaken. In the night they give light enough for 
the purposes of the nursery, and young eves can 
see to read by them. 


BDZTORZAL. 


CONSCIENCE. 

It may be well to say a few words more to chil¬ 
dren about Conscience, ill addition to the re¬ 
marks made last week. I would continue my ad¬ 
vice and affectionate warnings, concerning their 
treatment of the monitor which God has put into 
their minds. 

Let me then advise you, dear children, that you 
do not resist the admonitions of Conscience in lit¬ 
tle things , or in those which may appear small to 
you. There are many children wlfo will not lie, 
or steal, or swear profanely, or do any other very 
wicked thing, who at the same time allow them¬ 
selves in what they would consider small offences. 
They are actions which they know to be wrong, 
that is, they are not right: but they think they are 
trifles: and therefore they can commit only trifling 
sins when they do them, and resist the warnings of 
Conscience only a little. But they ought to re¬ 
member, that all the great sinners, who are now 
either on earth or in hell, began to transgress in 
this very way; therefore in this same way they be¬ 
gin to stumble and fall, and take the wav that leads 
them to destruction. They should reflect too, that 
with children little things are great. They cannot 
commit such enormous crimes as adults can ; and 
are under no temptations to do it; and the effects 
of doing bad things which are suited to the age and 
understanding of little folks are as bad as the con¬ 
sequences of greater crimes upon older persons. 
They should remember too, that, if they stifle the 
voice of Conscience in doing the least thing which 
they know to be wrong, they take one step in putting 
that monitor to sleep. They resist its power, and 
begin a course of resistance which will certainly 
grow and increase; so that by little sins alone their 
conscience^ may early become hardened and stu- 
pified, and they will be prepared to commit more 
aggravated sins long before they attain to the age 
of manhood. In childhood also habits are very easi¬ 
ly and quickly formed; and the habit of hushing 
conscience to sleep is one of the most dangerous 
and wicked into which they can fall. You may 
think, children, when you say this is a small and 
trifling offence, that you will never dcwsuch wicked 
things as others; but you know not how soon you 
may be hardened in iniquity, and commit the very 
deeds the thought of which now fills you with 
terror. Remember, then, the dear child mention¬ 
ed in last week’s Companion, who would not do so 
small a thing as to eat plums taken from a neigh¬ 
bor’s orchard, because it teas sin. Resist the first 
appearance of evil; keep a tender conscience,even 
in the smallest matters; and let not sin deceive 
you and Satan get advantage oyer you, before you 
are aware of it. He who deceives in his words or 
conduct now, will soon not be afraid to lie also a- 
,bout trifling matters; he who allows himself in 
"-white lies” to day, will tell " black” ones to-mor¬ 
row. 

Another direction is. Take heed of the example 


of others , if they entice you to sin. Thousands 
have had their consciences hardened by merely do¬ 
ing as they saw others do, and following their per¬ 
nicious ways, against their own couvictions. They 
looked on and saw their companions committing sin, 
and perhaps heard their invitations to come and 
enjoy themselves in the same way. They knew it 
was wrong; but the temptation was too strong, their 
associates were urgent, and/or once they yielded 
and joined with them. To return was not so easy. 
They had resisted the faithful monitor, they had 
darkened their own minds, they had given their 
companions power over them, and now they are 
ready to be led captive again. When the tempta¬ 
tion returns, they yield again, and soon learn to 
follow the multitude to do evil without remorse. In 
this way they become the servants of sin, and their 
bands are made strong. 11 My son, if sinners en¬ 
tice thee cousent thou not.” “ Go not in the way 
of evil” children ; “ avoid it, turn from it, and pass 
away.” 11 The companion of fools shall be destroy¬ 
ed.” Listen not to the entreaties of the most be¬ 
loved friends, if they ask you to do any thing that 
is wrong, but always inquire whether God will ap¬ 
prove the deed, and do what His word and your 
own conscience require. You may sometimes have 
the sneers of thoughtless and sinful children^ but 
think how easy it is to bear the reproach of the 
wicked if.you have the approbation of God. 


XZSOBLLANT. 


SABBATH SCHOOL. ANECDOTE. 
Related by the Rev. Mr. Hoover, at the meeting of the 
Sabbath School Union, in Philadelphia. 

M If, Mr. Chairman, you had accompanied me 
in a walk through this district, two years ago, I 
could have led you to a house, or rather a hovel, 
not far from this spot, which was unfit to be the 
habitation of man or beast. There you would 
have seen a widow, with her seven children, in the 
rags of poverty, and with the imprint of misery 
on their countenances; the room and its occu¬ 
pants forming a scene of wretchedness seldom 
surpassed. If, sir, you will go with me to-mor¬ 
row, 1 will show the same house, but no longer a 
miserable tenement. Within, you shall behold 
the same widow and the same seven children, 
but clothed in comfortable raiment, and peace 
smiling in their faces. Sir, the Sabbath School 
Teacher has been there , and lie has led them 
to the place of holy instruction. God has visited 
them in the plenitude of his grace, and five of 
those seven children give joyful evidence that 
they have passed from death to life ” 

PREACHING OF A LITTLE CHILD. 

Several years ago, D-was visited with a 

revival. One evening Mrs.-and her little 

daughter attended a meeting, and while the min¬ 
ister was speaking of the neglect of family duties, 
of reading the Scriptures and of family prayer, 
the little daughter, who listened attentively, and 
perceived that the preacher was describing a 
neglect that she had witnessed lierself, whisper¬ 
ed to her mother, this question: “ Ma, is Mr. 

- talking to you ?” This was powerful 

preaching to the mother ; she was immediately 
brought under deep convictions, which resulted 
in her hopeful conversion to God. 

[Aeto YorA: Evangelist. 

MY MOTHER’S LAST PRAYER. 

May God protect thee, my little one, said my 
mother, as I stood by her dying bed. There was 
a soft tremor in her failing voice, which check¬ 
ed the joyous laugh which trembled on my lip, 
as I, in childish joyfulness, shook the pale hand 
of my dying parent from my head, and buried 
my brow in the rich mass of bright bair which 
floated over her pillow. Again her sweet voice 
sighed forth, “ Lead her not into temptation, but 
deliver her from evil.” I raised my face from its 
beautiful resting place, and young as I was, felt 
the influence of a mother’s prayer. Her lips 
still moved, and her deep blue eyes were bent on 
me as if they would have left one of tbeir bright 
unearthly rays as a seal to her death-bed cove¬ 
nant, but she spoke not again; the last effort of 
nature had uttered that prayer, and she lived not 
to breathe another. 

I have every reason to believe that God has, in 
a great degree, caused that prayer to be instru¬ 


mental in gaining its own answer; for often when 
the heedlessness of childhood and youth would 
havq led me into errors, has the sweet voice, 
now bushed forever, intermingled itself with my 
thoughts, and, like the rosy link of a fairy chain, 
drawn me from my purpose. Oft, when my 
brow has been wreathed with flowers for the fes¬ 
tival, when my cheek has been flushed, and my 
eye sparkled with anticipated pleasure, have 1 
caught the reflection^ of that eye in the mirror, 
and thought it resembled my mother’s; her last 
maternal supplication to heaven, has come back 
to my memory; the clustering roses have been 
torn from my head; sober sadness has chased 
the unnatural glow from my cheek and the sight 
from my eye, and my thoughts have been carried 
back to my lost parent, and from her to the heav¬ 
en she inhabits; the festival, with all its attrac¬ 
tions, has been forgotten, and I have been “ de¬ 
livered from temptation.” 

Again, when the sparkling wine cup has al¬ 
most bathed my lips, has the last prayer of my 
mother seemed to mingle with its contents, and 
it has remained untasted. When my hand has 
rested in that of the dishonourable, and trembled 
to touch of him that “ says in his heart, there is 
no God,” has that voice seemed to flow with his 
fascinating accents; I have listened to it, and Bed 
as if from a serpent of my native forest. 

Oft have I heard it, ns a warning, sound high 
above the music of the violin, as I have joined in 
the mazes of the intricate cotillon, and it has 
saved me from temptation. Never have I receiv¬ 
ed any great good, escaped any threatening e-JI, 
or been delivered from temptation, but 1 have im¬ 
puted it to the effects of my mother's last prayer\ 
_._ [N. Y. Bap. Repository. 


FOBTET. 


DESTRUCTION OF SENNACHERIB. 

II. KINGS. 111. 35. 

The Assyrian came down like the wolf on the fold. 

And his cohorts were gleaming in purple and gold. 

And tlie sheen of their spears was like stars on the sea. 
When the blue wave rolls nightly o’er deep Gnlilee. 

Like the leaves of the forest when summer is green. 

That host with their banners at sunset were seen; 

Like the leaves of the forest when anttimn hath blown. 

That host on the morrow lay withered and strown. 

For the angel of death spread his wings on the blast. 

And breathed in the face of the foe as he passed. 

And the eyes of the sleepers waxed deadly .and chill, 

And their hearts but once heaved, and forever grew still! 
And there lay the steed, with his nostril all wide. 

But through it there rolled not the breath of his pride, 

And the foam of his gasping lay white on the turf. 

And cold as the spray of the rock-beating surf. 

And there lay the rider, distorted and pale. 

With the dew on his brow, and the riist on his mail ; 

And the tents were all silent, the banners alone. 

The lances unlifted, the trumpet unblown. 

And the widows of Ashur are loud in their wail, 

■ And the idols ar^ broke in the temple of Baal; 

For the might of the Gentile, unsmote bv the sword. 

Hath melted like sndw in the glance of the Lord ! Byron. 

—Q0©— 

From the Episcopal Watchman. 
ON THE DEATH OF ADELAIDE IMLAY, 
Daughter of W. H. Imlay , of Hartford, Con. 
“Why is our infant sister's eye 
No more with gladness bright 1 
Her brow of cherub beauty, why 
So like the marble white 1” * 

My little flock ! ye need no more * 

To hush your sportive tread, 

Nor whimpering pass the muffled door, 

Your sweetest one is dead . 

Ye list in vajn her joyous tone 
Of echoed mirth to hear, 

Nor will her suffering dove-like moan 
Again distress your ear ; . 

Lost to a mother’s pillowing breast, 

The snow-wreath marks her bed. 

Her polished cheek in earth must rest. 

Your sweetest one is dead. 

Returning Spring the birds will call 
Their tuneful lays to lake. 

And vales and trees and streamlets all 
From winter’s dream awake. 

Again oor cherish'd flowers shall bloom. 

Anew their fragrance shed. 

But she, the darling, will not come, 

Four ssbeetest one is dead. 

Ye know that blest Redeemer’s name, 

Who gaz'd on Childhood’s charms. 

Indulgent heard its gentle claim. 

And clasp’d it in nis arras ; 

To Him your sister-babe hath gone, 

Her pains and tears are o'er, 

8afe near her Heavenly Father’s Throne, 

She tastes of Death no more, H, 

Hartford , February %d, 1881, 
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THB LIBBABT. 



THE SCOTTISH LOOM BOY} 


Or, Memoir of Alexander Edington, who died January 1,1828, 
aged 18 years. The following is (lie third chapter of this book, 
which may be <ouad at Mr. James Lormo’s Sabbath School 
Book Store, 132 Washington Street. 

His behavior in the Family as a Son and Brother. 

What Alexander learned, he carefully and consci¬ 
entiously practised. To his parents, he was scrupu¬ 
lously obedient in all things; and unweariedly en¬ 
deavored to please and make them happy. He was 
equally distant from the temper of those children, 
who when they receive the commands of their pa¬ 
rents, peevishly or passionately say, No : and that 
of those young hypocrites, who flatter their parents 
with promises ofobedience, which, however, if they 
can help it, they hate no intention to fulfil. Hio 
obedience was what it ought to be, prompt, cheer¬ 
ful, and uniform ; a circumstance which, while it 
made his parents feel the stroke which separated 
him from them far more painfully, now accompa¬ 
nies their remembrance of him with a joy, which 
the death of disobedient children never can yield 
to their weeping fathers and mothers. Let this 
thought, added to all your obligations to filial love, 
excite you my young friends, to “ honor and obey” 
those whom God requires you to obey, and whom 
every tie of nature obliges you to obey. 

There are many young people, who when ming¬ 
ling with strangers, lay themselves under restraints, 
and contrive to appear very gentle and very inof¬ 
fensive, who are rude, and provoking, and turbu¬ 
lent in the bosom of their families; who seem to 
think that the close ties of kindred by which they 
are bound to their brothers and sisters, give them 
a license not only to be more familiar with them, 
than with strangers, but to treat them with indiffer¬ 
ence, and freely to indulge in unkind looks, harsh 
words, and abusive treatment—behavior most unbe¬ 
coming, most unchristian, and which cannot be 
too strongly reprobated. 

Such behavior, I need not tell you, the amiable 
subject of these remarks never did display. What 
he was in public, that he was at the fireside. The 


mild, meek, peaceable Sabbath scholar, was a kind 
and most affectionate brother, never using towards 
his brother and sisters that irritating language, 
which is such a fruitful source of quarrels in fami¬ 
lies ; never provoking them to wrath, but by his 
words and conduct, exciting them to love and good 
works. He felt, what alas, too many children, even 
of those who love one another, do not feel, a ten¬ 
der concern for the spiritual and eternal welfare of 
his brother and sisters. The things which he had 
learned of religion, he was anxious to communicate 
to them. The improprieties of conduct into which 
they occasionally fell, he felt painfully, and some¬ 
times sharply reproved ; but it was evident that it 
was the sincerest affection for them, which dicta¬ 
ted these reproofs. Sometimes he informed his fa¬ 
ther of their misconduct, but never till he saw that 
his own counsels were fruitless; and when on these 
occasions his father lifted the rod of chastisement, 
he seemed to feel more than the sufferer himself. 

But to show you how near to his heart lay their 
religious improvement, I shall state a fact; and, 
I pray God, that the statement of it may be bless¬ 
ed, as the means of leading every one of you, whom 
the Divine Spirit has taught to pray, and who may 
be similarly circumstanced, to follow his lovely ex¬ 
ample. 

When on Sabbath day9, his parents had gone to 
the house of prayer to worship God, they commit¬ 
ted the care of the younger children to Alexander. 
On these occasions, he acted more like the father, 
than the brother; more like a man, than a boy. 
He read t'o them interesting passages from the sa¬ 
cred Scriptures, and other good books, cafiechiscd 
them, and pointed out to them, so far as he was 
able, that way in which they ought to go—that 
course of life which they ought to pursue. After 
spending a considerable time with them in these 
exercises, and having shut the door, and secured 
himself from interruption, he engaged with them 
in the worship of that God to whom he had been 
endeavoring to lead them. He engaged in singing, 
reading, and prayer,—a scene on which the Chris¬ 
tian eye rests with delight,—yea, looking down 
from their temple in the heavens, and beholding, 
amidst much inconsideration,irreligion and profani¬ 
ty in the rising generation, an altar erected to 
their God by a child, and surrounded by children, 
angels themselves would rejoice. 

On one of these occasions, the passage of Scrip¬ 
ture which he read, and endeavored to expound, 
was the concluding part of the Epistle to the Ephe¬ 
sians, in which the apostle states, and ineulcates 
various relative duties, beginning with the impor¬ 
tant exhortation: “ Be ye therefore followers of 
God , as dear children ; and walk in love as Christ 
also hath loved ms, and hath given himself for us, an 
ojfering and a sacrifice to God , of a sweet smelling 
savour .” At another time, the subject which he 
read was the account given by the Evangelist Mat¬ 
thew of the sufferings of our Redeemer in the gar¬ 
den of Gelhsemanc, and on the cross of Calvary. 
A part of his observations on this interesting part 
of sacred History, is still recollected by one of his 
little auditory, and was nearly as follows : “ Some 
may think on reading of the sufferings which God 
inflicted on his only begotten and well-beloved Son, 
that he was cruel,—but you must not think that he 
was cruel. It was from love to us that these suf¬ 
ferings were inflicted on Christ. God did not hate 
his Son when he inflicted these things upon him— 
he loved him ; and, O! how great thep must be 
his love to sinners, that to save them, he should 
afflict his own Son so severely.” 

At what particular period he began this exercise, 
cannot now be determined, nor can we state the 


length of time during which it was continued by 
him. So far as I can judge, it must have taken 
place somewhat prior to his twelfth year; for after 
that age, I believe he was seldom absent from the 
public ordinances of religion on Sabbath days. It 
had been carried on by him for a considerable time 
ere his parents were aware of it, and their delight 
we may be sure was great when they were made 
acquainted with it, not by himself, but by a young¬ 
er member of the family. 

You will probably be expecting to hear that such 
conduct, on his part, produced much good fruit 
among them, who were so much the object of his 
brotherly affection and care. I hope that it has; 
and that as they grow up in life, they will be found 
walking in that way of holiness and peace , in which 
he was so anxious to lead them. But you are nev¬ 
er to forget, that the best instructions and exam¬ 
ples must be accompanied with the divine blessing, 
or they will prove ineffectual to secure any good. 
For this blessing on his humble endeavors,to impress 
the* minds of his brother and sUters, he prayed, and 
we trust God will graciously answer his prayers. 
One good effect flowing from his instructions and 
example w r as visible,—a high degree of reverence 
and love for himself, which all of them felt and dis¬ 
played. His word had an influence over them, 
not inferior to that of his father. 

I have now exhibited your departed school-fellow 
indifferent aspects and relations: as occupying a 
place in the family,and a seat in the Sabbath school, 
as a son, a brother, and companion. I shall, in the 
next chapter, state what were his.views of Chris¬ 
tianity, and what their influence on his dispositions 
and conduct—on his heart and life. 


KARRATI7B. 


A WARNING TO CARELESS YOUTH. 

Furniehed by a Clergyman . 

In the central part of New England, there lives 
a gentleman, whom I shall call Mr. O., with a 
young family, in prosperous business and of res¬ 
pectable standing in society. The wife only is 
hopefully pious, though the whole family respect 
religious institutions, and the children are religi¬ 
ously educated ; while more than ordinary attention 
is paid to the cultivation of their intellect and the 
improvement of their manners. The family had 
risen up and gone on smoothly in life, without any 
of those scenes of affliction and adversity which 
damp worldly ardor and sink the spirit. It is rare 
for a real Christian to he so much indulged, and to 
be borne on so pleasantly by the gales of success, 
surrounded by promising children, as was Mrs. O. 
But God was holding in his hand, though unseen, 
the rod of cnrtection ; and was about to write emp¬ 
tiness and vanity upon all the worldly prosperity of 
this interesting family. The cup however which 
divine Providence was preparing, was to be sweet¬ 
ened with mercy. The children, though regular, 
moral, and respectable, were gay and thoughtless, 
like other youth ; and were calculating much upon 
the world to make them happy, and apparently 
thinking of no higher good. In the spring of 1830, 
the second daughter aged 17 years, was taken un¬ 
well. I was soon convinced, contrary to the views 
of herself and her friends, that her case was hope¬ 
less, and endeavored in a gentle way to produce 
the same conviction in them, to prepare their minds 
for the issue. 

Less than three weeks before her death, express¬ 
ing as she did, a hope of soon regaining her .flesh, 
which had been wasting, I inquired if she ever 
thought that she might not recover ? She answer¬ 
ed in the affirmative. Question. M What are yojur 
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YOUTirS COMPANION. 


views and feelings when you think so?” Ans. "I 
cannot tell you; I should feel very differently res¬ 
pecting the issue of my sickness, if I had religion/’ 
Q. “ Are you convinced that you have no relig- 
iQn ?” A. “ Yes/* I proceeded in conversation 
as I thought the state of her mind and situation re* 
qiiired. She was much affected. I left the house 
after making a prayer, and receiving a request to 
visit her as often as I could. I called repeatedly, 
and almost every day for a week previops to her 
death. From the time she was informed that she 
might not recover, her seriousness increased, her 
impressions deepened r and her convictions of sin,and 
her perceptions of divine truth, became more clear 
aud distressing; while she retained her reason strong 
and uninterrupted. What fpllows is penned from re¬ 
collection asapartof her conversation with me,and of 
her discourse during the last two weeks of her life, 
which may present divine truth and the state of 
her mind for the benefit of the youthful reader. 

Q. “ Do you expect ever to get better?” A. 
'* I think there may be a small chance, if I can lie 
relieved from this cough.” ** I hope, M. you will 
give up all expectation of recovering, as you can 
live but a little while, and make it your great con¬ 
cern to prepare to meet your God.” M. “Do pray 
for me. I want all Christian people to pray 
for me.” I replied, “ you must pray for yourself.” 
M. M I do try to pray, but the sacrifice of the wick¬ 
ed is an abomination to the Lord. I am afraid I 
shall die without religion. I am distressed for my 
soul. I am trying to seek after God ; do you think 
that I shall find mercy, if I continue to seek him ?” 
I replied, “ If you seek him with your whole heart, 
you have a promise of finding mercy: but the 
same direction given to inquiring sinners by the 
Apostles in their day, is to be given now: * Repent 
and believe on the Lord Jesus Christ, and thou 
shall be saved/* We cannot hope that God will 
forgive sin that is unrepented of and unforsaken ; 
and there is no repentance unto life, but what ari¬ 
ses from godly sorrow. God requires your heart 
now t and he is infinitely worthy of it. The case of 
the prodigal son, shows the spirit with which you 
must return to God, and the readiness will! which 
he accepts the penitent sinner.” 

At another time she observed, “lam a great 
sinner.” Q. “ How do you know that you are a 
great sinner ?” A. " O, it can't be otherwise ; 
for 1 have always been living without God in the 
world; I have been breaking his laws, abusing his 
grace, and disregarding his instructions. My sin 
is so great, I fear it can never be forgiven.” She 
was told that Christ died to save the chief of sin¬ 
ners, who would come to him ; $nd that we had his 
word for it, that whosoever should come to him he 
would in no wise cast out.” “ But I have sinned 
»o long, and neglected my soul, that I am afraid 
there is no mercy for me. I viewed death at a dis¬ 
tance. I did not think that I should be called to 
die so soon; and now here I am on a sick bed un¬ 
prepared for death. O, that I had listened to your 
sermons, and warnings, and instructions which I 
heard whea in health! How just it would be, il 
God should cast me off and send me to hell! I fear 
that I shall never find relief in my mind.” She 
suggested the thought that I should get several 
ministers together and pray for her. She was told 
tli^t she must not rely upon friends, Christians or 
ministers, to help her ; but that she must go direct- 
Jy to Christ as her physician and only Saviour 
” Come unto me all ye that labor and are heavy 
laden, and I will give you rest.” No other could 
do her any good; that she must submit to God, 
and leave herself at the disposal of bis sovereign 
and unmerited mercy. 

At another time she said, “ O, sir, I find no re¬ 
lief in my mind; I can neither eat nor sleep, and 
it will soon wear me out. I am not willing to go 
to hell and be an enemy of God forever.” She was 
reminded that God required her to love and trust 
in him and in the scheme of his grace, that she 
might not perish. CL “ Are you not willing to be 
in God's hand, and resign all up to him, soul and 
body, for him to do his pleasure V* A. “ Yes, 1 
hope I have rtsigned all to him; alt it right that 


he does.” Q,. t€ How does Christ appear to you?'* i 
A. “ Most lovely—he is precious. But I do not 
love him as I ought; I am not right, or else I 
should have relief in my miud. 1 wish I could tell 
you my feelings; such a burden of sin upon my 
soul. O, could I obtain relief, would God grant 
me forgiveness, my tongue should praise him to all 
eternity. It would be some little relief to my mind 
if I could weep! but I cannot shed a tear; my 
sorrow is too deep for tears. I mourn that I 
have sinned against a holy God and dishonored 
his name. O how vile I have been. I fear my 
sins can never be forgiven.” Q,. “ May not the 

reason that you do not find relief, be this, that you 
may he resting on something else than the grace 
of God and the atoning merits of a crucified Sav¬ 
ior ?” A. “ It may be so, but I have nothing to 
trust in. I have entreated God, who knows all my 
heart, to discover to me any thing wrong, and to 
take it away. O, that I were washed from all my 
sin, that God would make me holy as he is holy. 

I mourn to think what a sinner I have been. 
It seems as though my heart would break for my 
sin.” She was reminded that a broken heart and a 
contrite spirit are the sacrifices of God ; that it is 
the first offering in which the sinner is ever ac¬ 
cepted ; that Christ came to revive and bind up 
such hearts. 

In answer to the question, “ How is the state of 
your mind this morning ?” she replied, “ No better, 
and I fear it never will be; I have done all I can 
do; I despair of help, but in the sovereign mercy 
of God ; if he casts me off forever he must; it will 
all be just; I cannot complain; but if he pleases 
to save me, my tongue shall speak his praise for 
ever. If I perish it shall be at the foot of the 
cross, pleading for mercy : I will perish no where 
else.” She was remiuded that no sinner ever per¬ 
ished there. “ I have resigned all up to God—I 
have laid all at the feet of Jesus ; there is nothing 
worth living for, but to serve and honor God. O 
that I had prepared to die while in health, and 
spent my life in religion.” She expressed a desire, 
that when she was gone, I would warn the youth, 
in her name, not to put off a preparation for death 
till they should lie upon a sick bed, but to attend to 
their souls in health. As she saw her elder sister 
weeping, the said, “weep not for me, but weep 
for yourself; I have been a wretched sinner, but 1 
have given all up to Christ, and hope to find mer¬ 
cy.” When told by a friend that she was dying, 
she received it without any surprise or emotion. 
After this she exhibited evident symptons of deliri¬ 
um ; said she felt strangely ; that she had lost all 
her reason , that she could not see ! With no other 
decisive indications of the state of her soul she left 
the world. We have hope concerning her. 

I have thought, that the relation of this simple 
story would be a literal compliance with the dying 
request of this lovely youth, that 1 would warn oth¬ 
ers in her name . Though dead, she speaketh, and 
utters her voice in the ear of each youthful reader, 
to premonish him of the danger of delay, to impress 
on his mind the reality of religion, and to warn him 
of the terrors of that hour when strange feel- 
ings 9 the loss of reason and of sight , will come up- ] 
on the impenitent sinner.— Pastor's Journal. % \ 


_ morality. _ 

From the Maeeachueette Journal . 

MURDER WILL OUT. 

How often have the most trivial circumstances 
led to the discovery of great crimes! In the Sa¬ 
lem murder, the omission of the little word Jr. on 
the outside of a letter, led to the disovery of a trans¬ 
action which the vigilance of an excited communi¬ 
ty had been unable to detect; in the case I am 
about to relate, a toad discovered a murder. 

A gentleman travelling in England stopped at a 
village tavern to dine. The inn happened to be 
opposite a church-yard ; and while he was waiting 
for his dinner, he tuck a fancy to stroll into it, to 
read the epitaphs, and talk with the sexton, whom 
he saw at work there. 

After some conversation, be remarked to the sea- 


ton, “ But you are disturbing the dead, here are 
bones you have thrown out.” “ The ground is so 
crowded that it is impossible to avoid it sometimes,” 
replied the sexton, * and in this case nobody's feel¬ 
ings will be hurt. That is the skull of a stranger, 
who died here suddenly, and none of his relations 
ever caine to enquire about him/ * Where did he 
die?’ asked the traveller. “ He died at that place 
yonder, where a tavern used to be kept. Five or 
six years ago, he arrived at the inn towards night, 
ate a hearty supper, went to bed apparently in good 
health, and was found dead next morning. His 
papers gave no clue to his name or place of resi¬ 
dence, and no one ever came to claim his clothes, 
watches, &c. which were found in his chamber. 
The physieaias thought he died in a fit in the night 
time.” 

‘ Poor fellow, he had a melancholy fate,’ exclaim- 
l ed the traveller, looking at the bones. As he spoke, 
i he observed the skull rock to and fro, with a sud¬ 
den motion; he took it up to examine the cause, 
and perceived that a toad had lodged i»rt. In at¬ 
tempting to thrust the creature ont, lie struck his 
finger against a nail t This excited his curiosity, 
and on close examination, he perceived that a nail 
had been driven through the back part of the skull. 
He did not make this discovery known to the sex¬ 
ton ; but in the course of conversation, enquired 
what sort of a character the landlord had borne, 
and whether he still resided at the house he had 
pointed out. ‘ He is a thrifty money getting man, 1 
replied the sexton, 1 I never heard any harm of 
him.—He bought a great farm three or four years 
ago, and he resides on it now. His old neigbors 
wonder how he has managed to grow so rich.” 
The traveller made no remarks; hut observing 
that he had some knowledge and taste for anatomy, 
begged leave to keep the skull. His wish was readi¬ 
ly granted. On his return to the inn, the landlord 
corrobraled the Story he had heard from the sextoo, 
without being aware that his guest had any partic¬ 
ular motives for enquiring. Having ascertained 
where a justice resided,the traveller waited upon him 
and made known the circumstances that came un¬ 
der his observation. The Squire was personally 
acquainted with the former landlord, and agreed to 
accompany the traveller to his farm. They were 
very hospitably received, and urged to remain 
through the night. ‘ You seein to be a very pros¬ 
perous man,* said the Squire, ‘every thing looks in 
thriving order/ * Yes,* replied the farmer, ‘ Provi¬ 
dence has blessed me in all my undertakings.’ 
‘ Providence blessed you!' exclaimed the Squire,sud¬ 
denly holding up the skull before him, • has’nt the 
Spirit of darkness helped you ? Look at this nail!’ 
The guilty man turned as pale as a corpse; and 
covering his face with his hands, trembled violently. 

He confessed his crime and was executed. He 
had been tempted by the sight of a large sum of 
money, which the imprudent traveller had opened 
before him ; he had mixed laudanum with his eve¬ 
ning draught, and had murdered him in his sleep. 

A few articles of value were left undisturbed in 
the chamber; and as the wound had been careful¬ 
ly washed and covered with hair,the physicians were 
of opinion that he must have died in a fit. 

For six years, the crime remained undiscovered ; 
the murderer thrived upon his ill gotten wealth; 
and had not the toad moved the skull he might have 
gone to his grave unsuspected. So mysterious are 
the workings of Providence ! 


THB VVftSBIT. 


For the Youth*$ Companion. 

THE ECLIPSE. 

Every body saw the eclipse. It was a fine day. 
Scarcely a cloud was seen in the sky until the e- 
vent had taken place. Many who are now young 
may live many years to tell of the eclipse of 1831. 
Yet ere long,the sun oT many of your readers may set 
in darkness and therr bright prospects be eclipsed 
to all eternity. During the forenoon of the day, 
old and young were furnishing themselves with 
pieces of smoked glass, through which to look at the 
aun. He is so bright that do eye can look at him 
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steadily even for a short time. It therefore be¬ 
comes necessary to remove his dazzling beams by 
the help of a dark glass. At twelve o’clock, all 
around me were gazing at the sun, and as 1 saw 
them thus engaged 1 forgot the eclipse and my 
mind fastened upon another subject. None can 
Jook with the naked eye, upon the sun for an hour, 
much less for a day or a year. How then can any 
look upon Qod who made the sun, and live ? The 
sun shines for a little season upon the surface of 
things, and then his face is hid behind the western 
mountains; but he who made the sun looks through 
ail things. The darkness and the light are both 
*liike to him. The sun sees (if we may so speak) 
only outward actions and only such of them as are 
done in the day; but God sees the heart of man, 
and knows all his thoughts, and also beholds the 
murders, the robberies, and the deeds of wicked¬ 
ness which are done in the night. The midnight 
assassin starts arid trembles when the moon emer¬ 
ges from behind a cloud. How does he flee away 
before the sun, and how can he stand before him who 
said let there be light and there was light 1 Nor is 
it the midnight assassin, alone, who cannot bear 
even the light which is created. It is even so with 
all who indulge evil thoughts. How then can they 
bear the light which is uncreated1 The sun looks 
down upon this world and sees a few of the out¬ 
ward actions of wicked men, but he does not say 
to them, unless you repent you must be lost forever; 
and still they cannot look upon the sun—But He 
who made the sun, trieth the reins and searcheth 
the heart and will say to the wicked in that day 
which shall bum as an oven , These shall go away 
into everlasting punishment. 

Those who would look steadily upon the sun 
must view him through something which will re¬ 
move his dazzling brightness, or as he shines re¬ 
flected from some other.object. So also, those who 
would look up to the Creator of all worlds, roust 
view him through the medium of his works, and 
those who come to him as sinners to confess their 
sins, must come to him through Jesus Christ, the 
Savior. 

There was, also, one other thought which struck 
me very forcibly. Those who looked upon the sun, 
when partially eclipsed, could not discover with the 
naked eye that his brightness was diminished—he 
seemed to be a whole sun still. But those, who 
looked through their glasses saw plainly, that a 
large piece was gone, and a black spot in its place. 

Perhaps all your young readers noticed this fact, 
but few of them, I presume thought of any profit¬ 
able application. God is the great Sun of the Uni¬ 
verse, and sin is that which shuts out his light from 
the soul. The sinner goes on hardening his heart, 
adding sin to sin, yet he does not realize its enor¬ 
mity. He flatters himself that he loves God, while 
he is continually casting reproach upon his name. 
His sins appear so small to himself that he cannot 
think that they can ever shut out the Sun from his 
soul. But he, who has seen God, has seen this 
Sun of the Universe in his true character. He 
whose heart has been melted into contrition and 
love by his grace, can see the first appearance of 
sin like the first coming on of an eclipse; can see 
how dark and how dreadful a thing it is. He has 
found a glass, by which he can look at this glorious 
Sun. 

Reader, would you have such a glass? ask the 
blessed Savior and he will give it you. Then, you 
may look upon the Sun of the Universe, and watch 
the first approach of the dark spot of sin. And, 
my young friends, when you see its awful nature 
and its tendency to plunge the soul into utter dark¬ 
ness, may you flee from it, and make your peace 
with God. S. D. 


ISLZdZON. 


From the Family Visiter. 

LEAVING HOME. 

Peculiar sensations are frequently awakened, 
when a father and a husband, who is the prophet, 
priest, and king of the family, leaves bit home, 
though it is only for a short time. 


" Father is going, 1 ’ exclaim the children, and 
run to receive the parting kiss. “ Good-bye,” is re¬ 
peated and reechoed again and again; and warm 
wishes for a fine day, a pleasant journey, and a safe 
return, are felt and expressed with sincerity and 
affection. “I hope you have not forgotten any thing,” 
says the thoughtful wife and anxious mother, as we 
part at the door, and, as if half afraid to trust me 
in the hand of Divine Providence, the last words 
are, “ Take care of yourself.” 

My musings now begin. Abraham left his home 
and his kindred at the call of God, that he might 
flee from idolatry; Jacob left his home for twenty 
years, because his life was in danger there: the 
prodigal left his honte, being weary of restraint, and 
determined to indulge his licentious passions in ri¬ 
otous living—but I leave home in merciful circum¬ 
stances, on lawful business, at the call of Provi¬ 
dence, and hope speedily to return. 

But the children's exclamation follows me— 

” Father is going!” Yes, my dear children, I am 
going: you know I have talked of it, it is necessa¬ 
ry, I am prepared for it, you have expected it, the 
time is come, and I hope to meet you again shortly. 
Perhaps you may soon utter the same language to 
each other, concerning my departure to another 
world—O! may I be able to reply to it in the same 
manner. Yes, my children, should you realize the 
solemn fact, that“ Father is going” the way of all 
the earth, to leave you 

“ A little longer in this Tate of woe;** 
remember, that he hopes to go to Abraham’s 
bosom, to the arms of Jesus, to the heavenly para¬ 
dise, to the innumerable company of angels, and 
to the spirits of just men made perfect. All this 
he expects, through the merits of the great Redeem¬ 
er: and if you also believe in His name, it will be 
his joy to meet you there, to spend a happy eterni¬ 
ty in a home which we shall never leave. 

And the mother's anxious hope follows me—Have 

I “ forgotten anything ?” No, I think not. I have 
thought of all the principal things. Well, really 
’tis of great importance, on leaving home, to think 
of the principal things. One of them is to com¬ 
mend ourselves to the Divine protection ; for how 
uncertain is life, and how various the dangers to 
which we are exposed ! How many have lett home 
in perfect health, and returned with broken bones ? 
How many have left it never more to return ? How 
reasonable, then, whenever we leave home, to im¬ 
plore a Divine Guard to pieserve us in our M going 
out and coming in,” and to “ keep us in all our 
ways 1” And, surely in such cases we should com¬ 
mend our families also to divine protection ; for how 

| many have left their habitation in peace, & returned 
to witness scenes of *' lamentation, and mourning 
and woe!” But if, by fervent prayer and humble 
confidence, we commend ourselves and our all to 
God, we may go and return in holy security and 
satisfaction, and not be afraid of evil tidings, our 
hearts being fixed, trusting in the Lord. 

And the wife's parting caution follows me also— 

II Take care of yourself,” is a salutary caution for j 
every day, and in every place; for while we trust j 
in the care of the Almighty, we should never be 
careless. Our health, our limbs, our tongues, out 
tempers, our conduct, all require our care and cir¬ 
cumspection. We should take care not to sanc¬ 
tion any thing that is evil, nor omit any opportuni¬ 
ty of doing good. How many, in an unguarded 
hour, have fallen into those snares, temptations, and 
errors, which have destroyed their peace, disgraced 
their profession, and terminated in sorrow,reproach, 
and shame! But all our care of ourselves, without 
Divine preservation, will not be sufficient for our 
security : therefore, we should take care to set the 
Lord always before us, to walk in hisjear all the 
day long, and in all circumstances of danger to cry, 
“ Hold thou me up, and I shall bo safe!” 

** He that hath God his guardian made, 

• Shall, under die Almighty’s shade. 

Secure and undisturbed abide : 

Thus lo my soul of him 1*11 say. 

He is my fortress and my stay, 

My God in whom I wilt confide.** 

Common Scenes. 


OBITUARY. 


LUTHER BRADLEY. 

Died,— In New-Haven, Ct. on the 10th of Feb. 
1831, Mr. Luther Bradley, aged 21. It is about 
three years since this young man became a hopeful 
subject of divine grace. Feeling the claims of God 
to be just and reasonable, and kuowing that bis own 
highest happiness consisted in the attainment of 
holiness, he yielded obedience to the requisitions 
of the Gospel, and found in Christ a portion above 
all price. This Savior whom he had chosen, de¬ 
serted him not in his hour of need. His last sick¬ 
ness, which attacked him suddenly and powerfully,, 
prostrating his physical, and deranging his mental 
powers, could not shake him from the strong-hold 
of his confidence and support. The billows of 
temptation rolled in upon his soul, and blackness 
gathered round him, but the eye of his faith rested 
upon God—the God of his salvation, and it was his 
own language of determined attachment to him: 

“ I will serve God—I will serve God,” repeated: 
several times., For a number of weeks before his 
sickness his mind was peculiarly exercised with a 
sense of the danger of those who were impenitent 
and enemies of God. “ O,” said he, “ I can see 
that they are in immediate danger.” He took pro¬ 
per opportunities to warn them of the consequences 
of sin, and urged them to accept of Christ. He 
was favored with mueh of the divine presence* 
and at the last communion season he attended, he 
remarked, that it was to him a heaven below; 
that never before had he experienced such delight 
in his soul. He early entered into the Sabbath 
school as a teacher, and continued there without 
intermission up to the period of his sickness. The 
interest he felt for those committed to his charge,, 
was great. He did not forget them when on a sick¬ 
bed, but there his heart’s desire and prayer to God 
for them was, that they might be saved. “ Go,” 
said he to a fellow teacher who was watching with 
him, “ go to my scholars, if I should die within a 
few days, and tell them Luther Bradley sends them 
an invitation to meet him in heaven, that we may 
spend our eternity together in praising* that Sav¬ 
ior who has died for our redemption.” In his in¬ 
tervals of reason he was much in prayer, and always 
expressed his sole reliance on Christ, and made his 
merits the only sure ground of his acceptance with 
God. He died on the morning of Thursday, the 
10th ult. He died in the triumph of the faith of 
Christ with all the bright and blessed hopes of the 
Gospel: and now shall we mourn the departure of 
our brother ? No, for it is a good thing to die the 
death of the righteous—it is a good thing to sleep 
in Jesus, and rest from all the troubling of the 
wicked. God be praised for the mercy shown to> 
him, and let our own souls be encouraged to trust 
his grace, and accept of his salvation, and together 
on Mount Sion we shall sing the song, and share 
the triumphs of our Saviour’s love. 

A Companion. 


NATURAL HISTORY. 

From M*cFarland*s Constantinople . 

STORKS IN TURKEY. 

The storks, those most oriental, most scriptural 
of birds, were numerous and familiar beyond what 
I could have imagined—they rarely moved at our 
approach—they were picking with their long bills 
at the worms in the sod by the road side—and when 
they did move.it was not by flight, but by stalking 
in a most stately manner, a few yards off, where they 
would stand and gaze unapprehensively at us, bend 
their necks on their backs or entwine their lengthy 
necks with each other in amorous fondness. 

The tender regard entertained by the Turks for 
most of the animal creation, (one of the strange 
anomalies of their characters—a striking contrast 
to their brutal disregard for human blood and life,) 
is sufficiently known, as well as the faet,thatto the 
stork they have a peculiar and reverential affec¬ 
tion. Few things will displease a Turk more than 
to molest one of these birds. They call him friend 
and brother of the Mosleman race—and when they 
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could yet aspire at conquest, they sentimentally af¬ 
firmed that he would accompany them wherever 
they should carry their victorious arms, despite of 
the variety of climate, of heat, or of cold. 

These sagacious birds are well aware of this pre¬ 
dilection—they build their large nests on the 
mosques, on the minarets, on Turkish houses—and 
to them, in their migratory existence, they return 
year after year, but the nest is never erected on a 
Christian’s roof! I have observed in many towns, 
particularly in Pergamus, where they are very nu¬ 
merous, that in the Turkish quarters they strut 
about most familiarly; mixing with the people in 
the streets, frequenting the open squares in the Tur¬ 
kish khans, and other places of the greatest resort, 
but they pass not the boundary of that quarter— 
they never enter the parts of the town inhabited by 
the Greeks or Armenians. 

The turtle-doves which swarm in this part of 
Turkey, are almost equally favorites, and equally 
familiar, but their familiarity is less striking than 
that of the gigantic stork. 

Towards sunset, 1 walked in an open gallery, at 
Pergamus, thence looking over the roofs and upper 
apartments of curious dwellings, I saw before roe, 
at a very few yards distance, the lofty, massy, cas¬ 
tle like walls of the old Greek of Agios Theologos, 
whose rough ridges, covered with their nests, (lar¬ 
ger than our bushel measures) and whose angles- 
buttresses, and every “ coin of vantage,” used to 
be incessantly frequented by troops of stately storks. 
They were always divided into pairs, sometimes 
only the long elastic neck of one would be seen 
towering from the nest, while the consort would 
stand by on one of his long slim legs, and watch 
with the assiduity of affection. Sometimes one of 
them caressing his mate ere he left her, would 
spread his broad snow white wings, and fly away 
to the town or the field,and thence return with a 
large twig of materials for the nest or a supply of 
provisions for his occupied partner. Other couples 
would be grouping on the edges of a stupendous 
ruin, entwining their pliant necks, and mixing their 
long bills. I have thus counted as many as fifty 
couples of storks at a time, upou the ruins. Mixed 
with these large white birds, or issuing from their 
nests, in the crannies of the walls, below those of 
the storks, or flitting athwart the twilight sky, were 
thousands of little blue turtle-doves, forming an 
amorous choir, which never ceased its cooing by 
day or by night. These sounds, and I must add 
the vernal voices of the cuckoos, almost equally 
numerous, used to compose me to sleep, and to 
them I awake in the morning. 


EDITORIAL. 


CONSCIENCE. 

A tender and faithful Conscience is the best por¬ 
tion which a child or a man can have, except the 
friendship of God his Saviour; and God is not his 
friend and comforter, unless he have such a con¬ 
science in daily exercise. Without this, the friend¬ 
ship of all the world, with all the riches and treas¬ 
ures that God himself can give, leave him wretch¬ 
ed in this life ; and without this, surely he cannot 
enter heaven when he dies. Let no one therefore 
think it strange,that we continue yet to urge upon 
all children the necessity of keeping a pure con¬ 
science in the sight of God and man. And let it 
be remembered, that if conscience loses its power 
over the child it seldom regains it when he becomes 
a man. The morning of your days therefore is the 
time for you to listen to these friendly admonitions, 
and form the habit of keeping your hearts and minds 
with all diligence and holy resolution. You will 
thank me, I hope, another day, for giving you one 
more caution, at a season when it may do you good. 

Let Conscience speak to you when you are alone 
with God. Tho voice of this friendly monitor is 
drowned and lost, when it speaks amidst the din 
and bustle of company, business and pleasure. 
Your mind is then 6lledand crouded with a multi¬ 
tude of thoughts; your attention is then distracted 
by a multitude of persons and objects; the fear of 
man then brings a deceitful snare; the example 


and solicitations of your associates then hurry you 
along and allow you no time to think ; and if y,ou 
have not a strong and fixed purpose of keeping 
close to God’s holy precept, you will trangress. 
You know what I mean. You recollect such 
times and occasions; and you remember how diffi¬ 
cult it was to think of God, or his law or the judg¬ 
ment day. You were borne along as by an irre¬ 
sistible current; and you did not resist, by the 
strength which omnipotence would have given, 
because you did not “endure as seeing Him who is 
invisible,’’and the monitor in vour bosom had not 
time to rally his forces or sound the trumpet of 
alarm. 

To remedy this evil, invite him to speak to you 
when you are alone. Retire from the company of 
all the world ; lay cares and pleasures aside ; lake 
your Bible, read God’s commandments, search 
your heart, and try your ways, as under the eye 
of God alone. See how your conduct and your 
heart look, when examined in that light, and hear 
what conscience will say in the presence of your 
Judge. If your conscience condemn you, God is 
greater than your conscience and knoweth all things. 
If many sins are recorded on the tablet of your 
memory, more beyond all conception are recorded 
in the book of remembrance which is before the 
throne. If your own conscience, which has often 
been stifled and darkened already, brings you in 
guilty, O remember how infinitely more heinous 
your iniquities appear in the sight of Him .who 
is of purer eyes than to behold evil. Therefore 
confess your sins to God and mourn over them with 
godly sorrow. There, before you leave your closet, 
on your bended knees and with broken heart, plead 
for the pardon of sin, and for grace to resist temp¬ 
tation in every future hour of trial. There, too, 
while prostrate before the Lord, give yourself to the 
service of God, and form resolutions of new obedi¬ 
ence in the strength of Him who giveth to the weak. 
Then go forth into society and to the duties of 
the da ^remembering the vows you have made in se- 
erst. And when the world is bustling around you, 
turn your thoughts back to the closet, and re¬ 
vive the impressions which th§n were made upon 
your soul. There are those wfio “ walk with God” 
in the very hottest furnace (if temptation The 
secret of their great strength lies here—they daily 
commune with God and their own hearts in their 
closets; they look often at their sins in the light 
of God’s countenance; they put their hand into 
the hand of the Good Shepherd in the morning, 
and he guides and upholds them all the day. When 
they are ready to faint in the race or the bat¬ 
tle, they cast at least one glance on the eye of 
their Helper, and lift up an ejaculation to Him 
for help. “Behold hirn present with his aid.” 
By him they “run through a troop ;” by the help 
of their God they “ leap over a wall.” This help 
and victory, children, may be yours, if you will 
regularly visit your closet, and humbly implore 
the aid of Israel’s God. 

1 am afraid that some children do not think much 
about their sins in private, that they seldom go alone 
to talk with Conscience, and even allow themselves 
to do wicked deeds when they are not exposed to 
human eyes, which they would not dare commit 
in the presence of their parents or of children 
like themselves. But this shows a most alarm¬ 
ing stupidity of conscience and hardness of heart. 
When conscience is alive and wakeful, it speaks 
louder in solitude, like a bell when the house is 
perfectly still. If a person ever hearkens to this 
monitor, it is when he most feels that God is looking 
on, and that is always when no one else is present. 
Children, if you are so hardened already by your 
sins, that you fear man more than God, what will be¬ 
come of ydb when you “ grow more vile in wick¬ 
ed ways,” and grey-headed in stupidity and trans¬ 
gression? Be entreated then to take my advice, 
and immediately commence the practice of retir¬ 
ing often to your closet to talk with Conscience as 
in the sight of God . 

The power of Christ .—Gideon, a converted In¬ 
dian, was one day attacked by a savage, who 


presenting his gun at his head, exclaimed, " Now 
I will shoot you,for you speak of nothing but Jesus." 
Gideon answered, “ If Jesus does not permit yeu r 
you cannot shoot me.” The savage was so struck 
with this answer, that he dropped his guh and wen* 
home in silence. 

Atheism if folly, and Atheists are the greatest fools in nature r 
for they see there is a world that could not make itself, and yet 
they will not own there is a God that made it. 


70BTBY. 


From the New- York American . 

Some months ngo Dr. Cogswell, of Hartford, Ct., eminent am 
a physician, and beloved as a man, died. His daughter was deaf 
and dumb—but, through the blessed agency of that system of in¬ 
struction, which must ever rank its founder, the Abbe de t 9 
Epee , among the benefactors of the human race, her high capaci¬ 
ties of intellect, and the pure and glowing affections of her hearty 
were fully developed. The attachment between this father and 
daughter, under such circumstances, may be conceived. The 
mournful evidence of its intensity if to be found in the fact com¬ 
memorated in the poem,that in a few days after her father’s death, 
she too died : “her heart had so grown to his that they could not 
he separated.” 

The poem was not written for publication ; but having seen it in 
the possession of a friend, we could not but desire to lay it before 
our readers, and we were happy in obtaining permission so to do : 

The following lines, from the pen of Mrs. L. H. Sigourney , 
were addressed to a sister of Mias Alice Cogswell, not long after 
her decease, and were accompanied with a letter, from which the 
following is an extract :—“To know the departed as I knew her 
in the expansion of her fine intellect, in the first warmth of her 
ingenuous and ardent affections—to witness her thirst for knowl¬ 
edge, and her delight in acquiring it—was sure to lay the fooa- 
daiion of no common attachment. Nevertheless, we ‘sorrow 
not without hope.* To the gain of those we mourn, our thought* 
should strive to rise. In Bueh contemplations may you find solace 
for your deep afflictions. Will you, dear friend, accept a few 
lines suggested by mcditmmg, while alona last evening, oo what 
our departed friend might he supposed to say, were she permitted 
from the abodes of blits, to-address the objects of her fondest 
earthly regard V * 

ALICE. 

Sisters !—there’s music here— 

From countless harps it Haws, 

Throughout this bright, celestial sphere. 

Nor pause nor discord knows. 

The seal is melted from my ear 
By love divine ; 

And what through life I pined to hear. 

Is mine !—Is mine ! 

The warbling of an ever-tuneful choir, 

And the full, deep response of David’s golden lyre— 

Did the kind earth hide from ine 
Her broken harmony, , 

That thus the melodies of Heaven might roll, 

And whelm in deeper, tides of bliss, my rapt, my wond’ring sou) T 

Joy ! I am mute no more; 

My sad and silent years, 

With nil ilieir painful toils, are o’er! 

Sweet sisters ! Dry your tears :— 

Listen at hush of eve—listen at rising day— 

List at the hour of prayer,—can ye not hear my^y ? 
Untaught, uncheck’d, it came, 

As light from Chaos beam’d— 

Praising His glorious name 

Whose blood on Calvary stream’d : 

And still it swells that highest strain—the song of the Redeem’d. 

Brother ! My only one— 

Belov’d from cradle hours,— 

Willi whom beneath the \ernal sun 
I wander'd when our task W'as done. 

And gather'd early flowers,— 

I cannot .come to thee ! 

Though ’twas so sweet to rest 

Upon thy gently*guiding arm, thy sympathizing breast— 

’ Tis better here to be. 

—No disappointments shroud 
• The angel bowers of joy; 

Our knowledge hath no cloud, 

No limit, no alloy ; 

The fearful word to part 
Is never breath'd abo\e ; 

Heaven hath no broken heart 
Call me not hence, my love ! 

Oh, Mother ! He is here. 

To whom my soul so grew,* 

That when Death’s fatal spear 
Stretch'd him upon his bier, 

I fain must follow too. 

His smile my infant griefs restrain’d— 

His image, in my childish dream, 

And o’er my young affections, reign’d. 

Ingratitude, unutter’d and supreme. 

But yet till these effulgent skies burst forth in radiant glow, 

I kpew not half the unmeasur’d debt a daughter’s heart doth owe. 
Ask ye, if to his soul the same fond thrill is given 7 
Oh, ves; and filial love remains unchang'd in Heaven ! 

1 bend to sooilie thy woes— 

Hoto near thou canst not see j 
I watch thy lone repose— 

May I not comfort thee 7 

To welcome thee, I wait:—Blest Mother, come to me ! 

* Soon aAer her father’s death, Alice said, that her heart had 
so grown to his , that they could not be separated . 
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Or, Life and Character of James Wait. By Rev. Robert 
MacLaurin, Author of the “ Scottish Loom Boy.” Published by 
James Poking, 132 Washington Si. Boston. 

Extract from the Book. 

His domestic afflictions, though of a common 
kind, were most acutely felt by one who was such 
an affectionate husband, and tender-hearted father. 
Twice the shafts of death struck down by his side 
the endeared partners of his life, the mothers of his 
children and the “ helpers of his joy.” His heart 
was often wounded by the afflictions of his beloved 
children, and repeatedly was he called on to weep 
over their graves. In these, indeed, there was 
nothing unusual. It is, however, remarkable, that 
some of the severest of his family afflictions and be¬ 
reavements, occurred just when he was rejdicing 
in the experience of singular manifestations of the 
love of God to his soul, by which a double benefit 
was obtained ; these manifestations preparing him 
for the endurance of his trials, and on the other 
hand, those “thorns in the flesh 5 ' preserving him 
humble under the rich displays which he had of 
divine goodness and grace. 

The following extracts illustrate this remark,and, 
at the same time, show better than any language 
we could employ, his truly Christian carriage in 
those situations which are painfully trying. A short 
time after he had expeiienced a remarkable mani¬ 
festation of the Lord’s goodness at Stitchei, which 
shall be afterwards detailed, he had an opportunity 
of commemorating the death of Christ at Kelso, and 
was much edified. Returning from thence, rejoi¬ 
cing in the Lord, on reaching home he found that 
his wife, who “ had been a constant comforter to 
him," was suddenly taken ill. His master’s busi¬ 
ness required him to leave home for a few days. 
On his return, as he approached near his house, 
his little ones ran to meet him ; but the joy with 
which his appearance was wont to lighten up their 
countenances, shone not there,—their eyes bedew¬ 
ed with tears, and their young bosoms oppressed 
with a load such as they had not before felt, gave 
him warning of the sorrow which awaited him. At 
length the eldest of them was able to say to hjro, 


My mother cannot speak . “ This," says he, “ most 

sensibly struck me. I hasted forward, and found it 
too true. This was one of the most striking sights 
I ever saw,—a beloved wife, and a most affection¬ 
ate mother, dying. The three children standing 
by me, and my most kind companion and their 
mother unable to speak the least word to any of us, 
so struck me, that I could neither lift up a petition 
for my dying wife, my children, or myself; so 
weak a creature am I, for all I have been made to 
know Christ. Thus I see that no attainment 1 
cm make, can ever keep me without new supplies 
of grace. Thus I continued for some time, wish¬ 
ing sincerely for $ome Christian acquaintance to i 
be with me, and then I thought I would be more j 
easy. But this I could not have. When I was 
conrfe a little to myself, I was led to plead with God, 
that he would be with me in this night of my cala¬ 
mity ; and then I was led out to give myself, my 
wife, and children, all to be at his disposal. After 
this resignation, I was much eased in spiri^ Nev¬ 
ertheless, I found so many reasons to desire her life, 
that, after all, I would still be pleading upon this." 

In the course of that evening,she revived a Utile, 
but on the following day was greatly worse, and in 
two days after, she died. 

To the account which he gives of this painful 
event, he adds,—“In all this I must remark my 
ingratitude to God, that in my trouble I sought af-! 
ter a Christian friend, rather than after Him, who 
only could help tne, and either relieve my wife or 
make her happy. So stupid was I, that though I 
had found such before but miserable helpers, yet I 
would be seeking after them, rather than the Foun¬ 
tain of all goodness. Yet notwithstanding all 
this ingratitude to my God, how suitably did he vis¬ 
it me in this night of my calamity, yea, made his 
countenance so to shine upon me, that I could at 
that time willingly have gone myself, and quitted 
all my children at his call." 

Various circumstances besides the comforts of 
the Holy Spirit, tended to soothe his mind under 
this very painful stroke, which he observed with 
gratitude as indications of his heavenly Father's 
kindness. His near relations, though many of them 
lived at % great distance from him, were all with 
him at this time, using their endeavors to comfort 
him under his trial;—It came on him, not when, 
as a while before, lie was under the hidings of God’s 
countenance, when it would have pressed far more 
heavily on his spirit, but when he was rejoicing in 
the testimonies which he had recently obtained of 
reconciliation with God,—his children had been a 
short time before in sickness, now they were in 
health; but, above all,—“the Lord," says he, 
“ made his countenance so singularly to shine up¬ 
on me, that nothing in the world was a trouble to 
me. Oh, then l found the vast difference there is 
between the hidings of God’s face, and to have the 
light of his reconciled countenance shining upon 
me. The sweet relish of that great feast I got at 
Stitchei, still continued with me through all my 
troubles. Oh my soul, magnify the Lord, and for¬ 
get not all his benefits. Thus kindly was I dealt 
with in the day of my trouble." 

The Christian, when his family is in health a- J 
round him, “on bowing his knees to the Lord of 
heaven and earth," may with much freedom feel 
himself able to surrender them into the hands 
of his God, to do with them what his infinite wis¬ 
dom and goodness may dictate; but it requires a 
stronger faith, and livelier hopes, to enable him to 
stand over their beds when the cold dews of death 
are settling on their foreheads, and with entire re¬ 
signation of mind to be able to say,—“the Lord 
gave, and the Lord taketh away, blessed be the 


| name of the Lord." Often, often, had this saint 
| said to God, “I give myself and my children to thee, 
j to be entirely at thy disposal." His sincerity wa9 
often put to the test, and through the abundant 
j grace of his God upon him, he was not found tyant- 

I in £* 

Of this we have a remarkable example in the 
following beautifully simple and artless relation of 
his feelings and conduct, during what he thought 
the death-bed sickness of a favorite child. And 
we may remark, that while we see in it the natural 
affection of the parent strongly portrayed, we see 
also the graces of the Christian imparting to him 
strength equal to the trial with which he was visit¬ 
ed, and shining in him with unusual lustre. To¬ 
day his child fell sick, and by to-morrow his life 
was despaired of. 

“ 1 looked upon this as a trial from God, that as 
I had given up myself, wife and children to be at 
his disposal, that now God was about to try me, 
whether I would stand to the resignation or not. 
After going to God by prayer in the house, I went 
into the fields, and had great freedom in pouring 
out my soul, and in pleading for my child's salva¬ 
tion, and found there as great freedom in resigning 
him to God, to be at his disposal, as on the Thurs¬ 
day, and at the table of the Lord. I gave him free¬ 
ly to the arms of my Surety, to be saved by him, 
sanctified by him, and to be made eternally happy 
with himself. I then went to our minister, desir¬ 
ing him to plead with God for the salvation of his 
soul, and to commit him over to God in life or in 
death. I then went home, expecting nothing but 
soon to have my last duty to him to perform. But 
when I returned, I found him on his mother's knees, 
and as scon as he saw me, he smiled, and named 
me cheerfully. After taking a little pleasure in the 
returned gift, I went again to the fields, admiring 
the Lord’s kindness to me, that h&d enabled me 
still to continue in the same mind, when I was put 
to the trial, and then when I had freely given up 
my child, that he had restored him back to me safe. 
I then solemnly relumed him back to God, to be 
kept by him while here, and to be at his call when 
he sees proper; pleading that he would teach and 
enable me to act a faithful part to him, and freely 
to give him up at his call. By the foregoing, it 
may be seen that God and I have been giving and 
receiving, which is one of the sweetest employments 
and infinitely profitable. When God put me to the 
trial about my child, I freely and heartily gave him 
up a sick child, and he returned me back my 
child in health. I see God will still go beyond me. 
Amen. So I would have it.” 

Thus we see, that while he felt, and felt keenly 
those afflictions with which God was pleased to vis¬ 
it him, he ever viewed them in a proper light, as 
fatherly chastisements for his sins—never lost his 
impressions of the Divine goodness when under 
them,but saw that they were for his profit—stedfast- 
ly kept his eye on the ends for which they were 
sent, and diligently endeavored to improve them 
as the means of salvation ; so that, in his happy ex¬ 
perience, he found, that though “ no chastening for 
the present is joyous but grievous, nevertheless af¬ 
terwards it yieldeth the peaceable fruit of righteous¬ 
ness to them that are exercised thereby." Like 
Israel in Egypt, “ the more he was afflicted, the; 
more he grew." I 

Youthful Preaching,—One of our youngest scholars, (says 

the secretary of the M-S. S.) a little girl who has been ja 

the school but a few weeks, and whose parents are in low cir- 
cumstnnces, and apparently unconcerned in preparing for a bet¬ 
ter world, on returning from school, said to her father,'* Father, 
should you not like to go to heaven 1 you ean go if you win. 
There is room enough there,”— S. 8 , Herald' 
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From the Chrtetian Index. 

POWER OF DIVINE TR^TH. 

A Lady in Paris, moving in the higher circles of 
life, of cultivated mind, and of elegant manners, 
but a disciple of the infidel philosophy,recently lost, 
in a fatal duel, her son, her only child ; “ and she 
was a widow/’ The Countess of-, a Chris¬ 

tian lady, sought her friend. She found the be¬ 
reaved widow on her couch, cold, silent, restless, 
melancholy, and on the verge of despair. The 
philosophy of this world had forsaken her. The 
Countess began to speak of the refuge which the 
soul finds in addressing itself to God in the time of 
trouble; to a Being so great, and good, and tender. 
The wretched parent turned on her a vacant stare, 
and said, 44 Did you speak of God? Who is he? 
Where is he? What is he? I know nothing of 
him/’—Struck by such an awful instance of infi¬ 
delity, in such circumstances, the Countess answer¬ 
ed not: for she felt in a moment that she could do 
nothing to restore such a moral ruin. Her inter¬ 
val of silence was an interval of prayer, that God 
would take this mighty work into his hands : act¬ 
ing in this spirit, she opened her New Testament, 
and begged her friend to allow her to read a few 
passages from a book which had been useful to her¬ 
self in her own recent afflictions. She read from 
the Gvangelisls. The effect upon the poor widow 
was of a gentle, soothing nature. No remark from 
either party was made on the book itself. When 
the Gountess rose-u* leave her friend, she said, “ I 
perceive that you are entirely ignorant of the only 
source of comfort, and I cannot impart it to you : 
will you give me one proof of your confidence in my 
"affection and sympathy ?** “I will/* “It is to 
use one short prayer, in the words I give you ; and 
to t|se it as often as you feel a new access ion of des¬ 
pair, fer a fresh agony of grief,— 4 O Lord, enlight¬ 
en thou me, that I may know thee/ ” 

For many days the Countess continued her visits, 
and read the little book ; and on every successive 
visit to her friend, she found an increasing atten¬ 
tion to the subject read. They rarely had any con¬ 
versation on religion ; for the Countess found that 
whenever she attempted it, she could not make her¬ 
self understood. She therefore confined herself to 
reading, accompanied by secret prayer for the di¬ 
vine blessing. She was the more encouraged in 
her hope of success, because she was assured by 
her friend, that she used the short prayer constant¬ 
ly ; and that when she did not know where to turn, 
or how to disengage her thoughts from the horrors 
6f the past, she found relief in repeating the short 
prayer. 

After these daily readings had continued for some 
time, the bereaved mother began to express more 
distinctly the effect of what she heard : •' Your 
book told me each and such a thing yesterday: 
that thought has followed me ever since. I wish 
you would leave it with me till to-morrow/* The 
Countess could not consent. She had two motives 
in her refusal: she hoped to increaso4he desire by 
delay ; and she did not at that time wish ttye book 
to fall into tlje hands of infidel /ister, who had 
all her life influenceAthe mind of this unhappy wid¬ 
ow. She therefore told her the book had belonged 
to a dear friend, and was never confided to any 
second person. The desire to posses^ this wonder¬ 
working bo (fk became .stronger ; and the following 
note was sent:— 44 Can you not lerjd me your in¬ 
valuable treasure for a few hours ? I will not be 
unreasonable: it shall be returned to you soon/* 
It was lent, and returned with the following note: 
— 44 I have been deeply affected by your generous 
confidence in leaving with me a book so precious 
to you. I dare not keep it longer; but pray let 
me have a Bible. It shall never leave me. It shall 
be my guide, my support; perhaps one Jay, my 
consolation! O when shall 1 have obtained that 
holy joy ! You shall know of it, that your heavenly 
charity may be rewarded. Do not leave me to my- 
aclf; I teem to feel that I shall understand your ob¬ 


ject. O my God, give me strength and persever¬ 
ance !** 

The Bible having been delayed a few days, the 
following note was sent 44 Permit me, my dear— 
to remind you of your promise, to send me a Bible. 
Our last conversation did me much good. It went 
to the source of my disquietudes. I feel as if 1 
could repose myself in God with confidence. Some¬ 
times I feel as if 1 could love him with all my soul; 
while I ask him with fervency to give the illumina¬ 
tion I so much want. 1 do not, I cannot doubt 
that he will communicate the light that is necessary 
to my feeble understanding.” 

The Bible was procured and sent; after which 
this note was written :— 44 I cannot thank you suffi¬ 
ciently for providing me with the only occupation 
of which I am capable; but I cannot tell you that 
your present brought consolation to my wounded 
heait. I must acknowledge, that, after reading it, 

I am more deeply afflicted. I am even more sor¬ 
rowful, more dejected, than beforo I read it. Shall | 
I tell you why ? I am led to look back upon my i 
past life with horror: and the dreadful thought 
suggests itself,— 4 Is it not probable that my sins 
brought on my child his awful catastrophe V O my 
God, was 1 indeed the cause of all he suffered in 
life and death ? I can only weep abundantly. Di¬ 
vine grace must do all for me.’* 

The Countess addressed to her a letter of an en¬ 
couraging nature, opening to her the fulness and 
freeness of the Gospel. It was thus acknowledged : 
— 44 Your letter has made me weep much ; but do 
not repent of having written it; for the tears were 
the gentlest and kindest I ever shed. My heart is 
riveted to that one phrase,—‘ able to save to the ut¬ 
termost .’ I thank you,l thank you, for having shed 
such a drop of balm on my wounds. I want to 
talk with you on my sorrows and my hopes ; if you 
can believe that I ought to have any hope. O yes, 
yes ; I have indeed hope, although it is mingled 
with sorrow ! But mercy, mercy !’* 

Here terminates the correspondence, but not the 
intercourse. The Countess had an interesting in-1 
lerview with her friend, She found that the Spir- j 
it of God had indeed begun the good work, and 
was gradually leading her mind into all the troth. 
Grief and despair on the loss of her son had given 
way to a strong anxiety to understand the word of 
God. This new study absorbed the whole soul of 
the mother. She said she read it incessantly, but 
without knowing how far she properly understood 
it ? but when she met with a passage that she did 
not understand,she returned to the place where she 
had comprehended the sense, and continued her 
reading till she again encountered the difficulty; 
and then she uttered her first prayer. 44 O Lord, 

I give me light that I may know thee.” She remain¬ 
ed at that point without attempting to proceed, un¬ 
til she had obtained a knowledge of the passage: 
“Then,” said she, 4< I often find more force, and 
beauty, and information in that which had just con¬ 
founded me, than in all l had understood before.” 
She 9aid also, 44 This book is my nightly comfort, 
as well as my daily occupation. When I cannot 
sleep, I desire my female servant to bring me my 
book, and place the candle at my pillow ; and so 
the night becomes no more tedious and gloomy.” 

Attempts were made by her sister to lead back 
this interesting woman to the darkness and despair 
of the infidel philosophy ; but in vain She reads 
the Bible, and scarcely any thing else; and lives 
to adorn its doctrine. 

How charming is divine philosophy ! 

Not harsh and crabl>cd, as dull fools suppose, 

Bnt musical as is Apollo’s Inin ; 

And a perpetual feast of nectar’d sweets, 

Where no crude surfeit reigns. 

44 It is a faithful saying, and worthy of all accep¬ 
tation, that Christ Jesus came into the world to 
save sinners.” M. E. H. 

— 6 ©^— 

A Child 1 $ Reproof.— One scholar, after having been taught 
the sin of profane swearing, begged her father not to swear any 
more, because it was displeasing to God. A few sabbaths after¬ 
wards, she was observed to he in tears. Her teacher inquir¬ 
ed the cause of her grief. She answered, that * it was because 
her father disregarded her request, and swore dreadfuny.* 

( 9 . 8. Herald, 


_ morality . _ 

/Vow the IVeetirn 8. 8. Meteenger. 

THE SIX PENNY GLASS OF WINE. 

The following facts Were selected for the Sunday school Jour¬ 
nal, and are copied (rota thence in more ^simple language. 

Montgomery Rosco was a very fine little boy. 
He was obedient to his parents, attentive and re¬ 
spectful to strangers, and kind and polile to every 
one, and withal learned his lessons well at school. 
One thing however is not said of this little boy, and 
as our Lord Jesus Christ has declared that to be the 
44 one thing needful ,** I think all the sorrowful, 
disgraceful story about him, which you are going 
to read, may be laid to the want of it. You may 
know, that I mean rtligion. Oh ! children, see that 
you 44 remember your Creator now in the days of 
your youth,” or you may come to the sad end of 
Montgomery Rosco! 

When this boy was about fifteen, his father sent 
him to Philadelphia, and put him under the care of 
a merchant, that he might learn enough of business 
to keep a store in the'town where be lived. 

His master’s name was Mr. M&IkJey. He thought 
a great deal of Montgomery, who, for a little while 
remembered all his fathers advice, and tried to do 
well. One day he went to a neighboring store a 
moment, to see a young man of his acquaintance, 
and return a borrowed book. His friend drew a 
glass of wine from one of the casks in the store, 
and offered him a drink, which he took and then 
went away. 

Now it may seem but a small thing to take a glass 
of wine when it is offered : but boys should never 
meddle with things that belong to their employers ; 
it is a bad sign for them to be treating each other, 
and will almost always lead to shame and sin. 
u Honesty is the best policy.** 

The next day, the young man who had given the 
glass of wine to Montgomery, stopped in to see him 
—he happened to be alone in the store, and feeling 
ashamed to he behind-hand with his new acquaint¬ 
ance, he treated him with a glass of wine in return. 
He knew it was his master’s wine, and knew he 
was doing wrong ; for a boy who will take even a 
glass of wine, when it would not be missed out of 
a cask, will soon, very soon learn to do worse, as 
you will see was the case wi(h Montgomery. 

The Bible says, Do not 4 *gtV4 place* to the Dev¬ 
il.” And this is very right; for if you once allow 
him to gel any place in your<7ie*irt, or tempt you to 
do any thing wrong, you wty firid it very hard to 
get rid of him. Montgomery very likely felt afraid 
of getting found out when he was doing it, for in 
his hurry he did not stop the cask as he should 
have done. His master came in, saw it, and said, 
44 Montgomery, have you been at that cask ?” Now 
was the time to confess his fault, and his master 
would have forgiven him, and talked to him kindly, 
and given him good advice ; but stealing almost 
always leads to lying ; so Mom^qna.ery trembled 
and said 44 No, Sir, 1 have not.**— His master look¬ 
ed at him, but said nothing, and stopped the cask 
himself. - 

The next morning, the same young mah stepped 
into the store, and asked Mr. Markley to sell him 
a cask of such wine as Montgomery gave him the 
day before. Mr. M. looked at Montgomery again, 
as if to say, 44 tell the truth the next time.” , 

One would think that the shame which liars feel 
even in this world would be enough to stop them. 
But Montgomery had^tren place to the evil one, 
and he determined to tell another lie, or which 
was the same sin, get his friend to tell it for him. 
He begged the young man to tell Mr. Markley that 
he drew the wine for himself. The young man, 
who must have been very wicked, only laughed, 
and promised he would, if Montgomery would treat 
him to an oyster supper. 

Montgomegy promised, and the young man told 
the falsehood for him to his master. 

Do you not see how much trouble and shame are 
brought on by sin ? An honest boy who loves and 
fears God, will never get into such difficulty aud 
disgrace. 
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Now Montgomery could not perform his promise 
without money and he had none. What was he to 
do ? Oh ! these are the pleasures of sin ! He 
went (poor wicked boy !) to his master’s drawer and 
took the money. While he and his companion were 
fitting in the oyster cellar, he was asked to play at 
cards for a small sum. He thought there was now 
a chance to win the money he had taken from his 
master, and return it. But he played and lost. 
He played again and again, and still he lost. 

He had no money to pay—he went again to his 
master’s drawer and stole the money which was 
necessary to pay what he had lost. It was missed. 
He determined to make one trial. He got up in 
the night, went into the store, took two hundred 
dollars and went to a gambling house where he felt 
sure he would win the money. He lost every cent. 

When the morning came, Mr. Markley happen¬ 
ed not to go to the drawer himself, and at 10 o’clock 
told Montgomery to carry the money to the Bank. 
Mr. Markley had a great deal of money in another 
Bank, and Montgomery knew it; he wrote an or¬ 
der for 200, signed his master’s name to it, offered 
it at the bank and was found out. He confessed it 
•II when it was too late. 

The person who wrote this, saw him once after¬ 
wards, and with a tear in his eye, grasping his 
hand, he said, 44 I am going to the State Prison , for 
a sixpenny glass of wine." He well remembered 
how his wretched and sinful course began. 

But this was not the worst of his case—there isa 
deeper, more dreadful prison, into which such sin¬ 
ners must be cast, and there remain throughout a 
long, long eternity, if they do not repent and turn 
from their wickedness. Now let all boys who read 
this beware of the first sin—never be tempted to 
take the smallest thing that belongs to another—if 
you are trusted with money, be sure to be careful | 
qf every cent of it; and that you may do this, re¬ 
member that the EYE OF GOD is upon you. 


BSLZaiON. 


For the Youth's Companion. 

A CHILD’S QUESTION. 

LittIe r Edwin, one night, as be went up to bed 
with his father, thus addressed him. 41 Pa, do you 
love God ?” I try to, he replied. 44 Try! Why 
do you say try ? Can’t you love God withofit 
trying ?” 

The young as well as the old ought seriously to 
ask themselves this question. When you contem¬ 
plate the character of God, if your heart does not 
flow out, of itself, without any effort, in love to him, 
you have reason to fear that you are not a Christian. 
Little Edwin might reprove you with the question 
44 Can’t you love God without trying ?” He thought 
if a man were a Christian, he would love God as a 
thirsty man would go to a fountain to drink. He 
thought that he would feel like one of old, who said, 
41 As the hart panteth after the water brooks, so 
panteth my soul after thee.” 44 Can’t you love 
God without trying?” The sinner when he sees his 
lost condition ; when he feels that unless he repent 
he must perish ; when he realizes that the pit of de¬ 
struction is just before him, tries to love God. But, 
reader, “can’t you love God without trying ?” Then 
it is time to repent and make your peace with God. 

For the Youth’s Companion. 

u Children obey your parents in the Lord, for this 
is right.” 

How agreeable it is to see children always obedi¬ 
ent and respectful to their parents, and how disa¬ 
greeable to witness the contrary. There are some 
children with whom I have a slight acquaintance, 
who are in the habit of never attending to the com¬ 
mands of their parents until they have been sever¬ 
al times repeated ; and in some instances they have 
absolutely refused to perform them. To those who 
are io this habit, 1 would address a few words. It 
is an express command of God’s holy word, that 
children should obey their parents; and few child¬ 
ren would go contrary to this command if they re¬ 
flected on the care with which their parents have 
watched over their helpless infancy, and endeavor¬ 


ed to instil into their minds correct principles and 
good habits: if they thought of this when refusing 
to obey the wise commands of a kind father or moth¬ 
er, those youth must be very depraved who would 
not instantly melt into repentant tears. It is also 
expressly disobeying the command of God, commu¬ 
nicated to us through the medium of the Holy 
Scriptures : and can it be supposed that the great 
Jehovah will not regard those with displeasure and 
anger who disobey his commands ? can they con¬ 
fide in his protection ? Certainly not. Let those 
who are in this habit think of this and turn from 
the error of their ways. J. B. F. 


_ THB yURB BBY. 

For the Youth's Companion. 

REFLECT BEFORE YOU BUY. 

44 What shall 1 buy ?—what shall I buy ?” cried 
little Francis, as he tossed up his three cents; 44 If 
you had this money, sister, what would you buy 
with it ?” 

44 Some gingerbread; O, I would; you like 
things that are sweet,” said Harriet. 

44 1 don’t want any gingerbread 1 what else shall 
I buy?” 

44 O, now I’ll tell you what; buy some of those 
red and white peppermints; they’re so pretty, so 
good, and so sweet 1” 

44 Hah, I won’t—what good will peppermints do 
me to-morrow, after the’re all eat up 7 I want to 
buy something that will last a good while.” 

44 Go and ask Pa, then—he’s a good hand to tell 
what is the best thing to buy,” said Harriet; and 
in to their father they went. 

44 Papa,” said little Francis, 44 how can I lay out 
my money to the best purpose ? If you were I 
what would you spend it for? I don’t care about 
anything that is sweet. I want something^hat will 
be as good to-morrow as to-day. Then what shall 
I buy ?” 

44 1 have often told you, children, to reflect some 
time, before you performed any transaction, how¬ 
ever trivial. Before you go on a visit, before you 
enter into conversation, and before you spend the 
least sum of money, you should reflect, and ask 
yourselves,—Is this for my advantage, and will it 
in the least benefit others ?—Am I about doing that 
which I shall have occasion to regret in 4 few days, 
or months, or even years? Or will the remem¬ 
brance of it, be the means of giving me satisfac¬ 
tion and joy ? Ask similar questions before enga¬ 
ging in auy act, remembering th.it you are accoun¬ 
table beings, and that you are placed in this world 
to glorify God, and must one day render to him an 
impartial account of all that transpires during your 
short stay on earth. What I think would be the 
best way for you to spend your money, I shall not 
say.—Reflect a short lime, and then spend it for 
what you think will be advantageous.” Then the 
children ran back to their own rooms. 

44 Now I’m sure, Harriet, I don’t know what to 
buy, do you?” said Francis. 

44 Let’s go down and look in the shop windows,” 
said Harriet; 44 perhaps we can see something that 
will do you as much good to-morrpw as to-day;” 
and out they ran, and were soon looking into the 
windows of the shops at the bottom of the street. 

44 What do you see that will be profitable to buy ?” 
said Francis. 

44 Here’s a three cent comb, a box of fish-hooks, 
some rows of pins, and a lemon ; but you have a 
comb, and a plenty of hooks, and Ma’ has pins e- 
nough, and we l^ave lemons sufficient to squeeze 
for a week.” 1 

44 Suppose I buy a fig; ’twill please Pa, and he’ll 
say we have well spent the money.” 

44 Let’s look to some other window first. There’s 
the book-store, let’s go there, and perhaps you’ll j 
buy a pretty book.” I 

44 So we will.—O what a lot of them, all full of, 
pictures. Will a book be as good next week as 
this? It will I I’ll have a book then ; find a pret¬ 
ty one, Harriet. Here’s one,—here’s one, and I 
mean to have h ; The Life of Col. James Gab- 
diner.” 


41 It looks like a pretty one. Go in and ask the 
man what he’ll take for it.” 

Francis went in and presently came out saying, 
44 I’ve got another book besides that for my money, 
called, The happy death of the Earl of Ro¬ 
chester ; a beautiful one too.” 

And then they ran home and showed the books 
to their father, and he approved of the manner they 
had laid out their money; saying, (< Now is it not 
better to purchase books with our money, than to 
spend it foolishly for plums and cakes? Books 
will be useful to you, not only to-day, but at anoth¬ 
er time.—You can read them often, but cake you 
can only eat once. Whenever you have money to 
spend, I should advise you to purchase useful and 
instructive books ; or you may be the instrument of 
doing good, by giving to the poor, and a great ma¬ 
ny other ways. As I said before you went, I say 
Swill; always reflect, and never be too hasty, for 
fear you will be led to do that for which you may 
be sorry, and have much occasion to regret.” 

Francis and his sister read their books, and found 
them entertaining and instructive. 44 1 am glad 
we did not lay out our money lor hooks, or plums, 
or cakes,or pins,or lemons,” said Francis; 44 and 
1 will always think before I buy, and never foolish¬ 
ly spend one cent.” 

Portland. D. C. C. 


THB SABBATH SCHOOL. 

THE SABBATH SCHOOL TEACHER. 

I was one Sabbath afternoon, about to close 
the school in which 1 was engaged, says a teacher, 
when a young man presented himself as a visitor, 
and requested me to allow him, if it would not 
he deemed an intrusion, to speak to the children. 
This being readily granted, he addressed them 
nearly to the following effect:— 

“ There was once a poor lad who was noted, 
even amoug his sinful companions, for his wick¬ 
edness, but especially for aWearing and Sabbath 
breaking. He, along with some others, resolved, 
one Sabbath to stone some steady hoys who were 
going to school. The boys, on being attacked, 
took to their heels; this lad followed them to the 
very door of the school, which, wbeh opened, 
(they were singing,) such a sound came from the 
room, as seemed to stun bim. He wondered 
what they could be doing inside; and a teacher 
at that moment admitted the other boys and in¬ 
vited him in. A new scene now opened itself upon 
him:—near 300-boys seated with their teachers. 
They all appeared so neat and clean, and in such 
order, that lie wished he was one of them. He 
stood for some time, a sight for the whole school, 
so dirty and ragged, that every boy in the school 
was looking at him. After some talk, he being 
a stout, good-looking lad, it was resolved to ad¬ 
mit him to the A. B. C. class. Every thing was 
new to him. The next Sabbath be appeared in 
the school, with his hair combed, and his face 
washed quite clean. He now found himself so 
much behind the other boys, that be resolved to 
strain every nerve to get up to them. He was 
very soon (Hared in the first class in tbe school; 
and after some years he was chosen a teacher.— 
He then felt he had something more to do than 
to teach—he had a soul to be saved or lost. In a 
little time he was enabled, after much prayer, to 
believe on the Lord Jesus Christ, and to rejoice 
in his salvation. The Lord then called bim to 
preach these glad tidings; and happening some 
time after to preach one Sabbath morning within 
a few miles of his old much-beloved school, he 
came with haste as soon as service was over, and 
reached the place just in time to see the lads in 
his own, very own scbool—anrf here he is note, 
speaking to you!” 

^The scene tiow became deeply affecting. He 
burst into tears, as did several others around him. 
At last he said,—“ O my dear boys, be in good 
earnest to make the most of your very great Sab¬ 
bath-school privileges! I have kept you too long; 
God bless you all!” He then made a prayer and 
spent some time in the school.—[ Youth's Friend . 

CHILDREN IN THE VALLEY OF THE MISSISSIPPI. 

Mr. Editor ,—As many of your little readers are 
doing something for the promotion of Sabbath 
schools in the West, it may not be uninteresting 
to them to learn what interest children there take 

;n them, and what good they are doing. For 
1 « 
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their information I send you the following ac- I 
count of a little girl in a Sabbath school in Ohio. 

Laura lived in a neighborhood destitute of 
meetings or a Sabbath school, till about a year 
ago. A Sabbath school was then established 
within a ha|f a mile of her father’s. As Laura 
was only six years old, and could only say her 
letters, her mother thought it was not best to send 
her. Antoinette, her sister, who was two years 
older, attended and brought home the books she 
received at the Sabbath school. These she read 
to Laura, who was very much pleased with 
them. She was not satisfied, however, with I 
what her sister told her of the Sabbath school.— 
She wished to go herself, and began to tease her 
mother to let her go with Antoinette. During 
the week, Antoinette’s teacher called to visit her, 1 
and found her reading her Sabbath school books 
to Laura. Antoinette was very glad to see him, 
and told him how anxious her sister Laura was to 
attend the Sabbath school, but, because she could 
not read, her mother thought it was not best to 
send her. The teacher told her mother, that if I 
she would send her, he would place her in a clash 
with some other little girls, and learn her to read. | 
Laura was very much pleased with this propos¬ 
al, and her mother consented to send her to the { 
Sabbath school. 

The next Sabhath Laura came to the school, 
and was placed in a class with five or six little 
gitls of her own age. She was very attentive 
to the instructions of her teacher, and although 
she had no day school to go to during the week, 
yet she was so constant in attending the Sabbath 
school, and so diligent in studying her lessons at 
home, that in less than three months from the 
time the Sabbath school began, she had learned 
to read in the Testament. She was then placed 
in the same class with her sister Antoinette, and 
learned her lesson in the Bible every week. 

In the same school were two little boys, the 
youngest between five and six years of age, and 
the oldest between seven and eight, whose exam¬ 
ple is worthy of record and imitation. Their pa¬ 
rents were very poor, and were unable-to furnish 
them with hats or shoes. Yet, rain or shine, 
these two little boys would come to the Sabbath 
school, bare-headed, and bare footed. I have 
seen them come half a mile bare-footed, when 
the snow was two or three inches deep, rather 
than stay awuy. And they rarely came without 
having learned their lessons well, and read 
through their library book.— [S. S. ^Treasury. 


NATURAL HISTORY. 


THE LOCUST. 

Whoever has read the Bible, knows something 
of the Locust, and of the terrible destruction that 
this little insect makes when it comes in its myriads 
•of myriads, to lay waste and to devour. Even in our 
country, we know something of the mischief that it 
can do: and no doubt there are many among our 
young readers who have heard of the Locust Year . 
But compared with the swarms of locusts that are 
almost constantly going on with their work of deso¬ 
lation in one part or other of the great continent 
of Asia, our locusts seem hardly worthy of the 
name. It is to give our young friends some ideas 
of those swarms—and to lay before them one more 
proof of the perfect agreement of the descriptions 
in God’s word with the state of things in the same 
countries even now—that we have copied the fol¬ 
lowing passages from a late account of a journey of 
two Moravian missionaries into Tartary. 

44 They broke in from the south,” one of the mis¬ 
sionaries say, 44 in a terrific swarm, scarcely more 
than two yards from the ground. They moved to¬ 
wards the north, in a column more than three quar¬ 
ters of a mile in width, and which was an hour or 
more in passing. As this remarkable phenomenon j 
took place not far from our coach, I got into the! 
midst of them, to observe them more closely, and 
they formed a kind of impenetrable arch just 
over my head. The noise which they made in fly¬ 
ing resembled that of a loud waterfall at a distance, 
and was accompanied by a slight rattling.” 

Of another swarm that had settled, he says: 
“ The whole ground looked as if it had been sprink¬ 
led with pea shells. It was curious to observe that 
their heads were all turned to the west, and that 
io this direction they were devouring every blade 


of grass with frightful assiduity. In the sunshine, 
their wings appeared like silver or glass,and reflect¬ 
ed a tremulous light. Where we passed through 
their ranks, they rose in thick clouds, with a loud 
rattling, caused by the flapping of their wings a- 
gainst one another, and continued whizzing in ir¬ 
regular groups through the space around us, like 
snow, when it falls in large flakes. The path 
which they left for us,was about twenty paces wider 
than our line of march ; and it was immediately 
filled up at the same distance behind us, as if by 
falling clouds. They were so nimble, that we i 
found it difficult to catch any of them, particularly 
as onr journey took place in the heat of the day, 
and in the sunshine, when they are always most 
active. The dogs were highly delighted with cha¬ 
sing these swarms, and snapping as many as they 
could out of the air, which they accomplished with 
more facility in the cool of the evening. Many of 
these locusts were in their first state, when they are 
of a dark orange color; others had nearly reached 
their full growth. After a few days, they had al¬ 
most all completed their change, and were able to 
rise like their comrades into the air, to seek new 
districts.”— Children's Magazine . 


EDITORIAL. 


WHEN WILL YOU GO TO CHRIST / 

There are now very few children in our country, 
connected with Christian families, who do not at¬ 
tend Sabbath Schools. This is a verj^ great privi¬ 
lege, and it is peculiar to the present generation. 
Twenty years ago, there was not such a school in 
America; now they are established in almost every 
village,particularly in the older settlements. Almost 
all children too love to attend these schools, and are 
very willing to allow that God has been very kind 
to them, in giving them privileges so much better 
than their fathers had. They would not stay away 
for any money that could be given them, or from 
any other inducement. 

But I am afraid children too seldom think for 
what purpose they go to school; and what is the 
object of their beloved teachers, in taking so much 
pains to teach them. Do yop imagine, children, 
that all you have to do is, to commit your lessons, 
go to school and recite them, listen to the prayers 
and exhortations, and then go away and think no 
more about it ? Or is it the only desire of your 
parents, and pastors, and teachers, to have the 
Scriptures stored up in your memory, to do you 
good when you grow up to manhood ? Is it your 
own purpose merely to learn the truth now, and 
obey it when you are old ? There is loo much rea¬ 
son to fear that you have no higher object, and that 
the blessed doctrines and precepts of the gospel 
now do your souls but little good ; and that you 
are indulging the fond hope of being excused for 
neglecting the invitations of the Saviour at present, 
and of obtaining the knowledge of Christ and eter¬ 
nal life many years hence. Now this is by no 
means the great object for which the Bible and 
preachers of the gospel are sent to us. It is not the 
great object of Christ and his friends in gathering 
the children into Sabbath schools, and giving them 
instruction in heavenly things. Your pious parents 
and friends, after all this, feel that nothing is done 
till you repent, and believe, and obey the gospel. 
They have 41 continual sorrow in their hearts” con¬ 
cerning you, however attentive and obedient you 
may be, 44 till Christ is formed in you tho hope of 
glory.” They can have 44 no rest in their spirits” 
when they think of you, (and they think of you ev¬ 
ery day and almost every hour,) till they see you 
i mourning for your sins, taking Christ’s yoke upon 
you, subscribing with your own hands unto the 
Lord, and sitting down by their side to commemo¬ 
rate his sufferings which he bore upon the cross. 

Now therefore, when will you go to Christ ? Will 
you go to-day ? Will you now flee from the wrath 
to come, and lay hold on eternal life ? What say 
you to the solemn question ? Let me lay before 
you a few thoughts, which may press you to an im¬ 
mediate decision. 



Have you not learned from the Bible, that yoy 
are sinners? Do you not know that you have gone 
astray from God, ever since you knew good from 
evil ? Do you not know that you are condemned 
and *1081 forever unless you'repent and believe in 
Christ? Do you not know that Christ died to save 
you ; and that the whole purport of the gospel is to 
invite you early to his arms? Do you not know 
that you mu^t die? Do you know that you shall 
not die this night? Have you not learned from the 
Bible and the grave-yard, that hundreds and thou¬ 
sands of children are called every year into eter¬ 
nity ? Do you not feel that you are guilty and 
undone, and that you must have a new heart be¬ 
fore you can. go to the presence of God ? 

You ought also to know, that many children of 
late years have been converted to God. Formerly, 
Christians scarcely expected their children should 
repent till they were almost or quite grown up; 
and they did not. But even then, most of the con¬ 
versions took place among young people; those 
who lived to middle life or old age, almost always 
went on hardened and stupid to their graves. Now 
by Sabbath Schools and other means, children know 
the truth when they are very young, and a good pro¬ 
portion of them have been made wise to eternal life. 
But those who now refuse,and resist the Holy Ghost, 
become hardened in their sins much earlier. O it 
would be better that you had never seen a Sabbath 
school, or heard the admonitions and prayers of 
those who care so early for your souls, than that 
you should know the truth to tlisobey it and grow 
up to rebel against the light. O when will you go 
to Christ ? 

One more awakening consideration is, that God 
is now blessing Sabbath schools abundantly. You 
may have heard or read, perhaps, that there are 
now a great many revivals of religion in our country, 
and that they are commencing in new places almost 
every day. It is also a fact, that the scholars of 
Sabbath schools and Bible classes share largely in 
the work. The dear Children are sitting indeed 
at the feet of Christ, hearkening to instruction as 
they never did before, lifting up their voices and 
their Hearts in prayer, and giving their hearts and 
their lives to the service of God. You have read 
the gracious words of God to his church, and espe¬ 
cially to believing parents : 44 1 will pour water up¬ 
on him that is thirsty,and floods upon the dry ground, 

I will pour my Spirit upon my seed, and my bless¬ 
ing upon thine offspring; and they shall spring up 
as among the grass, as willows by the water cour¬ 
ses.” This day is this prediction fulfilled in our 
ears, and before our eyes. Happy are the children 
that are thus reconciled to God and adopted into 
his family. Happy are the parents, who embrace 
their beloved offspring as new-born heirs of the 
kingdom. Will you , reader, have a share in the 
blessing ? Will you come to Christ now, and be¬ 
come a vessel of mercy ? 


POETRY. 


From tho Parent*! Gift 

A PLEA AGAINST CRUEL PRIDE.* 

There's beaut? in the violet. 

That blows bv yonder wall; 

And many love its sweetness; yet 
The violet is small. 

There’s richness in the brilliant gem, 
That decks the coronal; 

And many wish it were for them, 

And yet the diamond’s small. 

There’s music in the Nightingale, 

Heard with delight by all j 

Yet tho' so sweet her warble tale, 

The Nightingale is small. 

Why then upon a child like me, 

Should aught contemptuous fall ? 

Why may I not as virtuous be, 

Though God has made me small f 

Pfz w 

• By a girl vsry small for her age. 

FOR A YOUNG LADY’S SAMPLER. 

JESUS, permit thy gracious name to stand. 

As the first efforts of an infant’s hand; 

And while her fingers o’er this canvass move, 
Engage her tender heart to seek thy love* 

With thy dear children let her share a part. 

And write thy name, thyself, upon Iter heart. 
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“THE FAMILY TEMPERANCE MEETING. 

Or an Illustration of the Nature, Symptoms and Danger of 
Intemperance. By the author of Sabbath School Teachers’ Vis¬ 
its.” The contents arc, as its title imports, a conversation be¬ 
tween the members of a family, wherein the father instructs his 
children respecting the nature and advantages of Temperance 
Societies, and the extent and evils of Intemperance. Too 
much pains cannot be taken to instil into the minds of the young, 
the wholesome principles contained in this little book. The out 
illustrates a passage at the close of the extracts. 

Mr. W. Newell . * How many drunkards do 
you suppose the temperance movement has reform¬ 
ed ?’ 

Mr. Newell. * From accounts which I have 
lately seen, I should think the* number would ex¬ 
ceed seven hundred within the last three years. 
Some of these persons have become respectable and 
active members of Temperance Societies. The 
changeto them, and to their families, is one which 
language fails to describe. To see those who but 
lately were sunk below the brutes that perish, 
degraded in body and mind, a curse to themselves 
'. and to all connected with them,—now restored , to 
^the use and enjoyment of all the faculties of ration¬ 
al, social, and intellectual beings,— to see them in 
many instances, bending as devout worshippers in 
the sanctuary .of God, and using their most strenu¬ 
ous exertions to benefit their fellow creatures, is e- 
nough to excite gratitude in any heart that is sus¬ 
ceptible of benevolent feeling. 1 have often thought, 
that on such a change, angels would gaze with rap¬ 
ture.* 

Mr. W. Newell. * The change you have des¬ 
cribed is indeed great and happy. But seven hun¬ 
dred is a small proportion of the number you stated 
as intemperate. 1 

Mr. Newell. * It is very small; and I freely 
confess that I do not expect a very large propor¬ 
tion of those who are considered confirmed drunk¬ 
ards, will ever be reformed, so long as it is possi¬ 
ble for them to obtain the intoxicating cup. But 
when we think of one of these wretched beings, 
and of the misery which he spreads through the lit¬ 
tle circle with which he is connected,—can we 
think it a small thing to save him from utter ruin, 
—|-his wife from that sorrow which rends the heart, 
i bis children from being ragged, hungry, uneduca- 
ted; and what Is worse than all, following their 
father’s example, and growing up a family of drunk¬ 
ards! Shall we, my brother, who profess to be 
gaided by the principles of that religion wbiph 



* seeketh not her o<nn ,’ refuse to deny ourselves for 
the sake of promoting so great a charity?—And 
when we think not of one simply, but seven hundred 
reformations accomplished in the short space of 
three years,—shall we despise it as the day of small 
things?” 

His brother was silent, and Mr. Newell continu¬ 
ed. * One reformation of this kind has recently 
occurred within my own knowledge. The subject 
of it was, ten years since, an industrious and res¬ 
pectable mechanic. A family of promising child¬ 
ren were growing up around him ; his business was 
good, and his prospects fair for securing a decent 
competency; but unfortunately he imbibed a love 
for strong drink, in consequence, I believe, of at 
first using it for medicine. The habit insensibly 
increased, until it obtained a complete ascendancy 
over him. As is frequently the case, it affected 
both his temper and his reason, so that in his par¬ 
oxysms of drunkeness, he, who used to be a kind 
husband, and affectionate father, resembled a de¬ 
mon, or a wild beast, let loose to devour and des¬ 
troy. His partner frequently trembled for her life, 
and his children fled affrighted at his approach. 
The little property he had obtained, by honest in¬ 
dustry, was soon wasted, while the greater part of 
his time he was incapable of earning anything. 
He was not always drunk, however, and in his so¬ 
ber moments he reflected with shame and horror 
on his situation. In this state of things, a kind 
neighbor put into his hands some of the temperance 
publications of the day, showing the danger and 
guilt of intemperance, and stating the only remedy 
to be entire abstinence. He determined to try it, 
and by the blessing of God, succeeded. For more 
than a year he has not tasted ardent spirit. Peace 
is restored to his family; his wife, forgetting all 
that has past, again feels for him the affection of 
former days ; his children are no longer afraid of 
him ; the elder ones regard him with renewed re¬ 
spect, while the little ones fondle round him as he 
returns from work, and call him their own dear papa.' 
From an early fid0r?in the morning till late at night, 
the sound of too&is heard in his work-shop; and 
his family, lately threatened with abject poverty, 
are now comfortably supplied with all the necessa¬ 
ries of life. 


_ N ARRATIVE. 

For the Youth* t Companion. 

0 JOB ELK1NSON. 

Job Elkinson was not given to books; further¬ 
more, he would not study. It was his delight, his 
love and his joy, to be always ‘ in some scrape,* as 
he termed it. Nor were his parents over much an¬ 
xious,to have Job stuffed with learning. " He won’t 
go to the Legislature,” say they, " nor will he be 
senator to Congress; and if he can get a decent 
living, that is all he can expect.” And Job knew 
his parents did not care about his improvement; 
therefore he took advantage, and often you would 
nolsee him within the doors of a school-house from 
one week’s end to another, and would seldom meet 
him in the street. He was generally skulking 
about the wharves stealing oysters, old junk, and 
lobster claws.—He was shy, and seldom detected. 
And besides this, he had such an innocent look, 
that you would presume him to be some indigent 
wanderer .seeking his long lost parents in the "wilds 
of North America.” But he was pretty well known 
by the laboring class of society ; and it would fill 
quite a volume to relate all the punishments, and 
horsewhippings, and cowhidings, and cuffing*, and 
kickings that he received. I will relate one how¬ 
ever* 


"Here’s a fine chance for me to hook a pocket-full 
of oysters,” thought Job, as he squeezed himself in¬ 
to a narrow apartment, while the poor laborer was 
lifting his basket from the boat. His eye was on 
Job, for he had seen him before, while the silly 
fellow thought he was undiscovered ; and for curi¬ 
osity’s sake, the oysterman went behind his stall 
to watch the movements of the rogue. No sooner 
had he gone, than Job’s pockets were crowded full, 
and in a quite easy frame of mind he was moving 
off, whistling at his good luck, and half laughing 
for joy ; when lo! a heavy hand was upon him ; It 
was the oysterman’s. ” You’re not away quite so 
easy, Sir, I can tell you,” said he, and soon brought 
him back and badahiqi discharge his load ; and by 
the assistance of a 'merry tar,’ they bound the young 
thief, and with a stout rope’s end finely lashed his 
back, so that Job was not seen near that stall again 
for a good six months. 

Elkinson was now about sixteen, and his parents 
sought in vain for an occupation that would suit 
their son. There is Mr Groves, the joiner; Mr. 
Bell, the block-maker; Mr. Todd, the jeweller; 
and Mr. Sbarpshoot, the barber ; but none of these 
would taka." the young rascal and thief,” as ma¬ 
ny people now called him. Job had but few asso¬ 
ciates, and they were scarcely a fig better than him¬ 
self. “ I almost wish now, that we had given yon 
a better education,” said his mother, " and there 
would have been some prospect for you to enter as 
clerk in some store, or you might have kept school. 
But I’m sure I dont know where you can get a place 
now.” 

“ I’ll tell you where, mother,” said Job ,."pack 
me up a bundle of clothes, and I’ll go to another 
town.” 

" But where will you go?” 

" No matter where ; you just put up my clothes.” 

" I would, if I thought there were any prospect 
for you.” 

But Job urged a little, and a trunk full of clothes 
was collected, and in a few days he left his home, 
dressed in a new trim with a dollar in his pocket, 
which his father gave him to seek his fortune with. 
Job’s parents were not poor; but they were close 
and negligent and cared wholly for the things of 
this world. 

Young Elkinson would not tell whither he was 
going; he did not even inform his father. "But*,” 
thought he, " I will get a great way from home;” 
nor did he stop until he was two hundred miles or 
more from his native town. On his arrival at P—, 
he made diligent search for a situation; but being 
questioned as lo his progress in writing, arithmetic, 
and grammar, he had to acknowledge his deficien¬ 
cy, and could get no employment. " Young roan,” 
said the last person on Whom he intended to call, 
" as you are a stranger here, and have no friends, 
if you will promise to be diligent in your studies, 
I will take you into my store; and if you make a 
right improvement of your time, in less than six 
months you will be serviceable to me, and I can 
afford to give you wages*” Job thanked Mr. White 
for his generous offer, and promised he would study 
all his spare time. And in fact he did, to the as¬ 
tonishment of all my readers, and made rapid pro¬ 
gress in whatever he undertook. He forsook all 
his boyish actions, and resolved to be something in 
the world. And whoever entered Mr. White's 
store, found him pursuing some useful study, and 
often was the remark whispered to his master’s ear, 
"that young man will make something yet.” 

Job often found it difficult to attend to his books, 
he had so long neglected them; but he was deter¬ 
mined to persevere, and by the time he was eigh¬ 
teen, he was denominated an excellent scholar. 
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Still he did not lag; but pushed straight forward, 
encountered all obstacles, and came out conqueror. 
There was a striking contrast between Job now, 
and when he was fifteen; and he was even a won¬ 
der to himself. He seemed to have been dreaming 
all his days, to neglect his books,when he now found 
they contained so much instruction. At twenty, 
Elkinson’s wages were considerably increased ; the 
whole care of the establishment was intrusted to 
his fidelity, and his duties were discharged in a 
praise-worthy manner. Mr. While often went on 
long journeys, with as little anxiety about his busi¬ 
ness, as he would have had at home. 

“ We are about forming a Sabbath School, Mr. 
Elkinson,” said a young man to him one day, “and 
should’nt you like to take a class?” 

“ Nothing could please me better, if I were but 
qualified for the important station. If I thought I 
should in the least degree prove beneficial to the 
children, 1 would not hesitate a moment to engage 
in the undertaking.” 

“But Sir as we have but few religious young men, 
I think you had better make up your mind to unite 
with us in attempting to benefit the young.** 

“ I will think about it, Sir, and inform you pre¬ 
vious to the next Sabbath,” said Job, and the young 
man departed. Perhaps it would not be amiss to 
state here, that Elkinson had turned his mind to¬ 
wards religion. He was now an anxious enquirer 
after the truth as it is in Jesus. He attended, when 
praticable, all meetings for prayer and social wor¬ 
ship, and began in secret to lift up his desires to 
heaven for a new heart. He knew not how he 
could instruct others, while he remained an unbe¬ 
liever ; but be continued constantly and earnestly 
to supplicate for mercy, and before the Sabbath 
came, the Lord was pleased to grant him answers 
of peace. Now he felt like a new being in a new 
world ; directly went to Mr. Johns, the young man, 
and informed him of his change, and his accep¬ 
tance of the friendly offer. Mr. J. congratulated 
him on his finding acceptance with God, and peace 
of mind with a hope of eternal life. 

[Remainder next week.] 

_ MORALITY. _ 

For the Youth *• Companion* 

“ WHO’S GOT IT ?” 

As I was returning home the other evening, I 
beard an unusual noise, and on approaching it, I 
found it proceeded from my own house. At first, 
I conjectured that our children, some of whom had 
just begun to attend a singing school, had all uni¬ 
ted, (for even the smallest has an ear for music, 
by which I mean a great inclination for making a 
noise,) I say, had all united, and with the help of 
some of their little friends were murdering that 
beautiful piece of music “ Watchman, tell us of the 
night.” I soon, however, discovered my mistake; 
for on entering the house,I found some ten or twelve 
boys and girls, seated in a circle, each holding his 
neighbor by the wrist. In the centre was one, 
whose business it appeared to be to obtain some 
precious commodity, which she imagined was pass¬ 
ing from hand to hand around the circle. This 
commodity was no less a treasure than an old brass 
thimble . The person in whose hands this treasure 
was found, was obliged to take the place of the 
finder, which was considered a § a station quite 
undesirable, so that the whole “ring” were in a 
tute of great anxiety. Some, because they had it, 
and were afraid they should be detected before 
they could pass it into the hands of their next 
neighbor; and others because they were afraid it 
would be their turn next. When I entered the 
room I was scarcely noticed, they were so much 
engaged in their play. It was all noise and con¬ 
fusion. If you would have an idea of it, fancy 
yourself in a farm-yard surrounded by the hens, 
and turkeys, and ducks, and geese, and pigs, and 
sheep, all bleating and squealing and quacking 
and cackling together. “ Don’t tread on my toe,” 
says Mary Sensitive, “ Don’t scratch so,” cries her 
sister Judy. “ Here it goes,” bawls Jack Sly¬ 
boots—“not as you know on,” cries Sam.“Get out,” 


screamed Miss Modest, at (he very top of her voice, 
but she would not have been guilty of so impolite 
a phrase, if Susan Boisterous had not made an at¬ 
tack upon her at the very moment when the thim¬ 
ble was passing through her hands. “ Haw, haw, 
haw,” roared Ned Ludicrous. “Giggle, gigfje, 
giggle/* laughed Fanny Tickle’em. * Who’s got 
it?” cried Susan half despairing, with a face like 
a lobster, “ who’s got it ?” “ m-e-w” drawled 
Timothy Take-off, and then they all roared in one 
grand chorus. Poor Susan, after exhausting all 
her bodily strength and all her patience, of which 
she had not an overstock, at length found the thim¬ 
ble in Bill Tinker’s pocket. “ New, that a’nt fair,” 
was the universal cry. “ You ugly critiur y you,” 
said Susan. “ ’Tis a shame, 9 ’ said Judy—But Mr. 
Editor, I cannot tell you all—I leave you and your 
young readers to guess the rest—This is what they 
call, “ playing thimble!” I know not that your city 
masters and misses have such boisterous plays; 
but suspect from a remark of yours in one of your 
late Companions, that even they are not so well 
behaved in all cases as might be wished. 

Now, I should like to offer a word of advice to 
all the Susans and Fannys and Neds and Timo- 
thys, who must play thimble , and that is, to make 
less noise. 

“ Qne at a time/ 9 said uncle Ben, when he 
heard a number of people all talking at once, and 
I would make the same remark to all masters and 
missess who play thimble. “ One at a time.’ 

And to those who laugh loud and long on such 
occasions, and to those who titter and giggle I 
would say, what ere you laughing at: Fools laugh 
at nothing. Bpt I hear some Susan Boisterous (for 
I dare say, you have some sifch among your read¬ 
ers) saying, “ There would be no fun at all in 
the play, if we could not all talk and laugh at once.” 
Aye, Susan, is that the grand secret? are loud 
laughing and senseless jokes and uproar and “ con¬ 
fusion worse confounded” necessary to make a play 
go off well ? If a play is so destitute of all sense 
and meaning, that you must resort to the dialect 
and business of fools to make it interesting, it were 
better to give it up. D. 

[Quere. Will our good friend “ D.” show the children some 
“ more excellent way” of getting an evening’s entertainment 1 
In the meantime, we will copy the following article from the 
Journal of Health:] 

AMUSEMENTS FOR CHILDREN. 

The following excellent reiqai^s upon the proper 
amusements and toys of children, we have trans¬ 
lated from the German of Struve. They occur in 
his work on Physical education, and are recom¬ 
mended to the attentive perusal of every parent. 

Sedentary games may be well adapted to the a- 
musement of day-laborers and rustics who fatigue 
themselves by hard work during the day; but for 
children, whose principal employment should be 
play, they are improper. In our opinion, therefore, 
inactive amusements should be resortfed to only in 
certain cases as an occasional substitute for others, 
and continued but for a short time. Exercise is 
the very soul of play; because the activity of the 
different powers is attended with immediate conse¬ 
quences to the mental and bodily prosperity of the 
individual. For this obvious reason, the games 
| which require muscular exertion are not only con¬ 
ducive to health, but also improve the senses and 
unfold the understanding.—To put things together 
and separate them, to erect and destroy houses 
built of blocks and other similar materials, to trun¬ 
dle a hoop, fly a kite, or arrange and construct 
little vehicles in their own way, all these arediver- 
1 sions which ought to be sedulously encouraged, by 
I procuring the articles requisite for such pursuits. 
These, however, should be simple, and of little in¬ 
trinsic value, as that is soon enhanced in the pos¬ 
sesion of the young. On this account also, a ball, 
a top, a hobby-horse, a little chaise, a wheel-barrow 
which they can manage without extraneous assist¬ 
ance, are preferable to a wooden doll or the figures 
representing horses and carriages, which afford 
them amusement merely by their appearance. 

Nor should girls be excluded from active exer¬ 


cise. It is a material error in physical education 
to make that ill-founded distinction between the 
sexes, which condeifins female children, from their 
cradle,to a sedentary life, by permitting them scarce¬ 
ly any other play things than dolls and tinsel work 
or trinkets, while their sprightly brothers amuse 
themselves with their hoop and other active diver¬ 
sions. Such premature refinement is dearly pur¬ 
chased at the expense of health and a cheerful 
mind. 

All amusements are most beneficial to health in 
the open air; aud were it possible to keep a child 
continually in the fields and gardens, there would 
be no occasion to supply them with playthings. Be¬ 
nign nature would present them with a sufficient 
variety of objects for their amusement—they would 
find an inexhaustible source of materials for Con¬ 
structing toys, which being works of their own 
creation, could not fail to be more useful than the 
most expensive artificial contrivances. 

Society increases the charms of juvenile amuse¬ 
ments. It is indeed desirable and rational to al¬ 
low a number of children to assemble; but it would 
be prudent to watch their conduct, though without 
rigor or unnecessary interference on the part of 
the tutor, as they are then in their most happy state 
It has been proposed to establish,in every large city 
public pleasure grounds appropriated to the use of 
young people, and likewise to appoint proper in¬ 
spectors to keep them under certain restrictions 
Such regulations would, in various instances be 
productive of good effects; they would prevent ma¬ 
ny ill-bred boys from running about the streets 
where they are under no control, and where they 
learn from each other most improper practices. It 
is doubtful whether this suggestion will ever be re¬ 
alized—though a public pleasure ground exclusive¬ 
ly appropriated for the use of children, would eer* 
tainly be of infinitely more importance to the health 
and iqorals of youth, than theatres, ball rooms, or 
places of public parade. 

On the whole, it is equally important for child¬ 
ren to be allowed their regular play-hours, as to be 
compelled to attend school: indeed the former 
would be productive of greater advantages for the 
improvement of their physical and intellectual fac¬ 
ulties, than the latter mechanical habit at an age 
when they are not yet susceptible of scholastic in- 
struction. 


_ OBITUARY. 

JOSEPH BROWN. ^ 

Some time during the past season, a colored 
boy and orphan, belonging to the African school at 
Cincinnati, by the name of Joseph Brown, died of 
a liver complaint. The case of this youth affords 
an encouraging instance of the good effects of Sab¬ 
bath-school instruction. His age was about thir¬ 
teen. From his first attendance, his teacher found 
him of an amiable and docile disposition. He was 
always more perfect in his lessons than others in 
his class, although he had less time for study be- 
mg apprenticed to a barber who kept him constant¬ 
ly employed during the day and evening The 
good effects of instruction, however, were soon 
visible in his conduct. Though sometimes a little 
wild himself, he ever, upon reflection, evinced 
great compunctions of conscience, and would often 
reprove his companions for their thoughtlessness 
and improper conduct. This tenderness of con¬ 
science continued to increase while he lived He 
had often been employed to ride the race hor- 
bes in Kentucky for money. One* day he told his 
teacher that he had been offered a dollar to ride at 
a race which would soon take place, and asked 
whether it would be right. His teacher told him 
he thought not. He replied, he was very poor and 
needed the money very much, but if you think it is 
not right I will not do it. His teacher gave him 
twenty-five cents, and commended him for his re- 
solution. 


A few weeks before his sickness, he was observ- 
ed to be very much affected in the time of singing and 
prayer always kneeling during the latter exercise, 
though it is not customary in the school. In his 
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selection of books he ever chose those which contain- j 
ed hymns and prayers, many of which he leam^and 
would often repeat them, particularly the hymn 
commencing, 

“ Come humble pinner in wIiom breait 

A thousand thoughts revolve. *' 

As he had been very regular and punctual in his 
attendance, his teacher was much surprised on his 
being absent for two or three weeks, and on inqui-! 
ry, found that he was sick. As soon as circum¬ 
stances would permit, he paid him a visit. He 
found him declining very fast, though on the first 
visit he was able to sit up and read a little in the 
Bible. His teacher conversed with him on the 
subject of religion with reference to his approach¬ 
ing dissolution. He appeared resigned, and said, 
if it was the will of God, he* had no wish to live. 
He thanked his teacher for all his kindness,and said 
he should have reason to bless God in eternity for 
what he had learnt in the Sabbath school. Previ¬ 
ous to his sickness, his sister, with whom he lived, 
remarked that he was fond of retiring often by him¬ 
self when he had a leisure moment. When asked 
the reason of this, he would always reply with much 
simplicity, “ 1 am trying to pray” His end was 
peaceful and happy. 

Thus through the influence of divine grace was 
this poor orphan taught by the Spirit of God the 
way of salvation. What a lesson of encouragement 
does this instance afford to Sabbath school teachers 
to persevere in this delightful method of doing good. 
Oh who would not rather be instrumental in lead¬ 
ing one such poor wandering child to God, than to 
wear the crown of the mightiest monarch ? Thrones 
may crumble, and coronets may fade; but an im¬ 
mortal soul, renovated by the Spirit of God, will 
shine with surpassing brightness throughout eter¬ 
nal ages.— S. S. Journal . 


BBLZOZON. 

From the Youth*§ Friend. 

ON CHRIST ASCENDING INTO HEAVEN. 

“ O mamma, what a delightful place must heav¬ 
en be V* said Harriet, as she sat by her mother's 
side, sewing. " Papa told me the other day, that 
there will be no need of the sun, nor of the moon, 
as God himself is the glory of it. Yes, he told me 
that in heaven there will be neither sin nor pain ; 
but that we shall be forever happy in the presence 
of Jesus. Do you think I shall ever get to this de¬ 
lightful place, mamma T" 

44 My dear,” replied Mrs. M. 44 no one can get 
to heaven, but those who love Jesus. Do you love 
him, Harriet 1” 

With much simplicity, whilst a blush rose on 
her cheek, little Harriet said, “ I pray, dear mam¬ 
ma, that I may love Jesus ; for I am sure I wish to 
do so.” 

44 Well then, my love, I hope God, who has taught 
you thus to pray, will kindly hear your prayers, and 
give you a heart truly to love your blessed Saviour. 
Where is Jesus now, my dear child 1” “ He is in 

heaven, 11 said Harriet. “ But do, dear mamma, 
tell me how he went there.” 

Mrs. M. who always delighted to lead her belov¬ 
ed child to the knowledge of Jesus, being herself 
an humble follower of the Lord, cheerfully com¬ 
plied with her request. 

“ You must know, my dear Harriet, that Jesus 
was alive before he lived upon earth. As the Son 
of God, he was one with the Father from all etemi- j 
ty ; though as the Son ef man he was born in Beth¬ 
lehem, when he took upon him our nature. . 

“ My dear, this is a great mystery : but God'h&s 
revealed it to us; and we must pray for grace to 
receive it. Jesus is God and man; and in this glo- 
‘rious mystery we must fully and entirely believe, if 
we wish to be saved.” 

44 What do you mean by mystery asked Har¬ 
riet. “ I mean, my dear, that this is a truth which 
far exceeds the powers of our minds to comprehend. 
St. Paul says , 1 Great is the mystery of godliness ; 
Ood was manifest in the flesh.’ 

“ This divine Saviour, then, came down from 
heaven to save us from our sins, by obeying the ho¬ 


ly law of God, which we have broken ; and by dy¬ 
ing upon the cross for us sinners who deserve to die 
ourselves.” 

“ This was indeed kind,”, said Harriet; 44 I al¬ 
ways love those two lines in the hymn,— 

* Nothing brought him from above, 

Nothing but redeeming love.' " 

44 When our Saviour,” said Mrs. M., “ was laid in 
the grave, his apostles had all their hopes buried 
with him. They had no idea of his rising again, 
though he had told them be should. But how as¬ 
tonished and delighted were they, when he appear¬ 
ed to them once more, and assured them it was he 
himself who stood before them! He showed 
them his hands and his feet pierced with the nails; 
and his side also pierced with the spear. Then 
they saw and believed. 

44 For about forty days our blessed Redeemer re* 
mained upon the earth, teaching and comforting 
his apostles. One day he led them out as far as to 
Bethany, and he lifted up his hands and blessed 
them. And it came to pass while he blessed them, 
he was parted from them, and carried up into heav¬ 
en, and a cloud received him out of their sight. 

“How delightful, my dear Harrietts the thought, 
that the last act of our Lord upon earth was the act 
of blessing his disciples ! And now that he is in 
heaven, he still continues to bless his faithful peo¬ 
ple by sending to them the Comforter, even the 
Spirit of truth, to guide them into all truth.” 

“ If I had been there,” said Harriet, “how I 
should have stood looking up after my ascending 
Saviour ?” “ And so did his disciples,” said Mrs. 

M.: “ * bu,t while they looked stedfastly toward heav-! 
en as he went up, behold two men/ or angels in 
the form of men, * stood by them in white apparrel, 
who said, Ye men of Galilee, why stand ye gazing 
up into heaven ? this same Jesus which is taken up 
from you into heaven, shall so come in like man¬ 
ner as ye have seen him go into heaven. Then 
they returned to Jerusalem, and continued with 
one accord in prayer and supplication, 1 according 
to our Lord’s command, that they should tarry in 
the city of Jerusalem till 4 they should receive the 
promise of the Father, even the gift of the Holy 
Ghost.’ 

“ Now, my dear love, may you often think of the 
dying love, the rising power, and the ascending 
grace of the Saviour. By his death may you die 
unto sin ; by his resurrection may you rise to new¬ 
ness of life ; and by his ascension into heaven, may 
your heart be fixed upon things above ! Then will 
Christ be indeed a Saviour to you ; and when death 
shall call you away from this world of sorrow, you 
will be admitted into that delightful place, where 
there is no night, nor sin, nor pain, but where all 
will be bliss and joy for ever.” 

Harriet rose from her seat,threw her arms around 
her mother's neck, and with tears in her eyes said, 
“ Thank you for this account of Jesus ascending 
into heaven t I hope i shall be indeed his child, 
and dwell with him for ever.” 



ELIZABETH AND HER MOTHER. 

“I had a delightful walk this afternoon, ma,” 
said Elizabeth to her mother, as they sat togeth¬ 
er in the parlour just after tea. 

“ I am glad you were pleased with it, dear. It 
was a charming afternoon. The closing days of 
a long, cold winter, such as this had been, are al¬ 
ways welcome to me. I admire to watch the 
snow, as it gradually wastes away in the fields, 
and to see the alteration in the place of the sun, 
as it shines over the mantel. Have the spring 
birejs begun to appear yet ?” 

44 I should think not many yet, mother. But 
in the warmest part of the forenoon yesterday, I 
saw a whole band of them on the great elm-tree 
by the barn ; and they sung so prettily ! They 
must have mistaken the season. Perhaps they 
imagined that spring had really come, the sky 
was so bright, and the pine-trees in the wood look¬ 
ed so green and beautiful in the noon-day sun.” 

44 Dear little birds,” said her mother; 44 I fear 
they will perish with the cold. It is often ysry 
stormy in March. It is like enough we may 
have high winds before the end of the month, 


end snow so deep that you cannot go to school.” 

44 Yes, me; perhaps so. But I was delighted 
to see them about so early in the year. It seems 
as if -they were determined to enjoy the summer 
from its very beginning.” 

Elizabeth had a pious mother, who delighted 
to seize every opportunity to impress upon the 
mind of her daughters lessons of truth and duty. 
And she was very anxious that she might become 
a Christian in her childhood, like the little ones 
you read of in Janeway’s Token for Children.— 
If you bad followed them in their walks, you 
might have often heard the mother talking to 
Elizabeth of Christ and heaven. And if you 
had been at bar chamber door, you might have 
seen her kneeling by her daughter and praying that 
God would make bar a holy child. In the night 
too, when every eye was closed, and none beard, 
the Omniscient heard the breathings of her ten¬ 
der heart. 4 O God, make my daughter a pious 
child.’ Accordingly, after a momentary silence, 
she said: 1 

44 This may remind you of your duty to em¬ 
ploy all your life in the best manner possible.— 
Of this I have often talked to you. The birds 
have bright feathers and a lovely form, and their 
warbling is very sweet. But when tbeir summer 
is past, or some unexpected aecident happens to 
them, they lay aside their beauties, and huah 
their music forever. To them, no brighter sum¬ 
mer wakes. But my daughter is born to a high¬ 
er destination; and when the rose has faded 
from her cheek, and the light bounding! of youth 
are exchanged for the cold stiffness of the grave, 
she will be, I hope—I tremble, yet I hope, glori¬ 
ous and happy as an angel.” 

After a pause of a few moments, while Eliza¬ 
beth looked steadily at the fire, where stick after 
stick had kindled up, till the room had grown 
uncomfortably warm, thus furnishing half el rea¬ 
son for a slight blush upon her countenance, she 
said,— 44 O ma, I often hope so too. I shall nev¬ 
er forget that beautiful figure of Dr. Alexander’s, 
applied to a pious little child. He says such a 
child is an angel in the chrysalis state. Mrs. W. 
says the chrysalis state is the state of a caterpil¬ 
lar, immediately before he becomes a butterfly. 
And so the pious child, poor and imperfect on 
earth for a few days, on throwing off this outward 
tabernacle, will be a little angel before the throne 
ef God.” 

After another pause, Elizabeth continued, 44 O 
ma, I would give all the world, if I were a Chris¬ 
tian ” 

44 O my dear,” said her mother tenderly, clasp¬ 
ing her hands and lifting her eyes to heaven, as 
if in prayer, 44 that very wish is inspired by the 
Holy Spirit; and it is an evidence that the Holy 
Spirit is striving with yeu. Cherish such wishes 
with the greatest care. Indulge such feelings 
with the utmost zeal. It is very often the way 
in which people become pious; they have such a 
desire as you have just expressed. It leads them 
to think about religion more seriously. It leads 
them to attend earnestly upon all the means of 
grace. It leads them to pray, many times in the 
day, that God would be their God, and Jesus 
tbeir friend and their Redeemer. And God is 
very merciful. He pities their distress. He aids 
tbeir helplessness. He changes their hearts, and 
they become happy. The work of sanctification 
is then begun, which will be carried on till they 
enter into that rest wbioh remaineth for the peo¬ 
ple of God.” 

44 Sometimes,” said Elizabeth, 44 when I feel so, 
I try to pray that I may be made pious. But 
the girls talk to me about every thing, and ask 
roe what makes me so dull; and to show them I 
1 > am not dull, I throw off my feelings, and laugh 
and sport too. And then before night I am as 
careless as ever.” 

“Don’t you remember,” replied her mother, 
44 that passage, 4 Grieve not the Holy Spirit T — 
Such conduct is grieving him. And what a 
wonder, O what a miracle it is, that his sacred 
influences are not already withdrawn from you. 
God says, 4 My Spirit shall not always strive 
with man.’ I fear if you treat his invitations in 
such a way once more, be will forsake you for¬ 
ever.” 

Elizabeth bid her face in her handkerchief for 
a short lime, and then silently rose and left the 
parlour. I trust she retired to her chamber te 
pour out her heart before Him, who has said, 
4 Suffer little children to come unto me, and for¬ 
bid them not; for of such is the kingdom of 
heaven.* 
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natural history. 


ON THE CHARMING OF SERPENTS. 

« They are like the deaf adder that stoppeih her ear; which 
will not hearken to the voice of ti« charmer*, charming never so 
wisely Psalm hrii, 4, 5, or as we read in the margin of our 
larger Bibles, “ be the charmer never so canning.” 

Mr. Chateaubriand mentions a circumstance 
which occurred whilst he was travelling in Upper 
Canada, that may tend to throw light on the expres¬ 
sions used in this passage. 14 One day,” says he, 

44 a rattlesnake entered our camp. Among us was 
a Canadian who could play on the flute, and who 
undertook to divert us. On his going near the rep¬ 
tile, it curled itself up, flattened its head, blew up 
its cheeks, drew up its lips, shot out its fangs, and 
showed its blood-red throat; its eyes were like two 
flames, and its body swollen with rage, rose and 
fell like the bellows of a forge : its skin had a dull 
scaly appearance, and its tail moved so rapidly as 
to appear like a dull vapor. When the Canadian 
began to play upon his flute, the serpent started 
wUh surprize, and drew' back his head. In propor¬ 
tion as it was affected with the music, its eyes lost 
their fierceness, the movements of its tail became 
slower, and the noise of its rattles gradually died 
away. It sunk in circles on the ground, its skin 
resumed its lustre, and slightly turning its head, it 
remained without motion,’ apparently fixed with 
attention and pleasure. At this moment the Cana¬ 
dian advanced a few steps, producing with his flute 
sweet and simple notes. The reptile opened with 
its head* a passage through the long grass, and fol¬ 
lowed the musician, stopping as he stopped, and 
following as he went forward. In this way it was 
led out of the camp, attended by a great number of 
both savages and Europeans, who could scarcely 
believe their eyes, when they witnessed the effect 
of music on this serpent. 0 

There are other well established accounts of the 
power of music in attracting serpents, which are 
given by credible eye-witnesses from tfie East In 
dies, and which show that the figure used in the 
passage is founded in fact.— Child’s Magazine. 


ful son—I did not by ill conduct, bring the grey 
hairs of my parents with sorrow to the grave— 
wretched indeed, and most miserable most they be, 
whose consciences accuse them of this—my parents 


themselves did not reproach me with failing in du- laugh at people for their misfortunes, or for things 
towards them. Nol but my own Conscience which they cannot help ; you laughed at poor Miss 
has found matter of complaint since. Was I as A. yourself, and made every body else laugh auier. 
kind and affectionate as I might have been ? Who 


has been so dutiful and kind, towards a parent, that i 
to be more so is impossible ! Oh 1 my dear young 
friends, you need not wait till you arrive at my age, 
before you can appreciate the worth and value of a 
parent. 

Think of the trouble, the anxiety, their untiring 
love bore for you in helpless infancy. Know you 


TH1 NURBBRY. 


you pity her, my love?* I asked with some sur¬ 
prise— 4 1 pity her because every body laughs at 
her for what she cannot help; and even you, moth¬ 
er ; you, who have taught me that we must never 


S. 8. Journal . 


Anecdote furnished by a Clergyman .—In one of 
our Vermont villages, a blustering Universalist un¬ 
dertook to convince a Sabbath school child of eight 
years old, of the truth of his doctrine, and of the 
falsehood of what he supposed to be her own. She 
heard him say,— 44 there is no hell. 0 What, said 
The Bible says there is a hell,— 


not, that whilst you are sporting joyously along the ™ 0 ^ eli J e \, ® f I don’t care, said 

sunny paths of youth, seeking your own gratifies- bul in our own bre8Sl8 . Veil, 

tion, forgetful perhaps of «he.r comforts and ^.shes ^ oppose your are the best man in all 

they are passing hours of thoughtful solicitude on . j Mr P. is the wickedest man in all 

?our-account,studiously contriving how they may yet J , should you both go to the same place, 

further your interest and promote your happmess. h ‘ • Y es, said he, unless God is a par- 
Never, never think you can love a parent sufficient- whe^ ^ ^ ^ ^ jn Go<J to 

treat men according to their characters ? By this 
time, it may be supposed, the Universalist was glad 


ly^—nejjer think you have done your duty, for 
is pleased to spare them to you it 

Have you occasioned your pa- 


never be finished 

ents to shed one needless tear, to endure 
needless pang? Believe me, the time will come 
when this will cause bitter though useless tears to 
flow from your eyes; and a severe though unavail 
ing pang in your hearts ,* and then you will vainly 
exclaim, 44 1 wish I were young again.”—N. 


one jt° quit the field of contest, and leave the little girl 
to triumph in her victory and glory in his 6hame. 
Better,in my opinion,for Universalists to let Sabbath 
school children alone, than to get a rough handling. 


THE SABBATH SCHOOL. 


The Arian and the Cobbler .—A poor man unable 
to read, who obtained his livelihood by mending 
old shoes, was asked by an Arian minister, how he 
knew that Jesus Christ was the Son of God ? 44 Sir,” 
he replied, 44 I am sorry you have put such a ques¬ 
tion to me before my children, although I think I 
can give you a satisfactory answer. You know, 
sir, when I first became concerned about my soul, 


From the New- York Mentor. 

«I WISH I WERE YOUNG AGAIN.” 

Have you not often, my beloved young readers, 
heard persons advanced to manhood, or to woman¬ 
hood, perhaps to grey hairs, say with a sad look, 
and a deep sigh, 44 1 wish I were young again?” 
If you ask them why they wish this, they will tell 
jou, that they might employ life to a better purpose 
ihan they have applied it. O that the lesson which 
this teaches,may sink deep into every youthful heart! 
Ho that wheu years shall have rolled over your heads, 
and the sun of life shall have reached its meridian 
or is sinking fast to the western horizon of existence, 
you may not have to say, 44 1 wish I were young 
again.” 

I, my dear young readers, am one of the many, 
who, reflecting on the past, have found reason to 
say, 44 1 wish I were young again.” Will you, 
then, lend me your attention, for a little while— 
that I may inform you of some few of the particu¬ 
lars, wherein I failed to employ my youthful days 
to the best advantage. 4{ 

First I shall tell you, I did not feel, as deeply as 
I ought, the goodness of God, as displayed in the 
blessings he had bestowed upon me, of life, and 
health, and kind and tender parents, brothers and 
sisters, and friends. If indeed I had felt this good¬ 
ness, my heart must have responded in gratitude, 
and there can be no doubt all else would have been 
as it should be ; for then I should have made it my 
rule of conduct, and it would have elevated my 
feelings to an assimilation with His character who 
is goodness itself. That I did not rightly appreci¬ 
ate my obligations to my Maker, was, I believe, the 
root of the evil; let us next see what were its fruits 
I can at present notice but one. I commence 
with my behavior as a child. It is true, I was 
not called a bad son, nor was I thought an ungrate- 


From the Vermont Chronicle . 

« YOU’VE BEEN DRINKING RUM,” 

Said one of my small scholars to her playmate, 

who just then entered the room. 44 You've been «•, - — —---; _ - 

drinking Rum!'* echoed several voices, as the and unhappy on account of my sins, I called upon 
children drew round A., to see if it were really so. you to ask for your advice, and you told met© get 
I must tell my young friends, that A. had tasted into company, and spend irty tune as merrily as I 
the poisonous st.uff, and besides, let them know how could, but not to go to hear the methodists. 1 
I suppose it happened. The little girl’s father is did so,” answered the ungodly minister. I foidow- 
dead. She lives with her grandfather, who does ed your advice,” continued the illiterate cobbler, 
not belong to a Temperance Society. He says he 14 for some time ; but the more I trifled, the more 
thinks they have done good, and he is glad there my misery increased; and at last I was persuaded 
are such societies, and hopes they will do much to hear one of those methodist ministers who came 
more good ; and more than this, he says he wishes into our neighborhood, and preached Jesus Ghrist 
to encourage them. Surely I do not know but he as the Saviour. In the greatest agony of mind, 1 
is in earnest when he tells of it, for God alone prayed to Him to save me, and to forgive my sms; 
knows the slate of our hearts; but I am afraid he and now I feel that he has freely forgiventhem. 
is mistaken in his feelings, and I will let you know and by this I know that he is the Son of God 
why. In the first place he will not join the Tern- w|to imagine all thi ^T^»y be bought by their riche*, 

perance Society, although he says he can do with- forget t J hey | mvc sold themselves. 

(J)Ut rum ; nor will he give a reason for not becom- Honor* are like a crown heavy with jewel*, they are apt to 
ing a member. And then he loves to joke and oppres* the head they were intended to ornament, 
laugh about the society, and sometimes tries to ridi¬ 
cule it. Besides, he uses rum frequently, and gives 
it to his family, and among the rest, to his little 
grand children, when they know not that it makes 
folks cross and wicked. No one tells little A. that 
it is dangerous to drink it, and her grand father 
does not take any paper that tells of such things, 
but one that contains foolish stories, and political 
pieces that make men hate each other. I hope 
A. will not be ruined by her grand papa’s wicked¬ 
ness, but I really fear she may be a drunkard, and 
bring* down the grey hairs of her mother to the 
grave. I might write a great deal now, but I will 
only say, when you read this, you ought to thank 
God, if those who take care of you teach you so that 
your playmates may uever say 44 You’ve been'drink - 
ing Rum!" ' Cyrus. 


TOSTRY. 


MISCELLANY. 


Severe Rebuke .—From a report made some time 
since, by the female superintendent of one of our 
auxiliary Sunday schools in Kentucky, we take the 
following interesting incident.— 44 1 was relating to 
a small circle of friends a luJicrotis circumstance 
which had taken place with respect to a lady who 
was remarkably tall. Considerable mirth was ex¬ 
cited, during which H. maintained a mournful si¬ 
lence. At length, with swimming eyes, she obsev- 
ed, 4 1 pity poor Miss A. very much.’ 4 Why d<^‘ 


From the London Imperial Magazine. 

TO A BEE. 

Supposed to be deceived by a gaudy-made flower, decorating 
the bonnet of a Sunday-school teacher. 

Ala* ! ala* ! poor little thing !— 

By that depictive flower attracted. 

To it thou flew’st with hasty wing, 

In hope that sweet* might be extracted; 

But thou wilt search each cup in vain, 

No luscious food doth it contain. 

But I to thee attach no blame, 

Thou wait deceived by false appearance ; 

From her, who bear* the Christian name, 

Thou hast, poor bee, bought thy experience ; 

For had not she display’d that flow’r, 

Thou badst not known deception’* power. 

This surely ought not *o to be,— 

In truth it is an aberration. 

Instead of pride, humility 

Should be the Christian’* decoration ;— 

Those who tu better things pretend, 

To folly ne’er should prove a friend. 

But from this disappointment learn 
• A lesson for thy future profit;— 

When on a head-dress you discern 
A tempting flow’r, think nothing of it, 

But turn away thy kenning eye. 

Nor be allured by vanity. 

Now, for thy consolation, know, 

That I, like tliee, have been mistaken ; 

Deceived by glitt’ring painted show, 

For sterling gold I dross have taken ; ' 

Now quit that art-formed, empty thing. 

And nectar draw from nature’s spring. J. M. M. 
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THE LIBRARY. 



“MOTHERLESS ELLEN, 


Or the Orphan Children; with their Correspondence; by the 
author ofSabbalh School Scenes published by Jamxs Loring. 
The following is the 2d chapter of this book. 

Mrs. Melville, the mother of Charles and Ellen, 
whs the daughter of a clergyman who spared no 
pains in the education of this, his only child; nor 
were his unremitted exertions for her improvement 
in vain; for at the age of twenty, she was an ami¬ 
able, intelligent,and truly pious young lady. About 
this time, her only earthly guide and protector, 
her beloved father, wa9 removed. Her mother had 
died several years before. Led without parents, 
without a brother, or any near relative, and desti¬ 
tute of property, Miss Enfield became dependant 
for a season on the kindness of some of her father’s 
parishioners, who pressed her very warmly, to make 
their houses by turns her home. It was her inten¬ 
tion to teach a school, but ill health for several 
months prevented. During this time she became 
acquainted with Mr. Melville, who was a nephew 
to the gentleman at whose house she was then stay¬ 
ing. His gentlemanly manners, amiable disposi¬ 
tion, and apparent seriousness, so far won upon 
her affections, that without inquiriug very closely 
into his religious character, she became his wife; 
but had not been long in her new situation before 
she saw reason to regret that she had not sought 
piety as the first and most indispensable qualification 
in a partner for life. Mr. Melville was kind and 
affectionate towards herself, and what the world 
calls honorable, in all his conduct; but he did 
not live with supreme reference to the will of God. 
No family altar was erected in his dwelling; and 
though, at the earnest request of his wife, he con¬ 
sented for a season, to read the Scriptures morning 
and evening, even this was'soon given up. Accus¬ 
tomed as she had been from infancy to ail the privi¬ 
leges of a pious family, to be deprived of the bene¬ 
fit of social worship was a heavy affliction to Mrs. 
Melville. Humbly and respectfully, yet earnestly, 
did she 'urge the important subject of religion 
upon her husband’s attention ; but finding that all 
her endeavors were ineffectual, and that he did not 
like to have her say any thing on this subject, she 
tried by the silent eloquence of a Christian life, to 
win bim to the truth; while in secret, she prayed 
with many tears that this dear friend might be¬ 
come a truly Christian Companion. 

Mis. Melville’s health had always been delicate, 


and after the birth of Ellen became increasingly so. 
This confined her much to the house, and frequent¬ 
ly to her chamber, where it was her delightful em¬ 
ployment to perform the sweet offices of maternal 
love, and as her child became older, to impart such 
instruction as her infant mind was capable of re¬ 
ceiving. Very early was the little Ellen taught to 
kneel by her mother’s side, and repeat the Lord’s 
prayer; and frequently did her mother talk to her 
about the goodness of her heavenly Father. The 
child was the delighted plaything of her father in, 
all his moments of leisure ; but from her mother 
she received all her lessons of moral and religious 
instruction. 

Mrs. Melville’s health continued to decline: and 
when Ellen was scarcely three years old, and 
Charles only a few months, her physician tenderly 
but plainly told her he could do no more. .To part 
with her children was a hard trial to the affection¬ 
ate mother ; to leave them exposed to all the trials 
which awaited them, without one pious friend to 
warn them of their danger, was almost too much 
for her fortitude to sustain ; but after a season of 
severe conflict she was enabled to say, “ Not my 
will, but thine, O Lord, be done ;” and to leave 
them cheerfully to His care who said, 11 Suffer lit¬ 
tle children to come unto me, and forbid them no!.” 
A few hours before her death, she obtained a prem¬ 
ise from Mr. Melville, that if he should be taken 
from them while they were yet young, he would 
! consign them to the guardianship of Mr. Sclwyn, 
the husband of his sister. Mrs. Melville had had 
but little opportunity of becoming acquainted with 
| these excellent people, but had seen enough of 
their religious character, to feel assured, that if pla¬ 
ced with them, her children’s best interests would 
be taken care of. 

The children were brought to her just before h6r 
death, and the last words she was heard to utter 
were those of prayer for these dear objects of her 
affection. The nurse, who^had the care of the in¬ 
fant, heard her say in broken whispers—“ O thou 
compassionate Redeemer, who hast been the guide 
of my youth, and who art with me now when I am 
passing through the dark valley, be the protector 
of these little ones! Saviour, I commend them to 
thee ; O take them among the lambs of thy dock 1” 
Here her voice failed, and her eyes closed in tl\e 
sleep of death. 

Mr. Melville’s grief was sincere, and for a sea¬ 
son bitter : but affliction was not the happy means 
of leading hi(n to repentance. He relied on the ex¬ 
ternal morality of his conduct, trusted in himself 
that he was righteous, and rejected the offered as¬ 
sistance of the Holy Spirit. And when time had 
in some degree alleviated his sorrow, he returned 
to his usual employments of business and pleasure ; 
add though he could not forget his amiable and af¬ 
fectionate companion, he thought not of the hand 
that smote him—the hand of that Being who doth 
not afflict willingly, nor grieve the children of men. 

After the death of Mrs. Melville, a widowed sis¬ 
ter of Mr. Melville took charge of his house. This 
lady resembled her brother in character, much 
more than she did their other sister, Mrs. Selwyn. 
She proved a kind and affectionate friend to the be¬ 
reaved little ones, so far as their temporal interests 
were concerned ; but from her lips were never 
heard the lessons of piety, which the.little Ellen 
had been in the habit of receiving from her own 
beloved mamma. 

The children continued under the care of their 
aunt until about a year before their father’s death, 
when on occasion of his forming a second marriage, 
Mr. Melville placed them at respectable boarding 
•cbopls. Here they continued, only going home 


during the vacations, till they were sent for on ac¬ 
count of their father’s illness, which proved short 
and fatal. 

On the death of their father, Ellen and her broth¬ 
er returned to their respective schools; and though 
they had met but once since, their frequent and af¬ 
fectionate correspondence tended to cherish and in¬ 
crease the attachment which they felt for each oth¬ 
er. Both looked forward with pleasure to the spring 
vacation, when they were to meet at their uncle’s. 

But, while thus nearly united by the ties of rela¬ 
tionship and affection, they were very different in 
disposition and character, except as they were both 
equally regardless of their duty to God. 

Young as Ellen was at her mother’s death, she 
had never forgotten her; and though the serious 
impressions which her parent’s pious instructions 
made on her infant mind, appeared to be wholly 
effaced, yet there were moments when she felt ve¬ 
ry sad, as she recollected the time when her moth¬ 
er used to teach her to pray and talk to her 
about a Father in heaven. It was, perhaps, 
owing to these early recollections, that Ellen was 
pensive and thoughtful, while Charles was gay, 
careless, and unreflecting. Ellen not only 
thought with sadness of the past, but looked for¬ 
ward with apprehension to the future. She felt the 
sorrows of life keenly, and knew by painful expe¬ 
rience what it was to be an orphan and among stran¬ 
gers. Had she known of a Father in heaven, and 
loved to pray to him, and leave all her sorrows 
with him, and trust in his care, and rejoice in his 
I love, how happy would the disconsolate Ellen have 
been ! 

The day preceding that on which the children 
were to leave school, Ellen sat with a companion 
at the window of their room. The heart of Anna, 
Ellen’s friend, was gay with joy, as she said, “ To¬ 
morrow will soon be here, and then I shall see my 
dear parents, and brothers, and sisters. O, how 
impatient 1 shall be to reach the end of my journey!” 

Ellen made no reply, but sighed while her eye* 
filled with tears. * 

“ What is the matter with you, Ellen 1” said 
her lively companion; “ shall not you be glad to 
see your friends?” 

" Yes, Anna, but I have only one beloved friend 
to meet. My uncle and aunt, I do not doubt, are 
good and kind, but they are almost strangers ; and 
my cousins I have never seen. I have no parents, 
like you, and I weep when I think of your happy 
meeting with so many dear friends, and especially 
with your beloved parents, while mine are in the si¬ 
lent grave!” 

Anna threw her arms round her friend, and said, 
“ Forgive me, Ellen ; I did not mean to grieve you. 
I wish you would go home with me. My dear pa¬ 
rents, I am sure, would love you as a child.” 
Touched by the kindness of ner friend, Ellen be¬ 
came less sad ; yet it was with a heavy heart, the 
following morning, that she witnessed the unboun¬ 
ded joy of her young companions, as they talked o/ 
returning to their happy homes. 

And here I would remark, that children, whose 
parents are spared to them, cannot be too thankful. 
But if any of their little companions are orphans, 
they should feel for them, and be careful not to 9ay 
any thing that will add to their grief. 


WABBATXVg. __ 

~ JOB ELK1NSON. _ 

[Concluded from our latt .] 

Sabbath came, and Elkinson was placed as tbe 
instructor and spiritual guide of five lovely youth. 
He felt the responsibility of his situation, and with 
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youths companion. 


earnestness and, tears warned them of their condi¬ 
tion while strangers to the Savior. He informed 
them how wicked, heedless, and unconcerned he 
once was, and how merciful the Lord had been to 
him, in plucking him as a brand from the everlast¬ 
ing burning, and putting within him a “ hope 
full of immortality. 0 They were attentive to his 
warnings and admonitions. He also warned them 
to forsake wicked companions, obey their parents, 
and be diligent in perusing the Scriptures. 44 And 
I will tell you a little storysaid Elkinson; 11 ifyou 
will give me your attention. 11 They were all at¬ 
tentive, and lie commenced: 

44 There was once a very wicked boy. He did 
not love to read, to write, or to attend school. He 
did not care for his mother or his father; for often, 
when forbidden by them to associate with other 
wicked boys in robbing a farmer’s fruit trees, he 
would go directly contrary to them and steal. Nor 
would he care for any of his neighbors. They oft¬ 
en expostulated with him, but it had no effect; he 
still persisted in all his wickedness and many, many 
times is he whipped by strangers for pilfering 
their property. When he grew old enough to go to 
a trade, no one would take the unprincipled boy. 
He was so ignorant, unsteady, and saucy. He left 
his native town,—Went to a great distance, and by 
the generosity of a gentleman he was enabled to 
earn his living. He took to study then, loved it, 
read all his spare time, and is now I trust, changed 
by the washing of regeneration and the renewing 
of the Holy Ghost. It is but lately that he found 
religion to be the only thing indispensably necessa¬ 
ry. He now wishes to instruct others, and point 
them to the Lamb that was slain for the iniquities 
of us all. He has become a Sabbath school teach¬ 
er, with five interesting attentive little boys in his 
class; and that once wicked, saucy, unprincipled 
boy, is he who is now conversing with you; he is 
your teacher!” 

The scholars were silent with surprise, and their 
looks spoke as correctly their feelings as if Can it 
be so ? had escaped their lips. They were all in¬ 
terested in the story; and whdn the school was 
dismissed, I have no doubt they related it to their 
brothers their sisters and their parents. 

As soon as Job arrived to one-and-twenty, he 
had so faithfully served his master,that he took him 
in as associate in business; and instead of 44 John 
White, 11 44 White Elkinson 11 was posted over the 
door. Who would have thought this, six or eight 
yoars before? But diligence and industry will ac¬ 
complish great things; and even a rich man with¬ 
out these will pass through life unhonored, while 
the poor, persevering scholar is often raised to sta¬ 
tions of eminent usefulness. 

Five years had now elapsed since Job Elkinson 
saw or heard from his parents; and he was about 
making arrangements for a journey to L—, where 
he intended to pass a summer month. 44 They will 
little suspect my circumstances, 11 thought he, 44 and 
perhaps my parents have often sighed for my help¬ 
less condition ; but my looks and my dress will soon 
convince them to the contrary. And it may be, 
they are dead. The sable vestments of the tomb 
may have long since covered their mortal frames, 
and their spirits ascended to God. k But I will go 
and see. 11 1 

All things being ready, he started about the first 
of June, and in less than a week he beheld the ri¬ 
sing spire of the old church. He directed his steps 
to the home of his infancy and youth. 4 Does Mr. 
Elkinson still live here ?” he inquired of a little girl 
that was playing on the grass. 14 Yes, Sir, 11 said 
she, and Job walked up the steps, opened the door, 
entered, and took a seat. Presently his mother 
came into the room, and said, 44 1 guess you’ve mis¬ 
taken the house, Sir—Mr. Elkinson lives here. 11 

44 Well, ma’am, that is the person I want to see. 
Do you know any thing about his son Job 1 —or 
have you not heard from him lately ?” 

44 No,—we hav’nt; but I suppose he’s in some 
work-house now, for he was a dreadful creature, 
and plagued us almost to death.” 

H But he is not in the work-house, I’ll assure you; 
mot will he plagee yon any more ; he is doing quite 
well.” 


44 Do tell me if he is ; la ! I should like very well 
to see our Job. I can recollect him as plain as 
yesterday ; such a slovenly boy ; he would no more 
think of dressing like you, Sir, than he would think 
of dying. But Pin impatient to know where he is.” 

44 You are speaking to him, mother.” 

44 Job—Job-Job—is this you ? it is, I believe my 
heart; but I really did’nt know you, Job. I’m 
glad you’ve returned at last, for I thought a great 
deal of you, Job, aud was afraid you were dead. 
Tell me where you’ve been, and how you’ve got 
along so well, and now you were treated, Job, and 
every thing.” 

His father, coming in, knew him in an instant; 
aod after the surprise and joy of the moment were 
over, Job related all that had befallen him since he 
parted from them, not forgetting however to state 
how good the Lord had been to him, in drawing 
him from the paths of sin and folly, and putting 
that hope within him which is as an anchor to the 
soul both sure and stedfast. 

Job’s former associates and acquaintances were 
astonished at his appearance and change; and he 
now found many Christian friends,who once prophe¬ 
sied fearful things concerning him. 44 Sprely,” 
thought they, 4( the lion has been turned intoa lamb, 
and the leopard changed his spots.” 

Before young Elkinson left his father’s house, he 
had the unspeakable joy of seeing his aged parents 
earnestly inquiring after the truth ; and he had not 
returned to P— but a few week* before he received 
the cheering intelligence of their becoming 44 new 
creatures in Christ Jesus.” 

Six months after his arrival he was united to 
Miss Andrews, a young woman of good education 
ard ardent piety. They live happily together, 
while peace, joy, and prosperity, gather about their 
path, and they are often led to exclaim, The Lord 
docth great things for us, whereof we are glad. 

The following summer Mr. Elkinson visited his 
parents, together with his wife ; and he found rea¬ 
son to believe they had been truly humbled at the 
footstool of Jesus. Now they kneeled before one 
altar, and mingled their praises to the Father of all 
mercies, who had brought them from darkness to 
light, and from the power of sin And Satan unto 
himself. 

Once a year, Mr. E. continued to visit his native 
place, and wa9 always received with a hearty wel¬ 
come not only by his parents, but their neighbors. 
Day by day he appeared to grow more heavenly 
minded ; and when difficulties existed between any 
members of the church to which he belonged, Dea¬ 
con Elkinson was always consulted, and most gen¬ 
erally settled them to the satisfaction of all. The 
church loved him, and rejoiced that they had so 
worthy a member. But he had an humble opinion 
of himself, and would often speak of his unworthi¬ 
ness, and say— 44 The Xord h^s been merciful to 
me. Once I was wicked, and wretched, and mis¬ 
erable—once it wa9 my delight to sin against the 
Savior ; but oh, who can estimate the debt of grati¬ 
tude I owe him ? If I can be the means of doing 
a little good while I live, I shall rejoice ; and since 
God has done much for me,much he requires of me, 
I will endeavour to be faithful, that at last I may 
receive a crowh of life. 1 ’ D. C. C. 

Portland. _. 


MORALITY. 


From the Vermont Chronicle. 

POOR LITTLE BOV, IT KILLED HIM ! 

Dear Children,— I will tell you what happened 
to a child in the town in which I live, so that your 
parents may not give you the same bad stuff that 
was given to him. A little boy, about four years 
old, went home from school one afternoon last sum¬ 
mer, sick with the cholick. His parents were very 
sorry their little boy was sick, and were so unwise 
as to give him some rum . It was thought, the rum 
set him into fits, and before the next morning the 
poor little boy died. 

Now, his parents might have known that rum was 
a very bad thing, if they had read in the newspa¬ 
pers and believed what good Doctors and a great 


many other good men said about it. But I suppose 
they were like many other folks, who think rum is 
good for every thing, when I might almost say, it 
is good for nothing. It is true, that in a few kinds 
of sickness, it may do'some good ; but folks ought 
not to use it unless they are directed to by a Doc¬ 
tor, that does not love to drink it himself. It is 
quite likely that if the little boy had taken proper 
medicine, he would have got well. « 

But, children, if you think rum is bad because it 
killed the poor little boy, what will you think, when 
I tell you that it has killed thirty thousand people 
iu one year? Strange as it may seem to you, I 
suppose it has ; and it has made a great many more 
sick, that did not die. 

And this is not all that it does ; it makes a great 
many .men that drink it so cross, that they will whip 
their wives and knock down their little boys and 
girls, and hurt them very badly, when they are 
good children. A great many poor men, too, will 
take all the money or other properly they have, to 
boy 44 grog,” so that they have nothing to buy vic¬ 
tuals for their families. A great many little boys 
and girls have no clothes to wear, but some very 
ragged ones; that will not keep them warm, and no 
bread to eat, becMise their fathers, and sometimes 
their mothers, are drunkards. Rum, too, makes 
folks lie, and swear, and steal, and do a great ma¬ 
ny other very wicked things, that 1 have not time 
to tell you about now. 

Now I will tell you what I want you should do. 
If your father or mother gives you any rum, or bran- 
I dy, or whiskey, or cider brandy, when you are sick, 
tell them some how it killed one little boy, and ask 
them to give you some other medicine. If they 
give 'you any when you are well, tell them you 
would rather not drink it; that you shall get so 
as to love the taste so well, that you will become 
drunkards when you are men, and abuse your dear 
parents, when they get old and helple^. And if 
your father or mother, or brother, or sister, drink 
it, show them this piece about drinking, and ask 
them not to drink it because it kills a great many. 
Tell them that all drunkards begin by drinking a 
little , just as they do ; and if they only drink a lit¬ 
tle now, they will love it better and better, and some 
time in their lives, when they are from home, among 
drinking folks, they will be very likely to get drunk 
and fall down in the street; and if it should be 
very cold, they will freeze to death, as a great ma¬ 
ny have done, who once, when they were drinking 
a little, thought they were very certain they never 
should drink too much. Tell them that no one is 
certain that he shall not be a poor drunkard, un¬ 
less he entirely refuses to drink such drink as 
makes people drunkards. 

O! how you and your mothers will feel, dear 
children, if your dear father should ever come 
home, with that face, that now smiles so pleasantly 
on you, all bloody by fighting, and his clothes all 
dirty, by wallowing in the street, drunk. Or how 
would you feel, if that dear father, that now loves 
you so well, and takes such kind care of you, should 
go from home some cold winter night and drink too 
much, (because he loves to drink a little now ,) and 
fall down in a snow drill and freeze to death. But 
I will tell you what would be still more dreadful, 
ff your father should die thus, he would certainly 
go to hell; for God says in the Bible, that 44 no 
drunkard shall inherit eternal life,” which means, 
that no drunkard shall ever go to Heaven. 

Children’s Friend. 


THJB WUR8BRY. _ 

From the ParenVe Gift. 

THE STORY OF DANIEL THE PROPHET. 

Charles is always pleased when his mother will 
lay aside her work to tell him interesting stories. 
He is very fond of listening to them, as most chil¬ 
dren are, and be will sit very quiet, and pay great 
attention whenever his mother will indulge him; 
and she takes great pains to please hifh, but only 
when he has been an obedient child, by relating 
such little histories as are true, and as will not on¬ 
ly amuse him, but at the same time be a good ex- 
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ample for him; and these she endeavors to select 
from the Bible, that Book of all books. 

One afternoon, upon his return from school, he 
and his brother Howard with their mother drew 
their chairs close to the fire, when she amused them 
with the following :— 

My dear children, said she, when you are able 
to read well in the Bible, you will be much delight¬ 
ed with the accounts there given of the good men 
of old, who endured great hardships. Among these 
there was one named Daniel, who lived a great 
while ago, in a city called Jerusalem, and his fath¬ 
er and mother were related to the king ; when he 
was a little boy like you, he loved to say his pray¬ 
ers, and he was very good and learned his book 
well; and I dare say his parents loved him very 
much. Well, about this time a war broke out in 
the country where Dauiel lived with his father and 
his mother, and he was taken prisoner, and cruelly 
carried away from his parents into a place a great 
way off, called Babylon. Oh ! what trouble must 
this have beea to his kind father and mother, to 
have so good a son stolen away frpm them perhaps 
never to behold him again. The cruel king, who took 
Daniel, was a worshipper of idols, that is, his peo¬ 
ple made wooden gods of all shapes and sizes, and 
dressed them and painted them, and went down 
on their knees before them, and prayed to them, 
and pretended to obey them, but all the time they 
were obeying their own wicked thoughts, as too 
many people are in the habit of doing. Well, now, 
this king took great care of Daniel, for he saw that 
he was a smart boy, and sent him to school, and 
made him live in his owe house; so he grew up and 
beeame a very learned man* and was called a 
Prophet, that is, oue who can tell of things that 
are to take place in time to come. It happened 
this wicked king had a dream, which gave him so 
much trouble that he could not sleep, and he sent 
for all the^wise men in the country, and none could 
tell his dream; upon this the king got very angry, 
and sent out an order for all the wise men to be 
killed, because they could not satisfy him about a 
dream. Among others they sought to kill Daniel, 
for be was looked upon as a wise man ; but when 
they came to take him, he said, stop, I can tell the 
dream if the king will peemii me; so Daniel, as was 
his custom when he was troubled, prayed to the 
Lord and then went to the king and told the whole 
dream. And what do you think happened ? why, 
the great king of Babylon fell down on his face be¬ 
fore poor Daniel, who was bis servant, and rever¬ 
enced him, and made him a great man in Babylon. 
—Soon after this affair the king died, and his 
grandson was made king in his place, who was a 
very good for nothing and wicked man ; so he made 
a great feast and invited a large company; and 
when they were in the midst of their wickedness, 
there was something appeared on the wall like wri¬ 
ting, and the hand of a man, and none of them 
could tell what it meant.—They were all very much 
frightened, and well they might be, when they were 
displeasing God. The king sent for'Daniel, who 
soon told them what it meant, which was, that on 
that very night their enemies would take the city 
and destroy the king, and sure enough ; it came to 
pass as Daniel had told them. Kiug Darius now 
reigned in Babylon, and so much did he think of 
the wisdom of Daniel, that he was made the third 
ruler in the city. Upon this, many of the people 
envied him his good fortune, and set about his ruin ; 
but Daniel's God whom he continued to love and 
worship, was near him, and overthrew all their 
wicked plans to Daniel's good. His enemies at last 
prevailed upon the king to pass this law—that any 
person in the space of thirty days, who should wor¬ 
ship God instead of the king, should be thrown in¬ 
to the lion's den as a punishment.—This law pleas¬ 
ed the king, but he never thought how much trouble 
arid pain it was intended to give him. Daniel, how¬ 
ever, loved the laws of God better than the laws of 
man, and as usual, he went three times a day in 
the sight of all his neighbors, and prayed to his God. 
This came to the king’s ears, who was very sorry, 
but was obliged to punish Daniel whom he loved. 
Then they caught Daniel and threw him into a den 


of hungry lions, when it was expected he would be 
immediately devoured. 

But the God of Daniel was here too, and shut 
the mouths of these wild beasts; here Daniel re¬ 
mained safe all night praying to his God. Early 
in the morning, the king and the people came to 
the den, and When they look the stone off the top, 
to their great surprize they saw Daniel standing 
among the lions unharmed. The king had him 
taken out immediately, and had his enemies thrown 
into the den, where they were instantly devoured 
by the lions. Now this dreadful affair was the 
means of turning the king from the worship of idols, 
to the worship of the living God. And Daniel be¬ 
came a great favorite among the people for his good¬ 
ness, his wisdom, and his piety; and he lived in 
peace to a good old age; but we are not told how, 
or when he died. 

Now, my dear children, you should endeavor to 
imitate the goodness of Daniel the prophet, and nev¬ 
er in any case, omit prayer to God.—From him 
comes all that you hare ; even your dear parents, 
they who do so much for you in providing your 
food and clothes, and who are so anxious for you 
to be good children, and to become good Christians 
and be happy in this world and in the next. But 
the Savior, Jesus Christ, loves little children too ; 
he who died for your sins on the cross. 1 know 
you would love to hear about this precious Savior, 
and if you are good boys, to-morrow I will tell you 
much about him. • 


8 a ITS VOL8N OE. 


From the Repertory. 

THE WIDOW’S MITE. 

“ I cannot receive, it, oh ! I cannot receive it,” 
said a Methodist Class Leader, to a poor aged wid¬ 
ow as she offered him a dollar as her quarterly con¬ 
tribution for the support of the Gospel. “ And 
why will you not receive it,” said the venerable 
old lady, with an energy of expression which will 
never be forgotten. “ Because you are poor, and 
aged and infirm, mother,” said the Class Leader, 
it is also an offering too great for one who has no 
other means of support but her knitting needle, 
and in such a World as ours, where the streams of 
charity are so shallow, you ought to provide for the 
days of aged infirmity and helplessness to which j 
you are fast approaching.” u It is true, I am poor, j 
and aged and infirm,” she exclaimed, as she wiped 
from her withered cheeks the big tear-drops which 
began to fall from her eyes—“but shall I be refused 
the privilege of presenting mj little offering because 
I am poor? Will you not suffer the bowels of a 
poor widow to« be “ refreshed in the Lord , because 
of her poverty and infirmities? Here, here,” ex¬ 
tending her hand again, “ here, take, it my brother, 
and remember that the Methodist travelling preach¬ 
ers found me a poor wretched sinner, a stranger to 
the blood that bought my pardon ; they took me by 
the hand and led me to the mercy seat of my only 
Refuge and Friend, Christ Jesus my Lord—I owe 
to them, as the instruments in the hands of a mer¬ 
ciful God, all I have, and the last mite I possess 
on earth shall be divided with them; take it, my 
brother, God has promised to provide for me, if I 
put my trust in Him, and give liberally of the little 
He bath given me—It is a mite only, but such a 
one as I have been able by the blessing of a gra¬ 
cious Providence, to give every quarter for the last 
fifteen years of my life, and such a one as I intend 
to give as long as I have it.” * * * She con¬ 

tinued her charitable contributions until it pleased 
the Great Head of the Church to call her to the 
abodes of the blessed. The Class Leader was with 
her in her last moments, and a few hours before 
her happy spirit left its earthly tenement,she called 
to his wife, who was^also present, and desired her 
to make a distribution of her clothes among her 
poor neighbors? then turning her eyesto him,said, 
“ My dear brother, the widow who shared with the 
Prophet of God her cruise of oil and her last hand¬ 
ful of meal, found no lack of bread—my little purse 
you will find in such a trunk, take it, and after you 
have paid my funeral expenses, cast what is left in¬ 


to the treasury of the Lord—it is but a mite, but it 
may assist in clothing some one of those servants 
of the Most High, who have left their all to lead 
such poor sinners as I, to the cross of Jesus.” A 
beam of glory illumined her face while she thus 
spoke, and shortly after, she fell asleep in the arms 
of her Savior, leaving a mite of more than twenty 
dollars, after all her acts of munificence. 

Believers in Christ—professors of like precidus 
faith—and you particularly whose barns are filled 
with plenty—follow the example of this Saint of 
God. Miriam Williams is gone, but her,faith and 
her virtues still rest with us. Thirteen years have 
passed away since the Class Leader witnessed her 
departure from this to a better world, but the scene 
is si ill before him—It was one of those upon which 
angels delight to gaze, and mortals can never for¬ 
get. Macon, Geo. Jan. 25. 1831. 


NATURAL HISTORY. 


REMARKABLE ATTACHMENT OF A GOAT. 

After the battle of Preston in November, 1715, a 
gentleman concealed himself in Perthshire several 
months, till two severe wounds permitted him to 
travel. He reached the west Highlands early in 
June, and was received by a lady, his near relation, 
with the most cordial sympathy in his misfortunes. 
Her husband connived at her affording him an asy¬ 
lum, but could not venture to see him, lest he might 
be implicated in his denunciations as a traitor. A 
faithful servant conducted him to the mouth of a 
cave, and loaded with provisions, set them down 
at the entrance, retiring hastily, as his appearance 
near it might excite suspicion in persons, who for 
the hope of reward were known to watch the move¬ 
ments of every stranger. The fugitive crept in at 
a low aperture, dragging his stores along.—When 
he reached a wider And more lofty expanse he 
found some obstacle before him. He drew his dirk, 
hut unwilling to strike, lest be might take the life 
of a companion in seclusion—he stooped down, and 
discovered a goat with her kid stietched on the 
ground. He soon perceived that the animal was 
in great pain, and feeling her body and limbs, as¬ 
certained that her leg was fractured. He bound 
it up with his garter, and offered her a share of 
the bread beside him; but she hung out her tongue* 
as if to apprize him that her mouth was parched 
with thirst. He gave her water, which she eager¬ 
ly lapped up, and then took a little bread. After 
midnight, he ventured to look out; all was still. 
He plucked an armful of grass, and cut tender twigs, 
which the goat accepted with manifestations of joy 
arid thankfulness. The prisoner derived much 
comfort in having a living creature in his dungeon. 
He caressed and fed her tenderly. The kid frisk¬ 
ed about, and its gambols cheered his spirits. In' 
a fortnight the dam was able to go out a little, but 
invariably returned to her friend,. The man who 
was entrusted to bring him supplies fell sick ;-and 
when any other attempted to enter the cavern, 
the goat furiouly opposed him, presenting her horns 
in all directions, till the fugitive hearing a disturb¬ 
ance came forward. This new attendant having 
given the watch word, removed every doubt of his 
good intentions, and the Amazon of the recesa 
obeyed her benefactor in permitting him to advance. 
All who heard the incident were convinced that 
had a hand of military attacked the recluse his grate¬ 
ful patient would have died in his defence. 

The goat possesses fervent affections, and re¬ 
markable sagacity. * Her devices to hide her young 
from the fox are admirable. • She discerns the ene¬ 
my at a great distance, conceals her treasure in a 
thicket and boldly intercepts the formidable mar¬ 
auder. He seldom fails to approach the place where 
the kid is crouching, but the dam, with her horns, 
receives him at all points, and never yields till spent 
with fatigue .and agitation. If a high crag or stone 
should be near when she descries the fox, she 
mounts upon it, taking her young one under her 
body. The fox goes round and round to catch an 
opportunity for making a spring at the little tremb¬ 
ler, and there have been instances of his seizing it, 
but the goat thrusts her horns in his flank with such 
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force, as to be unable to withdraw them, and all, ahould become pious, they remain secure in their 
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hare been found dead at the bottom of the preci¬ 
pice. It is a fact that the goats know their progeny 
to several generations, and each tribe herds togeth¬ 
er, on the hills, or reposes in the cot in separate 
parties. 

OBITUARY. 


For the Youth*e Companion . 
THE DEATH OF LYD1A-ANN. 

I was called not long since to attend a funeral in 
a neighboring parish, that is destitute of a pastor. 

The deceased was a little girl, about 4 years old. 
She had been a pleasant, interesting child; beloved, 
perhaps, too fondly by her bereaved parents. Upon 
inquiry, 1 learnt from her mother the following in¬ 
teresting particulars:—Lydia-Ann had been of a 
turn unusually thoughtful, for a little child ; loved 
to learn hymns from her mother, and was anxious 
to understand what she then committed to memory. 

There was something about her when very jojing, 
something like a ripeness for heaven, that led the 
minister of the place, (since dismissed)who resided 
in the same house, once or twice to remark to the 
neighbors, that he thought Lydia-Ann would not 
be long-lived. One day, repeating the lines 

** Hark how ha caH* the tender lambs, 

And folds them in bis arms,’* 

she asked her mamma, ‘What is meant by a Iamb! 
Am I a lamb ? will Jesus fold me in his arms T 1 

One evening, about three weeks previous to her 
death, before she was taken sick, while undressing 
to go to bed, something led her mother to say 
* what if you should die before morning V Without 
at direct reply, she immediately repeated the verse, 

* Jesus can make a dying bed. 

Feel soft as downy pillows are. 

While on his breast I lean my head. 

And breathe my life out sweetly tbere. rt 

Her thoughts had been a considerable time before 
turned to the subject of death; as appears from an 
<extraordinary circumstance stated by her parents 
that Lydia-Ann said, last summer,—' I shall die 
when I am 4 years old.’ 

Her disorder, the throat distemper, Was very dis¬ 
tressing, and from the first, was considered danger¬ 
ous. Expecting to die, she requested that all her 
little things should be given to her infant sister,now 
an only child. She appeared to be quite willing to 
die. On being asked by her mamma, a day or two 
before her death, ‘are you willing, Lydia-Ann, to 
go and leave your papa and mama and little sister ? r 
4 O yes,* she replied, ‘1 am going to heaven. Shall 
I see papa and mama there? If I do, I will kiss 
you.’ Her parents were deeply affected by this 
simple, but solemn address from their dying child 
And the interrogation is full of important meaning 

The case of Lydia-Ann should teach children to 
be serious and thoughtful. It js never too soon to 
begin to think of Clod. He can operate on the 
heart of a little child. 

We also see the importance of early religious 
instruction. What an affecting argument does this 
instance afford for parental faithfulness! How im 
portant too are Sabbath schools! The subject of 
this notice never had the benefit of a Sabbath 
school; but we hope she is in heaven. O let every 
child that reads this, be anxious to profit by the 
kind admonitions and instructions of parents and 
the blessed privileges of the Sabbath school. 


EDITORIAL. 


RELIGION PLEASANT. 

Children are apt to imagine that religion would 
make them gloomy and unhappy, and many adults 
too labor under the same lamentable mistake. The 
influence of this opinion upon their feelings and 
conduct is most unhappy. In consequence of it, 
they do not incline to read the Bible, and think se 
riously, and pray to God for his mercy and favor 
They shun the company of engaged Christians, 
banish serious reflections, and grieve and resist the 
holy Spirit. They wish to be happy; and fearing 
that they should lose all their enjoyment if they 


sins and neglect the great salvation. Oh that they 
knew where true happiness is to be found ; then 
would they “ taste and see that the Lord is gra¬ 
cious,” and would need none to tell them that “ wis¬ 
dom’s ways are pleasantness and all her paths artf 
peace.” But let them hearken to the testimony of 
God in this matter. He declares that they have 
great peace who love God’s law, and nothing shall 
offend them.” He declares that “the wicked are 
like the troubled sea which cannot rest, whose wa¬ 
ters cast up mire and dirt.” Let them listen to them 
who have tried both sides, the love of the world and 
the love of God, and who must therefore be com¬ 
petent witnesses. They all with one consent, both 
in ancient and modern times, assure us that they 
never knew what happiness was, till they renoun¬ 
ced sin and tho world, snd look the yoke of Christ 
upon them with all their hearts. 

It must be admitted, that there is something 
painful to be endured when we turn from the error 
of our ways unto God ; that is, the sinner must pass 
through a distressing conflict to obtain religion. 
He cannot obtain it without seeing himself a great 
sinner, mourning for sin with a broken heart, and 
feeling* that unless he obtains an interest in the 
Saviour 1^ is undone forever. Now this is painful, 
and often exceedingly distressing; and many have 
had a long, hard conflict before their wicked hearts 
would break, and hate sin, and love Christ. Some 
have been brought nigh to the gates of despair, 
before they could confide in the Lamb of God who 
taketh away sin, and hope in his mercy. But then 
think of the joy unspeakable and full of glory, 
which bursts upou the soul when sin is pardoned, 
and the outcast is adopted into the family of God 
Let them think of the blessedness of being saved 
from the wrath to come, and taking hold upon eter¬ 
nal life. Besides, it is not religion that makes peo¬ 
ple unhappy when they are under conviction and 
brought nigh to the gates of despair. It is the want 
of religion that does it, and their stubbornness of 
heart in refusing the mercy of God so long. And 
how much better to pass as it were through the 
agonies of death for a few days, and find that peace 
which will endure forever, than to choose and en 
joy the pleasures of sin for a season, then die in 
sin, and lie down in eternal wailings. 

It must be admitted too, that Christians have 
their trials, great trials, peculiar trials which the 
impenitent have not; for they mourn over their 
sinfulness and imperfection, and have continual 
sorrow in their hearts for the sins and ruin their 
friends and fellow-men, and are often grievously 
assaulted by the adversary and the world. But in 
all these things, they are more than conquerors 
through Him that loved them. They have a refuge 
in trouble, and a helper in temptation, and joys 
which infinitely overbalance all their troubles. Still 
on the whole, their way is pleqpant and peaceful 
and their eternity is blessed. 

Now is it not pleasant to have peace with God ? 
Instead of dreading him as an angry Judge every 
time the thought of him enters the mind, and fear 
ing to appear before him in judgment; is it not 
blessed to walk in the light of his countenance, to 
rejoice in his government, to trust in his promises 
to run to him as our father in every trouble, and 
lay our head on the pillow of death with the assur¬ 
ance that we shall go to his arms when we awake 
in his likeness ? 

Is it pot pleasant , to know Christ as our Redeem- 
erand Shepherd, to hear his voice and follow him 
and to feel that he will be our guide even unto 
death nor forsake us then ; instead of saying to him 
go thy way for this time, and know that we are 
abusing his love and mercy, and dread the very 


and not continue to add sin to transgression, “treas¬ 
uring up wrath against the day of wrath ?” 

Is it not pleasant to have a happy fellowship wills 
the wise and good, and an interest in their friendly 
counsels and prayers ; rather than “;go in the way 
of evil men,” and “ perish with the ungodly?’ 9 

Is it not pleasant to lead a useful life, instead of 
being comberers of the ground ? 

Is it not pleasant , after a few days sojourning on 
earth, to stand at the right hand of Christ, and hear 
him say, “ Come, ye blessed of my Father;” and 
escape the anguish of standing on the left among 
the wicked, to receive the sentence “ Depart, ye 
cursed, into everlasting fire?” 


thought of appearing at his bar, knowing that to 
such despisers that will be “ the day of the wrath 
of the Lamb?” 

Is it not pleasant to receive the holy Spirit as 
Teacher and Comforter, instead of being condem¬ 
ned by conscience every day for grieving and resis¬ 
ting him ? 

Is it not pleasant to be assured daily that our sins 
are forgiven, and to gain victory over temptation ; 




RZ80BLLANY. 


The pious Soldier.—The comfortable influence 
of the precious truths of the Bible at a dying hoar, 
was manifested in the case of a poor soldier, who 
was.mortally wounded at the battle of Waterloo* 
His companion conveyed him to some distance, and 
laid him down under a tree. Before be left him, 
the dying soldier entreated him to open his knap¬ 
sack, and take out his bocket bible, and read to him, 
small portion of it before he died. When asked 
what passages he should read, he desired him to 
read John xiv. 27. “ Peace 1 leave with you ; my 
peace I give unto .you ; not as the world giveth, 
give I unto you. Let not your heart be troubled, 
neither let it be afraid.” Now,” said he,“ I die 
happy. I desired to have peace with God, and 1 
possess the peace of God which passeth all under¬ 
standing.” A little while after,one of his officers pas¬ 
sed him, and seeing him in such an exhausted slate, 
asked hint how he did. “ I die happy, for I enjoy 
the peace of God which passeth all understanding,” 
and then expired. The officer left him, and went 
into the battle, where he was soon after mortally 
wounded. When surrounded by his brother offi¬ 
cers, full of anguish and dismay he cried out, “Oh ? 
I would give ten thousand worlds if I had them, 
that I possessed that peace which gladdened the 
heart of a dying soldier, whom I saw lying un¬ 
der a tree; for he declared that he possessed that 
peace of God which passeth all understanding! I 
know nothing of this peace! I die miserable! for I 
die in despair;” 


Anecdote .—The following anecdote is»related in 
the Evangelical Magazine of Nov. 27. 

“ An African preacher, in speaking from ‘ what 
is a man profited if he gain the whole world and 
lose his own soul V mentioned among others things, 
that many lost their souls by being too charitable ? 
Seeing the congregation astonished beyond meas¬ 
ure at his saying, he emphatically repeated it; and 
then proceeded to explain his meaning. * Many 
people,’ said he, attend meeting, hear the sermon, 
and when it is over they proceed to divide it out 
among the congregation. This part was for that 
man—that part for that woman; and such denun¬ 
ciations were for such persons,—these threats for 
you sinners; and so, continued the 9hrewd African, 
they give away the whole sermon and keep none for 
themselves /” 


Human virtue is like tU 
beautiful colors in distress. 


dying dolphin, exhibiting its most 


FOBTBY. 


For the Youth*t Companion. 

“AND ARE YE STILL 1” Judges, xviii. B. 
Why are ye thoughtless 1 *Tis a land 
Where milk and honey flow, 

In quiet there the people dwell— 

Will you arise and go 1 
It is a large, a goodly land. 

And *tis your Father's will 
To give K to his faithful ones, 

And, brethren, are ye etill ? 

There is a heavenly Canaan, too. 

Where joys eternal flow, 

No sia or sorrow enter there. 

Will you arise and go t 
The praises of that better land 
The soul with peace shall All. 

The just alone, have mansions there. 

And Children, pro ye etill f fl. D. 
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THE BURMAN SLAVE GIRL. 


By Mrs. Deborah B. L. Wade, a missionary in Burmah. 
Also Narratives of ibe first Burman inquirer, and of the first con¬ 
verted Borman. Letters of Christian Bormans. Description 
of a Borman School. Mr. Judson’s visit to the Burman Emper¬ 
or. Published at James Loring’s Sabbath School ,Book-etore, 
182 Washington Street. 

Burman School described hy Mrs. Judson . 

Rangoon, August 4, 1319. 

In school. I have just been round to all the 
scholars, one by one, to hear them read their les¬ 
sons, and am now going to spend the remaining 
hour, while the Borman teacher looks over them, 
in writing to you. How curious would the sounds, 
kwa kwaa, kwe kwee, kwo kwoo, &c. which are 
now ringing in my ears, sound in yours. Yet, un¬ 
couth as they would appear to you, or as they did 
fit first appear to me, they have now become music¬ 
al, and when consideied as introductory to an ac¬ 
quaintance with the word of God, are productive of 
most pleasant sensations. But in order that you 
may see me, just as I am situated, 1 will be a little 
particular in describing the school. 

The zayat, in which it is kept, is situated thirty 
or forty rods from the Mission-house, and in dimen¬ 
sions is twenty-seven by eighteen feet. It is raised 
four feet from the ground, and is divided into three 
parts. The first division is laid entirely open to 
the road, without doors, windows, or a partition in 
the front side, and takes up a third part of the whole 
building. It is made of bamboo and thatch, and 
is the place where Mr. Judson sits all the day long, 
and says to tffb passers by, 44 Ho! every one that 
thirstelh,” &c. The next, and middle division, is 
a large airy room, with four doors and four windows, 
opening in opposite directions, made entirely of 
1 >oards, and is white-washed to distinguish it from 
the other zayats around us. , 

In this room, we have public worship in Burman 
on the Sabbath; and, in the middle of which, I 
am now situated at my writing table, while six of 
the male scholars are at one end, each with his 
torch and black board, over which he is industri¬ 
ously bending, and emitting the sounds above des¬ 
cribed. The third, and last division, is only an 
entry way, which opens into the garden, leading'to 
the mission-house. 


In this apartment, all the women are seated, with 
their lights and black boards, much in the same 
position and employment as the men. The black 
board, on which all the Burmans learn to read and 
write, answers the same purpose of our slates. 
They are about a yard in length, made black with 
charcoal and the juice of a leaf, and letters are 
clearly imprinted with a species of white stone, a 
litlle % simi!ar to our slate pencils. A lesson is writ¬ 
ten out on this board, by an instructer, and when a 
scholar is perfect master of it, it is erased, and a 
new one written. The Burnians are truly syste¬ 
matic in their elementary instructions, and a schol¬ 
ar is not considered qualified to read without spell¬ 
ing, until he has a perfect knowledge of all the va¬ 
rious combinations of the letters. 

A Burman School Boy . By Rev. Mr. Boardman. 

Maulamying, Jan. 20, 1328* 

One of the school-boys requested me, this evening, 
to allow him to read the Scriptures all day to-mor¬ 
row. I asked him why he wished to read the Scrip¬ 
tures. 14 In order,’ 1 said he, 44 to become a disci¬ 
ple.” Do you then wish to become a disciple whilp 
yet so young ? 44 1 do, sir, because young people 

are exposed to death as well as others ; and If 11 
should die without becoming a disciple, I should go 
to hell; but if I become a disciple, I should have 
nothing to fear.” What sins doe^your conscience 
charge you with ? i4 1 have neglected the true God, 
who has sustained me by night and by day, has fed 
and clothed me all my days, and I have worshipped 
false gods.” He then confessed some other viola¬ 
tions of the divine commands. On his speaking 
of Christ as a great benefactor, I asked him why he 
should love Jesus Christ. 44 Because,” said he, 
44 he pitied us, and laid down his life to save us 
from hell.” 


NARRATIVE. 


The labors of a Christian minister are not confined to tlie Pulpit. 
And duties other than the mere composition and delivery of a 
sermon, must be well, faithfully and prudently performed. We 
present the following interesting narrative, for the truth of 
Which we can vouch, to show that the man of God must be 
thoroughly furnished unto every good work. 

Chrittian Intelligencer . 

INTERESTING NARRATIVE OF MRS. D. 

Please to walk in, Sir, as soon as possible, said 
a weeping female to the pastor of a country church, 
who about half after eleven o’clocjc in the forenoon 
was riding past the house of one of his parishion¬ 
ers. Pray, what is the matter ? he anxiously in¬ 
quired—Oh Sir, you never saw such a scene. Mrs. 
D., who you know has been complaining a little for 
a short time past, came here on a visit a few days 
ago, and night before last was taken very ill. We 
thought she would have died then ; but yesterday 
she was a little better—this morning she is worse, 
and now she is dying. She says she shall die at 
12 o’clock exactly. Perhaps not, said the clergy¬ 
man, willing to administer all the consolation in 

his power—but how does Mrs D-know that she 

will die precisely at that hour. We cannot tell, 
was her answer, hastily entering the house absorb¬ 
ed in grief. 

From several others who came out of the house 
bathed in tears,to presentjheir mournful salutations, 
the minister learned previous to entering the sick 

chamber, that Mrs. D-had been taken with a 

nervous affection,—her limbs cold,and almost para¬ 
lysed, accompanied with many unfavorable symp¬ 
toms—that early in the morning, her appearance 
had undergone a very great change, and shat she 
then declared, that a knowledge of the fact that she 
should die precisely at 12 o’clock, had been commu¬ 


nicated to her mind in the plainest manner—that 
all attempts to convince her it might be a delusion 
had failed, and that they were now waiting the ex¬ 
piration of the last half hour in the utmost anxiety. 

A scene similar to that which presented itself on 
entering, has seldom been witnessed. On a bed, 
half supported by pillows, lay this interesting female. 
There was no wildness in her eye, but it sparkled 
with animation, and her countenance glowed with 
a slight flush, which gave the appearance of health, 
and rendered her fair features even beautiful. The 
room was almost filled, but not an individual was 
seated. She immediately informed her pastor in & 
clear and distinct voice, that her appointed lime 
had nearly come, and that it had pleased the Lord, 
to give her the fullest assurance, that he was about 
to receive her to the Heavens. After stating in 
rapturous language that her joy was unspeakable, 
she proceeded in her address to her weeping friends. 
The language used by her was as far above the 
style of her .ordinary conversation, or what her pre¬ 
vious education and standing in society would lead 
one to expect, as can well be imagined. Many of 
her expressions and ideas were exceedingly sub¬ 
lime. There was no rhapsody, but she was in rap¬ 
ture. Beside her was lying a hymn book, from 
which, in the sweetest manner, she occasionally 
read passages applicable to her situation and her 
hopes of immortality. Turning to her affectionate 
husband, who stood weeping near her, she inquir¬ 
ed, as she had done several times before, how late 
is it now? On receiving his answer, she triumph- 
arflly exclaimed, only twenty minutes more and I 
shall be in heaven—adding an expression of her 
unwillingness to part with him, were it not for the 
great glory she anticipated. 

By direction of the clergyman, one of the weights 
was then removed from the clock,the face of which 
was not in her sight, and all present were privately 
enjoined not to Answer all inquiries she might make 
as to the hour of the day. 

The minister then suffered her to proceed, and 
only occasionally assented to her observations,which 
were extremely judicious. And wishing to ascer¬ 
tain her views of divine truth, under this great ex¬ 
citement, he led her by his remarks to speak of the 
principal doctrines of the.cross, and especially of 
those which constitute the foundation of the Chris¬ 
tian’s hope in death. Her views of divine truth were 
correct ; and every word uttered by her served to 
increase admiration. Methinks the name of Jesus 
never before sounded so sweet from mortal lips— 
never was the value of the promises of the Gospel 
declared in such language, or its consoling, cheer 
ing influence so felt. 

A few minutes before 12 o’clock, her attention 
was directed to Christian duties, and especially to 
lh$ importance of prayer, in which the minister 
then engaged, adapting his expressions to her pe¬ 
culiar case. In this prayer, and a conversation 
which followed, more than half an hour was spent. 
Thus the appointed moment passed over without 
the occurrence of a catastrophe, which it will be 
readily admitted might have happened if imprudent 
measures had been adopted. The friends gradual¬ 
ly left the house, and in a few hours Mrs. D—, 
exhausted, sank into a quiet slumber. She recov¬ 
ered her health slowly. For many months, she 
remained in a gloomy dejected state of mind, al¬ 
most despairing of the mercy of God. After which, 
she and her worthy husband made a profession of 
their faith, and became members in full commu¬ 
nion with the church. 


Rbmark. —The sun has some spots on its surface, and the 
best and brightest characters are not without their faults and 
frailties. 
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> Exercises in Observation and Language. 

In the improved schools of Germany, what 
are termed 4 Exercises in observation, reffec- 
* tion, and language,’ form a regular part of 
every day’s exercise, and manuals are pub¬ 
lished to aid teachers in this object. The fol¬ 
lowing is a specimen of the lessons in one of 
these works, designed as strictly elementary. 

4 This is a desk, and that is a bench. Now 
you must tell me what things the bench has 
which the desk has.. What is the bench made 
of?’ 4 Of wood.’ 

4 What is the desk made of?’ 4 Of wood, also.’ 

4 Say now all together, The desk is made of 
wood; the bench is made of wood.’ (The 
children repeat.) 

4 Is there nothing else?’ 4 Yes; the desk 
has legs, and the bench has legs.’ 

4 What do you call: the outer end of each 
side?’ 4 A corner.’ 

4 How many corners has the desk?’ 4 Four 
comers.’ 

1 Then you may say the desk is four cor¬ 
nered. How many corners has the bench?’ 
4 Four.’ 

4 Then you may say the bench too is four 
cornered.’ 4 The desk is four cornered, and 
the bench is four cornered.’ 

4 What do you call the upper part of the 
desk?’ 4 The top.’ 

4 And what is this top ?’ 4 It is a four cor¬ 
nered piece of wood.’ 

4 What does the top of the bench consist of?’ 

4 A four cornered piece of wood.’ 

4 What do you call a four cornered, long, 
flat piece of wood?’ 4 A board.’ 

4 Then you may say the upper part of the 
desk and the upper part of the bench are 
made of long boards.’ 

4 Is every long piece of wood a board?’ 
No; it must first be sawed.’ 

* Who does this? 1 4 A carpenter.’ 

4 What does the whole desk consist of?’ 

4 A board and legs.’ 

4 Who made the legs?’ 4 A carpenter.’ 

4 And when the carpenter has made the 
board and legs, has he made the whole desk, 
or only a part of it ?’ 4 The whole.’ 

4 What does the bench consist of?’ 4 Of the 
top and the legs. 

4 Who made both?’ 4 The carpenter.’ 

4 And wheto he has made the top and legs 
of which the 'whole bench consists, what can 
you say of him?’ 4 The carpenter has made 
the whole bench.’ 

4 Well, then, you may say that the carpen- 
fer made the bench, and the carpenter made 
the desk. Now tell me all the things which 
you can say both of the bench and the desk.’ 

4 The desk is of wood, and the bench is of 
wood. The desk has four legs, and the bench 
has four legs. The top of the desk is a long 
flat piece of wood, and the top of the bench is 
so too. The desk was made by the carpen¬ 
ter,and the bench was made by the carpenter.’ 

4 What have you done?’ 4 We have seen 
what the bench has, which the desk also has.’ 

4 Then you may say, We have seen in what 
things the desk and bench are alike. What 
have we seen, then?’ (Children repeat) 
4 We have seen,’ &c. 

As a conclusion of this exercise, children 
shotfld be required to find resemblances be¬ 
tween things that appear unlike at first. The 
sen and a forest: both are moved by the wind; 
both have beasts in them; both have an agree¬ 
able appearance. 

The next exercise is to observe differences. 

4 You have told me in what a desk and 
bench are like; now tell me in what they are 
unlike.’ 4 The desk is higher than the bench.’ 

4 Is the top of the desk like the top of the 
bench? What else do you find unlike?’ 


4 The top of the desk is longer and broader 
than the top of the bench.’ 

4 You said the desk was higher than the 
bench; what makes it higher?’ 4 The legs 
are longer.’ 

4 If the legs of the desk are longer than the 
legs of the bench, which have the most wood 
in them?’ 4 The legs of the desk.’ 

4 What did you say of the top of the desk?’ 
4 That it was longer and broader than the top 
of the bench.’ 

4 In which board is there the most wood, 
then?’ 4 In the top of the desk.’ 

4 If there is more wood in the legs and top 
of the desk than in the legs and top of the 
bench, which will be the heaviest ? 4 The desk.’ 

4 Then you have found something else in 
which they differ. But is there no other dif¬ 
ference? What is the bench for, or what use 
do you make of it ?’ 4 We sit upon it.’ 

4 What is the desk for; what use do we 
make of that ?’ 4 To put books upon, and to 
write on.’ 

4 In order to write, you must put your book, 
hand, and pen upon the desk. So you may 
say shortly that the desk is used to lay things 
upon. Now tell me in what the bench and 
the desk are unlike.’ 4 The desk, is higher 
than the bench; the top of the desk is longer 
and broader than the top of the bench; the 
desk is heavier than the bench; the legs are 
longer; it contains more wood in it; and it is 
made for a different use.’ 

These answers should be repeated, first by 
some of the best scholars, and then by the 
whole together, and then by some of the most 
backward scholars. 

4 Now what have you been doing?’ 4 We 
have seen what can be said of a desk that 
cannot be said of a bench.’ 

4 That means that we have seen in what the 
desk and the bench are unlike. 
_ Annal$ of Education. 


RELIGION. 


TIIE SAILOR AND HIS FUNNY BOOK. 
Extract from the Journal of the Supercargo of an East 
India-man. 

This evening the full moon arose with unusual 
splendor, the effect of which upon the undulation 
of the water, in the lights and shades surpassed 
any thing of the kind I had ever witnessed. Under 
the influence of a scene so beautifully attractive, I 
involuntarily moved to my accustomed seat on the 
windlass. In the ship’s company there was a re¬ 
markably steady middle-aged man by the name of 
Benjamin Somers. From his age, moral worth,and 
generous kindness to his messmates, he was the 
favorite of all. If there was difficult duty to per¬ 
form, Ben Somers was sure to be ^elected. It be¬ 
ing Ben’s 44 watch below,” he and several of his 
shipmates, were taking a 44 cut” from the remains 
of their dinner. After finishing thejr repast, one 
of them says, “Uncle Ben, I often see you reading 
that Bible of yours, hav’nt you read it through ?” 
44 Yes, I have read it through a score of times, and 
with the blessing and permission of my Maker I 
hope to do it again. ’Tis to me, Tom, the greatest 
comfort and the best adviser I have on earth. Why, 
I sometimes think it is meat, drink, and lodging to 
me. For when I am hungry, thirsty, and * worn 
down with fatigue, in stormy weather, I read a 
chapter relating the sufferings of our Saviour and I 
am relieved. My sufferings are but a drop in the 
bucket, when compared with his. Read but the 
Bible, Tom, and you’ll find it so. But I’ll tell you 
a little about my Bible, and I hope it may induce 
you to read the one the captain gave you a little 
more, for as sure as you are alive it will make you 
a better sailor and a better man: 

I think it was about eleven years ago, when about 
sailing from Philadelphia, and having foolishly 
frolicked away,, to the last dollar, two years’ wages, 
I talked into a book-store, to buy some funny book, 
as I called it. The old gentleman who attended 
the shop, on my asking for a 44 funny book,” laid 


down his spectacles, and looking me steadily in the 
face, seemed to assure himself that I was a sailor. 
He said, 44 What part of the world are you going to 
my friend ?’ 4 Perhaps to the South Sea, or to Can¬ 
ton, I don’t know which. 44 And so you want to buy 
a funny book ; well, I will make a bargain with you, 

I will give you one of the best and most entertain¬ 
ing books I have in the shop, if you'll promise on 
the word of an honest man, that you will read at¬ 
tentively, every page in it.” Now to save the last 
dollar, Tom, and increase my stock of tobacco, L 
did promise, 44 on the word of an honest mao, that 
I would read attentively, every page in it,” and I 
have kept my word. The old gentleman then 
handed me from the shelf the Bible, which you 
have so often seen me read. 44 There,” says he, <4 my 
friend, is not only the best and most entertaining 
book I have in the shop, but the best that ever was 
printed. Read it as you have promised, and it will 
make you a better seamen and a better man; and 
if you have a grateful heart, and don’t say so when 
you return, I’ll give you all the books in the shop. 
But before you commence reading the book as you 
have promised, let me advise you to learn and say 
the Lord’s prayer, morning and evening; and be 
sure 4 to do unto all men, as you would they should 
do unto you.” I shook hands with my old friend, 
and went on board. When I opened the book and 
found it was the Bible, thinks I to myself the old 
gentleman has got the weather-guage of me, but 
I’ll stick to my word, and a blessed promise has it 
been to me. I have thought of it a thousand times, 
and blessed my old friend as often as I have thought 
of it. To make a short story of a long one, Tom, 
since I first read through the Bible, I have felt bet¬ 
ter about the heart, I have left off swearing and cur- * 
sing, I don’t drink more than half my allowance, 
and every body seems to be my friend, and out of 
nine years, earnings, by the advice of 44 my old 
friend,” I have, at the end of my voyage, put in¬ 
to what they call the "saving fund,” half my wa¬ 
ges, besides some presents from my owners, which 
now amounts to upwards of nine hundred and fifty 
dollars! and what is more than all, I hope I have 
so done my duty, that when the great Commander 
shall order all 44 hands on deck” for .inspection, I 
may, with the redeeming power of our blessed Sav¬ 
iour, stand approved of him .—Sailor s Magazine. 


THE NURSERY. 


ON SEEKING THE BEST THINGS FIRST. 

To Miee -, aged five yeare. 

My dear little Jane— 

I mean to be plain, and also inviting in the strain 
of my writing, for this you may need, to entice you 
to read ; but now no more ryhme, at least at rbis 
time. 

Let me beg of you my dear, to attend to all I 
have to say. I am not going to tell you any thing 
about dolls, and play things, and sports, though I 
love to see young misses enjoy their innocent pleas¬ 
ures. Only let me say, don’t love them too much, 
and never let them make you angry, for this is 
wrong. I love to see you cheerful and happy ; and 
I think I can show you how you may be more hap¬ 
py than you are at present. It would delight me 
to hear, that you have the love of every body, and 
the love of God, which is far better than that of all 
the world besides. 

I was pleased in hearing from your governess, 
how much you improve in your refding, and spell¬ 
ing, and needle-work. Go on, my dear, as you 
have begun, and you will soon be at the top of the 
class; for remember this, you are sure to improve 
if you try for it. Yet this is not the only way to be 
happy, and to be beloved, for the best way, and the 
only way, to be happy, is to be holy. And I fear 
you are not so much so as you ought to be. 

Now, my dear,l must tell you, that though you are 
so young, you are a sinner, and have a sinful heart. 
By your heart, or soul, I mean that something 
within you, that enables you to think, to speak, and 
to move, as you do : for without a soul, you would 
be no better than a beast, and could never speak 
nor do the many things which you now can. Yea, 
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this heart of yours is sinful; for if you are sometimes 
angry, and cross, and spiteful; if you do not always 
obey your parents; if you ever tell stories ; or if you 
don’t soon forgive and forget, when you have been 
put out of your way ; all these things prove you have 
* sinful heart. Perhaps you would be ashamed if 1 
knew all you said and did that is amiss, in the course 
of a day. How much more should you be ashamed 
before the great God, who sees and knows all things 
you say or do every day of your life ! 

As you can read so well in the Testament, you of¬ 
ten read about our blessed Saviour who came from 
heaven to save poor sinners. He saves all kinds of 
sinners, young or old, rich or poor. While he was i 
on earth,he taught sinners how to know and to serve 
him, and then he was put to death by wicked men. 
But 1 will tell you why it was that the great God suf¬ 
fered him to be put to death. As all mankind, men 
and women, young and old,are sinners, God must be 
▼ery angry with them: but our Lord Jesus Christ di¬ 
ed to deliver sinners from God’s anger. And so it 
comes about, that all who love and please-him, have 
God’s anger removed from them ; and then he be¬ 
comes their father and friend forever. And then 
you know, you read that Christ rose from the dead, 
and went to prepare a place for all who serve him 
here on eavth. And when they die, their souls are 
taken to heaven to be with God and Christ, forever 
and ever. O what a dear Saviour you read of in 
your Testament! Don’t you love him for what he 
has done for poor sinners? 

Now, my dear, this is the best thing, and to be 
minded first— to pray to this dear Saviour, that he 
may change your heart, and give you a new heart, 
filled with his grace and love. You must pray to 
him,'that he may forgive your sins, take away God’s 
anger, make you happy, and prepare you for heav¬ 
en. You should not only get your prayers by heart , 
but pray them from your heart , that is, in a believ¬ 
ing, upright and earnest manner And our blessed 
Saviour says in the Bible, that “ he loves them 
who love him, and they that seek him early shall 
find him.*’ O what a mercy, to find the Saviour, 
and to enjoy his love! This is the best and only 
way to be happy ; and i [you are made so, it will 
be your desire to obey papa and mamma at all times ; 
and then you will love your brothers and sisters 
very much, and love all good people, whether young 
or old. This dear Saviour took up little children 
in his arms and blessed them, and I pray he may 
bless you, and make you one of his children. 

As you love rhymes and verses, here is one for 
you to get by heart, which I d^e say you will do 
in a few minutes. 

Oft let me read this letter o’er, 

And bear it in my mind; 

Then’pray to love my Saviour more— 

So gracious and so kind. 

Now believe me, my dear Jane, your affectionate 

Preceptor. 

From the Youth*e Miscellany. 

THE BUBBLE. 

Charles Wilmot .was the son of a respectable 
gentleman, who, although he could not be called 
rich , was far from being poor. He was possessed of 
a competency, and indeed, this was all he desired ; 
for he was convinced that, riches were attended 
with care and anxiety. Charles enjoyed all the 
advantages, which his father’s circumstances could 
Afford ; his mother bestowed upon him the greatest 
care and attention; she endeavored to implant in 
his young and growing mind, a love for all that is 
virtuous and good. In the midst of all these bless¬ 
ings, Charles was still unhappy. He was grieved 
to think that his father was not a very rich man. — 
“ How happy I should be if it were so,’ 1 said 
Charles. 11 What pleasure I should take in riding 
about every day in a carriage. I would have ser¬ 
vants to wait upon me, and I should have nothing 
to do myself .” He woqld frequently make such 
remarks in his father’s presence, and then his kind 
parent would say,—” Charles, have you never heard 
that riches take unto themselves wings and fiy 
away? To-day you may command thousands; to¬ 
morrow may see you stripped of all. The palace 
that glitters in the sun to-day, mqp present nothing 


but a heap of ashes to-morrow; and why, my son, 
do you look to the possession of wealth foi happi¬ 
ness, when you are not certain of its coutinuauce ?” 
This was a hard doctrine for Charles : like many 
others, older than he was, he could not imagine the 
possibility of riches ever forsaking their possessor. 

One day as Charles entered the room where his 
father usually sat, he saw him stirring something 
in a cup with a pipe. 14 What are you making, 
father?” said he. 44 You shall see presently,” re¬ 
plied the father; and with that he dipped the pipe 
in the liquid, applied the stem to his rnouih, and■ 
Charles saw issuing from the bowl a beautiful trans¬ 
parent globe. He gazed in wonder and admiration. 
“ What is it, father ?” “ It is called a bubble ,” said 

his father. The bubble continually increased—the 
scenery without was painted upon its surface in 
the richest colors,—it trembled upon the bowl of 
the pipe, and struggled as if it wished to get loose. 

Mr. Wilmot at length disengaged it, and it rose 
into the middle of the room, and remained suspend¬ 
ed in the air. “ How beautiful,” exclaimed Charles; 
“ so round and so clear.” 11 To the eye it appears, 
indeed, beautiful,” said his father; 44 but bring it 
to me.” Charles reached out hie hand—he touch¬ 
ed it-;—it .was gone! and all that remained of the 
large and beautiful bubble, was a speck of froth 
resting upon his finger. He stood lost in astonish¬ 
ment. M Could you have thought that so beautiful 
a thing would so suddenly perish?” asked Mr 
Wilmot.—Charles did not reply, but he felt the 
force of his father’s words. “ And yet,” continued 
his father, “ not less suddenly will happiness van¬ 
ish from him who seeks for it in the possession of 
riches. They are fleceitful as the bubble.—You 
were captivated with the splendor of its appearance ; 
the beautiful colors it showed, called forth your ad¬ 
miration. You reached forward with eagerness to 
obtain it, and when you found it within your grasp, 
it vanished. Learn from this, my- son, never to 
trust entirely to appearances: never place your de- 
pendance for happiness upon any objects but such 
as will make you permanently happy—such as will 
never fail. If you do, you will be bitterly disappoint¬ 
ed at last; you will find that you have been grasp¬ 
ing at mere bubbles.” D. 


_ MORALITY . _ 

A MOTHER’S KISS. 

The first display of talent in the infant mind of 
Benjamin West, was curious, and still more so from 
its occurring where there was nothing to excite it. 
America contained scarcely a specimen of the fine 
arts; and being the son of a Quaker, he had nev¬ 
er seen a picture, or a print. His pencil was of his 
own invention ; his colors were given to him by an 
Indian ; his whole progress was a series of inven¬ 
tion, and painting to him was not the result of a 
lesson, but an intuitive passion. 

When only seven years of age, he was one day 
left with the charge of an infant niece in the cra¬ 
dle, and had a fan to fray away the flies from the 
child.—The motion ot the fan made the child smile, 
and its beauty attracted his attention. He looked 
at it with a pleasure he had never before experien¬ 
ced ; and observing tome paper on the table, togeth¬ 
er with pens and red and black ink, he seized them 
with agitation, and endeavored to delineate a por¬ 
trait; although at that period he had never seen 
an engraving or a picture. Hearing the approach 
of his mother and sister, he endeavored to conceal 
what he had been doing; but the old lady, observ¬ 
ing his confusion, asked what he had been about, 
and insisted on seeing the paper. He obeyed, en¬ 
treating her not to be angry: Mrs. West, after 
looking some time at the drawing, with evident 
pleasure, said to her daughter, 11 1 declare he has 
made a likeness of little Sally ;” and kissed him 
with much fondness and satisfaction. This en¬ 
couraged him to say, that if it would give her any 
pleasure, he would make a drawing of flowers she 
held in her hand ; for his genius was awakened, 
and he felt that he could imitate any thing which 
pleased his sight. In after life he used to say, 
11 My mother’s kiss* made roe a painter.” 


Young West used pen and ink for his drawings 
until hair pencils were described to him, when he 
found a substitute in the tapering fur of a cat’s tail. 
In the following year, a cousin sent him a box of 
colors and peucils, with several pieces of canvass 
prepared for the easel, and six engravings. The 
box was received with delight, and West now found 
all his wants supplied. He rose at dawn of the 
following day, and carried the box to the garret, 
where he spread the canvass, prepared his pallet, 
and began to imitate the fingers in the engraving.' 
Enchanted with his art, he forgot the school hours, 
and joined the family at dinner, without mention¬ 
ing the employment in which he had been engaged. 
In the afternoon he again returned to the garret; 
and for several days successively he withdrew in 
the same manner, and devoted himself to painting. 
Mrs. West, suspecting that the box occasioned his* 
neglect of school, went into the garret and found 
him employed on a picture. Her anger was soon 
appeased by a sight of his performance. She saw, 
not merely a copy, but a composition from two of 
the pictures. She kissed him with transports of 
affection, and promised that she would intercede 
with his father to pardon his absence from school. 
This piece, finished in his 8th year, was exhibited 
sixty-seven years afterwards, in the same room with 
his sublime picture of M Christ Rejected ;” and the 
artist declared that there were inventive touches 
in his first juvenile essay, which all his subsequent 
experience had not enabled him to surpass. 


NATURAL HISTORY. 

THE HONEY BEE. 

Of the Industry of the Bee 4 Many hands,’ 
says the proverb, 4 make light work ;’ this is true in 
relation to a hive of bees. When my hive in 1827, 
had about three thousand,—very little progress was 
made \ some old comb was repaired, but a very lit¬ 
tle constructed. They were constantly endeavor¬ 
ing to rear the young—feeding them with all the 
honey they could procure. Having been present¬ 
ed with some Havana honey, of bad quality, they 
were fed with it plentifully. Such a seasonable 
supply enabled them to rear a supply of laborers. 
In the spring of 1828, although almost destitute of 
honey, they commenced a small mound of comb at 
the side of the hole, on the upper side, within the 
glass bell. The question at once arose, in my mind, 
whether there were a class of bees, that were ar¬ 
chitects exclusively, as it was certain, the season 
before, no building was doue; but since the addi¬ 
tion of new members to the sovereignly, new comb 
was being constructed, though there was no neces¬ 
sity for it,as there were,to all appearance,empty cells 
enough to store all the honey that might be collect¬ 
ed during the season. I marked those bees, on 
the head, with a brush, dipped in whitewash, as 
they were sticking the little pellets of wax togeth¬ 
er, on the borders of the new comb. By long and 
sometimes tiresome observation, I found those ma¬ 
sons kept on the foundation, day after day, and that 
they labored only a very small part of the time. 
It would seem that they were sometimes waiting 
for mortar; and at others, when it was deposited 
by carriers, close to where it was required, they 
were in no hurry to use it. Apparently examin¬ 
ing the work, two bees would accidentally meet, 
and were they not interrupted by any order from a 
superior, would dress each other’s limbs, wings, 
feelers, &c, precisely as cattle in a field will lick 
each Other’s head and ears. This is very common ; 
I have seen them dress each other in this way, a 
whole hour; and I have also seen them quit in¬ 
stantly, as though commanded, and resume their 
woik. The honey gatherers seem at times to skulk 
about the hive, as though they were unwiling to go 
abroad ; sometimes, a numerous body of them, 
wandering over the cells, are suddenly driven out, 
and the front of the hive presents a very sudden 
activity. I am induced to suppose they want urg¬ 
ing and perhaps punishment, at times, to complete 
tbeir task.—How is it that we see an apparently 
healthy bee dragged out of the hive, dead occasion¬ 
ally ? Are they put to death for refractory conduct ? 
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Contrivance .—A verj large »pider got within the 
glass bell, just as the mound had been commenced. 
The bees left their work to pursue the common 
enemy, but did not overtake him, as he succeeded 
in climbing up the glass much better than they. 
Having made, en masse, a thousand attempts, but 
falling back before reaching the intruder, they tur¬ 
ned their attention to raising a pillar by which they 
might reach him. Jn two days the column of small 
diameter was six inches high, so that they could 
step to the bar before mentioned suspended from 
the centre. Mounting this in astonishing numbers, 
he was forced to take to the glass again. Being 
within two iuches, though losing their foot-hold 
and falling to the bottom, constantly, their progress 
was such as to alarm the spider exceedingly. 1 j 
watched the approaching conflict with intense in-1 
terest; when lo! the spdier eased himself down 
on a cord of his own manufacturing, just as the bees 
were on the point of seizing him. Thus scarcely 
suspended midway, betwixt the central pillar and 
the side of the glass on a single thread, perhaps a 
foot in length, I was obliged to leave him. On the 
following day, the spider still kept At the end of 
the rope, though the bees were trying by a variety 
of schemes to get at him. I wondered they did not 
fly at him as there was room enough to use their 
wings. To my regret, in the course of that day, 
the spider was missing, and probably despatched in 
torture. 

Turning an arch .of wax like an oven over an 
enemy, and removing the offender, whenever dead, 
is resorted to occasionally.— N. E. Farmer. 


BDZTORZAL* 


ON LYING 

We bave got on our table a small book* entitled 
“ Conversations of the Burnell Family , illustrating 
the evils of Lying: designed for Sabbath Schools. 
By a Teacher."—The preface informs us, that it is 
founded entirely on Mrs. Opie’s “ Illustrations 
of Lying," and is “little else than a simplified 
epitome of it." Perhaps our readers have seen Mrs. 
Opie's book here mentioned, or have heard their 
parents and teachers speak of it. It was publish¬ 
ed in England, and has been republished in this 
country, and read by a great many persons. The 
object of the author was, to show by many familiar 
examples the various ways, in which people are apt 
to deviate from strict truth and godly sincerity in 
their conversation and dealings with each other. 
Youth and children can understand a great part 
of that book very well; but perhaps it is better for 
them to have a smaller book on the same plan, 
which they can better affor^to buy, and which will I 
not take up so much time in reading. That is the 
design of of the little “ epitome" which has bqen ] 
prepared by “ A Teacher," and is now published | 
for their use. Whether children will understand 
what the “ Teacher" means by “ a simplified epit¬ 
ome,we have some doubt. And we have not; 
leisure now to compare it with Mrs. Opie's work, 
and ascertain whether it is an abridgement of that, 
where the stories are written over again in new 
and more easy language; or whether it consists of 
extracts from that book taken just as they stand 
there, only omitting a larger part. Judging with¬ 
out this examination, we suppose the “ simplified 
epitome" means, that the most easy and familiar 
parts of Mrs. Opie's book are taken ; and that “ A 
Teacher 9 ' has put the thoughts into language 
which is more easily understood by childi'fen, where- 
ever he found it necessary. But we suppose he 
has retained the “ illustrations" of Mrs. Opie, that 
is the stories and incidents, very nearly as they 
were; so that they will represent to the youthful 
mind the wicked pratices of lying, deception, pre¬ 
varication, and evasion, in the same lively and im¬ 
pressive manner that she did. 

We have looked over this book enough to judge, 
that it will be amusing and instructive to children; 
and we cheefully recommend it to'parents and 
teachers to be put into their hands, hoping that a 

+ Published at Portsmouth N. H. by J. W. Shepard. ' 


great many will have opportunity to read it with 
attention. We have, however, one friendly cau¬ 
tion to give them about the manner of reading it, 
and the use to be made of it. Too many children, 
when they read books of this kind, being pleased 
with the story, are apt to read only to be'amus¬ 
ed. Whei* they do so ? they lose all the benefit for 
which the book was made, and for which it was 
purchased. They should read in order to be in¬ 
structed, and lo receive benefit. They may be en¬ 
tertained by reading how a thoughtless girl deceiv¬ 
ed her playmates or her mother ; how such a wick¬ 
ed boy escaped punishment by a dexterous false¬ 
hood ; or bow such a fashionable lady complimented 
her guests when she meant nothing; and still they 
will get no benefit, if they do not learn to abhor 
all such conduct, and to avoid it themselves in the 
fear of God. We wish, therefore, that every child 
that shall take intp his hands “ The Conversations 
of the Burnell Family," would think of this before 
he begins, and remember it while he is perusing 
every page till he has done. Let him feel that ly¬ 
ing and deception are here held up before him, on 
purpose that he may see how vile and wicked they 
are in the sight of God and of all good people ; and 
that he may in all his words and actions, at home 
and abroad and in every place, “ keep the truth in 
his heart," and always utter it with his lips, and 
act it out in every thing that he does. 

We make no apology for bringing forward this 
subject again. It is one on which every child 
needs line upon line, and precept upon precept. 
Good principles and habits on this point lie at the 
very foundation of a moral character, (f a child 
does not love and speak the truth ; the truth at all 
limes, and under all circumstances; the truth in 
sincerity of heart, abhorring the least approach to 
falsehood; we can have no confidence in him. 
Teachers and parents labor in vain to make him a 
good child in other things. He is rotten at heart; 
and whatever fair appearances be may wear, he must 
be a bad child ; and unless he reforms thoroughly 
and from the heart in this particular, he will be a 
bad man. There is no possible way of preventing 
it. We must begin , therefore, by instilling into 
young minds the principles of truth and sincerity. 
Children must themselves begin to form their char¬ 
acters, by acquainting themselves with the God of 
truth, who can accept nothing from us but truth 
and love in our inmost souls: and learn to speal^ 
and act as in the sight of Hijn who searches the 
heart, and will bring every secret thing into judg¬ 
ment. 

We shall probably publish a short extract from 
this book, at another time ; and possibly shall add 
some comments of our own. 

TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

The lines of M Althea” are not suited to the Companion, for 
want of correct poetry. The sentiment is good. 

The “History of Joseph,” sent us by “ A. S. T,” has some 
pleasing passages; but on tlie whole we prefer that given in the 

Corrsciion.—The obituary notice of Ruth Maria Robbins, 
in the Companion of March 9th was incorrect, inasmuch as it 
stated that she was born in Troy N. Y. She was born in the 
town where she first attended the Sabbath School. 


MZ80BLLANY, 


For the Youth 9 * Companion. 

A little Boy , member of the Sabbath School, 
was taken sick, and suddenly died. Although in 
great pain toward the close of life, and being de¬ 
prived of speech, yet he appeared to distinguish his 
teacher, and manifested tokens of gratitude on be¬ 
ing visited. When nature was nearly exhausted, 
he raised his little bands in the act of prayer, and 
thus sweetly breathed out his brief but happy life. 

Portland. D. C. C. 

The Choice .—On a pleasant evening not long 
since, in a certain town in New-England, while 
two young ladies were walking together, said one 
to the other, I understand there is some prospect 
of a revival of religion in this town, and if there is 
one, I hope I shall be made an early subject of it. 
The other replied, “ Well, I hope I shall not, for I 


have not enjoyed enough of the world to attend to 
religion yet." But, dear reader, mark the sequel. 
The first mentioned, soon after attended a prayer 
meeting, and requested ail the pious who were pres¬ 
ent, to pray for her, stating that 6he had desired to 
be more deeply awakened, and to experience a 
change of heart. She kneeled with those who 
prayed for her, and after two or three succeeding 
weeks of anxious conviction and inquiry, she was 
made a hopeful subject of divine grace, and is now 
(with one hundred others who were made subjects 
of the same revival) an ornament in the chuich of 
Christ. 

The other young lady, about the same period, 
(as the writer was informed by the esteemed minis¬ 
ter of the church,) in the midst of her vain pursuits 
and worldly amusements, aft'er retiring in perfect 
health, awoke in the night and requested her 
mother to arise and come to her, for said she, “ I 
am very unwell .” Her brother ran across the street 
for a physician, delivered his message, and return¬ 
ed immediately, but found her a corpse ! Her soul 
haJ gone to the bar of God ! ! 

While the first affords encouragement to seek 
the Lord while he may be found, the latter shows 
the awful dangers of delay! Dear impenitent 
reader, which of these young ladies will you imi¬ 
tate ? Do you feel prepared for so sudden death? 

N. Y. Evangelist . 


POETRY. 

For the Youth*s Companion. 
FRAGMENT. 

He was hut seven years old : I talked with him 
About his God and mine ;—how lie delights 
To hear ns pray and shun the ways of sin. 

I used such language as young children use. 

He was attentive and appeared to feel 
The goodness of the Lord; I saw a tear 
Come through and roll along his rosy cheek. 

But when 1 urged him to repent and yield 

His best affections up lo God—he turned 

His head away ami struggled that my words 

Should enter not his ear. Just so averse 

Are children to tlie gospel truth, when it 

Comes home to them. They’ll hear you talk 

Of anything beside, and will give ear. D. C. C. 

A CHILD AT PRAYER. 

By the Rev. Robert Turnbull. 

Behold ! a scene of love. 

And holiness sublime. 

To lift the soul above 
This narrow earthly clime,— 

A lovely little child at prayer, 

Her parents standing by. 

Gazing upon their infant fair. 

With deep delighted eye : 

A holy halo fills the place, 

A light divine, a heavenly grace. 

Her face’s heavenly glow, 

Her dark and pensive eye. 

Her alabaster brow 

On which black ringlets lie ; 

Her little hands upturn’d to heaven, 

Her l»ody gently bent. 

All mingling like the hues of even. 

With mellow sunbeams blent, m 
Give to the scene a magic glow 
Which only happy spirits know. 

This is a sight to wake 
Of past delights the dreams. 

Like music on the lake 
Or dying sunny gleams ; 

To raise the sigh for beauty flown, 

Which time can ae’er restore, 

To draw the tenr for gladness gone. 

For music heard no more; 

And conjure up a vision grand. 

Of beautiful, but vanish’d land. 

This too should rouse our faith. 

And bear the soul nway. 

Above the shadowy earth 
To climes of eloudless day; 

For this is heaven begun in time, 

A prelude of that bliss 
Which matchless, endless, and sublime. 

No tongue can e’er expreee : 

A glory from the world above, 

A sunbeam of eternal love. 

O well may angels gaze 
Upon the lovely sight, 

And well to heaven may raise 
The song of deep delight; 

For richer incense ne’er arose 
From eastern shrines to God, 

. And lovelier scene did ne’er repose 
In India’s bright abode. 

This ka triumph of that love 
Thatflhines afar from worlds above ! 
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THE GOLDEN" CLUE. 

Or Adventure* of a Pilgrim in Search of the Path to Salvation. 
Together with tlie Lambourne Bell, and the Iron Cage. By 
Mrs. Sherwood. Loring’s revised edition.** The following is 
tlte 6th chapter of this book, entitled 

LIGHT FROM GOD’S WORD. 

It was by means of the things brought to my 
view, as I pursued the Golden Clue, that the mys¬ 
teries of my book were unfolded to me—that book 
which, as I afterwards found, included all wisdom, 
but which was to me as a dead letter, before I got 
hold of the Golden Clue. 

And first, after I had stepped from the regions 
of deep darkness and perplexity on the place of ob¬ 
servation, or terrace above mentioned, I beheld a, 
light shining from the quarter of the East, and 
shedding its glories over every object in creation ; 
and anon, this light seemed to assume a form, a 
body, and a consistency, and then the luminary of 
day shone forth without cloud or vapor, as on the 
fifth day of creation : then I looked at my book, 
and I understood the type, for God is light, and 
the God incarnate is the light embodied : so I pass¬ 
ed on, rejoicing in the light; and again a new 
vision arose, and I saw a garden, enclosed with 
many fair trees, and in the midst of these was the 
tree of life, bearing all manner of fruit—and I 
searched my volume ; and acknowledged the em¬ 
blem, for this is the tree which shadoweth forth 
Him who came with healing on his wings. So I 
passed on, and I saw the promised Seed of the wo¬ 
man, prepared for' the destruction of the serpent, 
and I recognised the God incarnate a second time. 
I hastened onwards, in the direction of the Golden 
Clue, and the vision of the ark, in which the fath¬ 
er of mankind was saved, arose before me;- and I 
beheld the altar of the prophet, and the type of 
the first covenant, even the heavenly arch encom¬ 
passing the whole horizon. And I studied my vol¬ 
ume, and ascertained the 6mb!em, even the type 
of the Triune Deity, displayed in this most glori¬ 
ous of natural objects; for the book which I held 
in my hand explained to me the signification of mist 
and small rain, and which, together with light, the 
type of God the Father, and the bow of the cove¬ 
nant, formed one perfect and glorious figure of the 
eternal and ever blessed Trinity, as operating in 
the one mighty work of man’s salvation. 

Again I proceeded, and the Golden Clue was 
still my guide ; and as I advanced, the vision chan¬ 
ged every moment,and clearer revelations were sup¬ 
plied me. 

I beheld the father Abraham, about to offer up 
his only son, the child of promise, and the figura¬ 
tive language of prophecy seeoied then to take a 
more decided form, and as it were to speak with 
a loud voice: and thus still holding the Golden 
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C/ue, I was Led from glory unto glory, and from 
revelation unto revelation, until suddenly, though 
not as yet clear of the labyrinth as to my body, my 
whole mind seemed to be set at liberty, and all 
those things which had hitherto appeared confused 
and perplexed, suddenly arranged themselves in 
order, and (effected back only the wonders and 
mysteries, which had been unfolded to me througlf 
the guidance of the Golden Clue : And, to add 
new light and confirmation to all which had been al¬ 
ready revealed to me, all the wild ruins and edi¬ 
fices of the labyrinth, which had hitherto seemed 
to have been scattered in utter confusion through 
the wide waste, seemed to range themselves in or¬ 
der, and the darkest hycroglyphics were seen to 
unfold themselves, and confirm the traditions and 
accepted emblems of elder days ; and the very rub¬ 
bish scattered on the pavement seemed all engrav¬ 
en with the words of truth. “ Then/* I exclaim¬ 
ed, “ surely all wisdom is hid in the Golden Clue. 
Are not ignorance and confusion part of the curse 
of sin, and what is the labor to acquire knowledge 
but the struggle of the soul to throw off part of the 
curse?—But how is knowledge, how is clearness 
of perception to be obtained, how is man to be de¬ 
livered from the labyrinth of ignorance and sin; 
but by following the Clue which has been laid by 
divine wisdom through all the perplexities and diffi¬ 
culties of this mortal life?” 

And now in measure as I advanced, I found my 
understanding enlarge, and my views become more 
bright, though my limbs trembled beneath me, and 
my hands were becoming more feeble. 

Were I to tell all the wonders which were pre¬ 
sented to my view in th6 course of mj^ dream, 
whole volumes would not suffice, neither "perhaps 
would my memory serve. The last scene, howev¬ 
er, which presented itself to my mind is still yet 
fresh in my recollection, and I cannot restrain my¬ 
self from describing it. I fancied myself at the ve¬ 
ry moment of extrication from the labyrinth, and 
i saw before me an open gateway, and beyond it 
such a glorious region as words could not repre- 
ent, a region of hill and dale, waterfalls and brooks, 
gushing fountains, calm pools of clear water, with 
fresh grass enamelled with flowers; groves of trees, 
open lawns, and shepherds’ tents, all white and res¬ 
plendent with the rays of everlasting sunshine. 
And behold, in the midst, a Shepherd, sitting on a 
hill, and around him thousands of sheep, all white 
and spotless, sweetly reposing under the eye of 
their faithful Pastor; and at the same moment I 
heard harpers harping with their harps; and the 
music was of a nature so ravishing, that I spread 
forth my arms, and cried aloud ; and waking with 
the effort, I was grieved to find that l had only yet 
escaped in fancy from the labyrinths of ignorance, 
darkness, and sin ; arid as 1 feared, had not yet 
been brought to lay my hand on the Golden Clue. 

~NARRATIVE. 


HENRY MALTONBY. 

What hand the harh’d envenomed thought cat draw 1 
What healing hand can pour the balm of peace. 

And turn my sight undaunted on the tomb %—Night Thoughte. 
When rifling from the bed of dentil, 

O’erwhelmed with guilt and fear, 

I *ee my Maker face to face, 

O how shall I appear ! 

Years have rolled away since I was summoned 
tojthe bedside of the dying Henry Maltonby. He 
was about thirty years of age, and had in his infan¬ 
cy been baptized in the Church of England ; but 
he had never become a communicant, and had long 
lived in open and constant violation of those solemn 
and religious vows, which are binding upon every 
one to whom has been preached the everlasting 
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Gospel—which urges upon all the duty of faith and 
repentance. Seldom was he present in any of our 
assemblies for public worship. With the people 
of God he had no fellowship, and but a slight in¬ 
tercourse. His principal associates were those 
thoughtless, and irreverent, and reckless men who 
equally disregard the laws of Heaven and the esti¬ 
mation in which their characters are held by a 
Christian community. The Lord’s day was com¬ 
monly profaned by him, being spent either in his 
ordinary employments, or in field sports, or in such 
amusements as he could find at the public houses 
and among his ungodly associates. Conscience, 
however, did mot always slumber. Its powerful 
voice was at times heard above the din of revelry, 
and it£ severe monitions, its awful warnings, like 
the mysterious hand writing on the wall of that 
Babylonian palace, caused the sionef, while rest¬ 
ing amid debasing pleasures, to pause—to think— 
to tremble. Often he assured me, had that secret 
monitor within or some providential occurrence 
roused him from stupid forgetfulness of God as 
from “ a dream of a night vision,” and opened his 
eyes to the fearful extent and danger of his aposta- 
cy. At such times he clearly saw before him the 
curse of the broken law, the sword of avenging jus¬ 
tice, and the,.miserable end to which he was mad¬ 
ly hastening, and more than once did he resolve 
that he would “ arise and go to his Father”—that 
he would instantly forsake his evil ways,and thence¬ 
forth strive to walk in newness of life—in righteous¬ 
ness and holiness before his God. But these good 
resolutions, being made in reliance on his own un¬ 
aided strength, were transient as the morning cloud 
or the early dew. Like tow to the flame, they 
yielded to the next seducement of pleasure, or to 
the raillery of his boon companions. 

In the bloom of life and in possession of Arm 
health he put far off the evil day, 

“ And counting on long years of pltasure here, 

Was quite unfurnished for the world to come.” 

He thought that after a lapse of many years there 
would still be time to reform his life, and prepare 
fordeath and judgment. Vain confidence ! His 
days were already numbered, and at a moment 
when he thought not, the Son of man came—his 
soul was required of him. His last Sunday was 
spent away from the house of God, and on the fol¬ 
lowing day he was smitten with mortal disease. 
He sunk at once beneath the terrible grasp of the 
destroyer. Short but dreadful was the struggle 
between life and death.—Finding that his hour 
had come, and that he must lie down in the grave, 
his conscience was waked for the last time, never 
more to slumber. Its voice he was compelled to 
hear, and even in the pangs of dissolution its thou¬ 
sand stings goaded him into unspeakable agony of 
spirit. Visions of the guilty past and the dark and 
hopeless prospects of the future conspired to fill him 
with consternation and horror. The strong lan¬ 
guage of the poet, Blair, might have been applied 
to him— 

“ In that dread moment how the frantie soul 
Raves round the walls t>f her clay tenement! 

Runs to each avenue, and shrieks for help, 

But shrieks in vain ! 

A little longer—yet a little longer— 

O might she stay to wash awav her stains, 

And fit her for her pnssage! Mournful sight! , 

Her very eyes weep blood, and every groan 
She heaves is big with horror!” 

Never have I witnessed so striking an example 
of the extent to which remorse and anguish of mind 
may eurpass the pains of the body. The latter, in 
the case of Henry Maltonby, seemed to be entiiely 
swallowed up and forgotten in his exceeding bitter¬ 
ness of soul, although he was now writhing in the 
embraces of death* 11 O that I had but forsaken 
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my errors, anil devoted myself to the Redeemer, 
one year, one month, or even one week ago! 
There would then have been left to me at this aw¬ 
ful moment some glimpse of hope that I might be 
forgiven and saved !” said the dying man in brok¬ 
en and mournful accents. “ Buf,” he added, with 
an emphasis fearful and thrilling, “ for me there is 
no hope ! 1 have sinned against mercies and warn¬ 

ings—I have delayed—my term of probation has 
expired, and now it is too late! My death-bed re¬ 
pentance, like that of the traitor Judas, is unavail¬ 
ing. Reason and Scripture are against it. O that 
1 had known the day of my visitation, that I had 
considered my latter end, or that l could yet live 
but a few weeks or a few hours longer, to mature my 
repentance, and bring forth the fruits thereofl ” In 
reply to some remarks concerning the riches of the 
Divine mercy, he said, 11 The Lord is merciful and 
just—his mercy I have abused—it is withdrawn. 
His justice alone remains for me, and I must for ever 
endure it! Heaven was once offered to me, but 
I spurned it, and—it is lost! It is lost! O l am 
afraid, I am horribly afraid , to meet my offended 
God, my righteous Judge !” 

In this state died the wretched Henry Maltonby. 
His departing spirit appeared to be completely ab¬ 
sorbed in contemplations likethose recorded in the 
following lines:— 

“ There is a death, whose pang 
Outlasts the fleeting breath; 

O what eternal horrors hang 
Around the second deatli !” 

Before the next Sunday came, his body was rest¬ 
ing in the cold earth, beneath the drifted snow, in 
the northwest corner of the village church-yard.— 
While standing by his grave I could not but con¬ 
trast the end of this man with that of the humble 
and conscientious Christian. “ The righteous hath 
hope in his death.” “ Mark the perfect man, and 
behold the upright; for the end of that man is peace." 

Gospel Messenger . Latimer. 


ASLZOZ ON. 

For the Youth's Companion. 

YOUTHFUL ADMONITION. 

The following letter was written by a young lady, during the 
last summer, to her little cousin, in whose family she formerly 
resided. The death of the young lady occurred suddenly, and 
the letter was left unfinished in her writing desk. 

-, Aug . 1880. 

To you, my beloved M. E., I have long been 
wishiug to write ,and it has not been because I have 
nob thought much of you, that I have so long de¬ 
layed to answer your dear aunt E’s very acceptable 
letter. The real fact is, I have ever since been sick ; 
gome of this time very sick ; and now I shall only 
hope to get a letter written, by attempting a little 
every day. Did you know just how 1 am in health, 
ou would think I had a very good excuse should 
not write at all;—but I wish no excuse, my dear 
child ; rather do I feel a disposition to make an ef¬ 
fort to effect this, to me desirable object. I do 
npt wish to grieve you by telling you of my 
ill health ; but it is a truth, which I shall not pro¬ 
bably be long able to conceal from you, therefore 
shall write as I am. Your dear Mother and Aunt 
E. are aware of the flattering nature of a consump¬ 
tion. Hence they will not think it strange, that 
at times I cannot believe I may not yet regain a 
comfortable share of health. And then again, 
when this frame is racked with coughing, and there 
are marked indications of all those symptoms that 
usually attend this disease, then I feel, that the 
little I do, must be done quickly; and under these 
circumstances I am now hastening to write you. 

The body, dear M. E., is of very little conse¬ 
quence, in comparison with the immortal part; 
and if I am not greatly deceived, I think it is not 
so much a matter of ooncern with me, to be restored 
again, as to be prepared for all the will of God con¬ 
cerning me. O this does look very important! 
The world and all connected with it, dwindles 
into insignificance, when compared with eternal 
realities. I think of you, beloved child, with no 
ordinary emotions. Shall we both be fitted to 


meet in that world where no sin is permitted to 
enter ? In my case, I can only look to the blood 
of the Atonement. I have no other hope ; none 
but Christ can save'me. And here, dear M. E., 
is hope sufficient for you. Only trust in Jesus, 
and you are safe ; for no mortal can wrest you 
from his protecting power. 

When I think of the trials, which you have been 
so early called to endure, I have thought, perhaps 
this is the very way in which it is necessary you 
should be led for your everlasting good. Perhaps 
what you have been looking at as afflictions and 
adverse circumstances, may be in reality blessings 
which hereafter you may acknowledge such. You 
see that I have taken it for granted that it was a 
trial to you to leave the spot, endeared to you by 
every youthful recollection ; the friends too, with 
whom you used to associate. I am aware that in 
many respects you can be quite as happy now as 
formerly; yet I know your heart too well, to be¬ 
lieve that you can ever forget all those to whom 
you were endeared. You will not quito forget your 
cousin M., unworthy as she wa9 of your affec¬ 
tion. I do think of you, M. E., with the deepest 
interest. I have loved you more than I can ex¬ 
press. Nor does this affection abate at all; and 
nothing do I desire more earnestly, than that you 
should be all that the deep affection of your dear 
parents could wish, and all more especially, that 
your Heavenly Father requires you to be. You 
will in view .of this interest and anxiety, allow me 
to suggest whatever I may think can be useful to 
you. 

1 know you are not deprived of the tender watch 
and care of parental affection. Yet I believe your 
parents will feel no objection to my adding my tes¬ 
timony to theirs, of the delusiveness of all the 
things of time. You know full well, that experi¬ 
ence has taught me a lesson of this; and I mistake 
greatly if the changes, which you too have passed 
through, fail to produce an impression not easily 
effaced. Yet after all, if we fail to make a wise 
improvement of these events, they will be of little 
avail. You are, dear M. E., just commencing a 
period of life interesting and dangerous.—You are 
forming habits and receiving impressions, which 
will be lasting. You are forming a character, which 
will decide your destiny in eternity. O M. E., how 
can I be other than anxious for you? I do in im¬ 
agination pass over a few years and view you as hav¬ 
ing passed the period of childhood. I see you in a 
variety of characters; but that in which I most de¬ 
light to think of you,is acharacter very different from 
that which many young ladies possess,and those loo, 
who from their wealth or some other cause as trifling, 
are held up as models for imitation ; giddy beings , 
whose aim is only to seek present, enjoyment and 
shine in the circles of the gay aud thoughtless, en¬ 
tirely destitute and careless of obtaining those solid 
and estimable qualities, which are the chief orna¬ 
ment of the. female character, dnd which never fail 
to ensure happiness and usefulness both in youth 
and riper years. Such a character may yours, 
dear M., be, as will meet the approving smile of 
your Father who is in Heaven. Need I urge upon 
you, in order to bring about this desired end, to 
take the word of God for your guide: to study its 
contents and endeavor to form your character by 
its heavenly precepts?—Take this for your stand¬ 
ard, and you will be safe safe even in a world of 
sin and temptation. It will lead you to form those 
virtuous principles, if received into the heart, which 
are our only security against vice and every species 
of immorality. It will assist you too in cultivating 
those amiable qualities, which will render you ev¬ 
ery thing desirable and lovely for this world.—But 
I would not have my beloved M. E. satisfied with 
mere earthly attainments. You may be what the 
world may praise, and yet be destitute of that grace, 
which is necessary to your salvation. Let me urge 
upon you,now, in youth,to make Christ your friend, 
your best friend. Go to him to discover to you the | 
sinfulness of your own character; go to him for 
repentance and for pardon ; and trust all your con¬ 
cerns fearlessly to him for direction. He will care 
for you, if you will onlj accept bis protection. 


But perhaps my dear cousin has already chosen 
this Savior as her chief comfort and portion ; if so, 

I wish you much joy. Time wifi be short; and 
when the sorrows of time are over, 11 there remain- 
eth a rest to the people of God.” Keep your eye 
on Christ, and rest satisfied with nothing short of 
his sacred presence. I have not said half that I 
wish to say, upon this interesting subject; but my 
sheet will be filled, before I am aware. I have al¬ 
ready been obliged to take several sittings,for what 
I have now accomplished ; and have sometimes 
not felt very well able to write. So perhaps you 
will not find much connection ; but you will not 
criticise, I trust, as they are only the effusions of . 
my heart that I am penning. I have been quite 
ill some part of the last week. I am very lame,and 
fear I shall remain so; but all will be ordered right. 
You too are a frail and feeble piece, dear M.; per¬ 
haps you may early find your earthly tabernacle 
dissolving. O, when you da, may you have a “buil¬ 
ding of God, an house not made with hands, eter¬ 
nal in the heavens”—O may we both be prepared 
to meet in the presence of Christ, and be joined in 
singing, “ worthy is the Lamb who has redeemed 
us.” 

Tell dear little S. she must receive all I have 
written to you, as addressed to her too. -Tell her 
I love her much, and I wish I could see her little 
curly ringlets. I hope she will prove a blessing 
and comfort to her dear friends. Yesterday I 
thought much of your brother G. It was the anni¬ 
versary of his birth-day ; 16 years of his life have 
glided away. I can hardly realize it. Where is 
G. ? what is he going to do ? Perhaps he is pur¬ 
suing his studies with his father, in view to the 
same profession : O I wish he might be a herald 
of the Gospel of Christ. Give him my best love, 
and tell him so: at any rate, I hope he will choose 
the Christian’s portion, an interest in the Lord Je¬ 
sus Christ. *1 hope I shall live long enough to 
hear from you once again; may I be prepared 
for all that is before me, and find support accordingly. 


MOIALZTY. 


For the Youth*e Companion, 
THE REPROOF. 

“ Now I guess there’s not so much hurt in taking 
Mr. D ## **’s apples, as you think there is,” said 
Albert to Eliza. 

These children were cousins, and Albert had 
made a visit to Eliza’s house for a few days, and 
seeing some large, yellow, sweet looking apples 
and pears, over a neighbor's fence, he felt desirous 
of getting a few. But his cousin knew it was not 
right, and told him so, and then Albert said what 
you have just read above. 

11 Why not as much hurt? Albert,” said Eliza; 
“ the Bible says thou shalt not steal; and only 
think of that wicked boy, whom we read about to¬ 
day, who almost broke his legs in trying to get what 
did not belong to him.” 

11 O but that boy wanted to get a whole hat full, 
and carry some home besides.” 

”I see but very little difference in it. Stealing 
is stealing and you can't make anything else of it. 
And I should certainly mention it to Mr. D ## ** if 
you touched one.” 

“ But you would’nt do right to tell of me.” 

“‘It would be perfectly right and just, to inform 
him ; suppose I were to prick you with these pins, 
what would you do?” 

“ I would tell your mother of it, and I would tell 
her that you were naughty in so doing.” 

“ But what would you say ? how would you ex¬ 
press what you meant in words ?” 

“ Why I should say, I think, Eliza has been 
sticking some pins in me and deserves a good whip** 
ping.” 

“ Don’t you 'think I shall have reason to blame 
you for telling of it V 9 

“ No! for what right have you to prick me, when 
I did’nt harm you any way ?” 

“ You are rightahere, Albert, I could not blame 
you. Now, suppose you had taken Mr. D****'s 
apples, I should have done right in telling him of it. 
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and it would have been wrong not to do so. 19 

“Now 1 see it would, Eliza, and I’m glad 1 did’nt 
take them. And I will always remember that, if 
only one apple is taken, which belongs to another, 
it is as much stealing, as if it were a bushel." 

“And it is not only wronging the man from whom 
we take the apples, but our Father on high is dis¬ 
pleased, and when we stand before him to answer 
for our sins, this would be reckoned as one. Then 
let each of us be en our guard ; that we take not 
another’s property—and if we have ever been guil¬ 
ty of so doing, let us humbly ask forgiveness‘pf our 
offended God." 

“ I will, I will; and I thank you for reproving 
roe as you did. I will always remember your good 
advice. Let us now go and sit under the shady elm." 

Portland. D. C. C. 


TBS SABBATH SCHOOL. 


From tht S. S. Treasury. 

AN ENCOURAGING EXPERIMENT. 

From the S. S . and Bible Class Association , Theol. Sem. 

Andover . 

Mr. Editor. —The question is often asked, What 
can be done for the colored population of our large 
towns and cities? 1 shall offer no speculations on 
this subject, but merely state what has been done 
in T—. The number of the coloured population, 
in that city, is estimated at about one thousand. 
Of Ibis number, two hundred attend the African 
Sabbath school. They were collected by the faith¬ 
ful self denying labors of one man, who is now 
their superintendant. This gentleman, Mr. J— 
Y—, being a devoted Christian and genuine phil- 
anthrophist, had long witnessed, with painful emo¬ 
tions, the ignorance and degradation of this class of 
his fellow citizens. He knew that a very sm.tll 
number belonged to any Sabbath school, and that 
the few who did attend, could not feel themselves 
at home , in the company of whites. They Were 
generally placed up into the gallery, or in some re¬ 
mote corner, as if it was feared that others of ajair- 
or skin would be contaminated by contact with them. 

He therefore determined to establish a separate 
Sabbath school for this unfortunate race. That he 
might not be accused of sectarianism, he engaged 
teachers from each religious denomination in the 
city. He next set himself to work to collect schol- 
ars. This was no easy task. Accustomed to be | 
regarded with contempt and neglect, it was at first 
hard to persuade the Africans, that his proposal 
originated in kindness. But by the urbanity of his 
address, and by persevering efforts, Mr. Y— per¬ 
suaded some fifty or sixty to enter his school. Soon 
after, one of the small scholars died. Mr. Y— 
proposed to his associate teachers, that the school 
shpuld walk in procession at the funeral, each tea¬ 
cher at the head of his or her class. This at first 
seemed too humiliating for some of the teachers. 
They started many objections. But Mr. Y— was 
inflexible. He told the teachers that their profes¬ 
sions of friendship to the Africans were vain, if 
they allowed pride to hinder this expression of re¬ 
gard to the memory of* deceased scholar. At length, 
all the teachers acquiesced. The procession was 
formed. As it passed through the streets of T—, 
the colored population, as if by one consent, came 
to look on. They saw that Christians regarded 
them with respect and affection. The effect on 
the school was most happy. Its numbers rapidly 
increased. A general interest was excited on the 
subject in the city; and though little more than a 
year has elapsed since the school was organized, 
it noat embraces two hundred scholars. For pro¬ 
priety of behaviour and advancement in knowledge, 
this school would lose nothing, by a comparison 
with other Sabbath schools in our cities. 

The writer of this article asked Mr. Y— by 
what means he gained, so completely, the affections 
of his scholars, and kept alive an interest in the 
school ? “ By being a black man with them” was 
his reply. “ I visit," he continued, “ the parents 
of my scholars, in their houses—I salute both pa¬ 
rents and children, when I meet them in the street 
—I seek, by all means, to persuade the colored 


population that I do not feel myself above them, 
but that 1 would do anything to promote their wel¬ 
fare." 

Now, Mr. Editor, if any one asks, What he can 
do towards ameliorating the condition of the col¬ 
ored population, who throng our cities; let me ad¬ 
vise him to contemplate the example of Mr. Y—, 
and go and do likewise. The same zeal, self de¬ 
nial, and perseverance, which Mr. Y— exercised, 
would enable almost any man to collect, under Sab¬ 
bath school instruction, many of the youthful sons 
and daughters of Africa. 


NATURAL HISTORY. 

From the Youth's Miscellany. 

THE HONEY BEE. 

The occupants of the hive are of three descrip¬ 
tions,^ Queen Bee, the Workers, and the Drones. 
The queen is the parent and mistress of the whole 
hive ; so that all the members of the commonwealth 
are of the royal blood, being immediately descend¬ 
ed from the queen mother. The workers are in¬ 
deed females, but attend to nothing but guarding 
tbe entrance, elaborating the wax, and storing the 
provision. There are from twelve to twenty thou¬ 
sand in a hive. Among bees the females alone ex¬ 
hibit activity, diligence, and courage; while the 
males are idle, cowardly, and inactive. 

“The lazy drone («aya Virgil) who feasts at others' tables." 

It has been imagined that the drone sets upon 
the eggs as the queen lays them. And Mr. Mor¬ 
ris says that he has often seen them sit in a for¬ 
mal manner on the combs, when the brood is hatch¬ 
ing. But if we may judge from the accounts of 
later naturalists, there is great reason to suspect 
that he mistook sleeping for breeding. 

A curious circumstance occurs with respect to 
the hatching of the queen bee. She is assisted by 
the workers, who pare away part of the envelope 
which surrounds her, and when she is ready to fly, 
they keep her a prisoner for some lime, lest prob¬ 
ably she should be subject to any failure in her 
first attempt to fly, or lest she should proceed im¬ 
mediately to destroy the other queen nymphs not 
yet hatched ; for such "is the instinctive enmity 
against her rivals in power, that the instant she 
is left alone she proceeds with full intent to slaugh¬ 
ter all the young princesses of the blood royal. 

It is a singular fact, that bees when deprived of 
their queeu have the power of selecting one or 
more of the workers, when in their worm state, and 
converting them into queens*. To effect this, each 
of the promoted .worms, has a royal cell or cradle 
formed for it, by having three contiguous common 
cells thrown into one. Two of the three worms 
that occupy those cells are sacrificed, and the re¬ 
maining one is liberally fed with what is called the 
royal jelly, a pungent food prepared by the working 
bees exclusively for the purpose. 

Although the sovereign bee has nothing'to fear 
from ambitious subjects, yet the moment she arrives 
at her queen’s estate, she becomes conscious that 
there ate rivals near the throne. I shall take liber¬ 
ty to transcribe from the Rev Mr. Dunbar, the 
manner in which she secures the peace of her 
reign, by destroying all those nourished by the roy¬ 
al jelly, and thus^qualified for sovereignty. 

In July, when the hive had become filled with 
comb and bees, and well stored with honey, and 
when the queen was laying a hundred eggs a day, 
Mr. Dunbar opened the hive and took her majesty 
away. The bees labored for eighteen hours before 
they appeared to miss her ; but no sooner was the 
loss discovered, than all was agitation and tumult, 
and they rushed in crouds to the door, as if swarm¬ 
ing. On the following day he observed that they 
had formed five queen cells in the usual way 
under such circnmstanees. On the fourteenth* 
day from the old queen’s removal, a young 
queen emerged, and proceeded towards the 
other royal cells, evidently with a murderous intent. 
She was immediately pulled away by the workers, 
with violence, as often as she renewed her destruc¬ 
tive pappose. On the aAernoon of the same day, 
a second queen was hatched, and immediately bu¬ 


ried herself in a cluster of bees. Next morning 
Mr. D. observed a hot pursuit of the younger queen 
by the elder; but being called away, on his return 
a half an hour afterwards, the former was dying on 
the floor, no doubt the victim of the other. 

The unhappy drones when the end of their being 
is answered, are ruthlessly massacred.—As soon 
as the end of July, they are considered as useless 
consumers of the fruit of other’s labors. Love is 
at once converted into furious hate, and a general 
proscription takes place.—This is a strange sub¬ 
version of the laws which regulate other societies, 
where the male is invariably invested with power 
and authority.—One of the most remarkable points 
of this curious procedure is, that the creatures 
seem to understand the why and the wherefore bf 
this murderous purpose. For should it happen that 
the hive has no queen, no massacre takes place, 
though the hottest persecutions rage in ail the sur¬ 
rounding hives. 

The pleasure of beholding the proceedings of 
the queen is rarely afforded, even with the assist¬ 
ance of a glass hive. Those who have been so 
fortunate, agree in representing her majesty as be¬ 
ing very slow and dignified in her movements, and 
being constantly surrounded by a guard of about a 
dozen bees, who always have their faces turned to¬ 
wards her, like courtiers in the presence of royalty. 

“ But mark, of royal port, and awful mien. 

Where moves with measured pace tlie insect queen ! 

Twelve chosen auards, with slow and solemn gait. 

Bend at her nod, and round her person wait." Q. 


THE NURSERY. 

From the InfanVe Magazine. 

THE BIRD’S NEST. 

“Who makes all the bird’s nests, mamma?" 
asked little James, “ they do not grow, I am sure; 
and I dc) not think men would make .them; for 
they do not love to have so many birds. Tom says 
he should like to kill all the birds, for they spoil 
his fruit that he takes so much cate of. Where do 
the nests come from ?” 

Mother. Do you not know, that the birds them¬ 
selves build them ? If you do not, you will think 
it strange when I tell you, that all the nests are 
made by the birds for their young ones. 

“ When the spring comes, the poor things fly 
from place to place, to look for all they want to 
make their nests with. Sticks, or hair, or straw, 
or leaves, clay, or down, or whatever they need,— 
all birds do not build them, alike. 

“ When they have found what they want, they 
bring it home in their bills, to the place where they 
mean to build. It costs them much trouble ; and 
many days are spent before they have brought all 
they want to make use of, and placed it so as to 
form their neat nests; for they have no help, nor 
any tools but their own little bills and feet to work 
with : but they have patience; and they work hard 
from the time that the sun peeps up in the east, till 
it sinks down in the west at night.' 1 

James . How did the birds learn to do all this, 
mother ? 

Mother . They do not learn at all, James. God, 
who made them, has made them know how to 
build their nests when they want them ; and they 
have no need to be shown by any one else. Men 
could not form nests so neatly, if they were to try. 

Each bird knows how to make its own kind of 
nest, and no two birds make the same kind. They 
build them where it is best for tbe young birds; 
some on trees, some on the ground, some in thick 
bushes, some on tbe roof of'the house, some in the 
corn. * 

Poor things ! I ^o not love to have 'their nests 
taken, which have cost them so much pains to 
make. Tom is right, when he says that they do 
eat and spoil a great deal of his fruit and his peas 
too; bat they sing so sweetly, and look so happy, 
that I would be willing to* spare some of it for their 
sake. 

God takes care of little birds too; and he tells 
us in the Bible-that not even a single sparrow falls 
to the ground without his notice. 
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OBITUARY. 

ACCOUNT OF WILLIAM F., 

Of Troy, v>ho died before he woe three year 9 old. 

From an infant, William appeared uncommonly 
intelligent. As soon as he began to talk, he showed, 
by his serious and intricate questions, that bis mind 
was employed on deep end interesting subjects. 
The first that his parents particularly noticed, was 
his cautioning his older brothers and sisters against 
quarrelling. He repeated these words, which he 
had learned : 

“ Children, you should never let 
Such angry passions rise; 

Your little bauds were never made 
To tear each oilier'* eyes." 

When the other children were at variance, and 
disposed to quarrel, he used to say, “ You must 
not do so, like cats and dogs." In the morning 
as soon as he awoke, he would frequently say to 
his mother, 44 Ma’, I love you ; does God know it?” 
44 Yes, my dear, he docs,” said his mother. “Well, 
God loves me because 1 love ma’,” 44 Yes, dear, 

God loves you,” was her reply. 44 Then I’m God’s 
boy, a’nt I, ma?- 1 When he and Mrs. F. have 
been alone, he frequently said to her, “ Ma 1 , do 
you want me to sing!” Yes, my dear.” “Then 
I’ll be God’s boy, won't I, ma ?” Then he would 
sing a hymn. It might be remarked here that 
William was very fond of singing, and had a re¬ 
markable voice for one of his age. He learned, 
from his sifters, many popular hymns and songs. 
He preferred singing the sacred hymns to the pop¬ 
ular songs. 

After this, William was taken ill with the scar¬ 
let fever. A physician was called, who soon pro¬ 
nounced his case very doubtful. One day, as he 
was lying very ill on his mother’s lap, he said, 
41 Ma', didn't you tell me that when Rule boys die, 
folks make a box and put them in; then dig a 
hole in the ground and cover them up?” 44 Yes, 
dear, I did.” Mrs. F. then said to him, <c Come, 
take these drops.” 44 Ma’, doctor's medicine won’t 
make me well.” 44 Perhaps it will, my dear; ma* 
wants you to take it.” 44 O no, ma', throw it away ; 
I want to go to Jesus.” “ O, William, do take 
your drops, they will make you well.” 44 O, no, Ma’, 
I want to go to Jesus."* Then said he to his moth¬ 
er 44 Do you know that hymn/ 

“Ye servant* of God, 

Your Master proclaim V* 

44 Yes, dear, I do.” 44 Well, 4 All victorious’ is in 
that hymn.” t Then raising his hands to his breast, 
he said, 44 4 All victorious’ is here.” A short time 
after, he desired Mrs. F. to carry him to the glass, 
which she did. Then said she to him, 44 What 
did you see in the glass?” He replied, 44 1 see 
4 All victorious,’ Where is he, ma’ ?” 44 1 didn’t 

see him.” Then laying his hand on his breast, 
he said, 44 Here is 4 All victorious.' ” He was sen¬ 
sible that death was approaching. Before he died 
he shook hands with his sister. And leaving a 
heavenly smile on his face, his spirit burst from its 
frail tenement, August 11, 1829, and winged its 
way home, to the bosom of the Saviour. 

Theophilus, 

Note.—T hia narrative was given by the mother. 

iY. Y. Evangelist. 


emonies. They were impressive, and deeply in¬ 
teresting. Long will the writer remember the 
occasional seasons at which he was privileged to 
unite in the morning and evening devotions of this 
family. Their memory is grateful and sweet. Re¬ 
ligion had rendered the parents kind and affection¬ 
ate, and deeply interested for the spiritual welfare 
|of their children.—Salutary Christian restraints 
were imposed upon them. They were instructed, 
not occasionally, but habitually, in the great and 
important doctrines of the Bible, and had them en¬ 
forced on their consciences by parental love and 
^affection. In short, religion was exhibited before 
them in the most lovely altitude. But in the fami¬ 
ly of Mr. W-, religion was not so happily ex¬ 

emplified. Evening devotions were indeed per¬ 
formed, but often in a hurried and unimpressive 
manner. The children, instead of being interested 
and benefitled, were rather disgusted, and con¬ 
tracted a disrelish for all reHgiousexercises. Scarce¬ 
ly any restraints were laid upon them. Instead of 
spending the Sabbath at home in studying the Bi¬ 
ble themselves, or receiving instruction from it 
through their parents, they were in the company 
of Sabbath breakers, or reading some novel, or 
otherwise desecrating holy time. Seldom were 
they seen at the conference room. In short, little 
effort was made by the parents for the spiritual good 
of their offspring. And such was their conduct, 
at times, towards their children, and such their 
want of a Christian temper, that the children would 
often,in the most emphatic and passionate language, 
express their doubt of the Christian character of 
their parents. Now what has been the influence 
of these parents upon their children? Let facts 

give the reply. The children of Mr B-,.six in 

number, have all become hopefully pious, except 
the youngest, who is only about 12 years of age; 
and even his mind has been occasionally under se- j 
rious impressions. Two have entered on the stage 
of active life, and are now occupying stations of 
usefulness and great importance to the church. 
One son has lately been licensed to preach, and 
another has just entered on a course of preparation 

for the ministry. Of the children of Mr. W-, 

not one has yet given any evidence of piety. They 
are indeed what the world calls respectable ; but 
having been suffered to be much in the company 
of the gay, thoughtless and profane, they have 
adopted many of their habits, and cherish ma¬ 
ny of their feelings in reference to religion. To 
what else, but to the influence of the parents, can 
we asciibe the difference in these children ? Let 
every parent, who may read these facts, ponder 
them well; and let them remember, that their in¬ 
fluence will materially affect the eternal interests 
of thbir beloved offspring.— Pastor's Journal . 


_ miscellany. _j 

PARENTAL INFLUENCE. 

In the state of Pensylvania there reside two fami¬ 
lies, whose history may be instructive to others. 
They present, in striking contrast, the effect of 
parental influence. 

They have both lived in the same town for ma¬ 
ny years; they have enjoyed the same privileges, 
belonged to the same religious denomination, and 
listened to the same preaching. Both the heads 
of each family have been professedly pious for a 

long period.—In the family of Mr. R-, the 

power of religion was happily exhibited in the dai¬ 
ly deportment of the parents. The morning and 
evening sacrifice was offered on the family altar 
with solemnity and devout feeling. These exer¬ 
cises were not hurried, formal and unmeaning cer- 


For the Youth 9 9 Companion. 

Prayer .—Perhaps there are comparatively few 
Sabbath scholars, but who on being questioned by 
their teachers would inform them that they attend 
to the duty of prayer. But dear children do you 
know what prayer is? Jt is not merely saying a 
few unfeeling words to your Maker,as you retire to 
rest or arise in the morning, that you have learnt from 
some person or beok. But it is the desires of the 
heart feelingly expressed. It is the pouring forth 
of a full soul. It is asking God for that which you 
feel you sincerely need. Now when you pray, does 
your heart appear to be engaged in the delightful 
employment ? or do you merely use the form of 
prayer with your lips? Be persuaded to examine 
and see, and if you have never prayed but in form, 
commence this day, and you will find more enjoy¬ 
ment in the faithful performance of this duty, than 
you have ever found in any of the pursuits of sin 
and worldly pleasure. D. C. C. Portland. 


The Pure in Heart .—A certain gentleman in 
Scotland, in one of his visits among the poor, met 
one of his little Sab. School scholars, a little girl 
not 6 years old, who had just begun to read in the N. 
Testament. This child, being fond of singing, was 
anxious to possess one of the school hymn books, 
which the gentleman kindly promised her on con¬ 
dition that she would learn to read the fifth and 
sixth chapters of the gospel of St. Matthew within 
the space of a fortnight. The little girl immediate¬ 
ly undertook the task ; and having brought her 
two chapters to the gentleman, began to read. But 
when she had finished the first twelve verses, he 
caused her to stop, in order to inquire of her which 
of the qualities described in the beatitudes she 
should desire most to possess. 

She paused a little, and then replied, with a 
modest smile, 44 1 would rather be pure in heart.” 

The gentleman asked her why she should choose 
this blessed quality above all the rest. In reply to 
which she answered to this purpose: 44 Sir, if I 
could but obtain a pure heart, I should then pos- 
1 sess all the other good qualities mentioned in this 
> chapter.” 

My little readers, could you have made such an 
answer as this ? I fear you could not. Let me 
then entreat you to seek to be enlightened from 
above. 


THE SEASON.—The winter is over and gone ; the flower* 
appear on the earth ; the time of the Hinging of bird* is coine ; 
and every living thing seem* full of delight and gladness. How 
beauti(idly does this season of new life and joy in the natorai 
world, represent the season of heavenly grace in the *oul of man. 
The sharp and gloomy winter of cin and selfishness i* pact—the 
fountains of penitential hoi row have been broken up, and the 
dreams have gushed forth on every side—the doctrine of God 
our Saviour now drops a* the min, and distils as the dew —rs 
the small rain upon the tender herb, and a* shower* upon the 
^rass. The seed of heavenly truth springs up, and spreads its 
imperishable verdure all around $ and in the freshness of its 
hopes and graces, the new-horn soul has all the loveliness of an 
early flower ; and all the vigorous beauty of the willow planted 
by the side of the water courses ; while in its song ol deliverance 
is all that cheers and animates 11 s in the note of the first bird of 
spring.—5. S. Journal. 

POETRY. 

From the Christian Mirror. 
TO A SABBATH SCHOOL SCHOLAR. 

I would not cause within thy breast 
The slightest pain to rise— 

But I would have thee early blest. 

And living for the skies. 

I would not thy young heart should fjel 
The bitterness of wo— 

But I would have thee do His will 
And his salvation know. 

1 would not chill the genial glow 
And ardor of thy youth— 

But I would have thee daily grow 
In holiness and truth. 

I nrge thee to repent and pray. 

Thy God and Savior love. 

That when is closed thine earthly day 
Thou raay'st be blest above. 

Then serve the Lord with heart sincere. 

While life is in the bud— 

And when thy days are ended here 

Thou’lt rise to dwell with God. D. C. C. 

THE FISHER’S WIFE. 

! By a Young Lady. 

O, could I calm yon raging sea. 

Whose mountain wnves top fearfully 
Their giant-crests of foam ! 

| For He is in the slender bark. 

Breasting that world of waters dark ; 

Kind ocean, waft him home ! 

* Tis awful at such hour to wake, 

And dare the tempest for his sake, 

Trembling with hope and fear ; 

To listen to the sea-gull’s scream— 

I see ! I see the white sail gleam ! 

My husband, thou art near ! 

He'll chide me for my fond distress. 

And with a kind and gay caress 
Buoy up my sinking heart : 

Yet he will tempt the wave again. 

And cull the anxious terrors vain 
That rack me when we piAt. 

Beautiful is the deep blue sea. 

When summer gales sigh placidly 
Over the billows hoar; 

*Tis music then to hear them dash. 

As the bright waters leap and flash 
Against the rocky shore. 

But now in every echoing surge, 

I hear a note of ocean’s dirge 
Around its victim’s bier— 

He’s safe ! and these are idle fears ; 

I’ll brush away my woman's tears ; 

* My husband, thou art here ! 

NOTICE. ~ 

THE Copartnership of WILLIS ft RAND ha* hwn 
ved, by mutual consent. N. WILLIS is now proprietor of A** 
i Companion, aod the outstanding debts will be paid to hist* 
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THE AFRICAN VALLEY. 


The above is the Frontispiece of a little book entitled, Tl»e Afric¬ 
an Valley; or. What Christianity can do for the Heathen. By 
James Mohtromery. The Cottage in the Wood, by Mrs. 
Sherwood. Mrs. Judsor’s Narrative of sufferings at 
Ava. Published at James Loring’s Sabbath School Book¬ 
store, No. 182, Washington Stoeet. 

DESCRIPTION OF BURMAN PAGODAS, 

By Mrs. Jude on. 

The Pagoda, to which such multitudes resort, is 
one of the largest and most splendid in the empire. 
To give an accurate description of this noble edi¬ 
fice, requires an abler pen than mine ; and perhaps 
a better one, of its construction and dimensions, 
cannot be given, than that which has already been 
presented to the public, by colonel Symmes, of a 
similar pagoda at Pegue. The beauty and variety 
of its appendages, however, are far superior. Af¬ 
ter having ascended the flight of steps, a largegate 
opens, when a wild, fairy scene is abruptly presen¬ 
ted to view. It resembles more the descriptions 
we sometimes have in novels, of enehanted castles, 
or ancient abbeys in ruins, than any thing we ev¬ 
er meet with in real life. The ground is complete¬ 
ly covered with a variety of ludicrous objects, which 
meet the eye in every direction, interspersed with 
the banyan, cocoa-nut, and toddy trees. Here 
and there are large open buildings, containing 
huge images of Gaodama ; some in a sitting, some 
in a sleeping position, surrounded by images of 
priests and attendants, in the act of worship, or 
listening to his instructions. Before the image of 
Gaud&ma, are erected small altars, on which offer¬ 
ings of fruit, flowers, &c. are laid. Large images 
of elephants, lions, angels, and demons, together 
with a number of indescribable objects,all assist in 
Ailing the picturesque scene. 

The ground on which this pagoda is situated, 
commands a view of the surrounding country,which 
presents one of the most beautiful landscapes in 
nature. The polished spires of the pagodas, glist^ 
«ning among the trees at & distance, appear like 
the steeples of meeting-houses in our American 
wa-ports. The verdant appearance of the country, 
the hills an 4 valleys, ponds and rivers, the banks 


of which are covered with cattle,and fields of rice; 
each in their turn, auracLthe eye, and cause the 
beholder to exclaim, * Was this delightful country 
made to be the residence of idolaters ? Are those 
glittering spires, which, in consequence of associa¬ 
tion of ideas, recall to mind so many animating 
sensations, but the monuments of idolatry ?’ O, 
my friend ! scenes like these, productive of feelings 
so various and opposite, do, notwithstanding, fire 
the soul with an unconquerable desire to make an 
effort to rescue this people from destruction, and 
lead them to the Rock, that is higher than they. 
We feel strongly encouraged to hope, (though our 
present prospects are not very flattering,) through 
the prayers and intercessions of our dear American 
friends, that this rural, this delightful country, will 
one day be inhabited by the friends of Jesus ; and 
that houses will be raised for his worship on the 
ruins of these idolatrous monuments. 

DEATH OF LITTLE ROGER. . 

The following beautiful passage from Mrs. Judson, was written 
shortly after the loss of her little boy, who died at Rangoon, 
in I8i6. It is full of maternal tenderness and pious resigna¬ 
tion. 

Since worship, I have stolen away to a much 
loved spot, where I love to sit and pay the tribute 
of affection to my lost, darling child. It is a little 
enclosure of mango trees, in the centre of which 
is erected a small bamboo house, ou a rising spot 
of ground, which looks down oil the new made 
grave of our infant boy. Here 1 row sit; and, 
though all nature around wears a most romantic, 
delightful appearance, yet my heart is sad, and my 
tears frequently stop my pen. You, my dear Mrs. 
L. who are a mother, may imagine my sensations; 
but if you have never lost a first-born, an only aon, 
you cannot know my pain. Had you even buried 
your little boy, you are in a Christian country, sur¬ 
rounded by friends and relatives, who could soothe 
your anguish, and direct your attention to other 
objects. But, behold us, solitary and alone, with 
this one source of recreation ! Yet this is denied 
us—this must be temoved, to show us that we ueed 
no other source of enjoyment but God himself. Do 
not think, though I write thus, that I repine at the 
dealings of Providence, or would wish them to be 
otherwise than they are. No: 1 though he slay 
me, I will trust in him,’ is the language I would 
adopt. Though I say with the prophet, 1 Behold, 
and see if there be any sorrow like unto my sor¬ 
row,’ yet I would also say with him, 1 It is of the 
Lord’s mercies that we are not consumed, because 
his compassions fail not.’ God is the same when 
be afflicts as when he is merciful. Just as worthy 
of our entire trust and confidence now, as when 
he intrusted us with the precious little gift. There 
is a bright side, even in this heavy affliction. Our 
little Roger is not lost; the little bud, which began 
to open into a beautiful flower, is now rapidly ex¬ 
panding in a more propitious clime, and reared by 
a more unerring hand. He is now, J doubt not, in 
the immediate presence of that Saviour, of whom j 
he was ignorant in this world, and i 

Adore* the grace that brought him there, 

Without a wish, without a care; 

That washed his soul in Calvary’s stream, 

That shortened life’s distressing dream. 

Short pain, short grief, dear babe, was thine, 

Now joys elercal and divine ! 

Who would not, from motives of gratitude, love a 
Being who has made such a provision for a perish¬ 
ing world T Who can,on account of the merits of the 
Redeemer, consistently with It is own perfections, 
raise polluted sinners from the lowest state of de¬ 
gradation, and make them fit for the enjoyment of 
himaeJf! ’‘They who know thy name will put 
their trust in thee.” 


NARRATIVE. 


From. " Village Talee.” By Stacy G. Potte , Eeq. 
fHE PET LAMB. 

Every one who has been at Aylesbury, has heard 
the story of the Pet Lamb. Many summers ago, 
a sweet little blue eyed girl was seen each morning, 
as soon as the dew was off the grass, sporting in 
the meadow, along the brook that runs between 
the village and the river, with thfe only companion 
in which she appeared to take delight, a beautiful 
snow-white Lamb. It was the gift of a deceased 
sister—and the little girl was now an orphan. Her 
family had been wealthy and respectable in early 
life, when they resided in Philadelphia; but her 
father having met with some severe losses in trade, 
went to try his fortune in the East Indies, and the 
first news the family received afterwards, was of 
his decease in Java. They were destitute, and 
being driven from the city by the breaking out of 
a malignant disease, were thrown by chance into 
the residence of a venerable old lady, who, having 
buried the mother and sister, came tip to Aylesbury 
to spend her remaining days with her only charge 
—this engaging orphan. Thus left, early in life, 
no wonder, poor girl, that she loved her little lamb, 
the only living token of a sister’s affection, for that 
sister’s sake ; no wonder that all the affections of 
her innocent heart should cling to the last treasure 
left to her desolate youth, and grow fresher and 
fresher, as the grass grew greener over the sod that 
pressed the ashes of her kindred friends. 

The creature was perfectly tame, and would 
follow its young mistress, when permitted, through 
the village, and wherever she went; and when sS* 
came to the village school, it would run after her, 
and lie down on the green, in the shade of the trees, 
until she was ready to return home with it. She 
washed its soft fleece, and fed it with her own 
hands every day : and so faithful was she, in her 
attention to her pretty favorite, that the villagers 
all loved her, and many a warm wish was expressed, • 
that she, like that helpless lamb, might find a fond 
and devoted protector, when the friend who was 
now her foster mother, and who was fast wasting 
away beneath the weight of years, should go down 
to the tomb, and leave her, young and inexperien¬ 
ced, in a world of selfishness and vice. 

During the time her kind patron lived, Clarissa 
was treated as a daughter. Contiguous to their 
dwelling was the residence of a well-living farmer, 
whose son used frequently to climb over the stile 
into the meadow to see Clarissa and her lamb ; and 
in process ef time their young hearts became knit 
together by a tie more tender than that which binds 
a brother to a sister.—It was thought they would 
be married ; and they perhaps thought so too,—for 
Charles’ father often hinted that a union of the two 
farms would be a delightful thing.—Rut the old 
lady died; and her will fell into the hands of 
rogues, who destroyed it, and succeeded in getting 
possession of the property. 

This was the death-blow of Clarissa's hopes. 
The intercourse between her and Charles was bro¬ 
ken off instantly by his father. Ho was sent to a 
medical school at a distance; and she was forced 
to go out to service in families who had before pri¬ 
ded themselves on her acquaintance. It was & 
bitter fortune, but she bore it with heroic £prtitude 
at first, for still she received, through a private 
channel, frequent and affectionate letters from her 
brother Charles, as she called the young companion 
of her brighter fortunes ; and still she had her lit¬ 
tle favorite lamb. But at J&ft this secret corres¬ 
pondence was discovered and broken off; all pos- 
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sibility of further intercourse was prevented : and 
last of all they took from her her only remaining, 
friend and favorite, the memorial of a departed sis¬ 
ter’s love—her pet lamb. She tried by every 
means in her power to prevent the separation, but 
in vain. The only privilege granted her was, to 
have her name— M Clarissa Beaumot , Aylesbury” 
—marked on its fleece in beautiful gold letters; 
and then she kissed it for the last time, and saw it 
delivered to a drover, who was proceeding with a 
large flock to the city. 

For a time the deserted and unfortunate girl gave 
herself up to the destroying influences of a melan¬ 
choly spirit. Sickness and sorrow preyed upon 
her delicate frame.—She was n^p longer the gay 
and sportive belle of the village, attracting the ad¬ 
miration of all, and courted by all. Often, at the 
parties of her former associates, she now stood, a 
poor unnoticed servantj and she felt how bitter a 
portion was cheerless poverty, when it invades and 
takes possession of hearts once rich and happy. 
She felt with how much meanness and littleness of 
spirit, the proud delight to trample, tvhen they can, 
on every thing of virtue, or beauty, or loveliness, 
that is superior to their own. She felt how treach¬ 
erous was hope ; how vain the promises of youth; 
how vanishing the friendships of an interested and 
selflsh world. But in process of time, her native 
strength of mind, and that "untaught, innate phi¬ 
losophy /* unknown to the low and vulgar, triumph¬ 
ed eveu over misfortunes. She resolved that since 
it was the will of heaven to allot her the humblest 
sphere in life, she wquld strive the better to improve 
her narrow privileges, and to resign herself to her 
fate without one rebellious murmur. She did so. 
But still she often shed a tear over the memory of 
her lost pet lamb. 

We must now beg pardon of eur Aylesbury 
friends, while we go, with the reader, on a trip to 
Philadelphia. On the extensive commons towards 
the Schuylkill, a large collection of cattle was ex¬ 
hibited by a company of traders; and as the sight 
was a fine one, many persons from the city came 
out to see it. Among the crowd was a gentle¬ 
man whose demeanor and features bore the marks 
of deep and fixed sorrow.—He walked slowly 
along, surveying with half downcast eyes, the mov¬ 
ing, bustling group; his hands behind him, and 
bis rich dress hanging carelessly about him. 

As he cast his eye over the passing flocks, he 
saw a lamb with the name of" Clarissa Beaumot 0 
on its neck ; and suddenly arousing as from a leth¬ 
argy, he rushed into the flock and seized it—he 
was not mistaken in the name; and when he en¬ 
quired about its history, and was told that it came 
from Aylesbury, he purchased it and had it convey¬ 
ed to town. His conduct, which was wholly in¬ 
explicable to the bystanders, who crowded round 
him at the time, was not rendered the less so to 
those who knew that the next day he set out in 
company with the lamb he had purchased, for the 
interior of Pennsylvania. 

It was a holiday among the young people at 
Aylesbury, on account of the anniversary of the 
birth of my landlady of the Inn’s eldest daugh¬ 
ter; 'and a large party were assembled round the 
tea table, in the afternoon, in the full flow of hilari¬ 
ty and mirth. Poor Clarissa Beaumot, the pretti¬ 
est of them all, was there—not as a companion but 
as a servant; the butt of every vulgar jeer; secret¬ 
ly scorned, and openly insulted by those who were 
jealous of her splendid superiority of intellect, and 
beauty of person and manners; and exposed to a 
hundred impertinent liberties from those who had 
once courted her favor, and grown proud on re¬ 
ceiving a smile from her sweet lips. She was 
still treasuring up the bitter lesson, that love, and 
friendship, and respect, are too often mere de¬ 
pendants on the breath of fortune—when a noble 
carriage and two beautiful bays drove up to the 
door of the inn. 

The attention of the company was arrested ; all 
were at the windows—and lo! an old gentleman 
stepped from the carriage, and his servant handed 
cut Clarissa Beaumot's pet lamb. The astonish¬ 
ed girl flew out to embrace it; hut before she 


could clasp its neck, the arms of the noble stranger 
encircled her— it was her Father. 

The report of his death in the Indies was un¬ 
founded. He had returned within a month, to 
Philadelphia, with an ample fortune; and having 
been led to suppose that all his family were deceased, 
this accident brought him to new life and joy, in the 
recovery of a darling child, the image of an idolized 
wife, and the last pledge of her fervent love. 

The scene that followed may be imagined. 
Clarissa was again the angel of the village. But she | 
treated the fulsome fawnings and congratulations 
of her old acquaintances with as little httention 
now, as she had their scoffs before. Her ftfther 
took her in a few days to Philadelphia, where she 
lived in the bosom of luxury and splendor; yet 
still as kind, and lovely as she had ever been. And 
even then, true to her early affections, she did not 
forget her faithful Charles, whose heart had never 
changed through all his father’s persecutions, and 
her humiliation. But when his father lost his es¬ 
tate, and his family was reduced by misfortunes to 
abject wanr, she married him, and restored them 
all to plenty and to ha ppiness again. 

O BI T TT A R Y. 

MEMOIR OF JANE E. J. TAYLOR, 

Who died in the fourteenth year of her age. 

Revised by the Committee oj Publication — American Sunday 
School Union, 1831. pp. 52. 

This will be found an exceedingly interesting 
biography. The subject of it was the grandchild 
of a very worthy Minister of the Gospel who preach¬ 
ed, for many years, in London. It appears to have 
been written by a clergyman, and is entirely au¬ 
thentic. Few instances of early piety have been 
more decided and satisfactory. Why is not the 
number of such instances increased a thousand fold ? 

We shall have room but for two or three short 
extracts, which we take at random, and which we 
hope will induce many children and parents to ob¬ 
tain, and contemplate together, the entire charac¬ 
ter of Jane. 

It appears from her own history of her feelings, 
that she was very early the subject of religious im¬ 
pressions. 

“ When about four years old, I was much im¬ 
pressed with the thought of what prayer from the 
heart meant. I had been accustomed to repeat 
prayers, as soon as I could lisp ; but now I felt a 
desire to pray for a new heart, and to use my own 
j language in doing so; as my Aunt had often told 
; me I required a new heart to make me happy. I 
kneeled down in my chamber, and prayed earnest¬ 
ly that God would give, me a new heart; and I 
hope that it was not in vain. From that time I 
I seemed to know what prayer from the heart meant .** 

\ At the age of eleven she lost her mother, and 
soon after was attacked with a severe cough, 
which resulted in a fatal disease. 

The evidence of her faith in Christ and love to 
God, was very full—and its general character may 
be estimated from a single extract. 

" November 3d. After the usual question, " How 
is your mind this morning?’* she replied, "Com¬ 
fortable and thankful for His mercies; and grate¬ 
ful that I am //is, either living or dying. What a 
pleasing idea, to think that angels are hovering 
round my bed ! But what an unspeakable mercy 
to have Christ here, making ‘a dying bed feel soft 
as downy pillows are !’ ” 

I On the 5th she exclaimed, " Oh, how rich I am 
—an heir of God ! He has a crown prepared for 
me; and I desire to praise Him for it; giving to 
him the glory and the victory 1 

( Dear name! the Rook on whioh I build, 

My shield, and hiding-place ; 

My never failing treasury, fill’d 

With boundless stores of grace.* 

That is what I feel so sweet!—That I can say is 
my experience!” 

On the 8th, being the Lord’s Day, sbe was ask¬ 
ed, if she found herself comfortable ? She answer¬ 
ed, "Yes, very.—I am ready to go, or willing to 
wait. I find Jesus is still my strength and right¬ 
eousness.” " Do you feel worse to-day ?’* "Very 


low in- body/* she replied, “ but greatly suppotied 
in mind. This has been a sweet Sabbath to me.” 
It being remarked, " You have jiot been able to 
converse,”— she said, " No ; but never mind that: 
all is peace within. I have been thiuking on those 
sweet hymns you read to me, and I can say my Je¬ 
sus has done all things well.*' 

Next day, she observed, " What a mercy that 
Jesus Christ knows our thoughts! In the night, I 
attempted to pray, and then I dosed ; but Jesus 
knows the desire. What sweet promises there are 
in the Psalms 1 How I do love to lie and think 
of them. The Lord brought this sweet passage to 
my mind, " God is our refuge and strength ; a very 
present help in "trouble., 1 

Thus did she continue, with her mind stayed on 
God, and kept in perfect peace, till November 28th. 
On the evening of that day, she said to her Aunt, 
" I think I am one of Christ’s lambs. He is carry¬ 
ing me in his arms; and will soon take me to his 
bosom. "In her last moments she was heard to 
whisper, 14 Victory**—and then, raising her voice, 
she exclaimed, "Christ! Christ! Christ!’* Beiog 
asked, if she was happy ? she sweetly smiled,—and 
expired. 

The happy spirit of the dear deceased, we have 
reason to trust, is now before the throne of God 
and the Lamb. That vision of her Saviour, which 
she had anticipated, with a lively faith, and after 
which she panted, with ardent and longing desire, 
she now enjoys. What a transition!—from an 
earthly, decayed tabernacle, to a ' building of God, 
an house not made with hands eternal in lhe heav¬ 
ens !’—from a bed of suffering, thaugh of hope, to 
a throne of glory !—from a weeping circle to 
the shining ranks of angels, and a countless mul¬ 
titude of glorified spirits, with whom she joins in 
ascribing glory, honor, and pow£r to Him that ait- 
teth on the Throne, and to the Lamb for ever 
and ever! Her stay on earth was indeed short; 
but, how many and great attainments were 
crowded into the span of time allotted her! 
how much of the love of God,—of the power of 
faith,—of victory over sin, Satan and the world; 
and of the joys of salvation ! How striking an ex¬ 
emplification of those sacred words, " Out of the 
mouth of babes and sucklings hast thou ordained 
strength ; the report of her experience, in this Me¬ 
moir, is but part of the many cheering evidences 
she gaye of her happy state. Much did she say 
and much also did she write, in honor of her Re¬ 
deemer, which cannot be repeated here. Yet sure¬ 
ly enough has been given in these pages, to con¬ 
vince the youthful reader of the importance and 
excellence of the knowledge of Christ;—enough 
to show that Jesus, though now in heaven, still in¬ 
vites little children, to come unto him enough to 
prove that * blessed are the dead that die in the Lord.’ 

Several interesting letters,written by Jane to her 
friends, are added to the Memoir, and serve still 
more fully to illustrate her Christian character. 
_ S. S. Journal. 

THB SABBATH SCHOOL. 

From the Sunday-School Journal. 

THE SABBATH SCHOOL TEACHER. 

I have lately been favored with a perusal of the 
manuscript journal of a Sabbath-school teacher ia 
Great Britain, commenced on the eve of his depar¬ 
ture for this country, and continued during the 
voyage; from which I have taken the liberty of 
copying the following extracts, l confess without 
the writer’s knowledge, but I trust, not dishonestly. 
Although it was evidently written without the most 
distant idea that it would ever meet the public eyet, 

I think the simplicity and tenderness of the wri¬ 
ter’s feelings, will touch a tender chord in the 
heart of every Sabbath-school teacher, who has ev¬ 
er experienced or anticipated a similar scene; 
while I am not without hopes that some faint-heart¬ 
ed laborer in the vineyard, may hereby be encoura¬ 
ged to persevere in hope of " reaping in due time.’ 1 
The writer is a mechanic, who has received little 
more than a Sabbath-school education. E. 

" Sabbath evening, April 13 th. —I have this er^ 
ning been engaged in a very interesting scene : I 
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have been taking a last farewell of the dear chil¬ 
dren attending the Sabbath evening school, to 
whom my heart is bound by the tenderest of ties. 
Since the Lord was pleased to honor me, the most 
unworthy of his creatures, by making me the in¬ 
strument of communicating the knowledge of some 
of the first principles of divine truth, he has giv¬ 
en me many wonderful manifestations of his pres¬ 
ence, while employed in this delightful task. I 
may truly say that his work is most pleasant, and 
this evening J have got a most affecting proof, that 
my poor unworthy labors have not been altogeth¬ 
er fruitless. I have got such a proof of the love 
and attachment of these dear little children, that it 
has altogether overcome me ; and from the attain¬ 
ments that some of them have made in the knowl¬ 
edge of divine truth, I hope that we may conclude 
that our connection, which is now dissolved, has 
not been altogether vain. It has given me a more 
affecting view of my own unworthiness and vile¬ 
ness, than any thing I ever experienced before. 
When I remember my own backwardness to en¬ 
gage in the work and the many times that my 
own sinful heart tempted me to think it a weariness, { 
and a heavy task, and how'often I have been de¬ 
termined to give it up, and how the Lord has con- 
•trained me still to continue, sometimes from a fear! 

his anger, sometimes a fear of the reproach of 
<ny fellow Christians, and I,trust, sometimes from 
a sense of his love shed abroad in my heart. And 
now that he has given me, in some measure, to see 
eome|ofthe good effects o/it; O! how these thoughts 
ought to humble me in the dust, and stir me up to 
be more earnest in future, to improve every oppor¬ 
tunity that he puts in my power to promote his 
glory and his cause in the world. O that the dear 
children, with whom I have now parted, perhaps 
forever, may be kept by his Almighty power from 
the evil of the world. May he preserve them from 
the snares and temptations with which they are 
surrounded. May they adorn the doctrine of God 
their Saviour in all things, and become ornaments 
of the church, and a blessing to the world at large. 
O that his servants who are now to be engaged in 
teaching the dear little children in the way of sal¬ 
vation, may have a double portion of his Spirit, 
and may they all grow in grace, and in the true 
and saving knowledge of Him , whom to know is 
life eternal; and wherever I go, may I still have 
them upon my heart; and may we all, at last, 
meet around the throne, and unite in praising him 
who redeemed us by his blood, when we shall join 
in a nobler and sweeter song, than any that we 
can attempt here. May the prospect of this cheer 
our minds when separated from each other, and 
having this hope may we be diligent to purify our¬ 
selves even as Christ is pure. 

May 4 th—at Sea—six o'clock — evening. The 
Sabbath is now drawing to a close—the hour is 
now arrived that l used to meet with my young 
friends, to speak to them about Jesus, and his 
love to sinners. In imagination I see them all 
met as usual, but my place among them is occupi¬ 
ed by another. Well, may the blessing of God 
rest upon both teachers and children, and may 
they be mutual blessings to each other. It shall 
ever give joy to my heart, to hear of the prosperity 
of that institution in which I have spent so many 
pleasant, and I trust, profitable hours." 

The above extracts, which express feelings no 
doubt of every day oocurence, appear to me to 
prove that it is not among the least important of 
the collateral advantages of the Sabbath-school sys¬ 
tem, that it elicits and cherishes the tenderest sym¬ 
pathies of our nature. Persons who have never 
yet actually entered upon the parental relation, 
here learn, in advance, to perform the duties, and 
experience the anxieties, and taste the pleasures 
of this interesting and responsible office. And 
children who have never been permitted to speak 
of a living being by the endearing appellation of 
father or mother , or who have associated with these 
names only the idea of shame or fear, here find 
in the faithful teacher, a sympathizing heart, and 
a guiding hand, unceasingly exercised in promo¬ 
ting their temporal and eternal prosperity, 


RELIGION. 

For the Youth’s Companion. 

“ J have no man to put me into the Pool." 

In ancient days, in a very great city, there was 
a pool which possessed extraordinary virtue. At 
particular seasons, those who weqt into it were 
healed of whatsoever disease they had. The news 
of this wonderful pool was noised abroad, and many 
who were given over by the doctors, came to it to 
be healed. Reader, if you had been sick a long 
time, and was growing worse notwithstanding all 
the doctors could do for you, would you not rejoice 
to hear that a remedy was found which would cer¬ 
tainly restore you to health ? If this remedy could 
not be brought to you, would you not desire to be 
carried to it ? So it was with the sick in that day. 
They came in great numbers to this pool; so ma¬ 
ny that it was necessary to build a number of pla¬ 
ces for shelter around it. In those places multi- 
tudet waited day after day, and year after year. 
Many of them were not only very lame and blind 
and impotent, but very poor. There they lay on their 
miserable beds,dependant upon the charity of the be¬ 
nevolent, who sometimes' came to relieve them. 
What a miserable life ! But some, perhaps, may wish 
to inquire why, if there was such virtue in this pool, 
the sick were obliged to wait so long. The reason 
was this. It is said, that at certain seasons an 
angel came down and troubled the water, and those 
who went in first, after that, were healed. Now, 
there were many there, who were very infirm, and 
eould not go down of themselves, and they had no 
friends who cared enough about them to go and 
put them in. Those who bad friends there, were 
cured ; but those who had none were obliged to 
wait. Long they waited, and begged, and suffered, 
and nobody would put them into the pool. Mis¬ 
erable men ! The remedy in sight; others rejoic¬ 
ing in their cure, and they, mourning, and no eye 
to pity. 

Once it happened that a stranger came to this 
pool. He knew its virtues, but he did not come 
to be healed. No, he capie to see and pity those 
miserable men who had waited so long, and mourn¬ 
ed and wept so much, because none would put them 
into the.pool. He came and looked upon a man 
who had been sick a great while, “ Thirty and 
eight years." How much he must have suffered 
in all that time! How many sleepless nights! 
How many wearisome days ! How many hours of 
pain and sorrow ! How slowly the time must have | 
passed away ! “ Thirty and eight years" of pain ! 

Think of his condition. When you are taken sick, 
you have a friend to go immediately for the physi¬ 
cian ; a friend to take care of you, and to sit 
hy you, during the silent watches of the night; 
but this poor man had no friend to put him into 
the pool. When your are dangerously ill, your 
friends send for the most skilful physicians,though 
they live at a great distance; and they consult 
with one another, and agree upon a remedy. Af¬ 
ter a few days of pain you recover. But think of 
this poor man ; “ Thirty and eight years —and no 
friend who would so much as put him into the pool. 
Methinks I see him now lying on his miserable 
bed. The light of hope which once illumined his 
eye is quenched; despair has seized his soul. 
“ Alas," he says, “ there is no hope for me. Though 
the healing waters are so near, yet they are not for 
me. While life lasts, I must bear this dreadful in¬ 
firmity. I have no one to put me into the pool. 99 

While he was thus mourning over his dark pros¬ 
pects, and giving himself up to despair, a stranger 
came and looked upon him. He saw and knew 
that he had been now , a long time % in that case , and 
had compassion, and said unto him, * wilt thou 
be pi ade whole V O, what a welcome sound ! Thir¬ 
ty and eight years, the victim of disease, and sor¬ 
row, and despair; and now, at so late an hour, to 
behold deliverance. O what a welcome sound 1 
11 Ah," said he, M I would be healed of my infirmi¬ 
ty, but there is no man to put me into the pool." 
No sooner had he said this, than the stranger re¬ 
plied, “ Rise } take up thy bed and walk" Happy 


man! his infirmity left him. His weakness by 
which he had been made wretched so long, went 
away. His malady was removed in an instant, and 
he rose up and walked. 

That stranger was the Lord Jesus Christ. When 
he was upon earth he went about doing good. 
He healed many sick ; opened many blind eyes; 
unstopped many deaf ears. And he did more than 
this; he forgave many sins. He invited all that 
were weary and heavy laden 9 to come unto him and 
he would give them rest . 

Now, my young friends, there is some instruc¬ 
tion for you, in this story of the poor man who lay 
so long at the pool. Like him, you have been sick 
many years. His was a disorder of the body ; but 
yours is a disorder of tbe sou). Your disease is 
sin. There is a physician who is able to cure yen ; 
and he is come to ask you if you will be healed. 
That Physician is Christ. The first time he came 
to the sick man, he was ready to be healed; but 
he has come to you many times, and iovited you to 
taste the water of life and live forever; but you 
would not. Although you were ready to die, yet 
you would not believe that you were sick, and told 
him you did not need his assistance. But, my 
dear friend, you are sick, and your disease is mor¬ 
tal. No earthly physician can administer relief. 
No, there is but one being in the Universe who can 
save you. Behold, he is come, yet once more, to 
see if you will be healed. The man at the poo) 
waited a long .time, before Jesus came ; but you 
need not wait. He is now skying to you, “ Wilt 
thou be made whole ?” He may never come again. 
Reader, art thou sick ? art thou burdened with 
that awful disease, which if permitted to rage a 
little longer, will sink your soul to that prison 
where hope never comes? Hark ! Dost thou not 
hear a voice saying unto thee, “ Wilt tbou be 
made whole ?" S. D. 


EDITORIAL. 


FAREWELL TO THE CHILDREN. 

My dear Readers.—For almost four years I have 
been engaged in conducting the Youth’s Compan¬ 
ion, and sending it weekly to all children and 
youth into whose hands it might fall. Some of you 
have read it during all that period, and others only 
for a part of it. My partner has made many of the 
selections; others have been made by me; and I 
have written nearly all the articles which have ap¬ 
peared under the head entitled ". Editorialthose 
in which the editor speaks directly to his readers 
the thoughts of his own mind. Amongall my arduous 
labors, this has been one of the most pleasant; for 
I love to write for children, and teach them good 
things, and tell them of a Saviour and the world to 
come. I seem to have formed an endearing ac¬ 
quaintance with you all, though 1 have seen very 
few of your faces, and probably shall not see many 
of them while you and I continue in the land of 
the living. 

But I am now about to separate from you, and 
write for the Companion no more. I have parted 
with all my interest in a paper, the plan of which 
originated jn my own mind, and which I have 
watched over with unceasing solicitude, and in 
which 1 have addressed thousands of young im¬ 
mortals on the duties of this life, and the things 
that belong to their everlasting peace. 1 know 
not, dear children, whether you. will participate in 
any of my feelings, but I must assure you that the 
conclusion of my labors is very painful to myself, 
because I desire to be useful to you and promote 
your salvation. I would not, on any account, re¬ 
sign this office if it were not necessary . As it is, 
I submit to the will of God and fccquiesee in his 
allotments. 

Give me, however, the consolation of believing 
that my “ labor has not been in vain in the Lord." 
Permit me to hope that my past labors for your good, 
now brought to a close and sealed up for the 
judgment day, have deterred yon from sin, led you 
to repentance, and brought you to tbe Redeetner. 
Let me indulge the pleasing thought, that the seed 
I have been sowing has taken root, and will spring 
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up, bearing the fruits of holiness and peace; and 
that I shall see them gathered into the garner of 
God, when the harvest of the world has come. 
Give me the joy of learning, when I meet you be¬ 
fore the judgment-seat of Christ, that some word of 
truth from my peo has been blessed to your souls, 
and been made the honored instrument of making 
you meet for the inheritance of the saints in light. 

Hereafter I shall not be permitted to labor for 
your benefit ; but while I live I shall often think of 
you with a tender interest. Will you also remember 
me, and sometimes read over what you have already 
perused from my pent Will you peruse the pre¬ 
cious Bible, and make it until death a light to 
your feet and a lamp unto your path T Will you be 
followers of Christ as dear children, and glorify God 
in your day and generation t Then shall I not be 
compelled to say, “ 1 have labored in vain, and 
spent my strength for nought. 1 ’ 

“ Moreover,’* beloved friends, 44 as for me, God 
* forbid that I should sin against the Lord in ceasing 
to pray for you,” that the Good Shepherd may lead 
you as the lambs of his flock and the sheep of his 
pasture, keep you unspotted from the world, and 
preserve you blameless unto his heavenly kingdom. 

Farewell, Asa Raid. 


The readers of the Companion are informed 
that, although the selections will be made as hereto¬ 
fore, the articles for the editorial department will be 
•supplied by a gentleman, whose experience in the 
education of youth and. a flection ate solicitude for 
their welfare, give every reason to hope that the pa¬ 
per will not lose the interest with which it has 
been regarded. The following are his first com¬ 
munications. 

THE HOUSE OF MOURNING. 

A True Narrative. 

Some weekaago I was sent for to visit a sick man. 
He had been opposed to religion—had exerted his 
influence against holiness, but now he was sick and 
about to die, and afraid to go before God in judg¬ 
ment. He accordingly 6ent for me to talk with 
him, and pray that God would have mercy on his 
sou). 1 went up stairs to his chamber. He was 
sitting in a rocking chair before a cheerful fire. 
His wife stood by his side looking anxious and un¬ 
happy. His young children were there, soon to 
be fatherless. Presently he lay down upon the 
bed. He was pale and emaciated and very weak. 
I asked him if he suffered any pain : 44 No sir,” he 
replied, 44 but I expect I shall soon be brought to 
the grave.” I tried to explain to him, the great 
guilt of spending so many years away from God, 
but told him of that Saviour who bad died for him, 
and who was willing now to receive and forgive 
him, if he would come with penitence and affec¬ 
tion. He said he had been living for the world, 
but that it had never made him happy, and that 
now he foared he was not prepared to die. 

I soon after knelt at his bed-side and prayed 
that God would forgive him, and make him happy 
in another world. I went to see him several times: 
he grew weaker and weaker. His cough was 
worse, and his breathing was short and difficult. 
Last Saturday evening his wife sent me word to 
come and see her again. J went op into the cham¬ 
ber. The fire was out and thcraom was cold and 
deserted. The bed clothes had been taken away 
and across the bed stead was extended a coffin. 
A person who went with me, lifted up the lid, and 
I saw the cold pale face and half shut eyes. How 
strange, thought I, that any one will fight against 
God ; here is one of his conquered enemies. I left 
him and went down stairs. In a small room, the 
habitation of poverty, the unhappy family were 
seated at the fire. The widow sobbed aloud,when 
I came in; a daughter fifteen years of age received 
me with tears in her eyes. Some young children 
were looking at the pictures of a little book. They 
were too young, to know what it is to be an orphan. 
Some friends were sitting at a light-stand, making 
up mourning garments. Several kind neighbors 
came, and 1 addressed the little assembly, endeav¬ 
oring to persuade them to prepare for death, and 


thqn prayed that God would bless them all and j of the country, do not let such things hinder them* 
bring their hearts to him, and that he would kindly One of the Agents sent by the A. S. S. Union 
and constantly provide for the widow dnd fatherless, to establish Sabbath schools, found in a school at 
The unhappy one who had lost her only earthly Bluff-dale on the Illinois River, two boys, one 
stay, wept and sobbed continually. She said she about twelve, and the other about ten years old, 
had neglected God—lived without him—and now who came eight miles on foot to the school, and 
she had oo comfort. crossed the Illinois River. They also attend steadi- 

— O O P ■ ly. They said, 44 there is no other school for us to 

A TRUE STORY ABOUT A QUARREL. attend, but few settlements are made near our 
I suppose my readers are aware that I live in the father’s, and we must either grow op without learn- 
city of Boston. One pleasant day last spring, I tog, or get it here, and we hope to get as much as 
procured a horse and chaise, and set off for a ride boys in this country generally do.” 
into the country. ■ Q O O — 

My object was to collect some flowers for a class Harl Fitzwittiam. —The following little story is 
in botany, whose studies 1 was superintending. I so pretty in itself, and so creditable to both parties, 
passed over one of those long bridges, which, you that we cannot refuse it a place iu our columns, 
know, lead out of the city, in various directions, though it has appeared elsewhere. A farmer cal- 
Snd soon came amongst the green fields. I rode led on Earl Eitzwilliam, to represent that his crop 
along for some distance, searching in vain for of wheat had been seriously injured in a field ad- 
flowers. joining a certain wood, where his Lordship's hounds 

It was sometime before I could find any. At had, during the winter, frequently met to hunt, 
last I espied on a little hillock, just under the fence, and he estimated the damage his crops had suffer- 
by the road side, a fine cluster of flowers. I jump- ed at 50/. The Earl immediately gave him the 
ed from my chaise, and began with all speed to money. As the harvest, however, approached, the 
to gather them. I had picked several, and was wheat grew, and in those parts of the field that 
carefully endeavoring to disentangle one very beau- were most trampled, the corn was strongest and 
tiful blossom from the thick grass, when 1 heard most luxuriant. The farmer went again to his 
a loud shouting and hallooing. On looking up, I Lordship— 4 I am come, my Lord, respecting the 
discovered, in a yard not far off, which led into a field of wheat adjoining such a wood.’ 1 Well, 
green field, a large number of boys, in a crowd, my friend, did I not allow you sufficient to renum- 
moving along with loud and angry voices, as if erate you for your loss?' 4 Yes, my Lord, I have 
something unusual was taking place. found that I have sustained no loss at all, and I 

I arose and walked towards them, to see what have,therefoie, brought the 50/. back again.’—‘Ah! 4 
was the matter. On approaching the crowd, I exclaimed the venerable Earl, 4 this is what I like 
found that in the midst of it, there were two boys —this is as it ought to be between man and man.’ 
in a high quarrel. They seemed very angry and He then entered into conversation with the farmer, 
were striking each other very hard with their fists, asking him some questions about his family—how 
The other boys appeared to take pleasure in the many children he had, &c. His Lordship then 
scene, and urged them on, some trying to encour- went into another room, and returning, presented 
age one, and some the other. They used a great the farmer with a check for a 100/. 4 Take care of 
deal of very profane language, and the whole scene this ; and when your eldest son is of age, present 
was a sad exhibition of passion and sin. it to him and tell him the occasion that produced 

“ What a strange scene is this,” thought I, as I it.* 
approached. “ Can boys be so wicked as to fight m 

with so much malice and hatred, and can their f OBTRY. 

companions take delight in seeing them ? With —. ~ — — - 

what displeasure must God look down upon this A BOY’S SONG, 

scene !” Where the pool* are bright and deep, 

I h«il.«d. mom.,,,, eon.id.ri.g .h., i, ... . 

best to do. But 1 soon concluded to go up boldly That’* the way for Billy and me. 

to them and tell them that they were doing very Where the blackbird ping* the late*t, 

wrong. 1 looked up in my heart to God, and Where the hawthorn bloom* the sweetest, 

p,.,.d ,h„ h. ...Id1 di^c , h .ro listen to roe, 

.nd nt.kfl them feel ih« wickedness of (heir con- ww.... now.,. the'fern.,, 

dUCt. * Where the hay lie* thick and greenest. 

But I think I had better wait and tell the rest of Tkm to trace the homeward bee, 

thi« glory in the next week’s Companion. ™* 1 ’* th * P Ur * ' or * nd ”*• 


I _ MISOELLAWY. 

I THE BAD MARKETS. 

At an examination of the children in a Sunday 
| school, the superintendant quoted this wise maxim : 

| 44 Buy the truth and sell it not.” He observed to 
> his juvenile hearers, that all those children who 
j bought the truth made a good market. He then 
asked the scholars in one of the classes, if any of 
! them recollected an instance of a bad merchant, 

I in the Scripture history.- 44 1 know,” replied one 
of the children, 44 that Esau made a bad market, 
when he sold his birth-right for a mess of pottage.” 
44 And I am sure,” answered another child, 44 that 
Judas made a bad market, when he sold his Mas¬ 
ter for thirty pieces of silver.” A little time 
elapsed, and then a third gave his opinion. 44 Our 
Saviour,” says he, 44 teaches us that that man like¬ 
wise makes a bad market, who gains the whole 
world, but loses his own soul.” Mercator. 

HOW THE BOYS IN ILLINOIS DO* ^ 

I know some little children who stay away from 
the Sabbath school when the weather is cold, or it 
rains a little, or they do not feel inclined to go. 
Some who live in towns, where they are two or 
three squares from the school-house, think it too 
far to go. Now the children in thinly settled parts 
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Where the pool* are bright and deep. 

Where the gay trout lie* a*leep, 

Up the river and o’er the lea, • 

That’* the way for Billy and me. 

Where the blackbird *ing* the late*t, 

Where the hawthorn bloom* the sweetest. 

Where the ne*tling* chirp nnd See, 

That’* the way for Billy and me. 

Where the mower* mow the cleaneai. 

Where the hay lie* thick and greenest. 

There to trace the homeward bee. 

That’* the place for Billy and me. 

Where the hazel bank is steepest. 

Where the shadow fall* the deep***!. 

Where tlie clustering nut* fall free. 

That’s the way for Billy and me. 

Why the hoys should drive away 
Little sweet maiden* from the play. 

Or love to banter and fight *o well, 

That’s the thing I never could tell. 

But this 1 know, I love to play, J 

Through the meadow, among the hay, 

Up the water and o’er the lea. 

That’* the way for Billy and me. Ettrick Shepherd. 

From the Christian Mirror. 
TO MY TEACHER. 

Thanks, tenrher, for yonr tender rnre, 

Which seek* my soul’* immortal good ; 

And prompt* the daily fervent prayer, 

That my dark mind may be renewed. 

Yonr yearning heart, and starting tear, 

Which bade me live for God and heaven. 

Have sometimes roused ray solemn fear, 

And made me wish my sins forgiven. 

But when I mingled with the crowd 
Who’re hastening to the realms of wo, 

I felt too stubborn and too proud 
To yield to Christ and heaven-ward go. 

And thus I've gone from day today, 

Frora month to month nnd year to year— 

Refusing still to bend and pray 
And shed the penitential tear. 

But I’m resolved no longer now 
To put away the dny of grace— 

Lest God in anger strike the blow 
Aod make the pit my dwelling-plaoe. S. D. O. 
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A VISIT TO iMV UIKTH-PLACU. 


By the author of The Paator's Tales, Ac. American edition. 
Revised and Improved. Published at Jambs Loriko's, 182 
Washingtoa Street. 

‘ Extract. 

Though accustomed to scenes of blood, the sol¬ 
dier’s heart is not always steeled.—A groan was 
bursting from Ruthven’s breast, as he trode again 
over the field of death ; the Serjeant’s words rush¬ 
ed to his mind. A cold shuddering, mingled with 
a feeling of awe, while he looked round on the 
thickly-covered ground, and repeated to himself 
involuntarily the question he had put to him— 
44 What is become of their disembodied spirits ?” 
But he started from the soul thrilling enquiry. 
44 Peace be to them, poor fellows; they died the 
death of the brave!” As he proceeded on his 
way, through ranks of dead and dying, agonized 
by the groans of the wounded, one deep sigh caught 
his attention ; it was followed by a groan, seemingly 
wrung by agony from a patient breast. Ruthven 
turned to the spot from whence it came—a soldier 
lay bathed in blood. He stopped—it was Morton ! 
41 Ah, my poor Serjeant, have you too met your 
fate?” The dying man unclosed his eyes, knew 
his Captain, and raised his now enfeebled hand to 
him. Ruthven grasped it in his. His heart was 
full; he picked up a knapsack, and placing it un¬ 
der his head, bent again, to say he would call the 
surgeon. The soldier's glassy eye feebly spoke 
his thanks; but after a struggle, he articulated, 
41 No, I am gone!” Ruthven, notwithstanding, 
flew in search of him, and soon returned. The 
surgeon looked at the wounded man; ode tremen¬ 
dous gash crossed his breast, and his side was 
wounded in two places. “ Ah, poor fellow, he 
must die, ” he said, and then turned to give his aid 
where it anight be mere efficient. Morton met the 
distressed gaze of his Captain,a faint smile stole over 
his stiffening features, he raised his hand upwards, 
as if by the action he would convey a meaning he 
could not express in words; Ruthven kneeled on 
the ground to ask,- had he any trust, any message 
he wished to oonfide? “No,” replied the dying 
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man, and then a sudden recollection seeming to 
break on him, he mentioned to Ruthven to open 
his jacket, and drawing out a small pocket Bible, he 
collected all his strength to say, 44 Read this, dear 
Captain, and tell your friends the soldier may be 
a Christian without Joeing, a coward.” 

The life blood that had nearly stopped flowing, 
now burst forth in one crimson torrent, and then 
again subsided— 41 To Him who was wounded for 

me”-Ruthven stooped lower to catch the unfin- 

ished sentence, but Morion would have committed 
his soul to Him who had then forever received it. 
He staid a moment to look oa the martial counte¬ 
nance of the man he could not help esteeming, al¬ 
though he did not understand him ; there was a 
calmness—a holiness depicted on it, such as he 
bad seldom seen the face of death to wear; he felt he 
could linger near him with a degree of saddened 
pleasure, far different from what he experienced 
on viewing other lifeless bodies. No cold shud¬ 
dering crept thtough his veins, as he thought his 
spirit had even then entered the invisible world ; 
he raised his eye to the clear azure vault with 
emotions new and indescribable, as if beyond its 
confines he would trace the flight of the departed 
soul; then dashing from his eye the tear he would 
not suffer to disgrace a soldier’s cheek, he turned 
away, saying to himself, 44 Morton, you were right, 
the true Christian has proved a brave soldier.” i 

He placed Morton’s Bible in his breast, and con¬ 
tinued bis disagreable task, and on his return he 
drew it out; and relating to Ellen the substance 
of his conversation with its late owner, and the 
manner of his getting it, he gave it into her care, 
as a relic of his humble friend. 

And here I must pause a moment in the narra¬ 
tion of my friend’s lives ; for in this part of them 
my own heart was up in adoration to the God of 
the children of men while 1 thought how wonder¬ 
ful are his counsels, his ways past fiuding out I 
The natural eye may see in these things but the 
hand of chance, the eye of faith beholds in all a 
divine agency ; even the weapon raised against the 
pious Morton was Heaven-directed; his death was 
to be the means of giving new life to others, and 
the book Ruthven received merely as a remem¬ 
brancer. of a departed friend, was to answer a high¬ 
er purpose. Mrs. Ruthven had a Bible, it is true, 
in her possession, but it was too seldom opened; 
the tale of the dying soldier interested her, she 
looked on his well-read Bible as something uncom¬ 
mon, and read in it with more pleasure; at first 
no doubt she turned over leaf after leaf to find fresh 
passages marked by the hand of its late owner; 
but these passages were striking, and by degrees 
she sought them from other motives, and learned 
to combine those that bore upon the same point. 
She found in the Scriptures an interest she never 
before possessed ; but it was gradually that 'much J 
of their spiritual meaning opened to her under¬ 
standing. 


ITARKATIVE. 


From the Religious Intelligencer. 

THE CENSORIOUS TONGUE* 

When 1 was a girl, I remember spending a few 
days in the Christmas holidays amongst a party of 
young people, to some of whom I was little known, 
and in the gaiety of my heart I felt indisposed to 
lay any restraint upon a tongue too mnch habituat¬ 
ed to the unchristian and unfeeling habit of quiz¬ 
zing. The first morning had not passed away, 
when a young Oxonian, in company with an in¬ 
firm mother, called at the house where I visited ; 
my eye was attracted by the numerous minute curls 
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of his light hair, and the extreme nicety with which 
the arrangements of his stock and neckcloth had 
been made; and 1 discovered, or fancied I discov¬ 
ered, in his whole manner, a consciousness of his 
superiority in all thes£ matters, and instantly deci¬ 
ded in my own mind upon his character, as a young 
conceited collegian. He had no sooner left the 
room, than turning round to an old gentleman by 
my side, I said, somewhat pertly, 44 Pray sir, were 
the young Oxonians in your days very conceited, 
or are times become very degenerate?” Before 
the old gentleman could make any reply, a very 
young lady,who stood near enough to us to hear what 
I had said, turned hastily towards me, her cheeks 
reddening to her. eyes. 44 1 hope, 1 ’ she exclaimed, 
41 that you were not alluding to my cousin in what 
you just now said.” 44 I was alluding,” 1 replied, 
44 to the curled head of the young beau, that has 
just left the room.” 44 And you never remarked,” 
returned his young advocate, very warmly, 44 his 
gentle attentions to the old lady who was with 
him. He is reckoned one of the best sons in the 
neighborhood, and the curls upon his head ought 
not to have blinded you to the good qualities of 
his heart, which I am sure were sufficiently dis¬ 
played this morning.” As I saw the young lady’s 
feelings were interested, I desisted in common 
civility, but in that simply,from any further animad¬ 
versions on the young man. 

The following day was Sunday : the service was 
performed by a venerable Welch clergyman, and 
though I conducted myself in the church with out¬ 
ward decency, and, as 1 thought, had been ex¬ 
tremely attentive to the service, yet a variety of 
little peculiarities in the worthy preacher got hold 
of my mind, and were ready to become the sub¬ 
ject of my discourse. As I returned along the 
avenue with my friend, the old gentleman, who 
was always ready to listen to my conversation, ad¬ 
miring, as I then believed, my wit: I suddenly ex¬ 
claimed, 44 1 never heard the service performed by 
a Welch clergyman before. I really fancied my¬ 
self on the other side of Cader Idris.” 44 The 
service in that case would have been purely Welch,” 
returned my companion gravely, 44 and not a mixture 
of two languages.” I replied, 44 1 really wonder 
that a gentleman of enlightened education can put 
op with such mongrel English in his church,” 
and I began to mimic, as well as I could, his 
phraseology. 44 And his gown and cassock, I am 
sure, were made by his eldest daughter, and his 
wig was certainly given him at the last visitation 
by the bishop, one I suppose that he had just laid 
aside.” 1 was here aware that I was overheard by 
several young people who were following us, and 
wbo came nearer to us, attracted, I suppose, by my 
merriment, and by my remarks which were not ut¬ 
tered in the lowest tone. 

A young sprightly geotleman with whom I had 
had a little sparring the evening before, came close 
up to me on my left hand, saying, 44 May I re¬ 
quest the favor of you to tell me the text this mor¬ 
ning?” 44 Were you not at church, sir, as well as 
myself?” I asked.— 44 Certainly,” replied he, 44 but 
I really concluded that you must have forgotten 
it.” 44 Forgotten it, no,” said I, 44 my memory 
is not quite so short; it was from the 13th chapter 
of the 1st epistle to the Cotinthians?—Charity 
thinketh no evil: charity suffereth long and is 
kind.” 41 1 must beg your pardon,” said he, 44 1 
really could not help thinking that the preacher's 
pronunciation had prevented you from hearing 
the text.” ” And you thought it seasonable to re¬ 
mind the young lady of it,” said my old companion 
on my right. §( I did so,” replied the young man, 
with an air of spirit and liveliness, 41 and the more 
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bo, because the good preacher's daughter id ex¬ 
actly behind us/’ I turned involtmtarily round, 
and perceived that a young lady in mourning, neat¬ 
ly and simply drest, had joined two ladies who 
were walking close behind us. I tried to discover 
from her face whether she had heard my remarks 
or no, but 1 could not quite determine the point. 
Sl\e was pretty, and had a remarkable sweetness 
and composure of countenance,, but on my fixing 
my eye upon her, a bright color rose in her cheeks. 
1 turned away, and walked in haste toward# the 
house, more disconcerted than ashamed. 

The following day, a party of young people in 
the neighborhood was added to our circle : among 
them were three sisters who were guests for the 
day, and upon whom my eye had rested as soon as 
they made their first appearance in the drawing 
room. My spirits were by no means depressed by 
the company, especially as my giddy tongue fre¬ 
quently collected about me some of the most 
thoughtless, and as 1 supposed, the most interest¬ 
ing of the company. We amused ourselves in 
various ways. After chatting with many of the 
company, 1 took my place on a settee beside my 
friend, the old gentleman, who, always fond of the 
society of young people, was now found a spectator 
of their amusement. At a very little distance from 
us were seated two or three eldetly ladies, to whom 
1 was entirely a stranger, and for whose appear¬ 
ance I felt little respect, wholly regardless wheth¬ 
er they heard roe or not. 

1 began to amuse, or try to amuse, my old com¬ 
panion by my giddy remarks about the various per¬ 
sons around us. Upon some of these fay remarks 
were guarded, because there was that air of supe¬ 
riority, fashion and rank about them, which inspired 
my thoughtless mind with a feeling of superiority, 
or because they were persons well known to my 
companions. “And now,” said I, “come the 
three graces. I do believe that these sisters have 
not been separate from each other for a single mo¬ 
ment since they arrived. I wonder who made 
their clothes. They would not be ugly if they were 
better drest. They are so provokingly neat, not a 
pin out of place, and one is the very counterpart of 
the other. They are exactly like the old crusader’s 
thjree wives that we saw yesterday in the chancel. 
Don*t you think they are?” I proceeded, looking 
op archly in the old gentleman’s face, expecting to 
receive his tribute of laughter to my wit. 1 He 
looked, however, to my mortification, unaffectedly 
grave. “ I really cannot answer yoer question,” 
said he, “ but it is somewhat remaikable that you 
have called these ladies the three graces, for some 
of their elderly friends have, quaintly enough, giv- 
<en them the title to those three Christian graces of 
which our preacher spoke so much yesterday, and 
indeed the qualities) qf their hearts, their strong 
sisterly attachment to each other,with the beauty of 
their persons would not make them unfit represen¬ 
tatives of these graces, were they to be person!- 
$ed in a picture.” 

“ Do you know these young ladies, then ?” ask¬ 
ed I. M I do,” he replied, “ but more by hearsay 
than personally. They have been placed in circum¬ 
stances very peculiar for their extreme youth ; cir¬ 
cumstances whioh have made the excellency of their 
character very conspicuous: upon some other oc¬ 
casion I will relate their history to you, but 1 can¬ 
not do it at present, as their mother is sitting very 
near to us.” I started, but instantly looking at the 
group of elderly ladies, 1 was not only awaTe from 
their resemblance that one of them was the mother 
of the three young persons, but from her manner 1 
perceived that she had overheard our conversation. 
In a moment of vexation and petulance I burst in¬ 
to tears, passionately exclaiming, “ as long as I re¬ 
main in this house I will not speak ill of any body. 
I am surrounded by cousins, and daughters, and 
mothers.” 

“ You have come to the wisest resolution you 
have perhaps ever made,” replied my good old 
friend; “ only let me advise yon to extend it be¬ 
yond your abode in this house. At all times be 
careful of what you say of every body. In the true 
spirit of Christian charity, which our venerable 


preacher described on Sunday, look upon every 
person as your cousin, and daughter, and mother, 
and your eyes will be immediately open to see 
what is excellent in them and your feelings of ridi¬ 
cule will be softened and blunted. * Charity 
Ahinketh no evil/ ’’ 

“ But, sir,” said I, my pertinacity not wholly sub¬ 
dued, or my reason net wholly convinced, “ are 
we not to censure where blame is due, must we 
call evil good and good evil ?” 

“ Surely not^” replied he, “ the most glorious 
pattern and example of love that has ever been 
manifested to man, never confounded good and 
evil, and in his rebukes of the Pharisees, he per¬ 
haps went beyond what some of the nicer ears of 
this age would tolerate ; for, I will say, it is one of 
the faults of the present day to fear to give to sin 
and sinners their real name.” “ Then sir,” said 
I, “ where have I been so much to blame?” “Sin 
must appear to be clearly sin before we openly re¬ 
buke it,” returned the old gentleman, “ and we 
are not to form rash and hasty judgments, but to 
apply this to our present subject, it is not sin, my 
young friend, that you have been finding fault with.” 

“It was something,” said I pertly, “that did 
not please rne.” 

“ I have lived many years in the world,” return¬ 
ed my companion, “ and I have generally found 
that those persons who really fear sin most, and are 
most ready to rebuke it when need requires, are the 
least disposed to ridicule the lesser infirmities of 
their fellow creatures.” I looked up surprised. 

“ True charity,” said he, “ will lead us to fear 
and rebuke sin, it can never lead us to ridicule what 
is harmless.” 

“ But surely,” said I, “ ridicule is a very use¬ 
ful thing.” 

“ It is,” said he, “ the very best remedy for 
some faults, and it will not be difficult to find out 
where it is lawful, if we seek to do so with an hon¬ 
est mind.” “ Well then, sir.” 

“ Well then, to apply, you mast allow me to say 
that in your mode of finding fault, which is what 
in these days is called quizzing, there is seldom (F 
will allow, for charity, that it may sometimes exist) 
any real desire to benefit the cause of virtue by 
ridicule; but it proceeds most commonly from an 
ill directed exuberance of spirits, a poverty of men¬ 
tal resources, or a secret desire of gratifying some 
of the least amiable of our natural propensities. 
Cultivate real charity, and improve your under¬ 
standing, my young friend, endeavor to know your¬ 
self, and then the sweet gaiety of your present days 
of youth will learn to flow in a thousand innocent 
channels for the amusement of social and domestic 
life, without depending upon those present fruitful 
sources of amusement, the errors, the deficiencies, 
and the negligence of your fellow creatures, and 
sometimes, even their unavoidable wants, their 
poverty, their infirmities, and in many cases their 
faithful discharge of small duties.” 

I was silent, I pondered upon this faithful ad¬ 
vice, and though^I was at that time'interrupted by 
the departure of some of the party from hearing 
any more of these remarks, yet a deep impression 
had been made upon my mind. During the si¬ 
lence of the following night, I compared my 
thoughts, words, and actions with the law of chari¬ 
ty, and found myself wanting in the balance. It 
was, perhaps, the very first time that I seriously be¬ 
gan the habit of examining my conduct by the 
word of God. I availed myself of the very first op¬ 
portunity that occurred the following 'morning, of 
communicating to my kind old friend, some, at 
least, of the reflections which had passed in my 
mind, and of cordially thanking him for his kind 
and faithful reproof, and in the warmth of my feel¬ 
ing I expressed to him my resolution, which I 
thank God that through his grace I have always 
been enabled, in some degree, to bear in mind, 
that “I would regard all my fellow creatures as 
my cousin, end sister, and mother,” and in such a 
tender feeling for their reputation, regulate my 
speech respecting them, according to our Saviour’s 
golden rule of doing to others as we would have 
them do to bs- 1* 


_ LBARNiyq- _ 

From the London Youth's Guurdimn. 

ON IMPOSSIBILITIES. 

“Oh, I can’t do it, I’m sure I can’t do it,” said 
Henry, with a most piteous face, as his Tutor pre¬ 
sented to him a sum in arithmetic, a little more 
difficult than those which he had performed on the 
preceeding day. “ And why not, pray ?” enquir¬ 
ed Mr. Norton; “ you have not even looked at 
it.” “Oh, I never did one like this, and I am 
sure I cannot.” “ Then you mean to say you can 
do nothing that you have not done before. Pray 
did you ever ride on horse-back ?” “ No, never \ 

but I should very much like it; and papa says he 
will very soon buy me a little poney, and then I 
shall canter so delightfully along the green lanes, 
and through all’ the villages round about; and I 
shall ride with papa to the assizes; and”—“Stop, 
stop, my dear Henry,” said his Tutor very serious¬ 
ly ; “it is not worth while to anticipate pleasures that 
you will never enjoy.” “ Never, sir ?” “ No, of 

course not. You said you had never rode on 
horse-back, did you not ?” “ Yes, sir; but then I 

can very soon learn to ride.” I am afraid not. 
You recollect you told me the reason that yon 
could not do your sum, was, that you had never 
done one like it; then of course if you have not al¬ 
ready rode on horse-back, you never will. “ Yes ; 

; but, sir, I should like to learn to ride, and I know 
I very soon could if I was to try.” “ And you do 
not like working sums of arithmetic?” “Not 
much, sir.” “ Then when you told me you could 
not accomplish what I just now proposed to you, 
you meant you would not; that is, you were not 
willing.” “ Why, not exactly so ; but it’s so hard, 
I’m sure I can’t do it.” “ You mean, then, Hen¬ 
ry, to say, that the thing is impossible to you.” 

“I scarcely know—-Yes, sir.” “ Well then I 

will engage for you that you shall do what you 
can't do; in fact you shall do more than you can. 99 
“ More than I can ? Oh ! that’s impossible, sir/ 9 
“ Not altogether so: we shall see. You now con¬ 
tend that you cannot do this sum, do you notf* 
“ Yes, sir.” “ Well, Henry, as I know your capa¬ 
bility, I am determined to give you no assistance 
whatever in the matter; and yet if it be not ac¬ 
complished, I shall most certainly punish yon. 
Take your slate, sir, and set about it at once.” 

Henry saw there would be little use in attemp¬ 
ting to argue or demur any longer, for Mr. Nor- 
| ton’s face had assumed an air which exactly suit¬ 
ed the determination of his words. He therefore, 
without further opposition, sat down, and after a 
few efforts, successfully performed the arithmetical 
operation. 

He had thus accomplished what he had, in the 
first instance, considered a great difficulty, and he 
had accomplished it unaided. But it was a victor/ 
in which he could not triumph ; and the expres¬ 
sion of his face, on presenting the finished sum to 
his tutor, was one of very peculiar, dubious import. 
On the one hand he was a little pleased at having 
accomplished it by himself, (and under other cir¬ 
cumstances he would have been highly gratified 
at this;) but then he easily perceived that hia 
foolish, indefensible conduct had laid him com¬ 
pletely open to the reproof of his kind and intelli¬ 
gent friend ; and reproof, never particularly agree¬ 
able, is not rendered more so by the consciousoeM 
of having deserved it. 

Mr. Norton, having glanced his eye over the 
sum and perceived that it was correctly performed, 
thus addressed Henry, who was standing with 
downcast eyes befere him :—“ My dear boy ; the 
little circumstances connected with this sum, 
serve a more serious and contemplative notice thae 
you may be, in the first instance, aware of. This 
indolence which sees “ fear where no fear is,” will, 
unless shaken off, render your mental powers en¬ 
tirely useless to you. It is indeed an evil of con¬ 
siderable magnitude; and it is one which, unless 
checked, will grow with your growth and increase 
with your strength, Besides, will you be always 
in circumstances that will allow you to say, “ I 
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can’t do this ? How hard that is ?” Will you not 
sometimes be obliged, reluctanty, to confess, 44 1 
must do this. I cannot escape from it?’* And 
with what different feelings in such a case would 
energy and activity of mind inspire you, from those 
which would be the result merely of sluggishness 
compelled to exert itself! It is not that you want 
power of mind. You are capable of doing very 
niuch, and you content yourself with doing very 
little. Nay, you would even wish to do nothing. 
For shame, Henry] Did not the wise Solomom 
write,— 44 The slothful man saith, there is a lion 
in the way ; a lion is in the streets ?” And you 
see these lions, or rather you fancy you see them, 
and you pusillanimously call out before you have 
ascertained whether they really exist or not. 
These visionary phantoms never even catch the 
eye of the active and daring, who would combat 
with them if they presented themselves in a tangible 
form. 


The wise and active conquer difficulties 
By daring to nlteropt tlirin : sloth and folly 
Shiver and shrink at sieht of toil and hazard. 

And make the impossibility tliey fear. 

And so it is with you, my dear Henry; you con- 
jure up the phantom, and then start at it. The sum 
that I proposed to you, you did not even look at 
before you childishly exclaimed, 44 I can’t do it;” 
and even when you had taken a glance at it, you 
atiil pronounced it impracticable. If you had not 
confidently, it,might have been rashly, said, “I 
will do it;”—would not every requisite of deter- 
minate mental energy have been comprised in the 
words, “ I will try; I will do my utmost ?” The 
most exalted powers are useless in the hands of him 
who will not exert them. A cowardly giant is but 
an overgrown infant! 

Consider, too, Henry, how this indolent timidity 
disables you from the attainment of any thing great, 
any thing good. Almost every thing really worth 
the getting is forced round by difficulties, through 
which nothing but determined vigor can force- a 
way. And are you really content to endure the de¬ 
privation of those mental accomplishments and ex¬ 
cellencies, which alone render one mao superior to 
another, merely because you may experience a lit¬ 
tle labor in putting yourself in possession of them? 
Surely not. Rouse yourself this very day, and 
enter on a new line of conduct! You have already 
given too much cause for painful retrospection. 
Resolve to do so no more. Remember, that with 
resolute energy and perseverance, there is scarce¬ 
ly any thing which you cannot accomplish. An 
excellent writer* says,— 44 All things are possible, 

I believe; all things at least that are good and de^ 
sirable for us, to persevering effort.” And do you 
not believe this? Yes, you say, in general,and as 
far as concerns others; but you are, somehow, an 
exception; you cannot believe it applies to you. 
If this is really your objection, I will contend with 
you on your own ground. The impossible has been 
accomplished —and by yourself. Shall I not then 
infer, either that words mean nothing, or that you 
must henceforth and forever throw |^out from your 
nomenclature the word impossible ? You have ov¬ 
ercome one impossibility —do not then shrink if 
another bugbear of the same shallow pretensions 
should exhibit himself to you. 

But I have said enciugh, I hope, my dear Hen¬ 
ry, to convince you of the folly of your conduct. 
Cease, then, from this time, to tremble at a shadow, 
or (to use a homely phrase) to call out before you 
are hurt. 

The fact, that you have this day mastered, by' 
your own exertions, that which you affirmed to be 
an impossibility 9 indeed should animate you ; and 
let me recommend you henceforth to take for your 
motto,— 44 Possunt quia posse videntur.” (They 
are able to accomplish their purposes, who believe 
they are able.] 

This address it is said produced a permanently 
good effect on the mind of Henry ; and if any of i 
readers should resemble him in his previous 
oenduct, it is possible the result of perusing it may 
he beneficial te them. P. f. 


YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


JUVENILE CONCERT. 

Mr. Ives 9 who has been for some time success¬ 
fully engaged in teaching the science of music, on 
the inductive principle, especially to children, has 
lately established himself in Philadelphia. 

On Friday last he gratified a crowded audience, 
assembled in the church on Washington square, 
Philadelphia, with an exhibition of the attainments 
of a class of his Juvenile pupils, from six to twelve 
•years old, after a quarter’s instruction. 

It was a delightful time—full of the most agree* 
able associations. 44 The Garden. 

O come to the Garden, dear mates of the School, 

And rove through the bowers so fragrant and cool. 

We’ll gather the lily and jessamine fair, 
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Ana twine them with roses to garland our hair. 

We’ll cull all the sweetest to make a hoquet, 

To gire to our teacher this warm summer day. 

Then hie to our school-room with joy, and with glee. 

And sing our sweet ballads, so happy are we,” 

was very sweet, and very sweetly sung—so was the 
solo, “ Bright shines the moon." If the grace 
could be dispensed with on the last word of the 
last line but two, it would suit the taste of one bet¬ 
ter ; but as a whole, it was sung with great sim¬ 
plicity and force. 

Another solo which was sung twice, would have 
borne many repetitions. 

Imagine a boy, of five or six years old, in the 
midst of a choir of 200 children, and facing a ga- 
zing crowd, singing to a tune as simple as the 
song, and with as much musical articulation as his 
infant powers would admit,-— 

If ever I see 
On bush or tree, 

Young birds in « pretty nest, 

I must not in my play. 

Steal the birds away, 

To grieve their mother's breast. 

My mother, I know. 

Would sorrow so, 

Should I be stolen away; 

| So I'll speak to the birds 

In mv softest words, 

^ Nor hurt them in my play. 

The singing of children is always delightful to 
our ear—we can hear, without shrinking, even a 
harsh discordancy, when it is mingled with the 
many sweet and simple sounds of children’s voices. 
We greatly desire that every child may be taught to 
sing as much as to read ; and we shall esteem it a 
blessed day for our jarrmg world, when the voices 
of a generation are tuned,in infancy and childhood, 
to sing the songs of Zion. It is a subject of deep 
and abiding interest, and it deserves immediate and 
general attention. 8. 8. Journal. I 


you have felt something within, that accuses ybu 
when you do wrong ? 

C.—I have felt it often. When I have mingled 
with very wicked boys—broken the Sabbath—dis¬ 
obeyed my parents—or taken God’s name in vain, 
something within has told me it was wrong. And 
very often it would make me feel so bad, after I 
went to bed that 1 could not sleep. 

Mr. G—You have felt it mote sensibly at some 
times than others ? 

C.—O yes sir. Two years ago my mother died. 
I used sometimes to disobey her orders; and when 
she advised me, 1 would listen, and, for the moment, 
pay attention to what she said. But it waa soon 
forgotten. 4s soon as 1 got out of her sight, I was 
as wicked as formerly.—Never-never, sir, shall I 
forget, how 1 felt when standing by her corpse. I 
was<in the room with the body alone. I felt sorry 
that sue had gone. But when I thought of the ad¬ 
monitions she had given me, and how often I dis¬ 
obeyed her commands, my anguish was very great. 
Something within accused. 

Mr. G.—No doubt your grief was great; and I 
can form some idea of the keenness of that anguish. 
That something within forms a part of your death¬ 
less soul. It is often called the Conscience. You 
will know now tvhat is meant by the conscience; 
to this Christ referred when he said, 44 Their worm 
dieth not.” It is that which accuses you of doing 
wrong, and approves when you do right. You can 
have some faint idea of the extreme anguish this 
little voice will occasion lhe soul, from your own 
anguish when you stood by the side of your dead 
mother, and thought of your disobedience. The 
soul will never die—the worm, or conscience will 
never die; but will give the soul inexpressible ago¬ 
ny in the eternal world. The soul will then think 
of the holiness and justice of God, and his com¬ 
mandments wilfully broken,—then the worm that 
never dies will gnaw and reproach. Yet the soul 
lives—and conscience lives—and will live forever. 

This will be the doom of the finally impenitent. 

I hope, Charles, it will not be yours.—There is a 
way of escape. Christ has died ; And whosoever 
believeth in him hath everlasting life. Conscience 
will not reproach in that tipper and better world: 
—all tears will be wiped from every eye:—and 
they will sing the song of triumph and redeeming 
love, for ever and ever. In Christ there is infinite 
fulness ; and he has said, €t Come unto me—and I 
will give you rest.” E. 
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From the Youth** Mitcellany. 
THE WORM THAT NEVER DIES. 

Charles. — I was reading in St. Mark this 
morning, in the chapter that Christ, in speaking of 
the place where the wicked go after death, says, 
44 Where their worm dieth not and the fire is not 
quenched.” Will you tell me, Mr. Gregory, what 
is meant by 44 their worm dieth not ?” 


Mr. Gregory.— 1 will endeavor to do so._You 

know all will be happy or wretched after death. 
The righteous will, through eternity, ting praises 
•to God and the Lamb; and the ungodly will be 
shutout from the presence of God, and will forever 
weep, and wail and gnash their teeth. Perhaps 
you can tell me some of the appellations given to 
that place of woe ? 

Charles.— It is called 44 hell fire”— 44 the lake 
which burneth with fire and brimstone”— 44 outer 
darkness”— 44 the bottomless pit.” 

Mr. G. —Yes. These are some of the names 
given it: and they all give us a very dreadful idea 
of its woes! We cannot, however, form any just 
conception of it. We all hope to 44 die the death 
of the righteous,” whether we have a well fonnded 
hope lit Christ or not. The extent of the punish¬ 
ment that awaits the finally impenitent, is beyond 
our thought. It will be of the most insupportable 
character, and will never end. The fire is never 
quenched-and the worm never dies. Perhaps 


Prom the Bmtoo Courier. 

DEAF AND DUMB. 

The subjoined letter was sent to the Mayor of 
this city, by the Principal of the Hartford Asylum. 
It was written by the pupil of that Asylum whose 
name it bears. The hand writing would be cred¬ 
itable to any young person of the sex. The wri¬ 
ter, a destitute child, was placed in the Boston 
Alms-house in 1822, without any ascertained par¬ 
ticulars of age, parents or connexions. She was 
transferred to the House of Industry in March 
1825* and recorded as being 13 years of age. She 
was afterwards placed in the Asylum at Hartford, 
pursuant to the provisions of a Law of the Com¬ 
monwealth, and having had the full advantages of 
the institution, for the period allowed by the law, 
must now be sent back to the city. She is repre¬ 
sented by the Principal of the establishment, as a 
young woman of most amiable character and de¬ 
portment, and the simplicity of her style, and the 
circumstances disclosed in her narrative, history 
and present condition, cannot fail to interest the 
feelings of all who have at heart the success of the 
efforts made for the alleviating the misfortunes of 
the individuals who are the objects of this most 
useful institution. 

American Asylum } April the 15/A, 1831. 

To the Mayor of Boston. Sir,—I have an op¬ 
portunity to write to you about my life. I inform 
you that when I was a little deaf and dumb girl, I 
dwelt in a small house. I have forgotten in what 
street; it was white or of painted wood. My pa- 
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rents were very good and kind to roe, and gate me 
food and clothes. They had good care of me. 1 
remember that my father went out for his affairs, 
and that my mother was not negligent in working. 

I had many friends who often visited my mother. 
She went sway, and I was much grieved to part 
with her, and 1 went to a strange house where I 
staid with some gentlemeo and ladies. I was sit¬ 
ting down and sewing my clothes. I tell you that 
after I had .left my mother's house, I have heard 
that my mother became very sick, and some days 
after died. I hope that she was buried. I did 
not know that my father had abandoned me, and 

f one away. I was sorry that I lost my mother. 

have no relations nor friends. I inform you that 
when I was lonely, some persons placed me in the 
hospital, and treated me well. While I was in the 
hospital, I worked in the washing-room. A lady 
employed me to sew sheets. By and by I was told 
that I should go to Hartford, and after my arrival 
at the Asylum, I began to learn the elementary 
book. I was taught by Mr. Loring during seven 
or eight months. Afterwards Mr Clerc took me 
into his school, and instructed me, and I was with 
my classmates. I have been five years and a half in 
the Asylum. I have learned my books, history, 
geography, fnaps, arithmetic, biography, and other 
things. I inform you that I feel truly unhappy, 
that I am an orphan. 1 know not whether my 
father is living or dead. I am told that I am un¬ 
der the care of the Mayor of Boston, and that you 
will be good and kind to me. I hope that when 
my instruction has finished, I shall return home, 
and will have the pleasure of seeing you. I wish 
to go to Boston, but I have no acquaintance in 
Boston, because I have not seen them. I tell you 
that I do not know how I may return home. I 
shall perhaps journey with some pupils in the stage. 
I ask you: What shall Ido at home? Indeed I 
wish to know if you will be pleased to place me in¬ 
to a house, where I may work, and be taken care 
of. I assure you that I will be grateful to you. I 
hope that you will be glad to receive and read my 
letter. Will you have the goodness to write to me 
soon. I send my respects to you. 

I am, sir, your respectful and obedient servant, 

Evklma Hatdsk. 

_ _ EDITORIAL. _ 

AN IMAGINARY SCENE.* 

The news-boy had just brought rite Youth's Companion and 
as rite little girl was unfolding rite fresh damp paper, her eye fell 
upon the article headed Editorial, aad which called forth rite 
following exclamation. 

Editorial! what is Editorial ? what does Edito¬ 
rial mean ? mother, (said a little girl who was it- 
ting on a cricket by the parlor fire.) 

I believe my dear, (said her mother,) it means 
the piece thqt is written by the Editor—but we will 
ask your father when he comes to tea. 

Tea time soon arrives—the table is spread, and 
in comes papa for a good warm supper. 

Father, said little Lucy, as her mother was pass¬ 
ing the cu)>s of tea,—-here is the new Youth's Com¬ 
panion, and there is a piece in it called Editorial \ 
what does it mean ? 

Father. Why my dear, when people wish to 
have a newspaper, they ask one man to take the 
charge of it; i. e. to write it. They call him an 
Editor. He has an office, where he attends to the 
business. Other newspapers are sent to him here. 
He reads them, and selects the pieces he wishes to 
copy into'his own paper; and then he writes some 
articles himself— which contains what he wishes to 
say to his readers; and this is callod the Editorial 

to i k * readers of Ike Youth's Companion. You 
will observe that thia article is marked a s ** an hmarinar* 
Sons.” I might have coaummicated all the rafonnati^whkh 
it cootaina without any narrative, but I have observed that 
young persona are much more interested when knowledge is 
brought to them in the form of a story. When I write id his 
manner I shall always say that the mcideeta are imaginary, so 
that when any thing is told under the Editorial bead without mh 
a note you may be sure that it is strictly true. For example the 
•J 01 ? ^°«the Quarrel m told exactly according to the troth ; if 

st. 5 *•"“ 


article, because it is written by the Editor . But 

all the other pieces are taken (or extracted as they i 
sometimes call it) from other papers. 

Lucy. Yes papa, and here is at the bottom of 
one piece— Pastor*s Journal; does that mean it 
was taken from a paper called the Pastor's Jour¬ 
nal? 

Father. Yes, and here is one headed at the 
top— From the S. S. Treasury ; which means it 
was selected from the Sabbath School Treasury. 

Lucy. But, father, here is one written at the 
top— For the Youth’s Companion. 

Father. Oh yes. Sometimes other gentlemen 
think they will write a piece for the paper, and 
then they seod it to the Editor’s office, and if the 
Editor likes it he puts it in. 

Father, (said Samuel who had been listening to 
the conversation,) if I should write a piece and 
send it to the office would the Editor put it in ? 

I do not know, replied his father, perhaps he 
would, and perhaps he would not. If he thought 
it would be useful to his readers, he would—if not 
he would lay it aside. 

So, my children, in reading the Companion, if 
you wish to know what the Editor , the man who 
writes statedly for the paper, says to you in par¬ 
ticular\ you must read carefully the article called 
Editorial. You will generally find it to contain 
something useful, and important for you to know. 

Rest of the Story about the Quarrel. 

As soon as I came very near them, a few of the 
boys noticed my approach, but the rest were so 
much interested in the quarrel, and so under the 
influence of their bad passions, that they did not 
observe me. I looked a moment at the scene, and 
then pressed forward into the midst of them, and 
called out to them, in a very load aad emphatic 
voice, 

" Boys, —stop !" 

This arrested their attention. The two boys 
who were quarrelling, slowly relaxed their hold 
upon each other, and stood breathless and panting, 
looking first at me and then round upon the others. 

•* Boys,* said I, in a very serious and very deci¬ 
ded tone, “ you sro doing very wrong. You are 
giving yourselves up to very wicked passions ;-you 
are hating each other and filling your hearts with 
malice and revenge ;-and these boys that are 
around yon, are doing all they can to encourage 
and urge on this wickedness. And God has seen 
you do all this, he has been watching you all the 
time ;-he will remember it ;-and in a few years 
you will all die, and go to the judgment, and how 
can you answer for such a sin.*’ 

While I was saying these things, some of the 
boys looked at me attentively. They all stood still. 
The two, however, who were quarrelling, looked 
occasionally at each other with an eye of hatred 
and defiance, shewing that they thought very lit¬ 
tle ahont God and the judgment. But I could say 
no more, and I turned to leave them. They be¬ 
gan to walk slowly away, talking.to each other in 
a low voice as they went. I returned to my chaise 
with a heavy heart. Tt made me very std to think 
that beings whom God had made immortal, were 
forming such dreadful characters, and had such 
dark and gloomy prospects before them. 

I suppose those boys are now living; for all this 
happened about a year ago. I do not soppose that 
any of them read the Youth's Companion, but if 
any of yon who do read this, should see other boys 
fighting in this manner, I wish you would carry 
them this paper, and shew them this story. Per¬ 
haps it will convince them how wicked it is to in¬ 
dulge such bad passions, and sia against God. 

THE CONTENTED FAMILY. 

A trot narrative which vm written for a composition at school. 

Returning from Maine about 11 years ago, our 
passage was interrupted by an unfavorable wind. 
One morning after we had tarried about two days 
on the water, the Captain proposed our going up¬ 
on an island, not far distant. This we accordingly 
did and arrived at the island in safety. 

The first objects which we particularly noticed 


were a few pine trees afid shells of various descrip¬ 
tions. As we walked along, our attention was at¬ 
tracted by a small log-hut, which we entered and 
which was neat and clean. 

The family, which consisted of a woman and 
four children, were taking breakfast, which was 
coffee without cream or sugar, and potatoes with¬ 
out butter or salt. 

Their furniture conhisted of a bed, two chairs, a 
settle and an old chest, besides cups and saucers, 
&c. The only light which they had, was that 
which penetrated between the logs. 

The mistress of the family told me that her hus- 
| band was a fisherman, and was gone from home, 
usually three months, but that she then expected 
him every day. She said when be was at home, 
they were provided with meat, but when he was 
gone they had no means of obtaining it. 

And yet, in their poverty, this family were very 
happy: and wbat was it made them happy? ll 
was religion, religion which purifies the heart and 
sanctifies the soul. The mother told us that her 
daughter about 14 years of age, daily perused the 
remains of an old Bible, and that she had given 
evidence of a change of heart. She said that she 
took her brothers and sisters every Sabbath to the 
boughs of a large tree and instructed them from 
the Bible and prayed with them. 

After some time we took our leave of this hkppy 
family, regretting that they were not more comfor¬ 
tably situated and were not better furnished with 
religious privileges. " Laura." 

ANECDOTES.— From the Child's Magazine. 

Swear not at all. —Some time ago, a gentleman met a boy 
with a cart, and hearing him curse the horse* very dreadfully, lie 
said, “ why do you swear so, my lad 1 Can you read V' He 
said, “ ye*on which the gentleman gave him the “ Swearer's 
Prayer." About k week afterward, the boy again met the gen¬ 
tleman, and said to him, “ Sir, I shall never swear any more." 
The boy has since become a regular attendant at a place of wor¬ 
ship. • 

The Little Teheher. —At a Sunday school in the country, 
Doddridge’s Rise and Progress of Religion in the Soul was of¬ 
fered as a reward to every rhikl that should teach one grown up 
person to rend. Among others who got the reward was a little 
boy, whose father, although fifty-seven years old, did not know 
his letters. The boy taught his father to read- as far as the first 
spelling, and then taught him further as he himself learnt at the 
school, and the father was soon able to read in the Testament. 

POETRY. 

THE WIDOW —BY SOUTH XT. 

Cold was the night-wind, drifting fast the snow fell. 

Wild were the downs, nnd shelterless and naked, 

W hen a poor wanderer struggled on her journey 
Weary and way sore. 

Drear were the downs, more dreary her reflections j 
Cold was the night-wind, colder was her bosom ! . 

She hadtio borne, the world was all before her. 

She had no shelter. 

Fast o’er the black lieath rattling drove a chariot— 

« Pity me !** feebly cried the poor night wnnderer, J 

* Pity me, strangers ! lest with cold and hunger, 
s Here I should perish. 

Once I had friends,—but they all forsook me! 

Once I had parents—but they are now in heaven! 

I Imd a home once—I had once a husband ; 

Pity me strangers ! 

I had a home once—I had a husband— 

1 am a widow, poor nnd broken hearted !’ 

Loud blew the wind, unheard was her complaining. 

On went the horseman. 

Worn out with anguish, toil, nnd cold, and hunger, 

Down sunk the wanderer, sfeep had seized Iter senses ; 
There did the traveller find her in rite morning • 

God had released her. 

TO A LITTLE BOY. 

Mv little friend. May Jesus send 
His peace and love to you— 

Be always near your heart to cheer. 

And sinful thoughts subdue. 4| 

May smilir.g skies above you rise, 

And flowers surround your way— 

May lilies bloom to shed perfume. 

And cheer your earthly day. 

May you in youth, receive the truth 
By God the Savionr given— 

And love his word, that marks the rond 
Which leads to bliss in heaven. 

Then love and peace, and joy’ll increase. 

And you'll be free from care— 

And when you die, God will on high 
Receive apd bless you there, 

Portland , D. C. C. 
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THE PIOUS SISTER 


Of Roseneath. A Pathetic Narrative. Revised from the Lon¬ 
don edition. Published By Jamls Luring, 132 Washing¬ 
ton Street.' 

[Extract.] 

Ellen wandered the whole of that day, seeking 
her lost brother in vain ; she returned home, mis¬ 
erable and exhausted. Another feverish and almost 
sleepless night succeeded ; but through the ex¬ 
treme fatigue she had endured, sleep, for a short 
time, refreshed her wakeful mind. 

At day-break, poor Ellen renewed her woeful j 
search. This day was passed, as the preceding 
had been, in fruitless inquiry, in walking weeping, 
and in mental prayer. 

The third evening approached, and she found 
herself in the vicinity of the beautiful Lake of 
Windermere. But its beauties were lost upon 
poor Ellen ; who fixed her tearful eyes upon its 
bright waters, lighted up as they were by the glow¬ 
ing rays of the evening sun—but still she looked on 
vacancy ; for no earthly scenery, however bright, 
could cheer her bereaved heart; and faint with ex¬ 
treme exhaustion, and almost in despair, she sank 
down upon a bank, at the entrance of a small but 
secluded wood. 

“What will become of me?” she cried; “I 
cannot return to pass another night at the cottage, 
miserable and alone. Ah, John! my poor John ! I 
shall never see thee more!” And Ellen’s heart 
felt well nigh to break. 

Suddenly her attention was arrested by a voice, 
as if proceeding from some person in distress, she 
listened ; her heart beating violently with agitation: 
it was her brother’s voice! Again she listened with 
breathless eagerness, while she heard these words, 
“Wretched creature that I am, where shall I go? 
To return home is impossible; yet I have promised 
that I will never forsake my sister, my poor 
Ellen I” 

Ellen heard no more : she had made an effort to 
rise from the ground and rush forward to welcome 
her brother; but her worn-out frame was too weak 
to reach the wood, and overcome bv sudden joy, 

she tainted, calling “ John l John 1” When she 


recovered, she found herself in her brother’s arms ! 
—All appeared a dteam to Ellen! yet she no soon- 1 
er beheld his face, than she fondly exclaimed, ! 
“ Dearest John ! am I awake? Is it indeed you? 
Are you not my own dear brother?” 

John felt too keenly to reply for some moments: 
at length he said, “ Yes, Ellen, it is indeed John, 
once your brother; but I must not call myself so 
any more.” 

“Not my brother John ! Then who and whaLare 
you?” asked Ellen, with anxiety.—John replied, 

“ A despiser of God’s word ; a disobedient child j 
a cruel brother; and a faithless shepherd.” 

“Stop! stop 1” cried Ellen ; ‘‘tell me wherein 
you have despised the word of God.” 

| “ The Lord hath said, ‘ Ye shall not follow a 

multitude to do evil;* but three days since, while 
tending my sheep on the hill, some gay and wicked 
youths passed by, whom 1 had formerly met at the 
Bugle : they invited me to join their party to Am- 
bleside Fair: at first 1 refused ; but at length con¬ 
sented to spend one hour with them there. I left 
I my flock in charge of poor Trusty, and accompa¬ 
nied the lads. One hour passed ; another, and an¬ 
other, until night came on : and T still remained ; 
but with the morning’s light my heart reproached 
me for my unkind, wicked conduct to you, Ellen^ 
as well as for my cruelty to my sheep and faithful 
dog. My companions persuaded me my sheep 
would do well; Trusty would guard them ; and as 
for you, you would guess that 1 was at the fair. I 
suffered myself to believe this, and remained with 
them another night—until this afternoon, when, 
indeed, my conscience giving me no rest, I quitted 
the fair, and sought my sTieep. They were gone! 

I dared not return home, and wandered into this 
wood, where I decided upon my future plans, and 
have resolved never again to enter our cottage. 
You will ask me, Why ? Because I feel I never 
could be happy there again. Ellen, dearest Ellen, 
do not weep 1 You have been a kind, affectionate 
sister to me, and my heart will break to leave you : 
but we must part, and that for ever!” John kiss¬ 
ed the pallid cheek of poor Ellen again and again ; 
then rushed away, and his form was soon lost in 
the wood. 

Ellen started up, and, as if endued with super¬ 
natural strength, she pursued him. Affection im¬ 
parted the swiftness of a deer to her wearied feet. 
Breathless and exhausted,she overtook her brother; 
and,seizing his hand,exclaimed,in an agonized tone 
of voice, “Stay! stay! I beseech you, but one 
moment! then, John, I will lay me down and die !” 
She grasped his hand ; then sank to the earth. 

Her piteous cry still sounded in John’s ears. He 
turned to look oh her, and for a moment thought 
the spirit had left the lovely form before him—still 
beautiful, but so worn by sorrow and fatigue, that 
he could scarcely believe it the same being he had 
seen but three days before, cheerful, youthful, 
blooming, and happy ! 

John boro her in his arms to the border of tbe 
lake, and succeeded in restoring her. 

Ellen gently opened her eyes, and gazing wildly 
around, >hc clung still closer to her brother, saying, 
“ Do not, do not leave me!” 

“ Do you still love me, then ?” asked John. 

“ Do I ?” said Ellen : “ oh, fondly ! you can¬ 
not tell how fondly ! better than any thing on earth. ] 
If I lose you, my last earthly tie will be snapped ! 
And why, John, why would you leave me ?” 

John sighed deeply, and replied, “ Ellen, you 
cannot understand my painful feelings at this hour. 

I am glad you cannot; for I despise myself, and 
all good people must despise me. I am sure I have 
lost your good opinion : you can no longer j-espcct 


me. Indeed, I have ceased to respect myself ; 
and I think I would rather endure any thing than 
return with you to that home where we once lived 
so happily together, loving and esteeming each oth¬ 
er.” 

“ And shall we not live there happily again,^lear 
John ? You have erred ; but remember your vow 
—add not sin to sin. You have suffered much in 
consequence of your folly : l forgive yon, with all 
my heart, and love you as dearly as ever !’’—John 
embraced his sister, and seemed inclined to yield. 
—“ You promised our dying father,” continued 
Ellen, “ tjiat you would never forsake your sister.” 

This last appeal had the desired effect, and John 
repeated, “ Ellen ! I will never forsake thee !” 

Poor Ellen’s sorrowful heart felt comforted, and, 
with her arm thrown around her dear brother’s 
neck, she remained seated on the banks of Win¬ 
dermere Lake. Being a little refreshed, they bent 
their steps homewards, by a path over the hills, 
well known to John. 

When they had proceeded within view of the cot¬ 
tage, Ellen became so much exhausted, that they 
sat down to rest at the foot of a hill. They had 
not remained there long, when suddenly John 
started up, exclaiming, “ I hear my sheep!” He 
hesitated for an instant—anxious to seek them, yet 
unwilling to leave his sister alone, as the evening 
was advancing ; but Ellen took his arm, begging 
she might ascend the hill with him in quest of his 
lost flock. Ere they reached its summit, a piteous 
moan was heard—they hastened to the top—and 
what a scene presented itself to their view! The 
sheep indeed were there, and the faithful Trusty 
was stretched on tbe ground, trembling and ema¬ 
ciated, his master’s crook lying near. When he 
once more heard that master’s voice, saying, 
“ Trusty ! my good Trusty!” the poor dog looked 
in his face ; then at the sheep: and making a fee¬ 
ble effort to approach the spot where John and 
Ellen stood, crawled a few paces, and expired at 
his master’s feet! 

Ellen burst into tears, and concealed her face 
on John’s shoulder; she cbuld not speak. John 
likewise was deeply affected. Stung by bitter feel¬ 
ings of self-reproach, he exclaimed, “ My faithful 
Trusty ! I have neglected you, nay, killed you ! 
It is said in Scripture, ‘ A righteous man Tegardeth 
the life of his*beast, but even the tender mercies 
of the wicked are cruel.* I am that wicked, cru¬ 
el man, for I havg deserted a comfortable and hap¬ 
py home, leaving an affectionate sister to grieve for 
me, and a faithful dog to starve!—Poor Trusty ! 
thou hast served thy master tgell, even to thy last 
moment: ill wort thou rewarded, my poor, poor 
dog!—Ellen! dearest Ellen! do not turn away. 
I know I have deserved all this, much more than 
this; but pray look at me, speak to me, fori am 
truly wretched !” Ellen pressed his hand, as she 
said in a faint voice, “ You must carry the poor 
dog home, John ; we will bury him in onr garden ; 
but now let us take the sheep to the fold.” 

The last ray of the evening sun now left the 
summit of the hill on which John and ElJen were 
standing; and as it melted away, glanced upon 
the lifeless form of poor Trusty; and never did 
this earthly sun smile upon the last moments of a 
I more faithful animal. 

! “I fear, dear Ellen, you cannot walk,” said 
John ; “ I will run and fetch you some refresh¬ 
ment from yon neighboring cottage.”—“ Oh, no,” 
Ellen replied with eagerness, “ do not leave me; 
indeed I can walk very well.” 

Ellen was now leaning on the arm of her belov¬ 
ed brother—“ he had been lost, and was found”— 
and she almost forgot she had tasted little food that 
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day, though she had wandered from sunrise until 
night. Her step was comparativelyjight and free 
as she walked beside her brother, who, bearing the 
poor dog on his shoulder, penned his sheep for the 
night, aud returned with Ellen to his lately forsa¬ 
ken home. 

The night air blew keen, and Ellen soon kin¬ 
dled the blazing faggot on the hearth. Supper 
was prepared ; John and Ellen dried their tears, 
forgot their sorrows, and retired to rest. The pi¬ 
ous Ellen desired to be alone, for her overflowing 
heart longed to pour itself out in grateful acknowl- 
ments to her Almighty Preserver. Neither did the 
penitent John lay his head on his pillow until he 
had implored, for the sake of his Saviour, that for¬ 
giveness which he felt he so deeply needed. 


VAIKATZVB. 


A SLAVE MARKET. 

The following affecting sketch of a Slave Market, extracted 

from Dr. Walsh'® Views of Slavery in Brazil, we think is 

calculated to make a deep impression upon the minds of our 

juvenile readers. 

* The place where the great slave mart is held, 
is a long winding street called Vallongo, which 
runs from the sea at the north extremity of the 
city. Almost every house in this place is a large 
wareroom, where the slaves are deposited, and cus¬ 
tomers go to purchase. These warerooms stand 
at each side of the street, and the poor creatures 
are exposed for sale like any other commodity. 
When a customer comes in, they are turned up be¬ 
fore him; such as he wishes are handle^) by the 
purchaser in different parts, exactly as I have seen 
butchers feeling a calf; and the whole examina¬ 
tion is the mere animal capability, without the re¬ 
motest inquiry as to the moral quality, which a 
man no more thinks of, than if he was buying a 
dog or a mule. I have frequently seen Brazillian 
ladies at these sales. They go dressed, sit down, 
handle and examine their purchases, and bring 
them away with the most perfect indifference. 1 
sometimes saw groups of well-dressed females here, 
shopping for slaves, exactly as I have seen English 
ladies amusing themselves at our bazaars. 

4 There ryas no circumstance which struck me 
with more melancholy reflections than this market, 
which I felt a kind of morbid curiosity in seeing, 
as a man looks at objects which excite his strongest 
interests, while they shock his best feelings. The 
warerooms are spacious apartments, where some¬ 
times three or four hundred slaves, of all ages and 
both sexes, are exhibited together. Round the 
room are benches on which the elder generally sit, 
and the middle is occupied by the younger, par¬ 
ticularly females, who squat on the ground stowed 
close together, with their hands and chins resting 
on their knees. Their only covering is a small 
girdle of cross-barred cotton, tied around the waist. 

‘The first time I passed through the street, I 
stood at the bars of the window looking through, 
when a cigano came and pressed me to enter. I 
was particularly attracted by a group of children, 
one of whom, a young girl, had something very 
pensive and engaging in her countenance. The 
cigano, observing me look at her, whipped her up 
with a long rod, and bade her with rough voice to 
come forward. It was quite affecting to see the 
poor timid shrinking child, standing before me in 
a state the most helpless and forlorn, 'that ever a 
being, endued, like myself, with reasonable mind 
and an immortal soul, could be reduced to. Some 
of these girls have remarkably sweet and engaging 
countenances. Notwithstanding their dusky hue 
they look so modest, gentle and sensible, that you 
could not for a moment hesitate to acknowledge, 

1 that they are endued with a like feeling and a com¬ 
mon nature with your own daughters. The sel¬ 
ler was about to put the child into all the attitudes, 
and display her person in the same way as he 
would a man ; but I declined the exhibition, and 
she shrunk timidly back^to her place, and seemed 
glad to hide herself in the group that surrounded 
her. 

1 The men were generally less interesting objects 


than the women ; their countenances and hues 
were very varied according to the part of the Af¬ 
rican coast from which they came; some were 
soot black, having a certain ferociiy of aspect that 
indicated strong and fierce passion, like men who 
were darkly brooding over some deep felt wrongs, 
and meditating revenge. When any one was order¬ 
ed he came forward with a sullen indifference, 
threw his arms over his head, stamped with his 
feet, shouted to show the soundness of his lungs, 
ran up and down the room, and was treated exact¬ 
ly like a horse put through his paces at a repository ; 
and when done, he was whipped to his stall. 

4 The heads of the slaves, both male and female, 
were generally half shaved ; the hair being left on,- 
ly on the fore part. A few of the females had cot¬ 
ton handkerchiefs tied round their heads, which, 
with some little ornaments of native seeds and 
shells, gave them a very engaging appearance, w A 
number, particularly the males, were affected with 
eruptions of a white scurf, which had a loathsome 
appearance, like a leprosy. It was considered, 
however,, a wholesome effort of nature to throw off 
the bad effects of the salt provision used during the 
voyage ; and in fact, it resembled exactly a saline 
concretion. 

4 Many of them were lying stretched on the bare 
boards; and among the rest, mothers—with young 
children at their breastg, of which they seemed- 
passionately fond. They were all doomed to re¬ 
main on the spot, like sheep in a pen, till they 
were sold ; they have no apartment to retire to, no 
bed to repose on, no covering to protect them, they 
sit naked all day, and lie naked all night, on the 
bare board or benches, where we saw them exhib¬ 
ited. 

4 Among the objects that attracted my attention 
in this place, were some .young boys, who seemed 
to have formed a society together. I observed 
several times, in passing by, that the same little 
group was collected near a barred window ; they 
seemed very fond of each other, and their kindly 
feelings were never interrupted by peevishness; 
indeed, the temperament of a negro child is gener¬ 
ally so sound, that he is not affected by those little 
morbid sensations, which are frequent cause of 
crossness and ill temper in our children.—I do 
not remember that I ever saw a young black fret¬ 
ful, or out of humor ; certainly never displaying 
those ferocious fits of petty passion in which the 
superior nature of infant whites indulges. I some-, 
times brought cakes and fruit in my pocket, and 
handed them to the group.. It was quite delight¬ 
ful to observe the generous and disinterested 
manner in which they distributed them. There 
was no scrambling with one another; no selfish re¬ 
servation to themselves. The child to whom I hap¬ 
pened to give them, look them so gently, looked so 
thankfully, and distributed them so generously, 
that I could not help thinking that God had com¬ 
pensated their dusky hue, by a more than usual hu¬ 
man portion of amiable qualities. 

4 A great number of those who arrive at Rio are 
sent up the country, and we every day met cofilas, 
such as Mungo Park describes in Africa, winding 
through the woods, as they travelled from place to 
place in the interior. They formed long proces¬ 
sions, following one another in a file ; the slave 
merchant, distinguished by his large felt hat and 
puncho, bringing up the rear on a mule, with a 
long lash in his hand. It was another subject of 
pity to see groups of these poor creatures cower- 
ing together at night in the open ranchos, drench¬ 
ed with cold rain, in a climate so much more fri¬ 
gid than their own.’ 


RELIGION. 


VALUE OF RELIGION TO A SICK CHILD. 

Miss-, an interesting and intelligent child, 

in the 12th year of her age, was taken suddenly 
and violently ill, on the 2d Nov. 1830. She was 
a pupil in the Sunday-school of St. Michael's 
church ; and the lessons of practical piety which 
she there had learned, and the early instruction 
and example of her excellent mother, had deeply 


impressed on her mind the importance of personal 
religion. She was fond of religious reading, and took 
great interest in the exercises of the Sunday-school, 
and the stated offices of family devotion. Ob the 
evenings of the Lord’s day,the course of our reading 
was more extended, and when it led to the subject 
qf man’s redemption through the blood of Christ, 
she would speak of his condescension and love, in 
terms of the warmest gratitude and praise. She 
often brought to my mind that beautiful passage of 
the Psalmist: 44 Out of the mouth of babes and 
sucklings thou hast perfected praise.” Her devo¬ 
tional habits were so strongly formed, that while 
the fever was raging in her veins, in the evening of 
the first day of her illness, she would, had she not 
been prevented, have risen -from her bed, to offer 
to God her accustomed prayers. She was, how¬ 
ever, so far indulged,as to be allowed to rise and 
kneel in bed, and there to pray ; and she came 
from this duty with evident satisfaction and com¬ 
fort to her mind. She frequently called upon the 
name of Christ, and implored his grace; and of¬ 
ten when we thought her inclined to doze, sbe 
would open her eyes, and exclaim with great ear¬ 
nestness, 44 O! my blessed Jat her, have mercy up¬ 
on a poor sick child, for Jesus Christ’s sake.” 44 O! 
my Father, have mercy upon me a poor sinner.” 
The frequent repetition of these, and similar ejacu¬ 
lations, discovered the religious engagement of her 
mind. She knew in whom she had believed, and 
she knew who can 44 save to the uttermost.” When 
she was spoken to of the necessity of looking up 
to God, 44 who only can give us help in time of 
need;” and that neither the science nor the ex¬ 
perience of her physician could be of any avail, 
withoul v the divine blessing ; she immediately ex¬ 
pressed her entire reliance upon the mercy of God ; 
at the same time, adding, that 44 she knew the doc¬ 
tor could do nothing for her, without the blessing 
of her heavenly Father.” The scenes of the eter¬ 
nal world were incidentally mentioned, to see the 
impression which they would make upon her mind, 
when she was ill. They excited no alarm. And 
why did they not? Because a sincere Christian is 
not afraid to die. His desire is to be with his Sa¬ 
viour, for in his presence there is 44 fulness ofjoy for¬ 
evermore.” “God’s will be done,” she would say, 
14 let him do with me what he thinks best; my Sa¬ 
viour redeemed me, and poor, sinful child that I 
am, my heavenly Father will not forsake me, for 
his sake.” 

She bore her illness without murmuring or im¬ 
patience, and cheerfully submitted herself to the 
management of her physician and friends. As is 
natural to children of her age, she possessed great 
buoyancy of spirits, which, we may reasonably 
suppose, made her feel the pressure of her sickness 
the more; but religious confidence animated her 
hopes, and preserved the equanimity of her mind. 
She acknowledged that she was suffering under 
the mighty hand of God, and that she ought not to 
murmur against any thing that he ordains; she 
had learned from her Bible, that, in the dispensa¬ 
tions of his providence, 44 all things work together 
forgood to them who love him,” and she was Sat¬ 
isfied to be at his disposal. In about ten days it 
pleased the Almighty to restore her to health. 

This is a brief sketch of the character of a 
Christian child, tinder a severe fit of illness. But 
it may be said, and perhaps said with truth, that 
there is nothing very remarkable in this case; for 
other children, under similar circumstances, have 
at least been equally pious and resigned to the will 
of God. I rejoice that theie are many such chil¬ 
dren to be found in our Sunday-schools, and I sin¬ 
cerely pray that their number may be greatly in¬ 
creased. But I believe it will hardly he denied 
that this is the effect of the powerful influence of 
thegospel ofChrist, meliorating the human heart and 
life, and that without a sound religions education, 
these things would not he so, for religious princi¬ 
ples are.not innate in the human mind, but are 
gradually acquired, through divine grace, by ed¬ 
ucation and example operating alike upon the 
understanding and the heart. It will, therefore, 
be seen, that it is all-important to give children 
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such a course of instruction, as will make them de-1 
cidedly religious, as thqy advance in life and be- 1 
come exposed to the snares of infidelity and the 
temptations of the world.—& S. Journal . 

ELLEN CROLY^LND HER AUNT. 

What are you thinking of, said Mrs. Croly to her 
niece, as the little girl stood looking out of the 
window at the flying clouds, that were clearing 
away after a pleasant April shower ? Why, Aunt, 
I am thinking if Mr. Ives is a Christian : you and 
uncle were talking about him this morning. You 
eaid you did not think he was pious. While he 
was walking out with us the other evening, he 
talked about the beautiful scene and I thought as 
he looked so pleased with the works of God that 
he surely loved him. 

Do you think, Ellen, he spent the Sabbath as one 
who loves and fears God; did he not read novels 
and newspapers; and when he came from church 
what did he say about the minister ?—Why I did hot 

hear him say any thing, but that Mr. E-was a 

fine speaker, his language was beautiful, and he 
had a fine voice—that was all he did say, although 
your uncle tried to lead him to the truth. 

What did old Mary say of this same minister and 
the same sermon. Oh she laid her hand on her 
heart and said, “ my dear madam, he tell me so 
much about Jesus, that my poor heart glad and 
happy, me think all the night and day about what 
he say of my Jesus, me feel strong.” Now you see 
poor JVfary said nothing about the instrument, but 
all about the subject. Mary's heart was made bet¬ 
ter, but Mr. Ives came away from the church as 
unhappy as he went, for he only looked upon the 
words, and the voice that spoke them. 

It is very possible for us to be pleased with* the 
works of God, and yet hate him in our hearts. 

I think I remember something that will bring to 
your own mind what we are talking of, for I al¬ 
ways like you to understand and grow better by our 
little chats : do you remember a pleasant walk we 
had down east hill, when we stood every now and 
then to look at the river, woods and little cottages ? 
you, Ellen, seemed quite pleased^. and said, how 
beautiful the sky and water looked, gilded by the 
setting sun. We came home, and in a little while 
what was that voice saying which had sa lately 
been speaking of the lovely works of God ? 

Ellen showed her guilt—“ yes, aunt, I know 
what you mean, my heart was not made better." 

The works of God are indeed very beautiful and 
grand, but looking at and admiring them will nev¬ 
er give us new hearts—nothing but his Holy Spirit, 
and his holy word can set their sinful hearts aright. 
For the heart is deceitful above all things and des¬ 
perately wicked. [S. S. Messenger . 


THE VUE8SBT. 


From the S. S. Messenger. 

The Boy that could not sleep without reading his 
Bible. 

As I was preaching the gospel on the Susque¬ 
hanna river, I met with a boy whom I asked if he 
could read the Bible. He replied that he could a 
little. I handed him my Testament, and he read 
to me a few verses. He was a poor boy and not 
able to buy a Bible,—and finding that he was an¬ 
xious to have one, I told him that I would give him 
one, on condition that he would read five verses 
each day for a year. He was pleased with the 
idea and promised to undertake it. On returning 
to that place six months afterwards, and inquiring 
of the lady in whose presence 1 had made the en¬ 
gagement, she informed me that the little boy had 
performed his task with great punctuality. One 
evening, said she, when all were asleep, he arose 
from his bed and began to stir the coals that had 
lain some time under the ashes. His parents ask¬ 
ed him what was the matter. He replied “ I have 
forgotten to read my Bible." He then lit a torch, 
and by the light of it read his five verses in the 
Testament, and retired again to rest.—On hearing 
this, I immediately sent him the Bible which I had 
promised ; though only half the year was expired ; 


it is, when a sweet voice says, “ Pa! is it you?" 
He took up the little boy,,about three or four years 
old! He now seeks for his horse, and as if 
Providence gave special direction, he comes out 
right by him. He rode forward with the boy tin 
his arms, till he came to a house. On^entering, 
he found it was the house of the little child's fath¬ 
er, to whom he now brought back his little lost 
boy. The father and mother almost fainted when 
they saw their son, and all the younger members 
of the family jumped and clapped their hands, 
when they again saw little Henry return. Poor 
little fellow! he had been lost from his father’s 
house almost three days, and they had been all this 
lime seeking him. He was pale, and almost starv¬ 
ed ; but he was glad to get home, and his return 
filled the family with great joy, for they were 
mourning and weeping over him, when the stranger 
brought him in ! Now, my son, was it not noble, 
generous, and benevolent, for my friend Uius to 
expose his life, to seek the little wandering Henry 
in the dark woods?”—“ Yes, father; he was 
a brave, good man." “ Well, it was such a spirit 
—such a compassion, that caused Jesus Christ to 
come into the world, when all men had left their 
father’s house, like little Henry and were wander¬ 
ing in darkness and sin, as he was in the wilder¬ 
ness. God is our father, and heaven our home ; 
but men are going astray and are not seeking this 
home. You see, then, why it is that good people 
send missionaries and Bibles to the heathen ; it is 
because they feel compassion for them; because 
Christ has commanded them to go and call his 
world of wanderers to return to their Father’s 
house.” S. J. W 


for I could not doubt, if he was so careful, as toj 
get up from his bed to read the Bible, where noj 
one kaew that he had neglected it but God, that j 
he would not fail to read it the remainder of the 
year. 

Lillie children, hpw often do you go to bed 
without reading the Bible? Let me advise you 
never to do it again ; because the Bible is the best 
of books, and if you read it diligently and prac¬ 
tice the precepts which are there recorded, it will 
make you wise unto salvation. G. 

LUCY A NIK H^r" MOTHER. 

Lucy . Mama, when you said to Mrs. Ellis a 
little while ago that you were “quite pleased with 
Miss Seton’s appearance," did you not mean that 
her dress pleased you ? 

Mother. No, my dear, I did not intend that, 
for I do not remember what her dress was; only 
that it was suitable to the 1 weather. 

Lucy . Well, mama, what do you mean by ap¬ 
pearance? 

Mother . I mean conversation and behavior— 
and those are the things I wish my little girl to be 
particular about, and not give herself a great deal 
of trouble about the sleeve of her frock, whether it 
is in the fashion or not. But show by all her con¬ 
duct at home and abroad, that her heart is direct¬ 
ed by the Bible, and then whatever be her dress 
she will be a Christian and a lady. [ ib . 


BBNSVOLSITOE. 

From the New-Maihpthire Repoti terry. 

THE LITTLE WANDERER. 

A few weeks since, being at the houge of one of 
my father’s friends, I was pleased to see the man¬ 
agement of his family, especially that part which 
pertains to the instruction of bis children. We 
had been conversing about the benevolent efforts 
which are now making to lay the treasures of the 
Gospel at the feet of every human being. We 
were about closing the interesting conversation 
when a white headed little boy, who had been lis¬ 
tening very attentively, climbed upon hir father’s 
knees^nd inquired “ what made people give away 
their money, and do so many missionary things?” 
“ The same reason, my son, that caused Jesus 
Christ to come to our world and die for us. Do 
you know why he did this ?” "Yes, father, to 
save lost men ; but what is meant by lost men ;" 
" I will tell you, my child, as well as I can. Some 
years ago 1 had a friend who was travelling in the 
northern part of Vermont. The country was then 
mostly new—the trees were not cut down, houses 
were not thickly built. My friend was on horse¬ 
back. He was one day belated, and as the night 
came on, he was just entering some woods which 
were-several miles through, before he could come 
to a house.—Soon darkness came on, together 
with thick fog It was so dark that he could not 
see to guide his horse, and so let him follow his 
own course. The wolves were prowling and howl¬ 
ing around, and now and then the yell of a cata¬ 
mount would echo through the forest. As my 
friend was riding slowly along in this gloomy situa¬ 
tion he thought he heard a child cry ! He stopped 
and listened. He still heard it;~ It seemed to be 
off iu the woods on "the right, perhaps at the dis¬ 
tance of fifty rods. He listened and still heard its 
cry. What should he do? He did not know but 
it was a catamount, as they will sometimes imitate 
a voice, in order to allure men to them. He did 
not know but robbers wished to draw him awav 
that they might murder him. If it was'a child, it 
was so dark he knew not ns he could find it. He 
listened, and now and then heard its cry continue. 
He was a resolute and benevolent man ; so he 
dismounted, tied his horse, and went into the wood 
towards where he heard the cry.—After going for¬ 
ty rods he stopped and listened, and heard the cry 
off still farther in a different direction. He follows | 
it. After going some distance, he stops, stands 
bending forward in the attitude of listening—all is 
silent and dark; something catches hold of his 
pantaloons and pulls— he stoops down to see wh&t 


THE SABBATH SCHOOL. 


THE BRIGHT LITTLE BOY AND HIS TEACHER. 
[Thi* itory is a very interesting one for Sabbath school Teachers. 

I should think it would he well for you to shew it to your 

Teacher.— Ed. of Youth * Companion.] 

While a member of college, peculiar circum¬ 
stances led me to open a Sabbath school in a dis¬ 
tant neglected neighborhood, yet within the lim¬ 
its of the town. At first the project was greatly 
ridiculed, and by many greatly opposed. But ridi¬ 
cule and opposition gradually melted away, and in 
a short time 1 had over seventy scholars. The 
room in which we met was an unfinished chamber 
of a poor lame woman—the only place that was of¬ 
fered. The floor was not nailed down, and neith¬ 
er ceiling nor plaster had ever been seen in the 
chamber. The chimney passed up in the centre, 
and the bare rafters were over our heads. Yet 
never did I see brighter or happier faces than 
among the little groups with which I regularly 
met. They lived so far from meeting that few 
could attend, or rather their parents felt too indif¬ 
ferent to carry them, so that their Sabbath school 
embraced all that was Sabbath to them. It is now 
many years since, and I suppose they have all 
grown up, or have been removed into eternity ere 
this time, but I can never forgot this, my first Sab¬ 
bath school, nor the individual countenances of 
which it was composed. 

One sultry Sabbath I had walked out to meet 
my school, and at the close of their recitations 
found myself weary and unwell. The children 
were expecting me to give them a history of the 
holy Sabbath from its first appointment, and tell 
them why God appointed it, and what were our du¬ 
ties in regard to it. For so I had promised them 
I would do ; and so in fact I had prepared myself 
to do. But being weary and feeling unwell, I told 
them that for these reasons, I should defer it till 
the next Sabbath. While making this apology, I 
noticed a bright little boy, sitting near me, looked 
greatly disappointed. He had expected to hear 
about the holy Sabbath. Oh, had I remembred 
that Christ taught a poor woman of Samaria, not¬ 
withstanding he was weary and faint, should I not 
have done differently ? 

The next Sabbath came and my school were 
again coming together. On arriving at the house, 
instead of finding them all quietly in their 6eats as 
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usual, I found them grouped around the door, 
some sobbing, others looking frightened-rail silent. 
On inquiring into the cause, they told me that lit* 

tie-had just been killed-by the mill I this was 

all they knew about it. At the head of the little 
dock I went to the bouse where the child lived. 
At the door I was met by the father of the boy, 
who was wringing his hands in agony, his face 
swollen and red, his eyes sunken and gltring, and 
his breath loaded with the fumes of ardent spirits. 

“ Oh!" cried the man, 44 I might hare known it, I 
might hare known it.'* 44 Might hare known 

what, sir ?" 41 Oh, I might hare known that to¬ 
day, one of the family must go:—but I did not 
think-did not think it was to be my youngest boy 1” 

44 Pray how did you know that one must die to¬ 
day ?" “ Why, when I came home late last eve- 

ning old Rorer, (pointing to a stupid old dog 
that lay crouched under the table) sat on the door 
steps* with his face to the east, howling and howl¬ 
ing; I knew then some one—or, 1 might hare 
known that some one must go to-day;—but did 

not think it must be my poor little-1" “Do 

you believe there is a God ?" 44 Oh yes,—hare no 
doubt of it." 44 Do you suppose he reveals events 
to a dog, a creature without a soul and without 
reason, which he does not reveal to the wisest of 
men? Nothing is more common than for a dog 
to howl in the evening, and as to his face being 
towards the east I see nothing strange in that since 
your house faces the east." 44 Ah! I might have 
known it would come"—and again he turned away 
to sob—and I doubt not to drink, aud to wonder 
over his stupidity. 

I led my scholars into the opposite room. They 
seemed to breathe only from the top of their Jungs. 

I took away the white napkin, and there was little 
——a mangled corpse! The children were all 
hushed as they gazed. The little girls lifted their 
handkerchiefs and their aprons to their faces. The 
little boys wiped their eyes with the sleeves of their 
jackets. For some weeks it had been very dry, and 
the streams had become low. But during the pre¬ 
ceding day and night a heavy rain had fallen. A 
mjll, on a small stream near by, which had stood 
still for some time for want of water, was put a go¬ 
ing early on the Sabbath morning. I need not say 
that the miller had no fear of God before his eyes. 
About an hour before the Sabbath school usually as¬ 
sembled, little -had gone down to the mill stream 

to bathe. The child had never seen his parents 
sanctify the Sabbath. He swam out inte the stream 
.—the current was strong—too strong for him—he 
raised the cry of distiess—the miller heard him 
and saw him, but had no presence of mind. The 
current swept along—the child struggled—again 
cried for help—the waters rushed on—he was 
sucked down the flue—the great mill-wheel rolled 
around—and he was instantly crushed and dead ! 
Scarcely had his last cry reached the ears of the 
miller, before his mangled corpse was in sight. It 
was the same little hoy that had looked so disap¬ 
pointed on the preceding Sabbath , because I omit¬ 
ted to talk about the holy Sabbath ! 

While standing beside the lifeless clay of this 
fair child, with all the children standing around 
me, my reflections were awful indeed. It seemed 
as if every child would cry out, Oh, had you kept 
your word and told us about breaking the Sabbath 
he would not have gone into the water—he would 
not have been killed. It seems as if the lips, 
though sealed by the hand of death, would open 
and upbraid me for my neglect. Had I been faith¬ 
ful and not put off my duty, probably this life 
would have been secured-?—perhaps an undying 
soul would have been saved from the guilt of being 
an everlasting enemy of God. What sacrifices 
would I not have made, could that child once 
more have gone into the Sabbath school. I have 
never been able to look back upon that scene with¬ 
out great pain. I have sometimes mentioned it 
to the teachers of Sabbath schools, and by it, urg¬ 
ed them never to put off till the next Sabbath, any 
duty which may be performed on this. And since 
I have been in the ministry, I have frequently re¬ 
called that Sabbath when I felt weary, and feeble, 


and tempted to put off some duty to a more con* 
venient seasori, and truly thankful shall I*feel, if 
at the great day of accounts, it may be seen that 
this simple narration shall have quickened any in 
duty. O. E. 


EDITORIAL. 


HOUSE OF REFORMATION AT SOUTH 
BOSTON. 

When a person visits Boston and walks down up¬ 
on one of the wharves, which project out into the 
water, his attention will be attracted towards two 
large white buildings which may be seen across 
the water, on the southern shore of the harbor, 
about two miles from the city. One of them he is 
told is a building for the poor—called the House 
of Industry ; the other for boys who having been ar¬ 
rested for some crime, and tried in a court of jus¬ 
tice are sentenced to be confined there. It is call¬ 
ed the House of Reformation for Juvenile Delin¬ 
quents. These boys there receive instruction, and 
every effort is made to induce them to re¬ 
form and to become in time respectable members 
of the community. A week or two since I visited 
this interesting establishment. I was one of a large 
party of ladies and gentlemen, about fifty in num¬ 
ber, who went for the same purpose of witnessing 
some of the exercises. Many of these persons 
were teachers. 

We went in stage-coaches and after riding thro’ 
the city, over South Boston bridge, we soon came 
into a very pleasant, open country. We proceeded 
a mile or more not far from the shore of the har¬ 
bor, and soon came in sight of a spacious farm. 
It was composed of hills and vallies and the fields 
were large and pleasant. The whole ground was 
enclosed with a strong high fence of posts. We 
rede for some time near it and came to a gate. 
Here was a small house in which the man lived 
whose business it was to tend the gale. No per¬ 
sons were ever allowed to pass through unless they 
had received a special written permission. To¬ 
day the gate was open, as the company were ex¬ 
pected, and we rode in towards the principal buil¬ 
ding along a fine smooth road. The fields and 
garden were laid out very beautifully and there 
were a great many trees planted, which began to 
look green. The whole scene was smiling and 
cheerful. At last we drove up to the door of a I 
large white stone building, in whigh the boys re- j 
side and having alighted and ascended some steps, 
we came into the house. We went up into the sec¬ 
ond or third story, into a large open room used as 
a school room. The middle of it was occupied by 
seats, benches without backs, and these were filled 
with boys, the number being about sixty-four. 
Some of the hoys had around their necks small 
chains, for what purpose we were not told. They 
looked very neat, having on a sort of uniform of 
I blue cloth. All around their seats was a large 
space, and beyond this, near the walls were seats. 
These were filled with ladies and gentlemen who 
had come to visit the school. When we entered 
the scholars were spelling. It was astonishing 
with what perfect distinctness, regularity and ex¬ 
actness they pronounced every letter, all speaking 
together. ^ 

After the exercise in spelling was over they were 
examined by questions on various subjects As an 
example*of the manner of conducting these exer¬ 
cises, I have selected the following. 

Teacher . Name some of the properties of bod¬ 
ies. 

Pupils. (Speaking simultaneously.) Mobility, 
extension, solidity, inertia. 

Teacher . You say that inertia is one of the 
properties of bodies, what do you mean by inertia? 

Pupils . It means that bodies can neither move 
themselves, nor stop themselves. 

Teacher. What, cannot bodies move themselves 
in any case ? 

Pupils . No sir. 

Teacher. But cannot my body more itself? 
Pupils . No sir, 


Teacher . Why it certainly moves, what move# 
it, if it does not move itself;? - 

Pupils . The mind. .' • • 

Teacher. The mind moves it, does it? what 
faculty of the mind ? 

Pupils. The will. 

Teacher. Well, suppose I allow that the body 
cannot move unless the mind moves it, there are 
certainly some things which the mind does not 
move. There are the trees. Do not they move 
themselves ? 

Pupils. No sir. 

Teacher. What moves them? 

Pupils . The wind. 

Teacher . What moves the wind ? 

Pupils. The heat. 

The teacher here remarked, that one of the boys 
had on a former occasion asked him when they 
were upon this subject what moved the heat, and 
that he could not answer. 44 Perhaps," said hc t 
44 there is some person present who can tell.** No¬ 
body was found who could explain why the heat 
moves so continually from the sun to the earth. 

There were several other topics on which they 
were examined in a similar mauner. To all the ques¬ 
tions their answers were prompt and distinct. They 
were also examined on moral and religious subjects, 
and in all appeared equally interesting and ready. 
In the exercise in Botany the teacher made use of 
some plants which were in pots in the room, and 
raising them up, pointed to the various parts of the 
flower. He asked questions at the same time and 
all answered together, aqd in great unison. 

The behavior of these boys was highly satisfacto¬ 
ry. They did not show through the whole any 
symptoms of weariness or fatigue. They formed a 
line upon a certain signal, and marched with, the 
most perfect time and regularity. During this ex¬ 
ercise they sung also. 

They were called upon to perform various gym¬ 
nastic exercises. One was to elevate their hands 
and arms, so as to bring simultaneously a hand up¬ 
on each shoulder. Then they suddenly raised 
their arms. Thus their hands were brought over 
their heads. The appearance of sixty persons 
with their hands thus raised was very singular. 

They stood very still and straight. After bring¬ 
ing their hands down they were told to raise them 
again, and to clap—This produced a very curious 
effect. They clapped them over their heads. 
Then behind their backs. 

They then formed a line and began to march 
and to sing. Their step was slow and they kept 
perfect time;—the tune was rather plaintive.— 
They marched towards the door on one side of the 
roem througlh which the long procession passed f and 
soon disappeared,leaving the visiters by themselves. 
Their retiring in this manner, singing as they did 
a sacred tune to religious words, had quite a seri¬ 
ous aud solemn effect. The company, then came 
down and we returned incur carriages to the city. 


'P OETBTi 


, THERE’S MUSIC IN A MOTHERS VOICE. 
From Mr. Bennet't «• Songt of Solitude.'* 
There** music in ft mother's voice, 

More sweet than breeies sighing; 

There's kindness in a mother’s glance, 

Too pure for ever dying. 

There’s love within a mother’s breast. 

So deep, ’tis still o’erflowmg. 

And care for those she calls her own, 

That’s ever, ever growing. 

There’* anguish in a mother’s tear. 

When farewell fondly taking, 

That so the heart of pity moves, 

It scarcely keeps from breaking. 

And when a mother kneels to Heaven, 

And for her child i6 praying, 

O, who shall half the fervor tell 
That burns in nil she’s saying ! 

A mother ! how her tender arts 
Can sooth the breast of sadness, 

And through the gloom of life once more 
Bid shine the sun of gladness. 

A mother ! when like evening’s star. 

Her course hath ceased before ns, 

From brighter worlds regard us still, 

And watches fondly o’er us. 
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The following is an extract from the above work. 

ON TRANSIENT IMPRESSIONS. 

Theodore in high health and spirits, was enga¬ 
ged in boyish sports with his companions, when he 
was summoned to attend the dying bed of a favor- 
416 friend, a lad of his own age, who had been, 
from his infancy, his intimate associate. He was 
suddenly seized with an acute disease; and in a 
few hours, all hope of recovery being over, he ex¬ 
pressed a wish to take a last leave of his friend 
Theodore. 

Theodore entered the darkened chamber with a 
trembling step; and with mingled feelings of awe, 
grief, and terror, approached the bed of death. 

The curtain was undrawn, and when Re beheld 
the altered countenance, and heard the feeble ac¬ 
cents of his dying companion, this, thought he, is a 
scene I shall never, never, forget! His friend’s fail¬ 
ing strength allowed him to speak but a few words; 
but they were words of high import. “ Theodore,” 
he said, 11 a very little time ago I was strong and 
well, as you are ; now I am dying! Oh, that 
my short life had been better improved! Oh, that 
I had thought more of eternity, and had been bet¬ 
ter prepared for it! 1 cannot say all I would : but 

learn from me, how uncertain life is, and remem¬ 
ber that religion is ‘the one thing needful !* ” The¬ 
odore groaned and wept; kissed his friend’s ghast¬ 
ly cheek, and retired in the deepest sorrow. In a 
few hours, he heard that he was no more : his tears 
flowed afresh ; he thought again, and again, of his 
dying words, and was persuaded that they would 
never be forgotten. He went afterwards, to take 
a last look at his beloved companion. With what 
feelings did he enter the gloomy apartment! he 
shrunk back as he approached the place where 
the coffin stood, and felt inexpressibly shocked 
at the sight of its bright, mournful ornaments. 
When the white napkin that covered the well- 
known face was removed, he started, and feared 
to trust his eyes to gaze upon it. Ah 1 how lately 
bad he seen that pale countenance warm, ruddy, 
and sparkling with mirth and happiness! Theo¬ 
dore returned slowly home,viewing every object in a 
new light; the impressions he felt of the uncer¬ 
tainty of life,—the reality of death,—the value of 
religion, were strong and lively. He attended his 
friend's funeral; arrayed in deep mourning he fol? 


lowed in the slow train ; stood on the verge of the 
deep, dark grave; witnessed the last sad rile ; and 
retired sorjowful and serious. The next day, and 
the next, the thoughts of this mournful event nev¬ 
er left him for a moment; and for many days he 
was more than usually serious, thoughtful, and at¬ 
tentive. He went alone morning and evening to 
pray and to read the Bible. He joined in all the 
religiousduties of the family without suffering wan¬ 
dering thoughts to intrude. The following Sab¬ 
bath did not seem “ a weariness” to him : he was 
glad to have his attention called to those things 
which he felt to be of supreme importance. But 
at length, returning to his ordinary occupations and 
amusements, his spirits revived, and with that his 
former feeling began to return: every day render¬ 
ed his late impressions fainter; every time they re¬ 
turned it was with decreased force, and it was not 
long ere he wfts in much about the same slate of 
mind as before the event happened. 

One day Theodore met with the interesting me¬ 
moirs of a young man who had early distinguished 
himself by his attainments in science and literature. 
He read with avidity ; and as he read his ambition 
was roused, his enthusiasm kindled : he remarked 
by what means he had risen to eminence, by what 
industry,' perseverance, and self-denial, he had con¬ 
quered all difficulties: and Theodore determined 
no longer to be contented with performing the 
common daily drudgery of an ordinary school-boy, 
but thenceforward to make similar exertions, in 
the hope of similar success. Accordingly, the next 
dap he arose betimes, surprised his masters by his 
extraordinary diligence, and applied to his studies 
even during the'ifttervals usually devoted to recrea¬ 
tion. This continued, with small abatement, for 
a few days : but then his energy began to relax : 
be*yielded to this and the other excuse; forgot the 
book that had stimulated him ; and was soon as 
little studious as before he read it. 

Although Theodore was by no means an undu- 
tiful son, yet there were times, when, if his parents 
thwarted his wishes, he would put on h sullen look, 
and give a short answer. At length his mother 
was laid on a sick bed ; she became so extremely 
ill, that they feared she would not recover : and 
now he was in the deepest distress: he knelt by 
her bedside; lamented in bitterness, that he had 
ever spoken an unkind word to her; and resolved, 
and promised, that if she did but revive, she should 
never have to complain of it again. At last she 
began to amend. Theodore was rejoiced; he 
attended Tier with the greatest tenderness, and flew 
to execute all her commands. And yet, when she 
was quite well, the very first time that she had oc¬ 
casion to reprove him, he returned her a frowning 
look, and sullen answer. 

Once, in walking out with his father, he was ta¬ 
ken into a wretched cott3ge, wheie a poor sick 
man and ten srtiall children were without bread. 
They were half naked, and seemed perishing for 
want of food and fire. Theodore’s heart yearned 
at the sight: the eldest was a lad of his own size; 
but what a difference ! as he stood beside him, and 
compared his own comfortable dress,—his bright 
boots, warm great-coat, and neat appearance, with 
that poor shivering lad’s ragged jacket, and bare 
feet, he felt ashamed of having squandered many an 
idle shilling, that would have done so much good 
here, on trifling gratifications for himself. ‘<And 
there are thousands,” thought he, 94 besides these, 
enduring the same want and hardship. He imme¬ 
diately emptied his pockets for their relief: and, 
when he returned home to a blazing fire and good 
dinner, he hoped he should never again be unmind¬ 
ful of the miseries of the pqor. But tmid other 


scenes, the wretched cottage was soon forgotten ; 
and . his next month’s allowance was spent as it had 
usually been. 

It was the Sunday after new-year's day ; and 
Theodore went in the evening, with his brothers 
and sisters, to hear a sermon to young people. The 
text was, “ Remember thy Creator in the days of 
thy youth.” The minister spoke in a very impres¬ 
sive, affectionate manner; he made the most search¬ 
ing address to their consciences,—the most lively 
appeal to their feelings. The place was crowded ; 
the prayers, the hymns, were suiiable and affecting ; 
attention was excited ; tears were shed; and The¬ 
odore’s flowed among the rest. The service clo¬ 
sed, and he secretly exclaimed, “ The Lord shall 
be the guide of my youth, and my portion forever.” 
He returned home ; wept, prayed ; called to mind 
his conduct in the past year; how his resolutions 
had failed; how impressions had worn off: he 
thought again of his deceased friend ; and felt 
thankful that, although a cumberer of the ground, 
he had been spared yet another year. He thought 
of the “ sins and follies of his childhood and youth :” 
then of the swift passage of life; how short a time 
it seemed since the last »ew-yenr ; and how one 
after another would thus pass away, and bring him 
certainly and soon to the end of life. “ Let me 
then redeem the precious time,” said Theodore, 
“ now before those evil days come ! Let me begin 
this new year well; * let it be spent belter than the 
last!” Thus he retired to rest, with a serious 
spirit. 

He arose briskly the next day. It was a fine, 
bright,5:heerful Monday morning, and Theodore, 
in high spirits, ran off to skate on the river. Thus 
the morning was spent, and in the evening he went 
to meet a large party of young people. Several 
days passed in similar diversions, till, by the time 
he returned to his usual pursuits, when he thought 
to have put his good resolutions in practice, he had 
almost forgotten that it was a new year. There 
was nothing that made it appear to differ from the 
old one : Things therefore went on with Theo-* 
dore much as usual; nor does it seem veiy proba¬ 
ble that the present year will afford him less painful 
reflections than the last. 

Now, should any reader be surprised at this re¬ 
cital, and consider it as an extraordinary ihstance of 
levity and thoughtlessness, we would request him 
to pause for a moment; to examine his own heart; 
and to recollect his own experience. To whom 
have not some similar events occurred ? On u'hom 
have not some similarimpressions been made? Few 
are so young,'but that they also have been alarmed 
by the death of some associate; few so insensible, 
as not to have felt it as a solemn warning. Who 
among them has not be.en stimulated, at times, to 
unusual exertion in their pursuits, by the anima¬ 
ting example of others; or by some quickening 
motive? Have not many of them, upon the sick¬ 
ness or death of some dear relation, felt the pangs 
of remorse at not having fufilled 11 the law of kindr 
ness” toward them ? Who has not felt occasional 
self-reproach when witnessing the sufferings of the 
poor and formed fresh resolutions to assist them ? 
Who, on those returning seasons, which more parr 
ticularly remind us of the flight of time, and of the 
brevity of life, has not resolved to commence a new 
course, and to walk thenceforward in the pleasant 
and peaceful paths of heavenly wisdom! And Oh! 
which of our readers has not many, many a time, 
felt lively convictions under the preaching of their 
faithful ministers, and felt their word to be “ quick 
and powerful?” But have these impressions in 
every instance, been lasting? This is the quesr 
tion which each must answer satisfactorily Tor hi™: 
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self before he should cast one stone of censure at 
Theodore. Alasl how many Monday mornings 
witness such fading impressions ! How often does 
it happen, that before the grass begins to spring, 
—before a single flower blooms on the grave where 
we wept, and resolved, the eye th'at wept, and the 
heart that promised, have been again foolishly fixed 
upon a vain world ! 

, narrative. 


From th e S. S. Herald. 

THE LITTLE ISRAELIT1SH MAIDEN. 

Who has read the Old Testament, and not been 
not only deeply interested, but delighted and af¬ 
fected, by the simplicity and artless pathos of some 
of its narratives ? In reading the account of Naa- 
man’s leprosy and its cure, my mind was arrested 
by the \v 0 rd 9 of the little Israelitish maid, “ would 
to God, my Lord were with the prophet that is in 
Samaria, for he would recover him of his leprosy.” 

Who was this little girl, that she dare utter her 
wishes with respect to the captain of the hosts of 
the king of Syria, who was a mighty man in valor, 
and high in honor with his master ? Ah ! she was 
a slave now, a little captive, whom the Syrians had 
brought from the land of Israel! and she waited on 
Naaman’s wife. Far different were the scenes 
around her from those she had left in the goodly 
Jand of her fathers. There Jehovah was their law¬ 
giver, and his prophets their guides and counsel¬ 
lors. From the confidence with which she spoke 
of the prophet’s ability to heal her master, we may 
suppose she \va 9 the offspring of pious parents, 
whose hospitable doors were ever open to the man 
of God, whose miracles and works of benevolence, 
had gained for him, not only the favor and confi¬ 
dence of the old, but the veneration of the young. 
Now torn away from friends, relatives, and home, 
introduced among idolaters and strangers, it might 
have been supposed, she would have forgotten the 
God of Israel, and knelt at the altar of Baal whose 
worshippers were her companions. But it was 
otherwise with the little stranger. She still medi¬ 
tated on the wonderful tokens of power and good¬ 
ness, which the Lord had shown towards her peo¬ 
ple, through his prophet Elisha. And with the as¬ 
surance of faith, that be delights to bless all, that 
apply to him with humble confidence, she speaks 
out in the fervency of her soul. We may imagine 
a crowd of recollections and emotions to come over 
her soul. She thought of sill the good things this 
man of God had wrought in Israel; and how he 
had built up and instructed the schools of the proph¬ 
ets, and fed them by miracle, when there was fam¬ 
ine in the land \ how he Jiad saved the two sons of 
the widow from bondage, and restored the son of 
the Shunamite to life; how from giving the man¬ 
dates of heaven to the king on his throne, he had 
returned to dwell in the humble abodes of the 
poor of his people. And then she thought, * oh ! 
if my master could see this holy man, and be heal¬ 
ed of his leprosy, then he would forsake his idols, 
and instead of kneeling in the house of Rimmon, 
he would worship towards the holy temple which is 
in^Jerusalem. 1 And perhaps the idea occurred to 
her, that if the knowledge of the true God were in¬ 
troduced into Syria, the way might be opened for 
her restoration to the home of her childhood, the 
land of her affections. 

Her deportment towards her superiors must have 
been very amiable and engaging, to have gained so 
much influence over their minds; for as soon as 
Naaman’s wife heard her words, she repeated them 
to her husband, who did not for a moment doubt 
the truth of her statement,or the ability of the proph¬ 
et to perform this miracle But from his subsequent 
conduct, we perceive that he had no just ideas of 
the God in whose name these wonders were per¬ 
formed, or of the spirit in which we must approach 
him. How fortunate it was that his servants pre¬ 
vailed on him to curb his proud and impetuous 
feelings, and to comply with the prophet’s sjmple 
directions. We know the sequel, how the power 
and. mercy of God were displayed, not only in re¬ 
moving the disease of bis body, hot in renovating 


his moral nature. He was now made whole, both 
in heart and in life, and became, from thie time, a 
servant of the “ King of kings.” 

What do we learn from this little story? Is it 
not the influence, that even the hurr.blest creature 
may exert, whose heart is filled with that benevo¬ 
lence which honors God, and benefits our fellow 
beings? Let us think how much more Naaman 
was indebted to this little captive who was instru¬ 
mental in removing his loathsome disease, than to 
his king for all the honors he conferred upon him. 


BBLZaZON. 


For the Youth*e Companion. 

LETTER FROM A LITTLE GIRL TO HER 
PASTOR. 

Dear Mr. F -. You have been to kind to 

me, that I want to write to you, and tell you how 
grateful I feel to you, for your faithfulness to me, 
when I was awakened to see what a wicked sinner 
I was. I prayed much to God for mercy, and all 
my pious good friends told me to pray. 1 was told 
that I must give my heart to God, and l knew I 
must, and I tried to do it; but I did not under¬ 
stand what it meant exactly, or what I must do— 
but don’t you recollect one day when you came in 
after school? Then,my dear pastor, you explained to 
me all about it, and what it was to throw myself 
into the arms of the Saviour, as it were; those lit¬ 
tle stories you told me made me understand it. 
And in the afternoon I fell on my knees before my 
God, and 1 meant to die there if I did not find 
mercy; but O! I did find mercy, and God pardon¬ 
ed my sins, and the dear Saviour seemeci very 
lovely and precious to my soul ; and I came out of 
my chamber and told all the folks how good this 
dear Saviour was to me. I love you dearly for 
your kindness to me. O how kind you have been 
to my brother and sisters, in leading them to the 
Saviour. 1 shall always love you and pray to my 
God to reward you. I love every body that loves 
my dear Saviour, though I don’t love any body as 
well as I do God, and I would leave every tody 
for the sake of Jesus. I want to tell you sometlihg ; 
{ very often sin against my Saviour, and I cry about 
it, and feel very unhappy, but I pray for God to 
forgive me, and I feel comfort again. Now I nev¬ 
er want to sin against God, I want to serve him 
nil my days. I can never love him enough. How 
can I live and never sin any more; will you be 
kind enough to tell me? Accept this from a lit¬ 
tle child. M. P. K. 


THB SABBATH SCHOOL. 

From the S. S. Treaeury. 

FAITHFULNESS REWARDED. 

A friend of mine engaged in a Sabbath school 
about four years ago, with a class of six interest¬ 
ing children of different ages ; this class was after¬ 
wards considerably enlarged, and averaged about 
eight or nine. Their teacher habitually felt her¬ 
self employed in a gnat work, and her example of 
punctuality and perseverance was very salutary. 1 
have known her to rise in cold winter weather, be¬ 
fore the dawning of the day, to prepare her heart 
for the important business of teaching these pre¬ 
cious souls the way to Christ; and often have I 
known her to enter upon the labors of the day with¬ 
out allowing herself time to take her usual refresh¬ 
ment. She was careful to redeem time to study 
and pray over the given lesson, day after day, and 
so deeply engrossed were her thoughts with the 
spiritual concerns of her scholars, that they were 
constantly borne up before the throne of grace in 
all her seasons of retired devotion ; and during her 
week-day walks of“ use fulness” she oflen called up¬ 
on their parents, and by her kind and courteous 
manner won their confidence and esteem. She 
went to her class from Sabbath to Sabbath, richly 
laden with the truths of God’s word, upon which 
she had meditated through the week, expecting 
they would be set home upon^ the hearts of the 
children with saving power. For months she pur¬ 
sued this course, and then began to reap a richer 


harvest than she had even dared to anticipate. One 
after another melted down under divine influences, 
and before three years had elapsed, this faithful 
teacher had the happiness of believing that five of 
her scholars had experienced the renovating grace 
of the gospel. Two had died, one of them triumph¬ 
ing in Christ; the other, from the nature of her 
disease was unable to converse aftef*she drew near 
the gates of death; but before she was too ill to 
communicate her feelings, ’she dwelt much upon 
what she had learned in the Sabbath school, and 
entreated her little sisters to take heed to all the 
instructions imparted by their teacher, to cleave to 
the school, and never leave it. T. 


MOR ALITY, _ 

•" For (lie Youth's Companion. 

THB MORNING OF LIFE. 

At no period of life are we less exempted from 
the cares and anxieties of the world than in the 
morning of our days. It is in the seasons of child¬ 
hood and youth that evey day unfolds new pleas¬ 
ures to our opening minds, and every hour is fraught 
with joy, and beauty and delight is stamped upon 
everything that attracts our attention. Every ob¬ 
ject we behold seems inviting,—the forest—the 
hill—the ocean, and the sky have each their pecu-> 
liar attributes of attraction, and our minds are of¬ 
ten filleJ to overflowing, with the gush of joy that 
darts in upon us. But these seasons of fanciful 
dreams are soon gone by ; ere we are aware of it, 
the tide of care has rolled its mighty waves acioss 
our path, and our bosoms are^filled with untold anx¬ 
ieties about our future prospects. And in a few 
years more where are we ?—mouldering back to 
our original;—the places know us not, over which 
we once trod with delight, and a little hillock rising 
between two mouldering stones, is all that remains 
to tell that we were tenants of time. 

Children—ye who have but lately commenced 
the path of life—will ye not seek for that which 
will not only make your way more pleasant here, 
but will lead you through rivers of joy, up to the 
paradise of God 1 Obey then the words of endless 
truth; and 11 remember your Creator” in the spring 
lime of life; remember Him by daily prayer 
and holy conversation.—Forsake all those vain 
amusements that have a pernicious tendency, and 
lead the mind away from peace. I preach not aus¬ 
tere and dignified looks—nor would I have yon 
relinquish innocent and healthful plays; but I 
would have you humble followers of Him who was 
meek and lowly in heart.—Then early renounce 
the ways of sin and folly—associate not with those 
who profane the Sabbath, the word, or the name of 
Jehovah, and you will soon find by happy experi¬ 
ence that there is more happiness to be derived 
from the employments of prayer and praise, than in 
all the vain and unsatisfactory pursuits of a world¬ 
ly mind. Religion will fit you for everything in 
life, and when the hour of death shall have arrived, 
U will buoy up your spirits atnid the wreck of na¬ 
ture, and transplant your soul into the mansions of 
everlasting bliss. D. C. C. 


OBITUARY. 


For the Youth's Companion. 

A HAPPY DEATH. 

It is but seldom that we hear of so much pa¬ 
tience manifested under so intense agony as was 
recently exhibited in a son of Rev. Mr. Pomeroy, 
of Gorham, who lately died in the eighth year of his 
age. For the last seven months of his life, he was 
unable to move an inch—and suffering all the time 
as much as he did on the day of his death. Yet 
all these distressing pains were borne without a 
murmuring word or a complaining look. And bis 
attachment to prayer during his whole sickness, 
which lasted over a twelvemonth, was truly remark¬ 
able ; and especially to family devotion he was un¬ 
commonly attached. He would request to be awak¬ 
ened if he should happen to fall asleep at such a sea¬ 
son, and even when in his keenest agony. When 
any of his friends called to see him, he would in- 
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variably request them to kneel beside his bed and 
pray. And be was greatly astonished to know 
that every body did not observe family prayers. 
One day he was visited by a man who had never 
prayed in his family. “ Now sir,” said the little 
boy, “‘I want you to pray for me.” 

“ Well I do pray for you, it is my heart's desire 
that you may be relieved from pain and be happy.” 

“ But I want you to pray with me.” 

But the man refused. Still he was urged, and 
urged again so earnestly that he was at last prevail¬ 
ed upon. “ I will pray with you, my dear little 
boy,” said the man of sixty years—and immediately 
fell upon his knees and offered an appropriate 
prayer. 

This affectionate, suffering child, although as 
much attached to life perhaps as any one, never 
expressed a desire to live; and when asked by 
those whom he had requested to pray with him, for 
what they should pray, he replied, “That I may 
be prepared to die,” and frequently, M That I may 
be prepared to die to night.** He was frequently 
heard to pray for himself during the greater part of 
many sleepless nights, that he might be fully pre¬ 
pared to meet the approach of death, which he 
was sensible was fast hastening upon him. And 
often he was overheard asking his heavenly Father 
to remove him from sin and pain to a better world, 
and where there is no head-ache ; for a disorder in 
his head was the source of his greatest distress. 
He would also select passages of Scripture for those 
who visited him to read, and it was evident to all 
that he took uncommon interest in hearing the 
word of God. 

Perhaps never was a father more attached to his 
child than Mr v P ; and as the day of his son’s dis¬ 
solution drew near, the little boy woold ask— 
“When will you come, Pat—when will you come ?” 
O he felt a strong and ardent desire to have his 
father go with him to the world of bliss. As the 
hour approached when this suffering child was to 
be released from pain and ushered into a purer 
state of existence, he was calm and untroubled 
in mind. The Saviour he loved had taken away 
the sting of death : he had no fear, and peacefully 
and undisturbed he entered the gloomy vale, leav¬ 
ing a smile upon his brow, an index of that sereni¬ 
ty with which his spirit burst through her tenement 
of clay. 

So often are we furnished with biographies of 
the peaceful and happy deaths of children, it may 
be, that the healthy and playful youth seldom lay it 
to heart. But will you pass this by, little friend, 
without inquiring about your own preparedness to 
die, should you be speedily called away from your 
juvenile circles ? It is a tiuth that ought to sink 
deep in every breast— thou must die ! But ah, 
how few among the giddy throng of the young and 
the careless ever seriously put to themselves the 
question— Am I prepared to die ? Do not you, 
reader, put off this momentuous inquiry } but try to 
be a young disciple of Jesus ; doing those things 
only which you know are well pleasing in his sight. 
Be assured then, if you do obey him, that you also 
will have peace in death, and gw at last to dwell 
with all the ransomed of the Lord. D. C. C. 

AN UNHAPPY DEATH. 

Charles L— was privileged beyond a great ma¬ 
ny children; although his parents were poor, he 
commenced early to attend a common school, and 
might have made great improvement in his studies; 
but he was fond of play, and would ofteQ associate 
with those boys who had no regard for their Ma¬ 
ker and Preserver; and not unfrequently would he 
absent himself from school; and to satisfy his mas¬ 
ter would not scruple to utter a falsehood, if so be, 
he could screen himself from a just punishment. 

When quite young he was deprived of his father 
by death ; and little Charlee was never taught to 
ylove his God by his mother, who was not a pious 
woman. Instead of ittending the 8abbath School 
and reading his Bible and striving to be made wise 
unto salvation,the Lord's day was a day of sport and 
recreation to him. I do not recollect of ever see¬ 
ing him attend the sanctuary of God 9 where all 


! good children go “ to hear of Christ and learn the 
j way to heaven.” lie was elsewhere—perhaps pil¬ 
fering from a neighbot—perhaps quarrelling with 
a fellow youth, or perhaps cursing Him who made 
the Sabbath day. But in crimes of such a nature 
how can any presume long to stand out against 
the God of heaven ? even the very youngest must 
feel the frowns of an avenging Jehovah, and 
though he long delay, yet will he come and strike 
terror through the most stubborn and rebellious 
heart. 

It was a beautiful morning towards the close of 
summer; the sun shone brightly over the distant 
hills, and the birds of song filled the air with their 
melodious notes. Every thing wore the look of 
gladness, and seemed to invite every creature of 
God to raise their morning devotions to him. But 
Charles arose as thoughtless as ever, without a 
single desire to praise Him who had protected him 
through another night. He went about his play— 
associated with his companions, and appeared as 
profane as ever. But ere the sun went down that 
day, I looked upon his once active form, and it 
was cold—life was extinct. He died as a fool di- 
eth. Toward the after part of the day with a few 
of his companions, he went to the water to bathe. 
And while entering he was warned to be careful 
and not venture too far.; but he replied with pro¬ 
faneness of speech—which were the last words he 
ever uttered. He sunk—a high wave rolled over 
him, and he was seen no more till his lifeless bo¬ 
dy was dragged from the river. Thus perished in 
the 10th year of his age, Charles L—, a striking 
example of the visitation of divine justice on those 
who early set themselves to do evil. 

Youthful reaJer, what you have read is not a 
fiction—I can point you to the little mound be¬ 
neath which repose the ashes of Charles L—. And 
permit me now to inquire if you are not going on 
in the same way, taking the name of God in vain 
and absenting yourselves from the Sabbath school 
and the house of prayer t Or whether you would 
npt prefer to suffer every thing on earth, like the 
little boy of whose death you read above, and die 
an humble Christian—than to be able to sport to 
the latest moment of life, and in all your wicked¬ 
ness be instantly called away from time to stand 
before the bar of your Judge? O then contrast 
the lives and the deaths of these two young persons, 

! and immediately choose in whose steps you will 
follow. 

[ I have often feared, young friends, that by read¬ 
ing so frequently of the deaths of the good and. pi¬ 
ous, you would think it followed of course that you 
must also die happy—but it is not so. You have 
just read of one who had not the least idea of his 
situation till he entered the eternal world; and 
thqre we must leave him to a just God. And such 
an end who would choose ? But if he had been 
prepared and waiting to exchange worlds, how en¬ 
viable, comparitively, would have been his lot. If 
then you value your peace forever, secure, immedi¬ 
ately secure an interest in the Redeemer, and dai¬ 
ly live prepared for the solemn event of death ; for 
in such an hour as you think not the Son of man 
may come. \ D. C. C. 


EDITORIAL. 


WAYS OF DOING GOOD WITH THE YOUTH’S 
COMPANION. 

1. Some children after reading the Youth’s Com¬ 

panion themselves, and giving all the members of 
the family an opportunity to read it, place the 
numbers carefully away until the end of the year. 
Then they have them bound up in a volume with 
Youth’s Companion printed on tne back. This 
then can be read, like any other book, for the arti¬ 
cles are partly forgotten by the end of the year, and i 
seem almost new, when read again. j 

2. This volume can be lent to the neighbors,] 
and friends, and thus be a source of advantage andi 
pleasure to many. But when the volume is lent, 
sometimes it is lost,and sometimes it is worn, and in¬ 
jured by being read by many persons. One young la¬ 
dy of my acquaintance told me that she lent one vol- 
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ume of the Youth’s Companion, and they spilt ink 
upon it, and almost spoiled it. Thus it is with plans 
of doing good ; we always suffer some inconvenience 
by them. There would be no benevolence in trying 
to do good to others, if we experienced no incon¬ 
venience ourselves. 

3. There is another way in which such a vol¬ 
ume of the Youth’s Companion can do good ; and 
that is by presenting it to a Sabbath School library. 
It would then be circulated weekly with other books, 
and would fall into the hands of many, who would 
perhaps have no other opportunity of seeing it. I 
think it an excellent plan to have periodica] publi¬ 
cations, particularly religious periodicals bound up 
in this way, and preserved, and I think it would be 
well to have all the back numbers of the Compan¬ 
ion collected and bound in the same way. 

4. There are some people however, who prefer 
circulating each paper separately. I know a gen¬ 
tleman who lives in the country in a place where 
but few papers afe taken ; when his own family, 
have read the Youth’s Companion he lends it to his 
next neighbor, and when it is read by the children 
of the second family, it goes to another, and so on 
until it travels almost through the town. Some of 
these families cannot affoid to take the Youth’s 
Companion, and some take a different paper, and 
cannot subscribe to this in addition, and thus it is 
read by many who would net otherwise see it. 

5. There is also another way in which the 
Youth’s Companion may be circulated, which is by 
the children of several families uniting and taking 
it in company. And it will be much more inter¬ 
esting to the children of these families, if they are 
allowed to pay for it with money of their own tam¬ 
ing. I have known this done in many cases. It 
must be previously agreed who shall receive the 
paper first. If three families unite, and one pays 
50 cts. and the other 25 cts.—the one who pays 
50 cts. should have the first reading, and the other 
two receive it afterwards. If the three families pay 
each the same sum, they can take it in turn, the 
first, one third of a year, the second another third, 
and so on. 

6. 1 shall mention but one more particular. This 
paper may be used with much profit, by some one 
of the family, or the children in rotation reading 
selections from it, at family prayers on Saturday 
and Sabbath evening . The master of the family 
makes remarks upon the piece, and explains those 
parts that need explanation. By this means in¬ 
struction is more deeply impressed upon the mind. 
A gentleman of my acquaintance has often made 
use of the Companion and other religious papers in 
this way in his family circle, with great advantage. 

TERSE SYSTEM. 

A singularly novel plan has lately originated in 
the interior of New-York, in some of the Sabbath 
Schools. It is called the “ Verse System,” The 
plan is, that one verse he committed to memory 
every day by those who feel disposed, and that the 
same verse be used by all. It is gradually extend¬ 
ing in various directions over the country, and we 
hear of it occasionally from different places. The 
verse for the 4lh of May, was the first verse of the 
13th chapter of John. From this the verse for any 
day may easily be calculated by the reader. Some¬ 
times the plan is adopted in schools, and the verse 
for the day repeated by the whole, simultaneously. 
Sometimes the members of a family repeat the 
verse on assembling at the breakfast table*—and 
sometimes those who work in shops or factories be¬ 
gin the day in the same manner. A lesson out 
of the Holy Scriptures for every day, is thus fur¬ 
nished for all classes, ages, and conditions of per¬ 
sons. Is not this plan worthy of imitation ? 


TO CORRESPONDENTS . 

We have received two more Poetic favor* from our highly 
esteemed correspondent, Mrs. Sigourney, which we shall reserve 
for our next volume. 

We woeld respectfully solicit Communications from Gentlemen 
and Ladies who can write ia a style at once interesting and pro¬ 
fitable to Youth and Children. Narratives, Facts, Anecdetee 
and Occurrences in which Youth or Children are the actors, ire 
always attracting, especially when short. 
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LIFE OP CHAMBERLAIN. 

Memoir* of the Early Life of John Chamberlain, late Missionary 
in India. With his Diary of religious exercises. By William 
Yates* Missionary in India. Published by James Loring, 132 
Washington Street. 

About sixty years ago there was a small child in 
a school in the interior of England, who was faith¬ 
ful and diligent in his studies, and who according¬ 
ly secured the attachment and affection of his 
teacher. His name wa9 John Chamberlain. His 
father intended him to be a farmer, and when he 
' grew older he worked some time on a farm in a 
neighboring town. 

Before mauy years he became convinced that he 
was a great sinner against God, in living as he had 
done without love to him. He resolved from that 
time to be entirely devoted to his service. He 
wished to prepare himself to go as a Missionary to 
foreign countries, and while he was pursuing his 
education with this design, he wrote and endeavor¬ 
ed to keep the following resolutions:— 

“ 1.— Resolved , That I will embrace etery op¬ 
portunity I possibly can for prayer, both public 
and private, but chiefly the latter, knowing it to be 
the life and comfort of religion. 

“ 2.—That 1 will attend closely to the word of 
God in my search after divine truth, for therein is 
the truth in its brightness and its excellency. Here 
are words that do them good that walk uprightly. 
44 Thy word is a lamp unto my feet, and a light 
unto my pathand herein ia revealed salvation 
to dying men. 

41 3. —That I will, as much as I possibly can, 
henceforth watch my words, and pray to God, to 
teach roe when to speak, and what to speak; when 
to forbear, and what to avoid ; and to enable me 
to converse about divine and heavenly things, and 
have my conversation in heaven; well knowing it 
will be for my profit, and the advantage, not only 
of myself, but of all those with whom I may con¬ 
verse. . • 

44 4.—That I will endeavor to watch against 
hasty promises, and will use the words* 4 perhaps/ 
4 peradventure,* or 4 it may'be.* The Lord enable 
me so to do ; for hitherto I have suffered much on 
this account. 

44 5.—That, by divine assistance, I will hence¬ 
forth meditate on the love of Christ more than I 
ever have done, and on the worth of precious souls. 


May I ever pity my fellow sinners, and ever seek 
their good. O how precious is Jesus to me! May 
I ever retain an increasing savour *of divine things. 

««6._LThat I will resign myself to the will of 
Him 4 who does all things well,* since, however 
difficult my way may appear, he can make it plain. 
Will endeavor to watch His providences, and be 
content with whatever He may see fit to allot. 

•*7.—That wherever I may be, I will, by His 
grace assisting, strive to promote the cause of 
Jesus Christ, and seek the good of my fellow crea¬ 
tures. 

“8.—That I will rise sooner in the morning 
than I do, and be more earnest in the pursuit of 
knowledge, endeavoring to improve my precious 
time. ; 

«« 9.—That I will attend to my studies as regu¬ 
larly as possible, and will try to find out what is the 
best method of attaining this regularity. 

•< 10.—That I will have but one subject on my 
mind at the same time, and be intent upon it till 
my object is gained.” 

After some time, Mr. Chamberlain finished his 
studies and went to India. Here he lived many years 
and was highly useful. An account of his labors 
is given in the volume whose title is placed at the 
head of this article. At length he became out of 
health, and went on a voyage in hopes that he 
should be restored ; but he grew worse and died 
before his return. The volume gives a very par¬ 
ticular account of all these circumstances. There 
are also many cuts in this book, besides the one 
given above. That represents a Hindoo School. 
The Scholars are seen under instruction by two Eu¬ 
ropean Teachers, while some of their mothers are 
looking on. In the back is a palanquin, borne on 
the shoulders of four natives; each of the female 
teachers requiring the use of this conveyance when 
they go to any distance, in that exhausting climate. 
There are also some native buildings; and, among 
them, a shop where the children buy sweetmeats. 
To the right is a tank, where the children wash 
and bathe. 

A few friend* erected’* Tablet in the Baptist Church in Cal¬ 
cutta, with the following Inscription :—*• Sacred to the Memo¬ 
ry of Mr. John Chamberlain, who, alter having devoted, 
with unabated xeal And indefatigable labor, nearly twenty years 
of his life to the propagation of the Gospel among the Headien 
in India, died on hi* passage to England for the recovery of hi* 
health, Dec. 6, 1821, near Up pland of Ceylon, aged 44.” 


A SON’S LOVE OP HIS MOTHER. 

The Memoirs of Mr. Chamberlain, contain many inter¬ 
est‘-ig extracts from his Diary. The following, wiitten 
while he was a Student at Bristol, in England, exhibits 
strikingly a Son’s love of Mb Mother : 

“ What a changing world is this! I have lived 
in it more than twenty-three years, and have es¬ 
caped many of the addictions which have fallen 
upon.others. Now one is come upon me. My 
poor, dear mother is dead ; she has gone the way 
of all the earth. I shall never behold her again 
in this world, nor shall I ever be affected by her 
weeping for me any more ; no more warmed and 
nourished by her kindness; no more grieved at 
her anxiety "for me. O my mother, my mother! 
thou hast unweariedly cared for me with great 
anxiety, and hast been my best friend. What con¬ 
cern did she manifest when it was proposed that 
I should go to India ! She told me weeping, that 
it would break her heart to part with me ? but, 
poor dear woman, her heart is broken before I 
am gone. When I saw her last, I was exceed¬ 
ingly affected by her appearance; her cheeks 
were become so pale, her flesh so wasted, her 
bones so apparent, her lively appearance so, lan¬ 
guid, and her vigorous spirits so much debilitated ! 
Never shall I forget how she appeared coming up 
Brunston meeting: I was in the pulpit; I saw 
her, and wonder how I did to proceed, the sight, 
was so affecting. 1 parted with her, not expect¬ 
ing to see her again; and she weeping, said, I 
shall never see you again, my John ; no, I shall 
never see you again. I left her bathed in tears. 
O the shock l have received by this sudden and 
fatal news! A few days ago, I was flattering 
myself that my dear mother was better, at least 
no worse, because they did not write to me; hut 
sad disappointment! she was then dying, and 
now she is dead. Indeed I have now lost my 
best earthly friend. I am much grieved for the 
youngest children, and so was she; may the 
Lord bless them and undertake for them: may 
this solemn, this affecting event he sanctified to 
us all. O God, thou always doest right. O dis¬ 
pose my heart to own thv hand, to kiss thy rod, 
and to humble myself before thee. O Jesus, com¬ 
fort me, And prepare me for the solemnities of 
death! 

“Alas! my mind is so disturbed by the trouble 
of my heart, tharl cannot think on' anything but 
the death of my dear mother; and when I reflect 
how she cared for me, my heart bleeds, especial¬ 
ly when I think on what she did for me, and the 
poor returns I have made. I have abupdont 
cause for sorrow on account of my ingratitude ; 
but now, alas! what can I do? She is gone be¬ 
yond a 11 I can do or say. I am afraid I shall not 
improve my affliction to the good of my soul, to 
the increase of piety in its various branches, es* 
pecially, tenderness, humility, seriousness, watch-, 
fulness, and prayer. I fear lest this line of the 
poet should be applicable to my case: 

* And mind turni Tool, before the cheek ia dry. 1 

How little do I feel! O my dear mother, shall I 
slight thee so as not to give thy death enough of 
tears ? Far, far be it from me. But alas! how 
strangely disordered is human nature! Now 
overwbelmned in floods of grief, and then as hard 
as adamant. I greatly fear lest this affecting 
circumstance should prove unsanctified, lest after 
all, my mind should be hardened, and the sur¬ 
rounding scenes of life should draw my soul from 
God. I am in danger; let me watch.” 

A CHILD’S INVERSION. 

A child about thirteen years old, in the congre¬ 
gation of the Rev. Mr. Dubois, said one day,“ Mo¬ 
ther, can you know whether 1 am a Christian 
by my feelings ?” 44 My dear,’’ replied her motji- 
er, “ I must first know what your feelings are.” 
The daughter smiled, and said, 44 Well then, yoli 
know when you have been long angry with a 
person, and it is all made up, how happy youfeel. 
Now I have been a long time angry with God, 
and it is all made up, and I feel so happy.” Thus 
she expressed her sgpse of reconciliation to Go4 
through Christ. [Dr* Spring, New-Yajrk, 
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From the Sabbath School Herald. 

SALLY WILSON. 

(A TRUE STORY.) 

Sally Wilson was the daughter of respectable 
parents; they did not figure in the gay and roost 
fashionable circles of society ; nor had they any 
particular relish for those external altractions,which 
wear such an alluring aspect to the fashionist, and 
votary of worldly pleasure. But they were happy in 
each other, and enjoyed as much of domestic and 
worldly comfort as reasonable minds expect. 

They went on for a while prosperously. Two 
lovely children blessed their union, and elicited 
those delightful emotions, which are understood 
and appreciated'only by the parental bosom. But 
the day of adversity was at hand ; soon one of these 
lovely flowers was blighted, and the blanched (prm 
of little Charles was consigned to the cold grave. 
This affliction led the sorrowing parents to feel the 
futility of dependence on earth, and to look for 
consolation to the hand that had removed their first 
born. 

A few years after the death of this child, the pa¬ 
rents also were removed, leaving their loved and 
only daughter to the tender mercies of distant rela¬ 
tives, whose hearts were slow to flow forth in af¬ 
fectionate sympathy and concern for this sorrow¬ 
ing orphan. But He “ who tempers the wind to 
the shorn lamb/ 1 so ordered the circumstances of 
her condition, as to prevent her from sinking into 
a state of settled despondency. Sometimes she 
would be upborne, for days together, above the in¬ 
fluence of her grief by the natural buoyancy of 
her spirits; and then she would feel again, in all its 
power, the desolate loneliness of orphanage. In 
various ways she strove to comfort herself, and sol¬ 
ace her heart against the bitterness of her lonely 
stale. 

When I first saw her, she was a sweet child ten 
years old. I happened to be visiting in the neigh¬ 
borhood, where she resided ; and the family with 
which I was staying, were much interested in her, 
and oftep invited her to see them. This gave me 
an opportunity of forming an acquaintance with 
Sally, and it was the commencement of an attach¬ 
ment, that strengthened with every additional in¬ 
terview. I was delighted with finding a playmate, 
in the neighborhood, whom I could see so often ; 
it made the time to pass more rapidly away, and 
gave an additional interest tb my visit with my 
aunt. One day I called to pay a visit to my young 
friend, and on inquiring for her, the lady with 
whom she lived, told me, with an air of great indif¬ 
ference, that she knew not where she was, but 
probably sauntering somewhere in the garden, as 
she was much more inclined to be there, Or in the 
fields, when the weather was warm, than in the 
house with the family. v Begging leave of Mrs. W., 
I went in quest of her. I shall never forget the emo¬ 
tions which swelled my bosom, as I first came in 
sight of this child of nature, at the foot of the gar¬ 
den. She was seated on a grass plat, surrounded 
by delightful shrubbery; on one side of her lay 
the book, containing her next morning's lesson, 
and on the other side and in her lap, were strewed 
a variety of sweet flowers, some faded, and some 
quite fresh. What particularly riveted my atten¬ 
tion and touched my feelings, was my observing 
her wholly engrossed with two faded flowers which 
she held in her hand, and while again and again 
she surveyed them, the tears were flowing unre¬ 
strained from her eyes. I almost feared to intrude 
upon an hour so sacred 4 but I had become tender¬ 
ly attached to my new companion, and longed, in 
the warmth of my affection, to assure her that 
whatever her sorrows might be, I had a heart of 
sympathy for them all. Thus justified, as I thought, 
by the motives which controlled my conduct, I has¬ 
tened to her, in a way which 1 hoped would pre¬ 
vent her from receiving the impression, that I had 
noticed her grief. “ Dfear Sally/' said I, 44 I am 
rejoiced to find you alone, for I have come over 
with the express purpose of spending an hour with 


you, and Mrs. W. told me, if I would come out, I 
should find you in the garden ; but I am almost 
afraid to offer you my poor company,when I see the 
choice companions of books and flowers, with 
which you are surrounded. But why do you choose 
those withered flowers, Sally, in preference to the 
beautiful fresh ones that lie strewed all around you?" 

44 O, I know these are not the prettiest, nor the 
I most attracting to children generally; anfl yet 
these withered roses are dearer far lo me than all 
the may-flowers in the garden.” 

44 I do not comprehend your choice, Sally. Pray 
what is there in a poor faded rose, that strikes your 
fancy so much more than a new one?” 

44 These faded flowers remind me of my little 
brother Charles: I have often heard my mother 
compare him to a rose. She called him a sweet bud 
of hope, just opening into beauty and brightness, 
and said he faded just like a flower when it is crop¬ 
ped from the stem. After his death, she taught me 
to sing for her, that sweet hymn, beginning, 

“ So fades the lovely, blooming flower. 

Frail smiling solace of an hour ; 

So soon our transient comforts fly. 

And pleasures only bloom to die.** 

And now she is gone too, and my dear father.” 

Here the poor child could say no more. She 
sobbed aloud. I mingled my tears with hers, and 
felt it was sweet to weep with her; but I under¬ 
stood not the intensity of her grief. I had never 
been called to mourn the loss of any dear friend, 
and scarce a cloud had ever shaded the sunshine 
of my bosom. My heart beat high with hope and 
anticipation. How little then could 1 comprehend the 
loneliness of her desolate heart. Still I felt for her 
as much as, in my childish simplicity, I was capa¬ 
ble of feeling; and summoned my memory to 
bring up something in reply to her simple, unaf¬ 
fected expressions of sorrow, that should alleviate 
and lighten the pressure. 

14 Sally,” said I, 44 I remember reading in the 
Psalms, that we are all like the flowers of the field, 
and “like grass that groweth up: in the morning 
it flourisheth, and in the evening it is cut down 
and withereth.” I remember reading this to my 
mother one day,and she told me it taught us the frail¬ 
ty and uncertainty of life,and that the longest life was 
very short compared to eternity ; but she said, “if 
we gave our hearts to God, we should all meet in a 
better world where we could never die, and where 
there would be no separation.” 

“ It is sweet to think of that, dear Eliza, now 
I have so few friends in the world, and no home ; 
and I do long to live so as to go to heaven, when I 
die, and meet my dear parents and little brother 
there. My heart often aches, because my mother 
is not here to instruct me how I should live to 
please God. I believe there is something more for 
us to do than to live for our own pleasure.” 

My ear caught attentively this last sentence, and 
ever afterwards it lodged in my memory. It was 
here, in conversation with this simple child of sor¬ 
row, that I received the first permanent impressions 
of my accountability ; and I have only to mourn 
that, in my folly, 1 allowed so long a time to elapse 
before they gained any perceptible ascendancy 
over baser feelings. We neither of us at this time 
understood the nature of true religion, or felt its 
importance; but Sally felt deeply the want of com¬ 
fort which the world could not give, and I, for the 
first time began to realize that the gay, butterfly 
life which I was living, was poorly adapted to se¬ 
cure the end for which I was sent into the world. 
I begged Sally to call often upon me, and assured 
her that my aunt would feel happy to give her all 
the instruction she desired. We then returned 
thoughtfully’to the house, and I took my leave. 

Not many months after my visit to my aunt, I 
enjoyed the happiness of having Sally for a school 
companion, for three or foir yeara. The relation 
with whom she had been staying, became weary 
of the care of her, and wrote to a distant connex¬ 
ion in my father's neighborhood, claiming that duty 
required her to sustain part of the burden involved 
in the care and education of this child. Mrs. K. 
felt by no means so lively a sympathy in the situa¬ 


tion of this orphan, as the case was peculiarly adapt¬ 
ed to awaken. Still she had more of the milk of 
hpman kindness than the other lady; and in her 
new situation, Sally began to feel more cheerful. 
The deep gloom which pervaded her soul, was 
gradually passing away ; and she began to think 
that perhaps there was yet something in life, that 
might comfort her heart and make her happy. But 
in this she was mistaken. In all the various expe¬ 
dients she tried, she found not that which could 
fill the aching, painful vacancy of her bosom. 
There had been a wound inflicted which nothing 
but the balm of Gilead could heal. Not until her 
streaming eyes were directed lothe “Lamb of God 
which taketh away the sin of the world,” could she 
find relief from the burden which pressed down her 
spirit, and spoiled all her pleasures. 

In being brought thus immediately in contact, 
we were soon on terms of the greatest intimacy, 
and loved each other as sisters. Scarce had we 
any separate pleasures or pursuits. Both out of 
school and in, our attention was directed to the 
same objects; and often were we led to converse 
on the concerns of our souls, and eventually to ve- 
gnrd religion aa a thing of pressing importance. 
Th$ amusements and pleasures which our com¬ 
panions sought with so much eagerness, became 
distasteful and vapid to us. We began to mourn 
that we had devoted so large a portion of our youth, 
to the pursuit of the shadows and vanities, which 
die away with each passing moment; and like 
Noah's dove which found no rest for the sole of 
her foot, we panted for thostf joys which were en¬ 
during in’their nature. Such was the state of our 
feelings for many months, and we began almost to 
feel that the desired object of our search was, for 
some mysterious reason, placed beyond our attain¬ 
ment. So deceptive is the human heart; so prone 
to make whatever we do, aeem right in our own 
eyes! 

We were arrived at this dangerous crisis, when 
I received early one morning a note from Sally, 
which, as nearly as I can recollect, read as follows. 

44 Eliza :—1 feel like a person just awaked out 
of sleep, and all the refuges to which I have resort¬ 
ed, have passed like a day dream from my mind! 
How strangely have we deceived ourselves; or 
rather, I should say, myself; for I think you can¬ 
not have thus been deluded. Until the last two 
days, I supposed 1 was in a very hopeful way to be¬ 
come a Christian. Now I see the snare; I see 
that I have been madly striving to weave a right¬ 
eousness of such texture as would cover my sins, 
and render me acceptable in the eyes of infinite 
purity; when, alas! it is all filthy rags; and I am 
just as far from God, as dreadfully estranged, as 
ever 1 Not a step have I taken, which has not 
been downward in the beaten track of sin; snd the 
thought is overwhelming, that I am now farther 
from God, and more odious in his sight, than ever 
before. Long have 41 mine eyes been held waking” 
with a sense of my lost situation. 11 What shall I 
do to be saved ?” I am admonished in the words 
addressed to the terrified jailor, to 44 believe on the 
Lord Jesus Christ.” O, that I could, O that I 
knew the secret place where I might find him. I 
would spread my case before him, and fill 4 my 
mouth with arguments. And yet, my dear sister 
E., amidst all the darkness and difficulty with 
which my mind is enveloped, I am harrassed with 
the impression, that no obstacles are In the way of 
coming to Christ, but those which my own deprav¬ 
ed and wicked heart have originated. O that I 
could escape from myself, and make one hearty 
surrender of all into the arms of the Saviour. Can 
you not call and see me soon? and may our 
thoughts be engrossed by no inferior concern, un¬ 
til we become reconciled to God, and find joy and 
peace in believing in Jesus.” [Remainder newt week. 

^qg=ae= r- . :■ =agawa 

Pertinent Reply .—Not many months since, while 
a number of young people were discoursing upon the 
easiest mode of leaving the world, whether drown¬ 
ing, freezing, &c. were the least painful? a Miss 
of fifteen, was asked how she chose to die; who 
replied, 44 1 wish to die the death of the righteous.” 
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JOHN AND THE LAMBS. 

John was a little boy whose father was a pious 
good man, who loved to take every opportunity of 
impressing divine truth on the minds of his child¬ 
ren. John had been some time from home, but a 
short time ago he came back to his father’s house. 
The day afteV his arrival his father took bim into 
the field, not only that he might enjoy his compa¬ 
ny, but impart to him religious knowledge; for he 
was deeply concerned for his eternal welfare, and 
it was his method to make even the entertainments 
of his children a source of instruction. John was 
much pleased in seeing the lambs playing and 
skipping about the field, and very much wanted 
to catch one, they looked so pretty. His father 
asked him if he ever read about the lambs in the 
Bible ; he replied he had read the first chapter of 
John, “ Behold the Lamb of God that taketh away 
the sin of the world;” that means Jesus Christ. 

“ Why did he call him a lamb ? he was not a lamb, 
was he, father?” “Not literally so, but he resem¬ 
bled a lamb for purity ; for * he did no sin, neith¬ 
er was guile found in his mouth;’ for meekness 
and patience, he was led as a lamb to the slaugh¬ 
ter ; he cheerfully resigned himself a sacrifice for 
man’s sin, and went forth without resistance to 
suffer. He is also called a lamb, because there 
were lambs offered in sacrifice every day by the 
Jewish nation ; and once a y^r they offered the 
paschal lamb, of which you may read in the 12th 
chapter of Exodus. These lambs were to repre¬ 
sent the Lord Jesus Christ, and what he suffered 
for sinners. My dear child, you are a sinner ; all 
mankind are sinners; we were exposed to death— 
that is, the wrath and curse of God ; and the inno¬ 
cent little lambs were killed, and their flesh burned 
every day, to remind the Jews of the Lord Jesus 
Christ; and when we see the'lambs, we should 
think of him. He was God over all, but became 
man ; was free from sin ; never had so much as 
one evil thought, yet took upon him the sins of 
men and children, and endured all that curse, and 
all those bitter agonies, and a cruel and ignomini¬ 
ous death, which we deserved, that we, my dear 
John, might not go to hell and be miserable for¬ 
ever. As he has been so kind, will you not love 
and trust in him, commit your soul into his hands, 
pray to him and serve him ?” “ I hope I shall, 

some day, father.” “O ray dear child, many say 
they hope they shall be the people of God, some 
time, but that time never comes with numbers of 
them. I want you to love him and serve him now; 
it is not too soon ; Josiah began to love him when 
he was younger than you are.” “ I will try, fath¬ 
er, and beg of God to teach me; for I do not 
know how to love and serve him.” t( Do, my dear ! 
child, and then I hope I shall see you a lamb of 
his flock ; for he * gathers the lambs in his arms, 
and carries them in his bosom.” 1 — [Child’s Mag . 


NATUXAL HX8TOXT. 


THE SPIDER. 

The spider has many enemies, and hence its web 
is always in danger of being deranged or damaged. 
To meet this inconvenience, nature has furnished 
the insect with a magazine of materials for occa- | 
sional repairs, and which, although frequently ex- j 
hausted still continues to be replenished. The res¬ 
ervoir is drained in time.—When spiders grow old, 
their gum is dried up, but even when this calamity 
happens, the cunning creature is not destitute of 
resources which avail it for some time longer. A 
crafty old spider, having no longer the means of 
securing a subsistence, seeks out a young one, to 
which it communicates its wants and its necessi¬ 
ties ; on which the other) either out of respect to 
old age, or from a fear of old pincers, resigns its 
place, and spins a new web in. another situation. 
But if the old spider can find none of its species 
which will either from love or fear, resign its net, 
it must then perish for the want of subsistence. 

The water spider spins no web to catch its prey; 


but nevertheless offers one of the most singular ob¬ 
jects of contemplation. If we possessed no other 
evidence that the world had been planned and 
created by an intelligent Being, the habits, proced- 
ings, and instinct of this little creature would be 
sufficient to prove the fact. As soon as it has 
caught its prey on the shore, it dives to the bottom 
of the waters; and there devours its booty. It is 
therefore an amphibious animal: although it appears 
more fitted to live in contact with the atmosphere 
than with the water. The diving bell is a modern 
invention, and few facts excite our wonder more 
than the possibility of a man’s being able to live 
and move at' the bottom of the ocean. Triumph 
of reason over the unfriendly element, however, 
was anticipated by an insect—the spider in ques¬ 
tion. This creature spins some loose threads, which 
it attaches to the leaves of aquatick plants; it then 
varnishes them over with a glutinous secretion, 
which resembles liquid glass, and is so elastic as to 
admit of considerable distension and contraction; 
it next lays a coating of the same substance over 
its own body, and underneath this coating intro¬ 
duces a bubble of air. 

Thus clothed, and shining like a ball of quick¬ 
silver, it darts through the waters to the spot in 
which it had fixed its habitation, and, disengaging 
the bubble from under the pellicle, it dexterously 
introduces it into a web formed at the bottom. Af¬ 
ter repeatedly moving from the top to the bottom 
of the water, and at each journey filling its habita¬ 
tion with a fresh bubble of air, at length the light¬ 
er completely expels the heavier fluid, and the in¬ 
sect takes possession of an aerial habitation, com¬ 
modious and dry, finished in the very midst of the 
waters. It is about the size and shape of half a 
pigeon egg.—From this curious chamber the spi¬ 
der hunts its prey, which is transported to this sub- 
aquatick mansion, and devoured at leispre. The 
male as well as the female exhibits the same in¬ 
stinct. Early in the spring, the former seeks the 
mansion of the latter, and having enlarged it by 
the introduction of a little more air, takes up its 
abode with its mate. About the middle of April 
the eggs are laid, and packed up in a silken cocoon 
in ^ corner of their house, and watched with inces¬ 
sant care by the family._ [Family Library . 


9DZTORZAL. 


NATHAN DICKERMAN. 

One day, about the middle of winter before last, 
a lady of my family informed me when I came 
home at tea-time, that she had just been the wit¬ 
ness of a remarkable scene. 

“ What was it?” said I. 

“ It was in the sick room of a child.” 

“ What was his name?” 

“ Nathan Dickerman,” he lives not very far from 
here, and though he is very sick, and will proba-< 
bly soon die, he is the most perfect example of pa¬ 
tience, and even happiness, I ever saw. 

“ I should like to go and see him,” I said ; and 
soon after, I accordingly went. I was very much 
interested in my visit, and afterwards became very 
well acquainted with Nathan. I watched him dur¬ 
ing his sickness and learned many a lesson of pa¬ 
tience and resignation at his bedside. 

At last, he died, and before long, a gentleman 
who was much more intimately acquainted with 
Nathan than I was, wrote an account of his life and 
sickness. *> 

The memoir of Nathan Dickerman thus prepar¬ 
ed was published, about six months ago, and it was 
noticed at that time in the Companion. It has 
been circulated widely And has been very favorably 
received. 

A second edition , of this little book has lately 
been published. There are a few alterations, but 
the account is substantially tlje same as in the first.. 
Some of our young readers perhaps have never had 
an opportunity of reading the book, and may like 
to read some extracts which I shall make from it. 
The following gives an account of the administra¬ 
tion of the Lord’s Supper in the chamber of this 
little sick boy. 


u Sabbath evening, Nov. 1. As I entered Na¬ 
than’s room this afternoon he was just recovering 
from a fit of coughing which had very much ex¬ 
hausted his strength. He had been rocking for 
some time in his mother’s arms, and supposing she 
was weary he asked me to take him. As I held 
him in my arms, he asked me if I should not like 
to copy the hymn, 1 Jerusalem my happy home, 9 to 
remember him by ; and at his request I copied it 
into the end of the Sabbath School Prayer book. 

As the hour drew near when Dr. Jenks and a 
few members of his Church were expected to come, 
to partake with Nathan of the Lord’s Supper, he 
asked to be laid on the bed. He was so raised up 
by pillows that he could easily look around the 
room. The fever which flushed his cheek and 
brightened his eye,gave an unusual animation to his 
countenance, and although it wore an expression 
of excitement, it was mild and gentle. lie had a 
violent headache, but seemed cheerful and happy. 
His pale thin hands were laying by his side. He 
asked for the hymn-book, which he used to sup¬ 
port the elbow, as he occasionally rested his cheek 
upon his right hand. Presently the company be¬ 
gan to assemble. The chairs were arranged in or¬ 
der round the room. The little sufferer folded his 
pallid hands across his breast, and greeted with a 
peaceful countenance the different individuals as 
they came in. 

The articles of the communion service were 
brought, and the table was spread before him at the 
foot of the bed. 

All things were now ready, and the room was 
still. Now and then one and another came silently 
in, went to the bedside, and exchanged with Na¬ 
than the look of salutation and then took their seats. 
At last the chairs were all filled, and we waited 
in silence the arrival of the minister. Every one 
seemed full of emotion. Nathan’s countenance 
expressed what no words can describe. His eye, 
i —now passing around the room, noticed his several 
friends;—now raised upward, and again resting on 
the flagon and cups and the white napkin which 
covered the consecrated bread. 

At last the Reverend Pastor came and sat be¬ 
fore the table. The parents and sisters were at the 
bedside, at Nathan’s right hand. Hissuperintend- 
ant, teacher, and Mr. P— who were invited at his 
particular request,fwere present. After a little 
pause, Dr. Jen ks* rose, and addressed himself to 
Nathan in nearly the following words. “ We are 
about my dear boy, to celebrate an institution of 
your and our Saviour.” 

“ Yes sir,” was heard in a faint whisper in reply. 

“ We have a description of its first establishment, 
in the Sacred Scriptures of the New Testament.” 

“ Yes sir,” was whispered again, and occasionally, 
during the few remarks that Allowed, the same soft 
response was distinctly heard around the room. 

The napkin was removed from the “emblem 
of his broken body which was bruised for us,” and 
the meaning of the ordinance briefly explained. 

While we united in “ giving thanks,” the still¬ 
ness of the room was now and then broken by a 
stifled sigh of suffering from the little communicant. 

As the bread was distributed, he put forth his 
hand and received a portion in the most becoming ' 
manner. 

When aH had receive^vof it,' the plate was re¬ 
turned to the table. Dr. Jenks then rose and said, 
“Ithank thee , O Father , Lord of Heaven and earth , 
because thou hast hid these things from the wise 
and prudent , and hast revealed them unto babes ; 
even so Father, for so it seemed good in thy sight . 
—These were the words of our Saviour, on a cer¬ 
tain occasion when on earth, and surely vrt may 
adopt them now. O, how many wise have there 
been, who, in the wisdom of this world have passed 
by our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ.” 

After the same manner the cup was distributed, 
Dr. Jenks addressing little Nathan thus; 

“ We receive, my little Christian brother, these 
emblems of the Sacramental Table, to remind ua 
of our Saviour’s love. It is not hard, my dear, for 
those who love the* Saviour, to hold him in remem« 
brance. But O, bow often is he forgotten.” 
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After supper we sung one of his favorite hymns. 

* When languor and disease invade 
This trembling house of clay, 

’Tis sweet to look beyond our pain*. 

And long to fly away.” 

While the little circle around him were singing, 
Nathan laid his hands and the hymn book on his 
bosom, turned a most affectionate, but artless look 
upon his father and mother and sisters, then gen¬ 
tly reclined his head upon the pillow and looked 
upward. An expression remained upon his coun¬ 
tenance, which no language can describe, and 
none but a spectator of the scene can well con¬ 
ceive. Those who were permitted to enjoy this 
season, will not soon forget it. 

The following extract will I think interest my 
readers. 

“ On the afternoon of Christmas day his four 
cousins came to see him. When the time of their 
visit had nearly expired, just before tea, and they 
were soon to return home, Nathan took an opportu¬ 
nity when his mother was very near him, to whis¬ 
per for, 

“ Ma\ are you willing I should give away my 
things, this afternoon ?” 

“ What things my dear?” she replied. 

“ My playthings.” 

His mother gave him permission, and he then 
called Roger his little cousin about ten years of 
age, to him, and said, 

“Roger, I’m going to give you my sled, and I 
want you to keep it to remember me by, and be a 
good boy,—and mind what your teacher says, and 
obey your parents.” 

He gave also to Roger a book which he selected 
from his library. 

To George a younger cousin, he gave a whip 
and a book. 

To Charles, his cap and a book. 

To Susan, he gave his Sabbath School Hymn 
book, and said to the others nearly the same ‘that 
he did to the first. 

Not many minutes after this, some of his little 
cousins were making more noise in the room than 
he could well bear, and Nathan said in a low tone 
to his mother, as she came up very near to him, 
“ Ma’, I do love my cousins so,—but they make 
ray heact ache.” 

He then said to one of them, “ You’ve been a 
naughty boy, Charles, and I don’t know as I shall 
let you carry my cap home to night.” But after- i 
wards he whispered to his mother, “ Ma*, you may 
give it to him,—I only told him so.” 

I have heard some doubt expressed whether 
these last remarks of Nathan were right. It was 
right however to record it in the book just as it oc¬ 
curred. The whole book is written with impartial¬ 
ity and I believe is a true and faithful account of 
the facts. , 

QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS. 

One day the master of a school said to his pupils, 
as follows 

“ You knbw that I am desirous of giving you 
religious instruction, which shall be plain and prac¬ 
tical; but I find it very difficult to do this, for it is 
long since I was young, and I have forgotten how 
young persons think and feel on these subjects. 
Now I have thought that if you will write questions, 
or mention difficulties or state any thing which 
you think will help me by guiding me in my re¬ 
marks, I think it will be better for us all. How 
many would like to try this experiment?” 

A great many hands were raised. 

Then the teacher took a great number of small 
pieces of paper, and distributed them among the 
scholars*. He said also that he did not wish any 
one to write, unless they themselves chose to do it. 
One of the scholars then rose and said. 

“Can we write more than one question ?” 

Teacher. “ Yes ; though perhaps it will be best 
to write only one to-day, and I will try at some fu¬ 
ture time to give you another opportunity.” 

After a few minutes the papers were all collect¬ 
ed and read, and remarks made upon each. The 
following are some specimens. 


First Question. 

“ The Scriptures declare that “ we have not an 
High Priest who cannot be touched with the feel¬ 
ing of our infirmities, but was in all points tempted 
like as we are, yet without sin,” and yet I do not 
recollect any passage where it represents Christ, 
as suffering from disease. Please explain to me 
the propriety or impropriety, of considering him 
afflicted with sickness.” 

Teacher. “ I do not remember that the Saviour 
was ever sick ; do you think he was.” j . 

Pupils. “ No Sir.” 

Teacher. ** But you will observe that the evils 
of sickness are bodily pain ^nd a feeling of exhaus¬ 
tion or weariness. Did our Saviour ever suffer 
these ?” 

Pupils. “ Yes Sir.” ' ^ 

Teacher. “ When did he ever feel bodily pain ?” 

Pupils. “ When he was upon the cross.” 

Teacher. “And when did he feel fatigue?” 

Pupils. “ Very often. When he was by the 
well in Samaria.” 

Teacher. “ Yes; and thus you perceive that he 
suffered all which any persons suffer in sickness, 
and can consequently fully sympathize with us at 
such times.” 

Question Second. 

“ Is it possible for a person to be a Christian 
who ever forgets prayer, particularly if he forgets 
it twice in succession ?” 

Teacher . “ To forget prayer is an evidence eith¬ 

er that the person is entirely destitue of piety, or 
that he has wandered from God. . It is however 
very difficult to say how great a sin one can be left 
to commit, while it is yet possible, that there is a 
spark of grace in his heart.” 

“ Peter, you know, deliberately denied the Sa¬ 
viour Jhree times, and yet he was probably sin¬ 
cerely attached to him. This was however, in cir¬ 
cumstances of strong temptation.” 

Question Third. I 

“ How is it possible for one person to pray with 
another, as they do not know what the other will 

sa ? ? ” ... . ! 

Teacher. It is said that, during the revolution-! 
ary war, the British soldiers who were stationed ini 
Boston troubled the boys on the common, by des¬ 
troying their forts of snow. The boys resolved on i 
going in a body to the general, to remonstrate | 
against the injustice of the soldiers. Now which 1 
do you think would be most effectual, for them all 
to go in a body, or for only one to go?” 

Pupils. “ For all to go.” 

Teacher. “Why?” The pupils hesitate. 

Teacher. “ Suppose all should go, could more 
than one speak at a time ?” 

Pupils . “ No Sir.” 

Teacher. “What good then would it do, for 
more than one to go?” The pupils still hesitate. 

Teacher. “I presume you understand, though 
you cannot express it. The reason is this;—if they 
all should go, the general would perceive that they 
all joined in the request; as they would actually 
join in it. It is indeed true, that they would not 
know precisely what the boy who should speak to 
the general would say ; but they would understand 
the object, would be interested in what should be 
said by the speaker and would join cordially in it. 
It is thus with prayer. The congregation un¬ 
derstand the general object for which the minister 
comes to the throne of God. If they are interested 
in it, they unite c.*dially in the words which are 
uttered.” 

1 will give some farther specimens of these ques¬ 
tions and answers in a future number of the Com- 
panion._ 


NISOSLLANT. 


Anecdote .—During the childhood of Thomas 
Reader, (who commenced his pastoral work at 
Weymouth, 1755, and finished it at Taunton, 
1794,) a person being on a visit at his father’s, 
Thomas was appointed to sleep with him. After 
the gentleman had retired to his chamber, the pi¬ 
ous little boy knocked at the door requestiog him 


to let him go through his room to an inner closet, 
which he used to frequent for the exercise of pray¬ 
er. The conscience of the visiter severely smote 
him. “ What,’” thought he, “ is this little child 
so anxious to obtain a place for devout retirement, 
while I have never prayed in my life?” It led him 
to serious reflections, which, through the Divine 
blessing, were the happy means of his conversion; 
and he afterwards became not only a true Christian, 
but a valuable minister of the Gospel. 

Barktr't Parent’t Monitor, p. 23. 


POBTRTi 


SABBATH MORNING. 

Welcome, welcome, quiet morning— 

I’ve no task, no toil to day ! 

Now the Sabbath morn returning, 

Says a week has passed away. 

Let me think how time is gliding; 

Soon the longest life departs} 

Nothinghuman is abiding. 

Save the love of humble hearts; ■ 

Love to God, and to our neighbour 

Makes our purest happiness; * 

Vain the wish, the care, the labor, 

Earth’s poor trifles to possess. 

Swift my childhood’s dreams are passing, 

Like the startled doves they flv, 

Or bright clouds, each other chasing, 

Over yonder quiet sky. 

Soon I’ll hear earth’s flattering story, 

Soon its visions will be mine— 

Shrill I covet wealth and glory ? 

Shall I bow at pleasure’s shrine? 

No my God—one prayer I raise thee, 

With sincere.$nd happy heart, 

Never let me cease to praise thee— 

Never from thy fear depart. 

Then, when years have gathered o’er me, 

And the world is sunk in shade, 

Heaven’s bright realm will rise before me, 

There my treasure will be laid. 

A Little Girl’s Soliloquy on her Birth-Day. 

Five years ago, a little speechless babe, 

Helpless and sad, on nurse’s lap I lay f 
My infant heart to each soft feeling dead. 

My soul unus’d, my lips untaught, to pray. 

But now, O Lord, that infant heart can prize. 

Those speechless lips delight to sing thy love ; ~ 

And all my young affections learn to rise, 

To seek my Saviour in the courts above. 

O grant me faith to give each circlingyear, 

With all its hopes, and all its cares to thee ; 

My breast alike from ev’ry slavish fear, 

Alike from pride and sinful passions free ! 

And grant me strength to choose the humble path, 

In which the lowly, mild Redeemer trod, 

When He for sinful man endur’d the wrath. 

To gain the grace, of our offended God! 

Like Him may I, with meek and patient mind, 

The way of life, the narrow way pursue, 

To do, to bear, to wait thy will resign’d! 

To man as faithful as to Jesus true ! 

And when the gloomy shades of death descend. 
And nature shrinks amidst the last alarms, 

Dear Lord, from heav’n in smiling mercy bend. 
And snatch my trembling spirit to thine arms ! 

ADDRESS TO AN INFANT. 

Sweet Infant, when I gaze on thee, 

And mark thy spirit's bounding lightness. 

Thy laugh of playful ecstacy. 

Thy glance of animated brightness,— * 

How beautiful the light appears 
OfReason in her first revealing*, 

How blest the boon of opening years, 

Unclouded hopes, unwither’d feelings ! 

Thou hast not felt Ambition's thrall, 

Thou dost not sigh for absent treasure*; 

Thy dark eye beams in joy on all, 

Simple and artless are thy pleasures; 

And should a tear obscure iliy bliss, 

I know the spell to soothe thy sadness, 

The magic of thy father's kiss 

Can soon transform thy grief to gladness. 

- The world, my fair and frolic boy, 

May give thy feelings new directions, 

But may its changes ne’er destroy 
The fervor of thy warm affections ! 

Still may thy glad, contented eyes 
Smile on each object they are meeting. 

Yet, most of earthly blessings, prize 
A parent's look—a parent’s greeting! 

And, oh ! may He. whose boundless lore 
Excels the ken of human blindness. 

The wisest Father's care above— 

Beyond the fondest mother’s kindness — 

Teach thy young heart for Him to glow, 

Thy ways from sin and sorrow sever, 

And guide thy steps in peace below, 

To realms where peace endures forever ! 
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THE HISTORY OF THE PILGRIMS. 

Pr a Grandfather’s Story of the Fiist Settlers of New England. 
Revised by the Publishing Committee.. Printed by T. R. 
Marvin, for the Massachusetts Sabbath School Union. De¬ 
pository, No. 47, Cornhill, Boston. 

The above picture represents the landing of the 
Pilgrims, at the first settlement of this country. 
The place where they landed is now called Ply¬ 
mouth. It was then desolate, and uninhabited ex¬ 
cept by a few Indians. The first party of the Pil¬ 
grims came over in one ship; called the 44 May¬ 
flower.” It is to be seeu in the picture out in the 
harbor. There are. Islands beyond, where the Pil¬ 
grims had gone ashore before they came to the 
main-land. 

You will observe that the ship is at a distance 
on the water, and the men come from it to the 
shore in a boat. They landed on a rock, which 
is to be seen in the picture and which is preserved 
now in Plymouth with great care, and is called the 
Forefather's rock. The Pilgrims arrived in win¬ 
ter. It will be observed that the trees and the 
ground are covered with snow. They had to build 
their houses, and defend themselves as well as they 
could against the cold, and against the Indians un¬ 
til the next spring. 

Notwithstanding all their efforts and precautions 
however, they suffered very much, and a large 
number died from hunger and cold. But more 
ships came the next summer, bringing men and 
provisions, and in a few years the colony was com¬ 
fortably established. The book whose title is pla¬ 
ced at the head of this article gives a full account 
of this remarkable enterprise. It is written in a 
very interesting style and in a judicious manner. 

M Mr. AUerton. When the Pilgrims had deter¬ 
mined upon removing to America, the next thing 
was to agree among themselves who should go first: 
for they could not all leave Holland very well at 
once. On the whole, it seemed best that the young¬ 
er part of the congregation, and their families, 
should go before the rest, because they were strong 
and better able to bear hardships : and that the 


others should live in Holland till a settlement was 
begun in America. As soon as this question was 
settled, those who were to go, immediately set 
about getting ready for their voyage. Several of 
the richest of them sold their estates, and put the 
money together. With this, they bought one small 
ship in Holland, called the Speedwell, and hired 
another larger one in London, named the Mayflow¬ 
er. When all things were ready for their depar¬ 
ture, the whole congregation joined in keeping a 
day of fasting and prayer. On that solemn day, 
Mr. Robinson .preached from these words of Ezra 
viii. 21. 44 1 proclaimed a fast there, at the river 

Ahava, that we might afflict our souls before our 
God, to seek of him a right way for us, and for our 
little ones, and for all our substance.” 

44 After this they left the city of Leyden, accom¬ 
panied by most of their friends, and went to a 
small town called Delft Haven, where the Speed¬ 
well lay waiting for those who were going in her. 
The other ship, and all who were expecting to sail 
in her, were at Southampton, In England. The 
Pilgrims spent one night at Delft Haven, in Chris¬ 
tian conversation, with very little sleep. The next 
day, which was the 2d of July, 1620, the wind be¬ 
ing fair, the Pilgrims went on board, and their 
friends went with them. O, it was hard to part! 
for they knew not that they should ever meet again 
in this ulorld ; as indeed many of them never did. 
Tears and sighs, and prayers, and blessings, all 
mingled in this parting scene. Even the strangers 
who stood upon the shore, could not help weeping 
at the sight. But the wind and tide, which wait 
for no one, did not allow them to stay any longer; 
so falling down upon their knees in player, their 
beloved minister commended them to the care of 
that God, who was able to keep them safe amidst 
all the dangers of th$ deep, and the perils of the 
wilderness. They then embraced each other, and 
parted. The Speedwell, with a fair wind, was soon 
out of sight, on her way to Southampton; and Mr. 
Robinson, with those who Remained in Holland, 
went hack to Leyden. 

“Emetine. But I thought Mr> Robinson was 
going with them. Didn’t they have any minister 
then ? 

t( Mr. AUerton.. Mr. Robinson wanted to go, 
but as the largest part of his church stayed behind, 
he thought it was his duty to stay with them, till 
they should all go. But just as the Pilgrims were 
going to sail, he wrote them a very kind letter in 
which he gave them much good advice. He said 
he should still be present with them by his love and 
earnest longing after their welfare, though he was 
constrained for a while to be bodily absent; and that 
he had much rather bear his part of their first diffi- 
cultie«,if he were not held hack by strong necessity. 
44 Make account of me, in the mean time,’* says lie, 
44 as a man divided in myself with great pain, and 
having my better part with you.’* But their elder, 
Mr. Brewster, went with them. 

<4 Emetine. Does elder mean minister ? 

u Mr. AUerton. No; not exactly. Elders, at 
that time, were persons chosen to assist the minis¬ 
ter in ruling the church, and taking care of it. On 
this account they were called ruling elders, to dis¬ 
tinguish them from ministers themselves, who were 
sometimes called elders. They were required to 
be wise and good men. It was a part of their busi¬ 
ness, to see that the members of the church behav- 
ed like Christians, and to reprove them if they did 
not. Mr. Brewster used-to do all this, and much 
more. After they left Holland for America, he 
preached to them regularly on the Sabbath, and 
prayed with them when they were sick, end did all 
that a minister could do. 


44 Let us now follow these Pilgrims on their wa¬ 
tery way across the ocean, and see what befel them 
there. On the 5th of August, the two ships sail¬ 
ed from Southampton, but they had not gone far, 
before the Speedwell began to leak,and the captain 
said he was afraid to go any farther. So both 
ships returned, and the leaky ship was examined 
and mended. Again they set out together, and 
sailed about three hundred miles, when the same 
ship began to leak again : and back they had to go 
the second time ! 

44 Edward. How discouraging this was! It 
really seemed as if Providence opposed their going, 
to America. 

44 Mr. AUerton. We must be careful, my son, 
hpw we take wrong views of Divine Providence. 
When we succeed well with any undertaking, we 
cannot be certain from this, that God is pleased 
with our doings: for prosperity has ruined many a 
person. Nor when we are disappointed in our 
plans, can we tell from this alone, that God dis¬ 
likes our conduct: for the greatest disappointments 
often turn out to be the greatest blessings. Some¬ 
times God seems to disappoint his people, on pur¬ 
pose to wean them from this world, and fit them for 
heaven. You remember what troubles pious Da¬ 
vid had, and what he said respecting them. “ Be¬ 
fore I was afflicted I went astray; but now have I 
kept thy word.” The Pilgrims thought ail these 
trials were sent for their good, and therefore were 
not discouraged. The whole company judged it 
best to leave the leaky ship, and to let as many of 
her company get into the other vessel, as could be 
accommodated there. The Mayflower could not 
take them all, therefore some must-be left. So 
here, you see, was another sad parting. 

41 On the 6th of September, the Mayflower, com¬ 
manded by Captain Jones, put to sea for the last 
time, all alone, with one hundred and one Pilgrims 
—a small and feeble band—crossing a stormy ocean 
late in the year—a terrible winter coming on—their 
wives and children with them—going to a strange 
and savage land ! Precious cargo ! 

44 Father Allerton’s voice began to falter here, 
and he remained for a few moments in solemn si¬ 
lence—his eyes fast closed. Never before, in my 
life, did I contemplate the Pilgrims with such feel¬ 
ings. I seemed, for the moment, to behold the 
millions of their posterity, and all the wealth and 
grandeur of New England, and the political and 
religious destiny of all America, lodged in one frail 
ship, tossed on the angry waves of a stormy ocean I 

44 Precious cargo!” repeated Father AUerton, 
and paused again. 

44 Never,” said 1, 44 did the Atlantic ocean bear 
on its bosom such a valuable burden from the mines 
of Potosi. It has been W’ell said by a good man, 
that God, the great .Husbandman of the world, 
sifted three kingdoms , that he might plant the 
American wilderness with the finest wheat ” 


NABBATIVB. 


SALLY WILSON* 
a true story. — Concluded. 

Two days passed away before I was able to see 
and converse with my friend ; but as early as pos¬ 
sible I hastened to see her. With no indifferent 
feelings, I enquired for Sally ; and with Mrs. ft—*s 
leave, repaired to her chamber. I found her seat¬ 
ed by a table, with one finger folded between the 
leaves of her Bible. Her countenance was serene, 
as the twilight of a summer's evening—Never shall 
I lose the recollections of that hour. Never shall 
I forget the thrilling emotions of my heart, as she 
raised upon me her full dark eyes, and rose to em- 
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braoe me. The joy, the triumph of an emancipated 
spirit, shone over her face, and she evinced that 
she was indeed sitting at the feet of Jesus, clothed, 
and in her right mind. 

“ Dear, dear Eliza/’ said she, “ never before 
was I so rejoiced to see you; 1 long to tell you 
what the Lord hath done for my soul. The note 
that I sent you, two days ago, was dictated by a 
restless desire to see you. The distress of my 
mind had greatly increased, and I seemed to des¬ 
pair of finding relief, as 1 always had before, by 
pouring my tale of woe into your ear of sympathy, 
and confiding all my sorrows to your affectionate 
heart. I looked for you with impatient expectation, 
till late in the evening. Finding that I must be 
disappointed, I entered my chamber with a feeling 
of wretchedness and desertion, that I can never 
describe. Throwing myself into a chair, I involun- 
taiily exclaimed, 1 am forsaken of God and man 
—an outcast, and friendless, with no eye to pity, no 
arm to save; and for a while gave myself up to 
deep and dreadful thought. Rousing me up a little, 
the enquiry returned, is there no hope? no hope ? 
when these words, gentle as the dews of heaven, 
breathed through my soul; 1 there is forgiveness with 
Him, that he may be feared ’let not your heart be 
troubled; ye believe in God believe also in me.’ 
The storm of my spirit was hushed, and I yielded 
myself to the winning influence of these precious 
words. They came with power and newness of 
impression to my soul. I regarded them as ad¬ 
dressed to me, as really as though an audible voice 
from heaven had announced the fact. With a joy 
I cannot express, I yielded myself into the hands 
of my Saviour: I said, Here I*ord I give myself to 
thee ; tis all that I can do, Since then 1 have en¬ 
joyed a peace of mind of which 1 knew nothing be¬ 
fore ; and my heart has uttered only language of 
praise and thanksgiving.” 

My joy was unmingled, as I heard these simple 
unaffected statements from my friend. I found she 
had learned the sweet language of Canaan, and 
commenced her journey thitherward. 

Now, my dear Sally, said I, we are doubly sisters : 
as we have been pleasant to each other in our com¬ 
panionship, in sin and folly, we cannot be less so, 
if through the great mercy of God, we are brought 
to the knowledge of the Saviour, and our feet are 
turned into the way of life. 

“ O no,” she replied, “ I feel that my largest de¬ 
sires ate gratified, now that we see and feel alike. 
How often have I mourned and wept in secret, 
that I was deprived'of my dear parents and all my 
dear friends; and murmured at those dealings of my 
kind and gracious Father, which I now see have 
all been ordered in infinite wisdom, and happily 
adapted to bring my wayward and rebellious spirit 
into submission and obedience.” 

” Yes/’ said I, “ and how strikingly in your case 
is the promise verified, ‘ When my father and my 
mother forsake me then the Lord will take me up.” 

This was a day of precious, memory to us both ; 
even now the impression of it is distinct and lively 
on my heart. During all the period Sally remain¬ 
ed in the neighborhood, she was my chosen com¬ 
panion. The principles which now swayed her 
heart, developed a character lovely and attractive 
in its aspect, and which it was her daily care to 
conform to the precepts of the gospel. She was 
diligent in the performance of her duties, and seized 
with avidity, every opportunity offered her for in¬ 
struction at school. But her application was at 
the expense of her health. Near the close of this 
period, the vigor of her constitution seemed impair¬ 
ed, and her health became delicate, and it was 
thought best that she should suspend her studies. 
She did so, and the suspension was final. O,how lit¬ 
tle did I suppose, as I handed her books from her 
desk, to the servant who came for them, that her 
pcbool-going days were numbered; that we were 
no more to go on together in our exercises; that 
* while I should be permitted still longer to pursue 
those studies which form such an important and 
necessary part of preparation for futore life, she 
should be directed to bend her footsteps into the 
shaded, and often dark declivity, through pain and 


weakness, down into the regions of death, and 
through the grave, to eternity. But thus it was 
ordered by “ Him who seeth the end from the be¬ 
ginning.” Fora while the change proved saluta¬ 
ry, and she was indulging herself with the hope 
of entering with renewed vigor* upon the studies 
she had left. But just at this time she was called to 
the trial of a third removal, and was placed with 
a relative whom she had never seen, at some dis¬ 
tance in the north. This was a severe trial to her 
faith ; she shrunk instinctively from the necessity of 
being again exposed to the cold, scrutinizing waze 
of strangers. She mourned over her state of de¬ 
pendant orphanage: although she steadily repelled 
every rising murmur of discontent; and the uni¬ 
form cheerfulness of her countenance and deport¬ 
ment, would lead a superficial observer to conclude, 
that sorrow had never been an inmate of her bosom. 

But Sally had no reason to regret the change 
made in her situation ; for the lady with whom 
she now resided, took an affectionate interest in her 
concerns, and bestowed upon her those attentions 
and little offices of kindness, which were quickly 
and gratefully appreciated by her young friend. 
The Christian principles which Sally had labored to 
cultivate amid much discouragement and outward 
opposition, were carefully nurtured and cherished 
by this “mother in Israel.” But the time was draw¬ 
ing near, when this lovely disciple of Jesus was to 
be transplanted to a more congenial soil. The 
symptoms of consumption, which some time before 
had worn an alarming aspect, returned with a char¬ 
acter much more decided and immoveable. The 
skill of the physician, and all the tender care and 
attentions of her kind friend, were carefully array¬ 
ed against this inveterate disease ; but they could 
not stay its progress. And after a few alternations 
of hope and fear, they were compelled to see this 
beauteous flower fade away. Mrs. A. mourned 
that she was so soon to be deprived of her charge; 
that a child of so much promise could stay no long¬ 
er to give her influence and her testimony in favor 
of that religion, which was now all her consolation 
and support. 

It was some time before Sally realised that con¬ 
sumption was actually preying upon her delicate 
frame. She had long felt a degree of weariness and 
lassitude, the cause of which she could not under¬ 
stand. She exercised in various ways; but noth¬ 
ing could bring back to her the life and animation 
she formerly enjoyed. Mrs. A. soon felt it to be 
her duty to inform her of the nature of her com¬ 
plaints, her own fears, and the opinion of the phy¬ 
sician. She was convinced from carefully watch¬ 
ing her feelings, that she could do this without any 
danger of unfavorable consequences to her health. 
She believed that her hopes were resting on an un¬ 
failing foundation—that they were never to be shak¬ 
en by any changes that were to take place in the 
frail tenement of her immortal spirit. And she 
judged rightly: for when she announced the true 
state of her health, she did not see her unmoved, 
to be sure,—but she saw her timorous spirit quick¬ 
en its energies, and hover around the blessed 
hopes of the gospel; and these she found to be “all 
her salvation and all her desire.” 

The thought of appearing before a holy God, in 
a fixed, unalterable state, was to her mind invested 
with awful solemnity, and it led her to “great 
searchings of heart.” She carefully retired into the 
chambers of her own bosom, to look at all the 
motives that hadcontroled her conduct, and which 
alone could determine her character, as right or 
wrong in the eyes of Him, before whom she expect¬ 
ed soon to appear. This examination resulted in 
a settled peace, which was scarcely for a moment 
disturbed, during the remainder of her life. 

1 saw her but once during her illness; but the 
interview I enjoyed, was one of peculiar interest. 
It brought to my mind a deeper impression of the 
power and blessedness of religion, than I ever felt 
before. I was shocked with her wasted appear¬ 
ance, and the livid impress of death on her face. 
She observed my emotion, and sweetly inquired, 
“ Why are you disturbed ? there is nothing here to 
fear. When the work of death, which you see be¬ 


gun in this poor tabernacle, is completed, I shall be 
relieved from the pains of mortality, and perfectly 
blessed in the presence of our Saviour. I am not 
afraid to die. I trust I am daily comforted with 
the presence of Him who hath brought life and 
immortality to light in the gospel; and with bie 
presence, it will be sweet to pass even / through 
the valley of the shadow of death !” ’ I asked her 
if she had no desire to live longer and enjoy the 
sweets of life? She replied, “ not when I see and 
feel such evidence of my Father’s will to take me 
home; and the thought that when 1 am removed, 

I shall sin no more, reconciles me to the thought 
of leaving all I love below, It is sweet to live and 
labor in the service of God, but mine has been a 
life of sin ; all that I have done has been so fraught 
with imperfections, that pain, instead of pleasure, 
is ever blended in the retrospect. Eliza, it is on¬ 
ly when I can escape from myself, that I feel com¬ 
fortable ; and this I can do the most effectually, by 
looking at the cross of Christ The wonders there 
unfolded, show me my own insignificance, and 1 
lose myself in the fullness of salvation, which I 
see provided for you and me and all the world.” 

True, I remarked, this should ever be our conso¬ 
lation; but the thought of death, the mysterious 
change, the new mode of existence, when separa¬ 
ted from this body which has been loved and cher¬ 
ished so long, often fills my mind with dread. 

“ I used,” said she “ to feel so too ; but my fears 
are all withdrawn. I am not afraid to go where 
Christ leads the way. He has passed through the 
grave, and more than this, has promised to be with 
his children in their hour of greatest need ; and as 
for this body, so great is its weakness, I think I 
shall love to have it quietly laid down to rest. It 
is now but a very imperfect medium through which, 
as an intelligent being, 1 enjoy any happiness; and 
in our best estate, it is only a medium. Why then 
should we love it so much ? The immortal spirit, 
in the hands of Christ, is happier far when escaped 
from this clay, than it can ever be while taberna¬ 
cling here.” 

Thus with an angel serenity, did this child of 
suffering look into the grave, and forward into the 
unseen world. I could not but feel, “O, that my 
soul were in her soul’s stead.” I enquired, What 
message shall I carry for you to our mutual associ¬ 
ates at N. For a moment she seemed lost in thought; 
then raising herself a little on her pillow, she re¬ 
joined, “ Tell them that the religion of Jesus is the 
only thing that can give them satisfaction in life, 
or hope and peace in death ;—that I hope to meet 
them all in a better world.” 

The deepest solemnity rested on my mind as I 
parted from this dear friend, never to meet her 
again, till we were both landed on the shores of 
eternity. The near views of another world obliged 
me to regard all terrestrial things, according to 
their relative insignificance; and I prayed for 
grace to spend the remainder of life allotted to me, 
more acceptably to God than I had done. A few 
weeks after my return home, a letter announced to 
me* that Sally was no more. Death came over her, 
gentle as the dews of evening, and her spirit enter¬ 
ed into that rest that remains for the people of God. 


MOIALXT7. 


WAR. 

Henry. Oh mother, mother ! Hark don’t you 
hear the Soldiers? There! they’ve stopped just 
before our door. Oh! mother let me run and see 
them. 

Mother . Why do you like to look at soldiers, 
Henry ? 

Henry . Oh! they’re dressed up so fine and 
match along so strait; and then the music plays 
so beautiful. Oh ! I wish I was a soldier. How I 
would march and shoot off my gun and draw my 
sword! Mother, let me be a soldier when I grow 
lip to bet man ? 

Mother . Then you wish to kill and wound your 
fellow-creatures, or be killed or wounded yourself, 
jost because you should be dressed fine, and march 
to beautiful music* 
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Y6 tJT fl'S COMPANION. 


Henry . But you know mother ’tis no harm to 
kill people in battle, and may be I should’nt be 
killed. 

Mother . Why do people go to war, Henry ? 

Henry . I don’t know. What is the reason, 
mother T 

Mother . For the same reason I suppose that two 
single men go out to fight a duel, or for the same 
reason that people knock each other down and fight 
and abuse each other. Because they are angry 
and will not forgive each other as the Bible tells 
them, but challenge each other to fight. 

Henry. But when they all go together you know 
it is not so bad. 

Mother. Then when ten or twenty thousand 
poor creatures are some killed, some dying, some 
desperately wounded ; it is not so bad as if only 
one man was killed. 

Henry. Ten or twenty thousand , mother! Why! 
Do they ever kill so many as that? 

Mother. You have heard of the great battle of 
Waterloo. After that battle there were thirty thou* 
sand wounded men lying in one town. Think of 
the tears and groans and dying agonies of these 
poor men. 

Henry. That was a great battle, was it not, 
mother T How proud they must have felt wheu 
they got the victory. 

Mother. And how do you think the poor wid¬ 
ows and fatherless children felt when they saw the 
troops coming home and looked for those who were 
dressed up so finely, and marched off to such beau¬ 
tiful music, but looked in vain, for oh 1 they lay 
bleeding corpses on the field of battle. Many 
thousands of little children have been left to want 
and distress, and their poor broken hearted mothers 
have been obliged to work hard to support them, 
because of this glorious War. 

Henry. Mother, I did not think about all that. 

Mother. Neither did you think, my son, of all 
the wicked practices learned by soldiers when 
they are all thrown together away from home : how 
many a young man goes away from his mother and 
sisters and if he is not killed iu battle, comes back 
a poor drinking, swearing, miserable creature, who 
never speaks of God or religion but to laugh at 
them. 

Henry. I wonder how many people have been 
killed in war. 

Mother , The number issaid to be fourteen thou¬ 
sand millions (14,000,000,000.) Within the pre¬ 
sent generation, 5,600,000 have been swept into 
eternity. In the wars of Buonaparte, three millions 
of the French people were destroyed ! # and you, my 
eon, wish to be a soldier! You must die, Henry. 
Do you wish to die peaceably, having some dear 
friends round you to close your eyes, while you give 
up your soul sweetly to God that gave it ? Or would 
you like to die amid roaring cannon and oaths and 
shrieks and dying groans, your whole soul full of 
cursing and bitterness and wrath, and your hands 
dyed in the blood of your fellow creatures ? Oh 
what a state in which to appear before God ! 

Henry. Oh mother. I'll not be a soldier. 

[ Wetter n 8. 8. Messenger. 

• See Dick'* Philosophy of Religion, page 807. 

BIOORAPH T. _ 

SIR WILLIAM HERSCHEL. 

This eminent astronomer was born at Hanover 
in 1738. His father was a musician. At the age 
of fourteen he was placed in the band of the Han¬ 
over regiment of guards. About the year 1758 he 
proceeded with a detachment of his regiment to 
England, accompanied by his father, who, after a 
short stay returned to his native country, leaving 
bis son in England. For several years he obtained 
a subsistence by his musical talents, devoting his 
leisure hours to the study of the English and Ital¬ 
ian languages; he also made some progress in the 
Greek and Latin. The bent of hie inclination du- 1 
ring this period, was however,* principally directed 
to mathematics and astronomy; and frequently af¬ 
ter n barrassing day of fourteen or sixteen hours/ 


occupied in his professional avocations, he would 
seek relaxation, if such it might be termed, in ex¬ 
tending his knowledge in his favorite pursuits. 

Having in the course of extensive reading made 
some discoveries which awakened his curiosity, he 
commissioned a friend in London to procure him a 
telescope of large dimensions, but the price being 
above his limited means, he resolved to construct 
one himself. After innumerable disappointments he 
completed a five feet Newtonian reflector. The 
success of his first attempt encouraged him to fresh 
efforts, and in a short time he made telescopes 
from seven to twenty feet. As a proof of his per¬ 
severance, it is said, that in perfecting the object 
mirror for his seven feet instrument, he finished 
two hundred before he produced one that satisfac¬ 
torily answered his purpose. 

As hialove for the study of astronomy increased, 
he gradually lessened his professional engagements, 
and in 1779 he commenced a regular review of 
the heavens, star by star. In the course of eight¬ 
een months’ observation he remarked that a star, 
which had been recorded by former astronomers 
as a fixed star, was gradually changing its position ; | 
and after much attention he was enabled to ascer¬ 
tain that it was an undiscovered planet. He com¬ 
municated the fact to the Royal Society, who elect¬ 
ed him a fellow, and decreed him their annual gold 
medal. This great discovery was made on the 
thirteenth of March, 1781, and bestowed on that 
planet the name of Georgium Sidus, in compliment 
to the king, who in consequence of his merit set¬ 
tled on him a handsome salary, which enabled him 
to relinquish his professional occupations, and de¬ 
vote himself wholly to the study of astronomy. 

He shortly afterwards fixed his permanent resi¬ 
dence at Slough, near Windsor, where, in the 
hope of facilitating and extending his researches, I 
he undertook to construct a telescope of forty feet, 
which was completed in 1787. With the aid of 
this ponderous instrument, assisted by others ofj 
more manageable size, he continued to enrich the j 
stores of astronomical science. , In these researches 
he was materially assisted by his sister, Miss Caro¬ 
line Herschel, who was equally devoted to the study 
which has immortalized her brother. 

In 1793 he announced the discovery of a volca¬ 
nic mountain in the moon, and four years after¬ 
wards communicated the account of two other vol- 
conoes in that orb, which appeared in a state of 
eruption. Showing these apparent eruptions at 
one time te a gentleman, the latter exclaimed, that 
he not only saw the fire but the smoke. 

It will be impossible in a sketch 4ike the present, 
and perhaps also superfluous to detail the many 
important discoveries which have been made by 
this great astronomer; they are well known to the 
scientific world. By his labors he is justly esteem¬ 
ed as the most celebrated man of his age. Vari¬ 
ous public bodies testified their respect for his tal¬ 
ents, and his sovereign conferred on him the hon¬ 
or of knighthood. 

Sir William died on the 23d of August, 1822, 
leaving behind him an unblemished reputation in 
private life. His name will descend to posterity 
as one of the greatest astronomers of the age in 
'which he lived. [Youth's Miscellany. 

_ THB WUXSBEY. 

RESOLUTIONS* 

Hester. Mamma, to-tnorrow is Sarah’s birth¬ 
day : shall I go there 1 

Mamma. Yes my dear. 

Hester. And Edward and John too? 

Mamma. Yes, my dear. 

Hester. That is good 1 We shall have a fine 
time: Oh, how I wish to-morrow was come! Don’t 
you, mamma t 

Mamma. No, my child. 

Hester. Why not, mammal Is it wicked to 
wish for to-morrow t 

Mamma. What made you ask that question, 
Hester! 

Hester. Why, mamma, when I first spoke to you 
about Sarah's birth-day, you looked pleased; but 


I when I wished for to morrow, you did not look an- 
I gry to be sure; but still there was something the 
matter; you did not smile any more.—Now tell 
me, mamma, am I tight 1 was it naughty to wish 
for to-morrow 1 

Mamma. When you mentioned your cousin’s 
birth-day, my dear, I was pleased to see that you 
were happy in her company ; because I thought, if 
my little Hester loves so good a girl as Sarah, per¬ 
haps in time she may become like her. But you 
altered my thoughts sadly when you exclaimed in 
that angry and impatient tone, “ I wish to-morrow 
was come.” 

Hester . Yes, mamma ; I knew that it was l who 
made that pretty smile vanish. Well! it is a sad 
thing to be naughty and make my dear mamma 
angry; but somehow, 1 can’t help it. It was only 
this morning, mamma, that I made up my mind 
never to make you angry again ; but I have done so 
already, and it is not nine o’clock. 

Mamma. Hester, my dear, do not cry! That 
will not mend your fault. Sit down by me, and I 
will tell you how Sarah would behave. 

Hester. No; mamma do not! I don’t want to 
hear about Sarah—it makes me angry. Toll me 
how you would have done, and then I will do so too. 
You need not shake your head, mamma; you will 
see. 

Mamma. Do not be too sure, Heiter! Remem¬ 
ber this morning’s resolution: I am afraid the next 
time you feel impatient, or angry, you will forget 
your mamma, and every thing that is good, a»d 
only follow your bad inclinations. * 

Hester. No, no, mammal do not think so! I 
will be good.—But I don’t know how it is, when¬ 
ever I am happy or I mean to 'have any thing to 
to please me—then I am naughty, and make you 
angry. I must never be happy, or I must never be 
good, one or the other. 

Mamma. No, Hester, is it very possible to be good 
and happy, both; but it is impossible to be bad 
and happy. Hester, my child, I can tell you bow 
it is. When you have any pleasure in view, you 
think of nothing else; you are so anxious to enjoy 
it that you neglect all your duties, and wish the 
time away ; then you become fretful,and make your¬ 
self and every one around you miserable. 

Hester. Forgive me this once, dear mamma, 
and I will try to be good again. 

Mamma. There is your greatest fault, Hester: 
you say you will try again. Do you not know that 
I it is impossible to be good in your own strength ! 
You must pray to God to give you strength, through 
Jesus Christ, to overcome your impatient temper,* 
and to be contented with whatever he may send 
you ; and when disappointed of one pleasure, not 
to be fretful, but to rejoice that you have so many 
other comforts left. If my little girl would do this, 
she would be enabled to amend, and would no 
more have to repent with tears her broken resolu¬ 
tions. [Children's Magazine . 
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QUESTIONS ANSWERED. 

[Continued from the last number. 

Question 4. 

“ Why is the Bible written in such a style that 
it is almost impossible for us to understand it? 
Some of the verses contradict each other; some if 
translated literally would be quite ridiculous. — Is 
this a proper question .” 

Teacher. Yes, a perfectly proper question, 
and I am very glad it is asked. 

It is true, as the writer states, that there are ma¬ 
ny passages in the Bible which it is exceedingly 
difficult to understand; there are apparent contra¬ 
dictions which have never been satisfactorily re¬ 
conciled, and in many instances the language em¬ 
ployed is in itself to say the least very singular. 

With respect to the language, I would remark 
that on many occasions, I have no doubt that ex¬ 
pressions of a singular kind were designedly chosen; 
they were intended to strike us* rather strangely, in 
order that they might make the more impression. 
For instance, in the passage this morning quoted. 
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YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


—“ Leave off Contention before it be meddled with^ Hi 

_how strange to speak of letting a thing alone be- fa 

fore we touch it. In the story of Elijah exhorting ei 
ing the Idolaters to call aloud to their God as per¬ 
haps he slept or was on a journey, we can hardly rr 
repress a smile, and undoubtedly it was designed t 
that such au absurdity should strikers as ndicu- o 

,0 Upon the subject of the difficulty of understand- I 
ing much that is written, it may be remarked that n 
this very circumstance constitutes one of the grand c 
excellencies of the Bible. It is a book which may t 
be understood by the mere child and which also » 
furnishes endless subjects of study for the aged man. 

It contains something suited to all ages and all ca- < 
pacities. We may study it throughout our whole 
life time, and yet possess but an imperfect acquain- | 
tance with its contents. Suppose it were other- t 
wise ; suppose the whole to have been written in a I 
style so plain and simple that it could have become 1 
perfectly familiar in early childhood; how soon ns i 
perusal would have ceased to be a source of enjoy- i 
ment. Whereas, as it now is, the man who makes 
the Bible his study is continually gaining some ad¬ 
ditional information, receiving some new idea and 
arriving at the correct apprehension of some hith¬ 
erto inexplicable passage. 

With respect to such texts as we cannot recon¬ 
cile with our preconceived ideas, it seems our.du¬ 
ty to receive them according to their most obvious 
sense, avoiding forced and unnatural interpreta- . 
tions. Question 5. 

‘‘Ought not religious persons to avoid unnecesa- 
ry expenses in order to save for the poor! 

This is a very difficult subject, since it is quite 
impossible precisely to draw the line between proper 
and improper expenses. Suppose we were to attempt 
to reject every article but such as are absolutely 
necessary ; to what lengths we should be carried. 
Instead of the clothes you now wear, you would 
be dressed in the coarsest and meanest of materi¬ 
als. We should have the bare floors under our 
feet, instead of this carpet. Our desks would be 
of plain unpainted pine instead of this handsomely 
varnished wood with neat baize coverings. *1 he j 
walls would have no paper, or plastering ; but the 
bare bricks would stand exposed. In short, there 
would be no end to the retrenchments. You can 
extend the same view to your food and to every 

thing else. ... , . 

As a general rule, I think it the duty of religious 
persons to avoid in every thing, an appearance of 
singularity. In their expenditures therefore, they 
should be governed by the same principle with oth¬ 
ers of their own rank. Decided extravagancies 
ought of course to be avoided by all. 


DEAF AND DUMB ASYLUM. 

Sketches from a Journal. 

Excursion to Hartford , and Visit to the Deaf and 
Dumb Asylum. 

Monday, May 10th.—Early this morning a gen¬ 
tle tap at our chamber door awakened us. We 
rose hastily, soon despatched our toilet duties, and 
in twenty minutes we were rolled away in the stage 
coach. It was early in the morning, and our fel¬ 
low-passengers, (two gentlemen beside ourselves,) 
seemed all to feel the damp chilly, sleepy, influence 
of the hour. 

There was but little said, and each one wrapping 
his coat or cloak around him, seemed to sink down 
quietly to his own reflections. The sun soon arose 
and gladdened the cold scene—but it was only a 
momentary gleam of gladness ; for heavy clouds 
soon again gathered over him, and we continued 
to have a chill, damp day. 

Our ride was through an uninteresting tract of j 
country—vegetation much more backward than we 
supposed— nothing of particular interest occurred. 

Breakfasted at Sturbridge, in a back parlor and 
without an appetite, having lost it in our lon^ride. 
Some agreeable conversation between the passen¬ 
gers. In the intervals of conversation, or when it 
turned upon topics that did not interest me,I had re¬ 
course to my book for entertainment. On the way 
we passed through Stafford, where are some me¬ 


dicinal springs. T do not know whether they are — 

famed or not—observed a large boarding-house _ 

erected near them. 

The country as we approached Hartford grew 
more pleasant, and was under better cultivation, of 

1 st Hartford is a very beautiful town, with rows da 
trees (fine large elms) waving over the princi- ca 
street. It looks very much like Hadley, only al 
hould think it larger and a place of more busi- je 
ss. We crossed the Connecticut over a long hi 
rered bridge, and were soon set down at the ho- sc 
in Hartford; in the parlor of which 1 am now cr 

iting. G< 

This afternoon we have been out to see a little sc 
the city. It seems pleasant in some parts, ei 
here are some beautiful private dwelling houses, tl 
rticularly on the hill where the Asylum is situa- c< 
d. We were very anxious to visit this Institu- c 
in, as all strangers are, but on walking up we e 
und it to be the time of vacation. This was a 
d disappointment to us; we went in however to tl 
e the building and the few pupils who remained, p 
r e first entered the girls’ parlor, a large painted q 
om with a circular table in the centre. Under p 
le window sat a group of girls at work ; they look- v 
1 very intelligent and conversed with each other v 
f very animated signs. Amongst others who v 
ime in was the unfortunate pupil, who is both \ 
eaf, dumb and blind. J 

She came in of herself \ and excepting that she 1 
ill a little for a chair, she entered without embar- ( 
issment. We saw* her thread her needle with her s 
ngtrs and tongue —and I stood close by her, to ob- I 
»rve her sew. She took her stiches by feeling . < 
'he Principal of the Asylum was not at home, or I 
suppose we should have seen some of the work of 
lese girls. 

We went into the upper chamber, to see the 1 
leeping apartment of the boys. It was in the < 
>rm of a cross, if yob suppose it to be crossed in 
he middle. It held 52 beds—single beds, and all 
ressed alike. They were arranged with great uni- 
Drmity, and perfect neatness. This garret room 
an across the whole length and breadth of the 
►uilding. At the two ends and on each side was 
; large semicircular window. The sash was made 
o slide each way, and the view from either side of 
his building, was very extensive and delightiul. 

The whole city of Hartford lay stretched before 
is on one side ; and on the other a beautiful and 
cultivated country. The far distant and blue hori¬ 
zon bounded the view. 

After feasting our eyes some time from this de¬ 
ration, we descended to the long entry again. A 
large mahogany case stood here shut up by glass 
doors. Within were arranged a number ofwork-boxes 
ofdifferent sizes,madeof the bird’s-eye maple. They 
were the workmanship of the boys. We selected 
one of the prettiest to take home. After dropping 
a trifle into the box which stood upon the table to 
collect contributions for the deaf, dumb and blind 
girl, we proceeded to visit the work-shops. 

These were brick buildings standing on the edge | 
of the play ground. But the workmen were nearly 
all gone. One boy was there making a little ves¬ 
sel. He wrote upon a slate, that he was from Wey¬ 
mouth. In the play ground were a dozen large 
boys playing at ball. They threw the ball with 
great force, and seemed very vehement and eager 
in their gestures. But it was singular to observe 
them playing in this animated manner, atad yet with 
perfeet silence. 

Not one of them could speak—all were dumb— 
but in every thing else they seemed like other boys, 
and now and then laughed very heartily. 

Washington College on the left, looked very plea¬ 
santly as we passed down the street. 

In returning we passed through the street where 
Miss Beecher’s school is situated ; but it was vaca¬ 
tion there too, and we could not visit it. As we 
reached our temporary home in the tavern, we felt, 
that although our walk had been a cold one, we 
were fully repaid for it. 

A good warm fire awaited us in our snug parlor, 
and we sat upon the sofa the remajndpr of the eve? 
nc- nipg enjoying it. S. Lucy. 


MISCELLA NY. _ 

31 eland lion .—The German reformers, at the time 
of the Diet of Augsburgh, in 1530, deeply felt the 
danger of their situation, but they committed their 
cause unto their heavenly Father, and knew that 
all things would work together for good. An af¬ 
fecting anecdote in reference to this confidence 
has been preserved. Luther and Melancthon, with 
some other divines were assembled at Torgan, to 
consult about the measures proposed to be follow¬ 
ed in their present exigencies. After having spent 
some time in earnest prayer, Melancthon was call-» 
ed out of the room. He left his companions with 
the deepest anxiety of mind apparent from his 
countenance, but shortly returned with an air of 
cheerfulness which surprised Luther; Melancthon 
exclaimed :— 

“ Let us not be discouraged ; for I have seen those 
that are a protection ar.d a defence for us, and will 
prove invincible to every foe.” Luttyer eagerly en¬ 
quired who these warriors were.—Melancthon re-* 
plied, “they are the wives of our elders and deacons, 
with their children, whose prayers 1 have just now 
witnessed—prayers which I am satisfied our God 
will hear: for the Father of our Lord Jesus Christ 
has never yet neglected them, nor can he, we may 
trust,neglect them.” While absent from the room, 

: he had seen the wives of the elders of their chur* 

• ches busily employed in the care of their families, 

• and also engaged in prayer. With them were in- 

• fants at the breast, while some children a little old-< 

. er, were presenting their youthful supplications to 
r the Lord. [History of the Church. 


Ann Mtlandhon. — Amongst the children of Me* 
lancthon, the celebrated reformer, Ann, his eldest 
daughter, who was beautiful in person, possessed 
much of her father’s genius and disposition. One 
morning as he was sitting in his house, the painful 
state of the Christian world continued to press up¬ 
on his mind and affect his spirits, till at length the 
tears gushed involuntarily from his eyes. The 
child perceiving her father’s distress, instantly 
stretched out her little hands to wipe away the faL 
ling tears, and endeavored to comfort him. Her 
manner was so affectionate that it pierced him to 
the heart, and made her ever after peculiarly dear 
to him. 

“ Honor thy father and thy mother,” is, accord¬ 
ing to St. Paul, the first commandment to which 
God has annexed a promise; which shows us of 
how much importance he,considers this duty to be. 
It is said, Dent, v, 6, And that it may go well 
with thee.” They who honor their parents, that 

is, love, reverence and obey them, take the likeli? 
est method to obtain the love of therr parents and 
the favor of God, and to secure a long and happy 
life. But if it shall go well with such as observe 
this commandment, we may remark, on the other 
hand, that it shall go ill with those who transgress 

it. Disobedient children grieve their parents, dis¬ 
please Almighty God ; “ And there is no doubt,’ 
says Dr. Clarke, “ that the untimely death of manp 
young persons are the judicial consequences o~f 

their disobedience to their parents.” 

Child'* Magazine. 

POETRY._ 

For the Youth’s Companion, 

•• He giveth food to the young raven « that cry." 
Excluded from their sheltering nest » ' 

The clamorous ravens cry, 

And with hoarse tone, and milled breast, 

In cowering clusters fly; 

Ahnndon’d by a parent’s care 
They famish’d press the sod. 

And in the wildness of despair f * 

Demand their meat of God.— 

I By Him who feeds the ravenous bird 

And guards the sparrow’s lot; 

* , Say, shall our mourning be unheard, 

I Our orisons forgot 1 

He clothes the grass tn gorgeous pride. 

He guides the winds that rove.— 

’ Aud what can from his heart divide 

' The children of his love ? H. 

Hartford , May 2d , *831. 
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“ Lord, lift thou up the light of thy countenance upon us.** 


LOUISA RALSTON; 

Or, What can I do for the Heathen 1 By the Author of The 
Stan wood Family; or History of tlie American Tract Society. 
Printed By T. It. Marvin, for the Massachusetts Sabbath 
School Union. Depository, No. 47, CornhiII, Boston. 

This little book is designed to awaken an in¬ 
terest in youthful hearts in the cause of Missions, 
and contains much which is instructive rela¬ 
tive to the various benevolent objects of the day in 
which we live. The heroine is Louisa Ralston, 
who became a Christian while young, but from pe¬ 
culiar circumstances, has been shut out from a 
knowledge of what has been doing by the Chris¬ 
tian public to evangelize the world. Her desire was 
to learn how good was to be done, and an interesting 
conversation between herself and some of her uncle’s 
children, in whose family she was a visitor, will 
show us that even the youngest child may do some¬ 
thing to promote the cause of Christ and the spread 
of his kingdom. The following conversation took 
place in the garden. 

11 Well, ,, said Oliver, a little boy of six, 44 this 
beautiful plum tree is the Ceylon plum tree , and that 
apple tree by the wall is the Bombay tree , and 
xhere’s the Sandwich Island Potatoes , and the 
Cherokee pear tree, and there’s the— 

“ Stop little enthusiast,” said Louisa, bursting in¬ 
to a hearty laugh, “ I don’t understand a word you 
«ay.** 

Oliver. Why cousin, don’t you know, Pa* sets 
apart something of every kind for Missionary pur¬ 
poses ? The Ceylon plum tree is to educate a child 
in Ceylon, and the apple tree— 

Louisa. ('Wishing to lead him on to further 
disclosures) Send the apples and plums, potatoes 
and pumpkins to Ceylon! 

Oliver. (Looking at her inquiringly.) Why, 
no, cousin; don’tAyou know how Pa’ manages ? 
He sells them for as touch as he can, and sends 
the money to the heathen. 

Louisa. But your father does not peddle them 
off himself does hfl •• 

Oliver. Oh no. He hires one of our poor 
neighbors to goto market with them, and pays him 
ten cents on a dollar for all he gets. Pa’ says it 
is doing good in two ways-—encouraging poor Sam 
to be industrious, and aiding the cause of Missions. 

Louisa. Do you not sometimes long to be a man 
yourself, and have money,-that you may be able to 
do something for the heathen T 

Oliver. I’m sure I do. I cannot do much yet, 
though I hope I shall do more next year than I 
have this. 

Louisa. You, Oliver ? You do not give any¬ 
thing, do you ? 

Oliver. Oh yes indeed, I hope so: though it 
is but a little. Just come here, cousin, do ypu see 
all those.sheep? 

Louisa. Yes. 
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Oliver. Those are Pa’s sheep; and do you see 
that little lamb frisking about with a scarlet ribbon 
round his neck ? That is my iamb. It belongs to 
the Tract Society. 

Louisa. I suppose your father gave it to you. 

Oliver. Oh no, I bought it of Pa’ with my own 
money, I am going to save it till it is a sheep, and 
then 1 shall sell it and give the money to print 
tracts with. 

Louisa. But where did you get the money to 1 
buy U with ? 

Oliver. 1 earned some of it by weeding Lucy’s 
flower-beds, while she was gone away—and some 
by running of errands for Mother and Lucy, and 
holding skeins of thread for them to wind ; and 
some of it was a part of the money my potatoes 
sold for. 

Louisa said no more—her eyes filled with tears. 
And have I, thought she, shut my heart and closed 
my purse against the wants of immortal souls,while 
even this babe can find ways and means, and self- 
denial to use them, that he may ot?ey the com- 
mandsof God, and save the souls of his fellow-men.” 

Little Oliver was but one of a large family of in- 
teHigent and interesting children. They had all 
been taught to feel for the poor perishing heathen. 
They knew that unless efforts were constantly made 
to send them Missionaries, and teachers, and the 
Bible, they would never hear of Jesus Christ. These 
children had many plans and ways of doing good, 
and their parents had taught them that to be able 
to do it effectually they must be ready and willing 
to deny themselves many little pleasures and satis¬ 
factions. We wish this book might be carefully 
read by every Sabbath School scholar and teacher, 
and by every Christian, in our land, and that all 
might imbibe much of its spirit. 


NARRATIVS. 

1 For the Youth's Companion. 

THE PIOUS GRANDFATHER. 

" Mother, I have often heard you speak of your 
grandfather; will you give me some account of 
him?” 

11 Yes, Marion ; for though I was but five years 
old when he died, yet you little know how much, 
how very deeply I am indebted to him for his kind 
care and instruction during my infant years.—My 
mother died, I have often told you, while I was an 
infant, and I was placed with my grandmother. 
She was a worthy, pious woman, and I loved her 
sincerely; but never felt for her that ardent affec¬ 
tion, that passionate fondness, which I did for my 
grandfather. He was a man of warm feelings, and 
fondly attached to children ; and my being the on¬ 
ly child of his only daughter, was a circumstance 
which rendered me very dear to him in his old age. 

He was a very pious man, and his piety was of 
the happiest character. He was always cheerful, 
always happy ; and the reason was this,—he ever 
kept Heaven In view. If he met with affliction, 
he looked forward to a world where trouble is un¬ 
known ; and if he was prospered, still he set not 
his heart on earthly good,but expected real and per¬ 
fect felicity in Heaven alone. 

Heaven was in all his thoughts, 1 heaven in his 
eyeand it is not surprising, that, soon as my in¬ 
fant tongue could lisp the word, he should teach 
me to pronounce it, and endeavor to associate 
with it some pleasant idea. And this he did by 
teaching me that it was the abode of that Being 
who made me, and who caused to exist every thing 
beautiful and lovely.—If I admired a flower, he 
would say, * God made it, Ellen.’—If I listened to 
the music of the feathered songsters, he would say, 
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* God made the birds to sing so sweetly,’ and when 
I asked in my simplicity, 4 where does God live, 
Grandpa?’ he would reply, * In Heaven, Ellen;* 
and then he would, in the simplest manner imagin¬ 
able, describe the beauties of the Heavenly world, 
till my young imagination was charmed, and I 
longed to see the place of which he had given me 
so bright an idea. 

My grandfather was an enthusiastic admirer of 
1 nature. For the cultivation of this taste, the rural 
situation of his farm, and the beautiful and varied 
scenery displayed in every part,were admirably cal¬ 
culated. Numerous were the lovely groves and 
and other haunts to which he frequently retired for 
calm contemplation, and from which he ever return¬ 
ed in a state of sweet composure and softened feeling, 
which manifested itself to all around. After 1 at¬ 
tained my fourth year, I was his constant compan¬ 
ion in his rambles. During the latter part of sum¬ 
mer, his orchard was our daily resort. It w&s sit¬ 
uated on a gentle acclivity fronting the house * and 
after we had passed the gate, loosing my hand from 
his hold, I would run up the ascent, and in all the 
gaiety of childhood, tossing my bonnet backward, 
while my curly locks waved unconfined, in the 
breeze, I would call out, 4 See, Grandpa, how 
much faster I can run than you 1’ 4 Ah, my Ellen,* 

he would reply, 4 you are young and active, but 
how soon, if life is spared, will you be old and in¬ 
firm like me; but when you are old, may you be 
happy as I am, and I will ask no more.”—I heed¬ 
ed him not, for by this time I was far from him, 
filling my apron with yellow apples ready to put in 
his basket when he arrived. While picking the 
apples from the ground, if we found one particular¬ 
ly large and fine, to teach ahd encourage me to be 
kind and generous, he would smile and say, 4 Here 
is a fine one, Ellen ; we’ll carry it to grandmother ;* 
and after our return he never failed to remind me 
if I neglected through forgetfulness to give the 
fine apples to her. During the next summer, my 
dear grandfather’s health began to decline, and 
as he drew near the grave, his hopes seemed to be¬ 
come even brighter than before ; and his anticipa¬ 
tions of heavenly felicity more lively and strong. 
He seemed perfectly assured of his admission to 
the abode of the blessed, and when he conversed 
on the subject, which he did almost hourly, he 
manifested the same confident expectation that he 
did when speaking of the accomplishment of any 
common business. 4 1 am sensible,’ he would say, 
4 that I am an imperfect and a sinful creature, and 
have ever been such ; but Jesus died for sinners, 
and I know in whom I have believed .* This last 
summer of his life is very dear to my memory. Ita 
every day occurrences, as well as its more remark* 
able events, made an impression on my tender 
mind more distinct and durable than those of tffo 
preceding summer, and to this day they are most 
precious to my remembrance, and fresh as the 
scenes of yesterday. 

There was a beautiful and retired situation, at 
the southern extremity of his farm, to which he of* 
ten led me,which seemed to possess a secret charm 
for him, and to inspire him with the most delight¬ 
ful emotions. It was a little verdant spot upon the 
top of a hill to which we were led by an easy and 
gradual ascent. The branches of the beach and 
maple, formed on all sides except that facing the 
west, a thick wall which the eye could not pene¬ 
trate. It was ever at the close of day that he led 
me to this spot,*—and now, my Marion, you will 
understand the probable reason of my fondness for 
the hour of sunset. I will describe one of our vis¬ 
its to this sequestered enclosure—one of the very 
many we paid Jo it during the summer, and jo* 
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will not wonder that the remembrance of these 
pleasures should ever be associated with the hour 
at which I enjoyed them. My grandfather’s foot 
was heard in the passage, and as he opened the 
door, the few words he spoke caused me to spring 
from my seat, dropping in my haste, my doll, and 
other playthings from my lap,and to run for my bon¬ 
net ; for never did my young heart beat with a 
higher pleasure than when I heard him say, * Come, 
Ellen; we'll take a walk.’ In a short time we 
were seated on a mossy bank within our loved re¬ 
treat : and while 1 watched the motions and listened 
to the melody of the birds whom approaching eve¬ 
ning had drawn to their-native grove, my grand¬ 
father was contemplating the beautiful prpspect be¬ 
fore us. The sun was sinking with majestic gran¬ 
deur behind the distant mountain. Upon the bo¬ 
som of the mountain, as if in sweet repose, lay the 
golden vapoury clouds, reflecting the last bright 
rays of the 4 king of day’ upon the Connecticut, 
whose calm unruffled waters glided along between 
banks covered with such luxuriant,flowery verdure, 
as to carry the reflecting spectator to the happy 
garden of Edeif. 

How often in imagination do I revisit that de¬ 
lightful spot! and how strongly does my fancy por¬ 
tray the figure of my venerable parent as he appear¬ 
ed at that time, dressed in a loose green robe; his 
thin silvery hair braided 'behind and tied with a 
broad black ribbon, and his countenance—O I can¬ 
not describe it! Then, I thought it exceedingly 
beautiful, but now, that calm and serious, yet hap¬ 
py and animated look, joined with an expression 
of such benignity and goodness, seems more than 
human,—it seems angelic ! 

Just as the sun disappeared behind the moun¬ 
tain, my grandfather broke silence and exclaimed, 

* Thus calmly shall my sun sink to rise, O how glo¬ 
riously in Heaven ! There I shall not need the 
light of the sun or of the moon, for the Lamb of 
God shall be the light of his people. And though 
I must 44 walk through the valley of the shadow of 
death, I will fear no evil/ 1 but with joy will em¬ 
brace death as my last enemy; and through grace 
I shall conquer. Then shall Heaven open wide 
her bright celestial portals, and angels conduct me 
to the presence of my God and Saviour.—And I 
shall unite with the blessed spirits of heaven in 
singing the songs of everlasting love, and shall lay 
my fingers upon the cords of my golden harp, and 
with untiring and increasing ardor join the full 
chorus of 44 Worthy is the Lamb that was slain to 
receive power,and riches, and wisdom, and strength, 
and honor, and glory, and blessing !** * Then paus¬ 
ing a few moments as his feelings became too rap¬ 
turous for expression, he took me on his knee and 
pressing me to his bosom, he^aid, And you, my 
precious babe, will not you meet me in that happy 
world? ’Tis a thorny dangerous path in which 
yon travel, but love the Saviour, and he will guide 
and guard you, and when you die, will take you to 
Heaven.’ *’ 

“O mother! what a striking comment is the 
scene you have described upon that beautiful pas¬ 
sage, 4 The hoary head is a crown of glory when 
found in the way of righteousness.*” 

4 ‘ Yes, Marion ; and my grandfather’s example 
early tai/ght me that there is a transcendant beau¬ 
ty and felicity in holiness; that they who live near 
to God, enjoy pleasures as far superior to those of 
the world as the wide-swelling ocean exceeds the 
small drop of a bucket.*** M. Roselia. 


RSLZC1ZON. 


DANGER OF DELAY. 

A short time ago there lived in the vicinity of 
Boston a young lady of amiabie character, of love¬ 
ly person and agreeable deportment. Her mind 
was awakened on the subject of religion. She felt 
she was a sinner.—The fearful consequences of 
the judgment were full in her view. In this trying 
hour, she was urged to repent, now, at once, with¬ 
out delay. She seemed to think that the terms 
were hard,—too peremptory,—although they were 
according to the word of God. When the retired 


alone, her conscience pressed her hard, and she 
came to the conclusion that she would certainly 
give up her heart to Christ, in four years. This, at 
first, gave her some ease of mind, but she soon re¬ 
flected she might not live so long as four years, 
and then, if she did not repent, she might be lost 
forever. She was again alarmed, and resolved to 
repent in three years ,* at this resolution she was 
calm for a moment, but reflecting that she might 
not live this period, she was again alarmed, and 
again resolved that in one year she would certainly 
attend to the salvation of her soul. This was a 
much shorter time, and on resolving on this period, 
she was composed for nearly a week. But reflecting 
again, a whole year was a considerable time, and 
if she should die she would be lost forever. Un¬ 
der the pressure of an awakened conscience, N she 
resolved, most solemnly, that she would, on the 
next Thursday, attend to the salvation of her soul 
and give herself to Christ. This time was so short 
and her resolution so solemn, that she seemed to 
think the work was done: but ah 1 she had still a 
wicked and deceitful heart. 

She was after this perfectly at ease. She had 
made a solemn resolution, and had fixed the time 
when she would attend to this great concern of sal¬ 
vation : here she rested. But it was a fearful and 
awful delusion. She rested short of an interest in 
Christ, and felt secure from the ravages of time and 
sickness, and from the fear of offending God, and 
from the torments of a world of wo. On Friday 
she was taken ill, and required medical aid. Noth¬ 
ing seemed to arrest the progress and violence of 
her fever: and she died on Wednesday; and on 
the very day she had fixed on to attend to the in¬ 
terests of her soul her body was laid in the silent 
tomb. She had her senses, and knew she could 
not live; but she had no hope in the Saviour. She 
said she had rejected and grieved the good Spirit, 
and he had gone, and would not alarm her, nor 
give her hope. She had no bands in her death. 
The dreadful suggestion that she had grieved away 
the Spirit, she believed to be true: but without 
any sense of its fearful consequences. 

She had enjoyed the influences of the Holy 
Spirit; she had resisted that Spirit and his gentle 
admonitions.—That Spirit had pressed on her con¬ 
science the fearful consequences of delay : still 
she delayed—and where is she now? Left! leftj 
to her own way, which she chose rather than the 
way of the Spirit of God. Oh, sinner be awaken¬ 
ed by this dreadful scene. Flee while the voice of 
God is calling you to repent!— Ch. Herald . * 


MORALITY . 


From the Chriitian Advocate. 

TRANSPLANTING. 

Some few weeks since I went into an extensive 
garden where "every tree that was pleasant to the 
sight and good for food,” that is, where every tree 
that was beautiful in its shape and color, and rich 
in the production of its fruit, grew in great luxuri¬ 
ance. And as I took my walks along the avenues 
of the garden, I observed the gardener exercising 
his skill in planting,transplanting,pruning, grafting, 
cutting down, and rooting up the different trees, 
plants and Bowers, according to his wisdom. On 
my right hand on a rising ground, not far from a 
| beautiful stream of pure water which rolled its lim- 
I pid waves along towards the ocean, grew two come- 
! ly fruit trees, whose branches promised plenty of 
fruit. The gardener appeared to take unusual in- 
terest in their prosperity. Whilst they were young 
he kindly lent them all that aid which their tender 
age required. When they were old enough to 
stand alone, he took away those props that had 
hitherto’supported them. Occasionally he used the 
pruning knife, which, though it indicated severity 
on his part, was for their benefit. After a while I 
noticed a beautiful young shoot springing up by 
their side. In external appearance it was very 
much like them. In beauty it even surpassed them, j 
and it promised as far as I could judge, to be fully 
equal to them in the richness of its foliage and 
abundance of its fruit. But after it bad put forth 


its beautiful leaves for three summers, with a few 
blossoms each year, I observed the gardener took 
it up by the roots, and planted it, as I was inform¬ 
ed, in another garden, Where the streams are much 
more pure, the air much more serene, and where 
all the trees are sheltered from every rude blast. 

After this the gardener came to me and said, 
" Sees! thou what I have done to that young shoot 
which grew so luxuriantly near those trees by the 
river?** 41 Yes sir,** said I. <4 Knowest thou,’* 
said he,“the reason of my conduct in that instance ?” 
44 1 suppose, sir,** said I, 44 it was for the best that 
you did as you did with that young tree; for I have 
always been taught to believe that it is lawful for 
the proprietor of any thing to do what he will with 
his own” 44 You are right,” said he, 44 for if I 
had suffered it to remain where it was, it would 
have been greatly injured, and would have injured 
them. And besides, it was a favorite and promis¬ 
ing young tree, I chose for that reason to place it 
beyond the reach of danger.” 

And now, my dear children, suffer me to explain 
this parable. That beautiful garden represents the 
State of Connecticut; that spot, the city of Hart¬ 
ford ; that stream, the river that runs close by the 
city. Those two trees represent two young persons 
now living in that city. One of them is the su- 
perintendant of a Sabbath school there. The oth¬ 
er is his companion in life. The young shoot rep¬ 
resents their little daughter a lovely little creature 
about three years of age, their only child.—She was 
the object of their fondest affection and the delight 
of all who knew her. Her disposition was very 
mild, and her manners remarkably engaging. She 
always attended the Sabbath school when circum¬ 
stances permitted, and loved to go to church very 
much. A few days before she was taken sick, 
she said to her mother, 44 Ma, I am going to heav¬ 
en.” And when she was dying, she frequently said, 
44 Let me go—they call me—they call me!” Thus 
died Frances Ellen, daughter of William and Par- 
thena Rogers, at the early age of three years, ejght 
months, and eight days. 

Now, my dear children, do you know who is 
meant by the gardener , and what place that 44 other 
garden** represents * 4 where all the trees are shel¬ 
tered from every rude blast?” If you do, rest 
assured he has taken her away from the evil to 
come, for he has said, 44 Of such is the kingdom of 
heaven.” 

“ As the sweet flower that scents the morn 
But withers in the rising day ; 

Thus lovely was my Elleirs dawn, 

• Thus swiftly fled her life away. 

And as the flower that early dies 
Escapes from many a coming wo. 

No lustre lends to guilty eyes, 

Nor blushes on a guilty brow : 

So the sad hour that closed her eyes 
Perhaps has spared some heavier doom ; 

Snatch’d her from scenes of guilty joys, 

Or from the pangs of ill to come.” 

Hartford , Dec. 7, 1890. __ 

. THE SABBATH 80HOOL. 


From the Philadelphia Sunday School Journal. 

THE LONDON SUNDAY SCHOOL BOY. 

One day I received a letter, by the hand of a 
sailor, who told me he 44 wished I would read it, 
and send for the little fellow.” I was quite sur¬ 
prised, and asked him to wait until I could read 
the letter. It was from my brother who lives in 
London. He wrote to me that^ an old man had 
been to his store, telling him he was an Ameri¬ 
can, who had been a long time in England, and 
wished to get back to his native land ; that bis 
wife and all his children were dead, except one 
boy, named Thomas. My brother further wrote, 
that the old man was so feeble, that a voyage in 
winter might be too much for his health, and ho 
had advised him to wait until warm weather.— 
As for little Tom, who was now twelve years 
old, he told his father he dared to say, some cap¬ 
tain of a vessel would take him passenger for a 
small sum of money; that he had agreed with 
captain Curtis to take him in his ship, and on his 
arrival in Boston, to send him to me. So I sent 
a lad down to the ship, who soon came back, with 
a ruddy looking boy, who looked very happy, and 
had a bundle under his arm. He said his father 
was a poor old chair maker, and had cried 4 chairs 
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to mend !’ in the streets of London; that he used 
to assist him ; that they tired in a garret in that 
great city, he and his father alone. 1 asked him 
if he had ever been to school. ‘Oh ! yes, sir!* 
be briskly replied, 4 I’ve been two years, 1 went 
to a Sunday school. 1 Then he showed me a 
large new Bible, with his name written in it by 
the Superintendent; a prayer book ; and several 
tracts. He took out of his pocket a letter, written 
by the Superintendent, for any one to see wher¬ 
ever Thomas might go ; saying, that he had been 
an obedient boy, a good scholar, and all good 
people were desired to be his friend. I found 
Thomas could read and spell very well, and that 
he wrote a good hand. He said his prayers night 
and morning, used no bad language, spoke of 
his dear father with tears in his eyes, and appear¬ 
ed to be a modest, good boy. All these he learn¬ 
ed at a Sunday school! Had it not been for 
them , he might have been an idle, quarrelsome, 
and wicked boy. 4 1 shall always love Sunday 
schools, 1 said little William, who had listened to 
this story, and, 4 1 want to see Thomas, for I shall 
love him too. 1 

Here is one of the hymns in one of Thomas’s 
tracts. You may read it aloud, and then commit 
it to memory for your next Sunday’s lesson. 

THE child’s MORNING HYMN. 

Soon as the sun ascends the sky, 

His light and heat to shed, 

I would not any longer lie, 

And slumber in my bed. 

With open eyes and gladsome heart, 

I welcome in the day ; 

I throw my bed-clothes all apart, 

And rise and kneel and pray. 

For when the little birds tinite 
Their morning song to raise, 

So little children should delight, , 

Their Maker’s name to praise ! 

He gare the little bird his wing*, 

On which he mounts the sky ; 

He taught him all the notes he sings, 

And built his nest on high. 

He gave me life, and to prolong 
That life, my food affords ; 

He taught my mind to think, and tongue 
To tell my thoughts in words ! 

For this, my kind Preserver, thou 
Shalt hear my frequent praise ! 

To thee I’ll early learn to bow, 

And give my youngest days. 


BBNBVOLBNOE. 


From the Philadelphian. 

A PRECIOUS LITTLE BIBLE. 

There had been for several years a Ladies’ Bi¬ 
ble Society in the town of-, west of the moun¬ 

tains. They were engaged in doing what service 
they could in the good cause, and regularly assem¬ 
bled to transact their business. At their annual 
meetings they requested a clergyman to officiate. 
In the month of May, 1828, having invited one to 
attend with them, they assembled in the Presbyte¬ 
rian meeting house, at the usual time, and waited 
an hour for his arrival. But he came not. Mrs. 
L. one of the members, then proposed to step over 
the way for Mr. Smith, who is an exhorter in the 
Methodist church, and request him to attend. The 
suggestion was approved; and she immediately 
waited on him, requesting his attendance. He was 
engaged at his business, but laid it aside ; took up 
a small book lying near him and went to the meet¬ 
ing house. The large Church Bible was on the 
clerk's desk. He opened it and read the 40th 
chapter of Isaiah. Next he gave out an appropriate 
hymn ; then addressed the throne of grace, and 
then read the Report of the Managers, the Treas¬ 
urer’s account, and the proceedings of the Society 
for the past year. These led him to some brief re¬ 
marks. He dwelt on the importance of the cause 
in which they were engaged, and the necessity of 
increased, unwearied zeal and perseverance. He 
especially recommended to mothers by all means 
to give each of their children a Bible as soon as of 
proper age to take care of it; and to impress on 
their minds its value and the importance of carefully 
perusing it. To illustrate and enforce his remarks, 
he stated the following occurrence. I well remem¬ 
ber, said he, a lad whose mother gave him a pocket 
Bible, when he was about ten years old, and was 
leaving home to attend a village school some miles 
off. It was one which his deceased father purchas¬ 


ed for her many'years before. She earnestly solicit¬ 
ed him to read it often, and treasure it up in his 
mind, and practice its precepts. She lived hut a 
few years after. On his arriving at manhood, he 
visited many places, and became a wanderer; but 
finally settled for some years, near a thousand 
miles from his native place. Wherever ho jour¬ 
neyed, that precious gift of a fond and pious moth¬ 
er was his companion. He often read it, as request¬ 
ed by a departed mother. He regularly attended 
the ministry of the word. It was near twenty years 
after, that the word was made effectual in his con¬ 
version. His little Bible became yet more valuable 
to him ; it was an inestimable treasure. That lad 
has kept the Bible which his mother gave him, 
through all the vicissitudes of life; and here, said 
he, taking one from his pocket and laying it on 
the desk, here is the Bible my mother gave me 
thirty-eight years ago. 

The ladies were much affected; the presiding 
officer thanked him, and he returned; but his ad¬ 
vice has not been lost in the place. 

This statement is a fact. One Present. 

, - - 

MISSION SPIRIT IN INFANTS. 

Infant Scholari* Contribution The following note, 
enclosing 51 05, was recently received by a clergyman 
in this city, and has been sent to us for insertion in tho 
Observer: 

About eight months ago, the little children in a 
private infant school in this city, were much inter¬ 
ested on hearing an account of the manner in 
which the Hindoos sacrificed their little children. 
Several of them were affected even to tears, when 
they were told that the mothers would throw 
them into rivers for the alligator? to eat, and 
sometimes would hang them up an trees in bas¬ 
kets, to he devoured by ants and rapacious birds. 

44 O! what did they do it for?” was the anxious 
inquiry of several at once. When informed that 
those parents were heathens, and had never hcen 
taught to read the Bible, and had never heard any 
thing about our kind Saviour, who loves little 
children, and has said, 44 Suffer them to come 
unto me,” that they did not know how very wick¬ 
ed it was to do so; they looked sad, and asked, 

44 Is not GQd angry with them?” Another said, 

44 Why don’t somebody teach them to read the 
Bible ?” And another, 44 Why don’t somebody tell 
them it is wicked, and tell them about Jesus ? If I 
were there I would tell them.” A proposal was 
then made that they should save their “candy 
pennies,” and when they had collected a sum suffi¬ 
cient to buy a Bible, it should be applied to that 
purpose, and the Bible sent to some Hindoo moth¬ 
er, to teach her how to save her little children.— 
Enclosed is the amount of their voluntary contribu¬ 
tions to the cent box, viz. $1 05. —[,V. Y. Obs. 


THE NVR8BRT. 


LITTLE ROSIN A, 

Or Piety in its Simplicity. 

The following story, from the appendix to a his¬ 
tory of the Regenerate, written by the Rev. Chris¬ 
tian Gerber, and published at Dresden a century 
since, presents so fine an example of the loveliness of 
piety in qhildhood, that we have translated it from 
the German, for the benefit of our young readers. 

The little Rosina was the only child of very poor 
but pious parents. The father lived as a day la¬ 
borer at Nickmen, in the parish of Lockwits in 
Dresden. His property consisted of a small house, 
and he earned with his own hands from day to day 
and from week to week, enough to furnish food 
and clothing for himself and his family. But his 
hands were accustomed not only to labor, but to 
fold themselves in prayer. He prayed often and 
from the heart with his fajnily, for he was pious. 
This good father was thirty years old when God 
brought him to a sick bed, from which he never 
.arose. The sicknesr lasted some weeks. The 
minister, Mr. Gerber, visited him often in his last 
days, to console and strengthen him. The conso¬ 
lation, however, was less* needed by him than by 
his wife; for he was calm and submissive to God, 
ibut the wife was to be parted from her dear hus- 1 
[hand and provider; and there was neither money 
tnor bread in the house, except what some compas¬ 
sionate persons had sent. 


In this time of affliction, the little daughter of 
the day laborer, then not eight years old, was a 
comfort to her poor parents. When the minister 
was away, the child remained seated hy the bed of 
her father, sung hymns for him, and offered pray¬ 
ers which she had learnt from her pastor or at 
school. 

The father died. The widow mourned much 
for her pious, industrious husband, and wept often. 
The little girl constantly consoled her mother,when 
she saw her weep, with appropriate words from the 
Holy Scriptures and hymns which she had heard ; 
or she said te her anxious mother,“ Dear mother, 
weep not, we had better pray and work: when I 
come out of school I will weave straw for hats; 
God will not forsake us.” 

Thus passed nearly a year after the father’* 
death. The widow with her child kept her frugal 
house, and by the blessing of God they suffered no 
want. The little girl went diligently to school; 
after school with equal diligence, she wove straw 
for hats; her only plaything was a hen which she 
had raised from a chicken, and had fed with crumbs 
of bread. One day in harvest time, the mother 
went to a farmer in the nearest village, in order to 
help him with bis harvest, but the little girl went 
as usual to school, and when she came home, seat¬ 
ed herself before the door of the house to weave 
straw. A neighbor's child of twelve years passed 
by, a very wild child, and tried to compel Rosina 
to play with her against her will. The little, pious 
orphan refused. Upon this the neighbor’s girl be¬ 
came angry, and being strong, threw her upon the 
ground, and knelt upon her body, till the child cri¬ 
ed out from pain. When the mother came home 
at night from her work, the child complained to 
her of what had happened. The mother, how¬ 
ever, supposed that she had not suffered much 
hurt, and went with her to bed. In the morning 
the child complained of pain in her body, could 
not raise herself, and even by medicine prescribed 
by a good physician at Dresden, her pains were 
not alleviated, but only increased. The child now 
asked her mother to send for the minister, that he 
might pray with her as with her father, for she 
should die. The mother said, 14 My dear child ! 
whom should I then have? You are still my con¬ 
solation. Indeed you will not die !” The child 
answered, 41 Dear mother ! God must be your con¬ 
solation, trust in him. Do you not know how we 
sing, i Because* thou art my God and comforter, 
thou wilt not forsake thy child.’ Let me send for 
the minister.” 

The mother complied with the child’s request, 
and the minister came. The posr orphan showed 
great joy at his presence, prayed very fervently, 
and gave the minister to understand that she had 
a constant desire after heaven. The mother ask¬ 
ed her, ** Dear child, why do you wish to die, you 
are yet so young?” The child answered, it is bet¬ 
ter to be in heaven ; there I shall be with my dear 
Lord Jesus, and you will follow me ; meanwhile I 
shall praise with my father, my dear God, and the 
Lord Jesus. Do not weep for me.” 

Her sickness continued for nine days. The minis¬ 
ter, Mr. Gerber, and his son, during this time of¬ 
ten visited the happy child. Yes, truly happy, even 
on her bed of pain ; for they found her always 
praying, and in the midst of very severe pains, pa¬ 
tient, and quiet as a lamb. The day before her 
death she said to her mother, “ Tho minister has 
so often visited me and prayed with me, and you 
have nothing that you can give him; ah, give him 
my hen when I am dead, and I beg him that he 
would take it kindly.” 

On the ninth and last day of her sickness, some 
Christian neighbors were with her. She asked, 
that this hymn might be sung, beginning, “ How 
beautifully shines the morning star,” and when the 
hymn was almost ended, the child sweetly fell 
asleep. 

Happy child ! would my heart were as thy heart, 
so true, so without deceit! would that my end 
might be as thy end! of such souls it is said, 
“These are virgins,and they follow the Lamb whith¬ 
ersoever he goeth.”— Philadelphian. 
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YOUTH’S companion: 


bditorial. 

— '~ - 7 T 

QUESTIONS FOR YOUNG CHILDREN. j 

[These questions are for children from 4 to 10 years of age. I 
The parent, or an older brother or sister is to ask them. If | 
there are several children all are to answer together when the g 
answer is short, and one at a time when the answer is long.] g 

Duties to God . r 

Who made you ? c 

Did he mean when he made yoa and placed you c 
in this world that you should be happy or unhappy? 
Did he mean that you should be good or bad ? 

Has God done any thing for you since be first 
made you ? ] 

Feel of your wrists when your pulse beats; can ■ 
you feel it beating ? f 

Do yeti make it beat? 5 

Who does make it beat ? 1 

Does he keep it beating all the time ? 1 

Suppose God should allow your pulse to stop, 1 
what would become of you ? 

Has he ever let it stop ? ’ 

Does God then constantly take care of you to 1 
keep you alive? 1 

Put your hand upon your bosom and then breathe; 
does your bosom move ? ] 

Do you breathe often ? ‘ 

Do you always think of it when you breathe? J 
Who causes your bosom to swell and your breath ' 
to be drawn when you do not think of it ? 

Could you always think of your breathing your- 1 
self! 1 

Could you while you are awake ? 1 

Could you while you are asleep ? 4 

Does God then always watch over you while you * 
are awake and while you are asleep, to continue 
your breath? 

Suppose God should forget you while you are 
asleep, what would become of you ? 

Ought you then to ask God to take care of you 
when you go to sleep ? 

Ought you to thank him for preserving you, when 
you awake ? 

Do children always do this ? 

When children neglect this duty and other du¬ 
ties does God always leave them to die ? 

Would it be just if God should leave them ? 

Why does be not? Because he is kind. 

Has God done anything else for you besides 
creating you and keeping you alive? Yes, he 
makes my body grow and my mind improve in 
knowledge. 

Does God give you your feet and hands and 
make them grow stronger and stronger ? Has he 
then a right to say what you shall do with them ? 

Who gave you your tongue and enabled you to 
learn to talk ? 

Has he then a right to direct you, as to what you 
shall say? 

Who gave you your mind by which you under¬ 
stand and your heart by which you feel ? ' 

Has he then a right to tell you what you shall 
learn, and whom you shall love? 

Has God in any way directed how children shall 
act and speak and feel ? 
v In what book ? 

Ought childen then to read the Bible? 

Can they understand it all ? 

Can they understand any of it? 

Can they have what they do not understand ex¬ 
plained to them ? How ? 

Suppose children do not read the Bible and pray 
to God, will they be good or bad ? 

Will they be happy or unhappy? 

Does God notice children when they do their 
duty? Is he pleased or displeased? 

Does he notice them when they do not do their 
duty ? Is he pleased or displeased ? 

For the Youth’s Compaaiop. 

Premature Intemperance.—Not long since I wit¬ 
nessed the debasing, beastly effects of ardent spir- 
iU on a child of about eight years of age. He had 


been sent by his parent to procure some of the 
“ liquid fire,” and while returning was induced to 
raise the jug to his own lips, and drank so freely that 
in a short time he became so very intoxicated, as to 
be unable to walk a single step, or even to raise 
himself from the ground. In this situation he was 
seen by a young man, who took him from the street 
and carried him to his parent, who I trust will 
never again permit her child to touch or to han¬ 
dle this poisonous drug, lest he also taste it, and 
early become what is truly termed a living corpse . 

Portland . D. C. C. 


Little David .—Drfvid B— was my school-fellow. 
For a long time he sat next to me: but one day 
he was missing from my side—I inquired the cause, 
and learned that he was dangerously ill. In a day 
or two he died. But ah, who can express my feel¬ 
ings, although so very young, when 1 heard of the 
sudden death of my little friend David ? I felt as if I 
should have been willing to go also, and with him 
lie down in the narrow grave. But my life has 
been preserved while many others have been cut 
down in the morning of life, and I feel to bless and 
praise the Lord for all his goodness towards me. 

“ Not my will but thine be done,” said little Da¬ 
vid, when in the near prospect of death. Although 
he was naturally rude and thoughtless, I sincerely 
hope that his sins were forgiven, and that ere long 
I shall meet him at the right hand of our Judge. 

Children, you may losproany of the associates 
who are now travelling with you up to manhood; 
but as the destroyer enters your circles may it serve 
more deeply to impress upon your minds the value 
of religion, and of your being also prepared for an 
early and sudden departure ib. 


The Praying Scholar. —A mother on entering 
her little daughter’s chamber, observed that she 
had been to prayer, and on questioning her, this 
little girl only six years of age, said that she had 
been praying for her Sabbath school Teacher! How 
encouraged must those teachers be, who know that 
they are remembered in the prayers of their schol¬ 
ars 1 Dear Sabbath school children do you pray for 
your teachers ? ib. 

P OBTRT. 

For the Youth’a Companion. 

A SCRIPTURE 8TORY. 

•• Tell me a story, pleate ”—my little girl 
Lisped from the cradle.—So I bent me down. 

And told her how it rained,—nnd rained,—and rained,— 
Until the flowers were covered;—and the tree* 

Hid their tall heads, and where the houses stood. 

And people dwelt, a fearful deluge rolled. 

Becauscuthe world was wicked, and refus’d 
To do the will of God.—But one good man 
Who long hnd warn’d the sinful to repent. 

Obey and live, taught by the voice of Heaven, 

Had built an ark, and thither with his wife 
And children, went for safety.—Two and two, 

Of beasts and birds; and creeping things he took. 

With food for all,—and when the tempest rag’d 
And the vast fountain*'of the sky poured out 
A ceaseless flood till all beside were drown’d, 

They in their lonely vessel dwelt secure. * % 

And so the mighty waters bare them up, 

I And o’er the bosom of the deep they sail'd 
For many days.—But then a gentle Dove 
Scap’d from the casement of the Ark, and spread 
Her timid pinion o'er that boundless wave.— 1 

All,—all was desolation,—chirping nest, 

Nor face of man, nor living thing she saw. 

For all the disobedient race were drown’d. 

Rest for her weary foot she could not find, 

And with a leaf of olive ivr her mouth, 

Sole fruit of her drear voyage, to the Ark 

With drooping wing she came.—The righteous man 

Put forth his hand, and drew the wanderer in, 

And to her mate restor'd, who with sad moans 
Had murmured at her absence. 

—Then I look’d 

Upon the child, to see if her young thought 
Wearied with following mine; bu tber blue eye 
Was a glad listener, and the eager breath 
Of pleased attention curled her rose-leaf lip. 

- And so 1 told her how the waters dried, 

And the green grass appear'd, and that meek Dove 
Went forth to miild Iter nest, while the tir’d Ark 
Upon the breezy breast of Ararat 
Reposed,—and Noah wth his rescued ones 
Upon the fragrant earth's fresh breast did rear 
Ao nhar to their God.— 

Since many a time. 

When to her rest ere eveniog's earliest star 
That little one is laid, with earnest tone 


She begs the story of the ** Ark and Dove.” 

How oft the mother’s prayer is in the heart 
Most eloquent, tho’ the seal'd lip be mute; 

And at the closiug of that favorite tale, 

When her pure cheek hath fondly prest to mine, 

My voiceless wish hath sought the ear of Heaven 
with fervenev,—that when Tier dove-like soul 
Should o’er the tossing billows of tlie world 
Stretch the exploring wing, and find no rest, 

A pierc'd, a pitying, a redeeming Hand 
Might draw tlie wanderer to the Ark of Peace. I 

Hartford, May 5th , 1831. 

From the Ladiee Magazine. 
THE LITTLE FOOT. 

BY HANNAH F., GOULD. 

My hoy, as gently on my breast, 

From infant sport thou sink’st to rest, 

And on my hand I feel thee put, 

In playful dreams, thy little foot; 

The thrilling touch sets every string 
Of my full heart a quivering; 

For, ah 1 I think, what chart can show, 

The ways through which this foot may go. 

Its print will be in childhood’s hours, 

Traced in the garden, round the flowers : 

But youth will bid it leap the rills— 

Bailie in the dews of distant hills— 

Roam o’er the vales and venture out, 

Where riper years would pause and doubt ; 

Nor brave the pass, nor try the brink 
Where youth's unguarded foot may sink. 

Rut whnt, when manhood tints thy cheek, 

Will he the ways this foot may seek * 

Is it to lightly pace the deck 1 

To, helpless, slip from off the wreck 1 , 

Or wander o'er a foreign shore. 

Returning to (hy home, no more, 

Until the bosom, now thy pillow. 

Is low and cold beneath the willow 1 

Or is it for the battle plain 1 
Beside the slayer and the slain— 

Till there its final step be taken 1 
There, sleep thine eye, no more to waken 1 
Is it to glory, or to shame— 

To sully, or to gild thy name— 

Is it to happiness or wo. 

This little foot is made logoi 

But whereso’er its lines may fall. 

Whether in cottage, or in hall; 

O may it ever shun the ground. 

Where’er His foot hath not been found. 

Who on his path below, hath shed 
A living light, that nil may tread 
Upon his earthly step ; and none 
E'er dash the foot against a stone! 

Yet if thy way is mark’d by fate. 

As guilty, dark and desolate,— 

If thou must float, by vice nnd crime, 

A wreck upon the stream of time ! 

Oh ! rather than behold that dny, 

I’d know this foot, in lightsome play, 

Would hound with guiltless, infant glee 
Upon the clod that shelters me. 

From the New-York American. 

THE ORPHAN GIRL: 

OB, RECOLLECTIONS OF A MOTHER. 

I have no mother!—for she died 
When I was very young; 

But her memory still around my heart, 

Like morning mists has hung. 

They tell me of ait angel form, 

That watched me while I slept. 

And of a soft and gentle hand 
That wiped the tears I wept j— 

And that same hand that held my own, 

When I began to walk, 

And the joy that sparkled in her eyas 
When first I tried to talk— 

For they say the mother’s heart is pleased 
When infant charms expand— 

I wonder if she thinks of me, 

In that bright, happy land ; 

For I know she is in heaven, now— 

That holy place of rest— 

For she was always good to me, 

And the good alone are blest. 

I remember, too, when I was ill, 

She kiss’d my burning brow, 

And the tear that fell upon my cheek— 

I think I feel it now. 

And I have still some little books 
She learn’d me how to spell; . 

And the chidina, or the kiss she gave, 

1 still remember well. 

And then she used to kneel with me, 

And teach me how to pray, 

And raise my little hands to heaven, 

And tell me what to say. 

O, mother! mother! in my heart 
Thy image still shall be, 

And I will hope in heaven at last 
That I may meet with thee. T. K. 5. 
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HISTORY OF MRS. MURRAY 


And her Children. By William M’Gavin, Esq. Author of the 
Protestant. Massachusetts S. S. Union. Sold at the Depos¬ 
itory, No, 47 Corn!dll, Boston. 

That boy in the above picture with the many 
cornered cap has been lost in the woods. His 
name is James. He went out with some other boys 
to find and to rob bird’s nests. He strayed away 
from thp rest—and after trying for some time in I 
vain to find his way out of the woods, he was very 
much frightened and began to cry. A guilty con¬ 
science almost always makes boys uuhappy and 
easily terrified when they get into any difficulty. 
He was afraid that the birds wcipjd pick out his eyes. 

The other boy with a checked\apron is a high¬ 
land boy, named Colin. He and James belonged 
to the same school, and a short time before there 
had been a quarrel between them at school, an ac¬ 
count of which is given in the book as follows. 

“ One day James had made a blunder in his read¬ 
ing, and was corrected by Colyn M’Lachlan, who 
of course took his place abovd him. James sup¬ 
pressed his anger as well as he could till the school 
was dismissed, when, to be avenged of Colin, he 
called him a Highlandman. James had learned 
this rudeness from the practice of ill-bi$d bpys in 
the town, who often insult persons in the^jligljland 
dress, by calling Highlandman after them. But 
he soon found, that though bad boys in a large 
town might do this with impunity, it was not safe 
to insult a Highlandman on his own ground. Co¬ 
lin was a real Highlander; and he had too much 
of the spirit of his countrymen to allow this to be 
cast upon him as a reproach. . He gave James a 
hearty beating, and then left him to find his way 
home with a swelled face and a bloody nose. 

James was afraid to meet his mother in this con¬ 
dition, as he had good reason tb expect some pun¬ 
ishment from her too. He was conscious that he 
was in a fault, and he was sure that if his mother 
knew the real state of the case, she would take Co¬ 
lin’s part. He told her the story in his own way, 
endeavoring to throw all the blame off himself; 
but he was not so practised in falsehood, as to be 
able to make a consistent lie. 

His mother was too quicksighted not to observe 
something concealed, or something wanting, to 
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make his story consistent with itself; now, this 
was the simple fact of his having given Colin pro¬ 
vocation to strike him. He wished his mother to 
believe that Colin provoked him first; but when 
she asked what that boy had done to him, he could 
refer to nothing but his trapping him in the school; 
and his mother would not admit of that as an} pro¬ 
vocation at all. Nay, she told him that even that 
was his own fault; as it must have been owing 
to inattention on his part'; and that instead of be¬ 
ing angry, he ought to thank Colin, or any other 
boy, who set him right whenever he was wrong. 

Wishing to know the real state of the case, she 
sent for Colin and two other boys who were wit¬ 
nesses of what passed ; and being perfectly satisfied 1 
that James was the aggressor^she ordered him to 
ask Colin’s pardon, which he was obliged to do, 
though with great reluctance. She then address¬ 
ed Colin, and told him that he had done wrong in 
taking the work of punishment into his own hands; 
that he ought to have complained to Mr. Lamont, 
or to herself, and James would have been propeily 
chastised for his fault. She advised him never tq 
do the like again, lest he should be guilty of a great¬ 
er evil than the one he intended to correct.” 

Notwithstanding this difficulty, as soon as Colin 
knew that James was lost, and that his mother was 
very anxious and unhappy on account of it, he was 
very ready to go and try to find him. It will be 
better however to give an account of the circum¬ 
stances by copying the language of the book, as it 
is uncommonly simple and interesting. I will be¬ 
gin with the description of his mother’s efforts to 
find him. 

“ The first thought that struck her after all her 
messengers had returned was, that he must have 
gone too near the edge of the water, and fallen 
over some of the rocks. To the water, therefore, 
she hastened as fast as she was able. She went 
along the edge of the most frightful precipices ; 
but she saw no appearance of any body having fal¬ 
len over. Here, however, she met Colin M’Lach¬ 
lan, who was cutting young fern to carry home for 
litter to his mother’s cow. He no sooner knew 
that the lady was in search of her son, than he 
told her that he had gone to the wood with him 
and a few more after leaving the* 801100 !; and he 
supposed he must have gone home long ago. She 
intreated Colin to find him out immediately, prom¬ 
ising that he should have something haudsome for 
his trouble. 

Colin flew like an arrow. He waded through the 
water below the great fall, and ran up the steep bank 
as if it had been a bowling-green. He was perfectly 
acquainted with the wood, and recollecting where 
James had parted from the other boys, he made di¬ 
rectly to the spot, callisg out, “ James Murray,” at 
every step. By and by, J&mcs answered the call. 
Colin soon found him, and brought him out of the j 
thicket, then through the water, and presented him 
to his mother. His face was swollen with crying. 1 
His hands and clothes were torn with wild briars, 
and not a little bloody. Ilis eyes however, were 
safe in his head; and he resolved within himself 
that he would not disobey his mother again. 

Mrs. Murray offered Colin a half-crown, and de¬ 
sired him to tell his mother that she would soon 
see her, and that she would make his reward a 
great deal more. Colin, in a very respectful man¬ 
ner, refused the half-crown. “ No madam,” said 
he, “ I beat Master James, and he asked my par¬ 
don. I would do more for him after that. Besides, 
you were not angry with me for beating him, though 
you said it was wrong ; and you gave my mother 
the wheel and the lint, with which she is spinning 
yarn to be shirts for Dugald and me.” All this was 
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true enough, though the reader did not know scf 
much before. Indeed Mrs. Murray’s good works 
seldom came to the light, except in some sufch ac¬ 
cidental way.” 

The book is full of interesting incident, narrated 
in a simple and most striking manner; and it con¬ 
veys throughout most excellent moral and religious 
instruction. 


NAKBATZVS. 


A SCENE IN IRELAND. 

I had well nigh gained the foot of the mountain, 
when 1 heard the barking of a dog, and a young 
voice urging on the animal; when turning round I 
saw a girl, about seven years old, driving two goats 
and a kid through the heath. 1 spoke to her, but 
she seemed not to understand me. At length, 
shrinking aside, she cried out, “ Joey,” and beck¬ 
oned to a boy of about twelve years old, who was 
driving a poor little cow the same way. He soon 
came up and we entered into conversation, nearly 
as follows:—Well, my boy, how far am I from 
the high road ?” “ The road, is it, sir ?” he asked. 
“ Yes, the road to town.” “ I don’t know, indeed, 
sir,” he replied. “ Can you read, my boy?” “I 
do not, sir, I spell a little.” “Can your father 
read ?” “ He does not, sir.” “ Can any one in 
your family read?” “ Indeed not one, sir.” “Would 
it be a great thing for you, if you could read ?” “ I 
don’t know, sir.” “ If you could read, you might 
be able by and by to keep a school, or do something 
to get an honest and comfortable living; perhaps 
do a little for your father and mother. Would yoti 
not like that?” “ Why then I would, sir.” “Did 
you never go to school! You did, I sup|>ose as 
you can spell.” “ I did, sir, and liked it well. I 
was herding cattle for Mr. Dawly near Milltown, 
and used to go now aud then to a school which 
was on the mountain. It was put up by an English 
gentleman in Tralee.” “ Did you ever see me at 
that school ?” “ I did-surely, sir ; and your hon¬ 

or gave me a halfpenny for having clean hands and 
face.” “Did I? well there’s another for having 
a clean face now ; and there’s one for Kitty.” “ In¬ 
crease your honor, ’’said both the little things. “Ah, 
Kitty,” said I, “you can 6peak English, then. 
Why did you leave the free-school, Joey?” “The 
priest would’nt allow me to go, sir.” “ Why not?” 
“ He said we should be Palatines, and send our 
souls to the devil.” “ Does your father believe that 
you would go to the devil by reading the word of 
God, and learning to be a good boy ?” “ He does 

not, sir ; but he should come to harm if he would 
vex the priest; we would all be cursed, and he 
should not prepare my father or mother, or any bo¬ 
dy belonging to us.” 

“ The great God,” I said “ would bless both 
your father and mother and yourself, if you were 
to read his word and obey him ; and you would not 
need any preparation if you loved God and God 
loved you. You have beard of Jesus Christ, the 
Son of God, and the Saviour of poor sinners, hav’nt 
you?” “I don’t know, sir,” replied the boy. 
“ What!” said I, “ did you never hear that the Son 
of God once came to our world and died on the 
cross to save sinners from hell fire?” “Sure 
enough, sir, I did hear about the sign of the cross 
and the Virgin Mary.” A total ignorance of all 
religiou was evident in the little fellow, and proved 
that he had heard nothing upon the subject at 
home. 

As the poor creatures had become cheerful and 
a little confident, we chatted away while we walked 
towards a little cabin about half a mile from the 
place at which we met, and I embraced the oppor* 
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tunity to impart to the youthful pair the first princi-’ 
pies of religion, especially dwelling on the fall and 
depravity of man, the character and the claims of 
that God who is holy, and just, and good ; and the 
all-sufficiency of that Saviour, the Son of God, 
whose blood cleanses from all sin. I took occasion 
especially to press upon the little fellow the error 
and sin of certain oaths which he sometimes uttered 
during our conversation, and so much in use with 
the peasantry of Ireland, in affected reverence for 
that sacred name which it is forbidden to profane. 

In a few moments we arrived at the home of 
these poor creatures. It was on a fiat spot near the 
foot of the mountain, and at the outlet of the glen. 
A mixture of earth and stones composed the materi¬ 
als of which it wad made up, not to say built; the 
roof was a kind of thatch-work of rushes and potato 
stalks, bound by straw ropes which were thrown 
across at distances of ten or eleven iuches, with a 
stone of six or eight pounds weight put at each end 
to preserve this frail covering from the effect of the 
wind: an opening of about sixteen inches square 
served for a window ; and an old basket, stuck on 
the top of the rude chimney, served partially to 
carry off the smoke. The whole was rather like | 
a mound of earth, which had been dug up for the 
shelter of cattle, than a human dwelling raised by 
the art oif man. 

As we drew nigh to the spot, I saw a poor woman 
behind the cabin, scouring a wooden pail atone of 
the mountain streams, to whom the little girl ran 
and showed the halfpenny, at the same time direct¬ 
ing the attention of the mother towards me. “ Bless 
your honor: long life,” she observed. “ May he 
grant the same to you, ma’am,” I said ; “ why you 
are nearly out of the world here.” M Indeed, in¬ 
deed, sir,” she answered, “ poor people have not 
much to do in the world.” 

It began to rain, and we walked into the cabin, 
the inside of which was much cleaner than the out¬ 
side promised. The cow and the goats had a part 
of the house for themselves; and over.them a cou¬ 
ple of hens were settling to rest upon a stick of the 
roofing. A poor man sat near the turf fire, who 
was surprised to see roe, and answered my saluta¬ 
tion with “ good morrow kindly, sir; that’s a 
dreary place for your honor to be.” 11 And a 
dreary place for you to live in I replied.” “ Its 
better nor we deserve,” said the poor woman. 
“Will your honor please to sit down. We have a 
poor kind of seat; I wish it was a better.” “ Thank 
you,” I said, “ I am well satisfied.” I talked of my 
walk up the mountain, and spoke on several local 
subjects, which introduced the history of the family. 
They had seen better days; a fever found way into 
the household, which at length seized the father 
at a bad time with his affairs ; a hard landlord took 
away their cattle, and issued an ejectment, which 
not only threw them into immediate distress, but 
increased the illness of the father, and brought on 
trouble after trouble. “ If we did what people told 
us,” said the poor woman, “ we would have sold 
our cows before my man was taken ill, and put the 
money in our pockets; and he should have been 
in jail awhile, and begun the world again. But 
wo wished every body to have their own, and do 
no harm to nobody.” “ And be sure,” said I, “that 
they who walk uprightly, walk roost surely ; for the 
word of God tells us so.” The man took off his 
hat, saying, “ may be, sir, you’re a clergy.” “I 
am not a Roman Catholic clergyman, but I am a 
servant of Jesus Christ; I love my fellow creatures, 
and wish them all to be happy both here and here¬ 
after.” “ Spare your honor long life ;” said he, 
“ if every one was like your reverence.*’—“ We are 
all,” I replied, “ very unprofitable servants, too fond 
of this world, too thoughtless about our souls, 
and the love of God in sending his Son to die for 
us.”—“That’s true, sure enough; your honor 
must be a happy man.” ” Why, thanks to God,” 
I rejoined, “I am not unhappy. I have some cares ; 
but I believe in the Lord Jesus Christ, the Saviour 
of sinners ; who tells us to cast our care upon him 
for hecareth for us. I know that this world and 
all that is therein shall be burnt up, and that there 
is another in which sin and suffering shall for ?ver 


cease, and the mourning of his people be ended.” 
(Rev. xxi. 4.) “Glory to his holy name,” he 
said, “ may your honor prosper for ever.” “ What 
a delightful truth it is,” I continued, “ to poor 
sinners such as we, that when we know that great 
Being who made these mountains and yonder clouds, 
we know he is our Father and our Friend ; that 
he takes care of us in every danger, and though we 
are unknown to the world, or ill used by men, his 
eyes see us, and his love is over us.” “ We are 
not sure of that, sir,” said he, “or else one would’nt 
care for the bits of hardships one feels.” I replied, 
“ If we are not sure of it, the cause of it is in our¬ 
selves. God Almighty is a gracious Being. The 
Lord is good to all, and his tender mercies are over 
all his works. He knows we do not deserve his 
kindness, and that we cannot do any thing at all to 
escape the ruin and misery which sin has prepared 
for us; and so he has himself contrived a way to 
save our souls and to make us happy. Jesus Christ 
hath once appeared to put away sins by the sacri¬ 
fice of himself. ( Heb . ix. 26.) He died the just 
for the unjust, and for his sake Almighty God says 
he is a reconciled Father to all who believe ; and 
will cause all things to work together for good to 
them that love him. (Rom. viii. 28.) Poor peo¬ 
ple he has particularly invited to come to him, to 
to be made rich in faith and heirs of his king¬ 
dom,” (Matt. xi- 5.) “Blessed be God,” ex¬ 
claimed the poor man ; “ Nelly,” he continued, 
“that’s a great thing, isn’t it?” “It is, sure 
enough,” she said, “ will your honor excuse me for 
asking, please to tell us where does your honor 
live.” “ My present residence is in Tralee ; but 
what of that?” “May be, sir, you’ll let ua bring 
your honor a couple of chickens to town. We 
have nothing to give you to eat in this poor place.” 
Unwilling to wound the. generous feelings of the 
honest woman, I consented to receive the humble 
gift, with the intention that they should be no losers, 
and the little boy offered to take them home next 
morning. 

Evening was creeping over the mountains, the 
breeze murmured up the glen, and I felt cold and 
weat*y after the exertion of the day. I read and 
explained to them out of the Bible the fourth chap¬ 
ter of St. John’s gospel, and urged them to seek 
that living water which the Saviour gives ; and af¬ 
ter commending them to tho good Shepherd, the 
only Mediator between God and man, I departed 
jrem this cottage of the glen, with the cordial bless¬ 
ing of its worthy inmates. 

Shortly after I had returned home, the wind 
burst into a hurricaue, the hail battered violently 
against the windows, and the noise of shutters and 
slates falling in the street,told an approaching night 
of mischief. During the night the river that runs 
through Tralee, swollen by the mountain torrents 
and driven back by the tide, overspread a great part 
of the town, and did much injury to several families. 
I was veiy fearful next morning for the poor people 
of the glen ; but an early visit of the little boy with 
the promised chickens set my mind at rest. His 
mother had strictly charged him not to take any 
thing from me, and to say that “ I had made them 
so happy, they would be glad if I went the way 
again to go speak to them.” 

Some months had passed over, when being on 
the road near the peasant’s dwelling I went to 
visit it. The little girl was at a distance from 
the cabin, and ran to announce my arrival. 
On reaching the door I met the mother, who 
wished me “ many welcomes!” and wiping the on¬ 
ly chair in the cabin, invited me to sit down. “My 
little Joey, sir, is a great scholar since you were 
here. He can read a newspaper and almost any 
book.” “ I am very glad to hear it,” I said ; “I 
hope he will be able to read the word of God for 
you. “ O, sir, that’s what, my poor man said from 
the day your honor was here to the day he died.” 
“ Is your hushand dead ?” “ He is, your honor. 

He never looked up after the fever he had at Ar- 
dart; and when he was going he used to say, Nelly, 
they were great worJs that gentleman told us. 
I wish he should come the way again. Many a 
1 time and again I was for fetching your honor after 


Father John had prepared him ; only I was afraid 
to anger the priest, if he would hear.” 

It may be necessary to explain to some of my 
readers what is meant by being “ prepared,” of 
which the woman here speaks. It is that last rite 
of the Roman Catholic Church called extreme unc¬ 
tion, performed upon such as are past hope of re¬ 
covery from sickness, as a seal of pardon to the 
dying person. The Canons* of Trent say, that 
“ the use of the sacrament is to protect the dying 
Christian in the important hour from the assaults 
of Satan, as with a sure bulwark, and finally to 
purge him from any sins, at least venial, may 
have been till then unremoved, and so fitTiina fully 
for heaven.” When a* person is despaired of, the 
priest is sent for, who, after every other person has 
left the apartment, hears the confession of the in¬ 
valid, if he is able to make it, then administers to 
him the eucharist, and anoints with Holy oil the 
breast, hands, feet, and other parts of the body ; 
after which he says, 4f The passion of our Lord Je¬ 
sus Christ, the merits of the blessed Virgin Mary, 
And of all the saints, whatsoever, good thou hast 
done, whatsoever evil thou hast suffered, be unto 
thee for a remission of sins, increase of grace, and 
reward of eternal life. Amen.” No one can won¬ 
der that the ignorant are so prejudiced in favor 
of a religion like this—that it is so difficult for the 
doctrine of the cross of Christ tq gain access to 
minds which have been taught to look fovward to 
the ceremony of a minute as a full sfosolution Jrom 
sins—and that it should sometimes be said in an¬ 
swer to rebukes for transgression, “ a drop of oil 
from the priest will take all away at last.” 

After a little pause, during which the worthy 
woman gave relief to her swollen heart by a flood 
of tears, she resumed, “ When my poor man waa 
breathing hard, he said, * Nelly* you have been a 
good woman to me. When I am gone, keep Joey 
at the Bible School to learn the book that tells 
about Jesus Christ; there is nothing but Jesus for 
poor sinners.’ And if your honor heard my poor 
man praying for me and the children, it would 
make your heart melt.” “ Well,” I said, “ I hope 
he is gone to be with Jesus, and that his happy 
death will cause you to pray that the same Saviour 
may be yours. There is no other way to heaven, 
but through the merits of the Son of God—God is 
well pleased, for his righteousness’ sake, with poor 
sinners who seek for his mercy ; and he casts 
out none, however vile or sinful, who ceme unto 
him. Preparations are great delusions if we trust 
to them rather than to the blood of Jesus Christ.” 
“ Blessed be God !” said she, “ I intend to work 
hard to give Joey a little learning; and then if 
God gives him grace, I have no mind to 6top him 
in this world.” “May God bless your little ones 
with his grace.” said I, “and enable you and 
them to find that divine Saviour, whom to know is 
life eternal. Without his grace all our endeavors 
will be nothing at all; without praying for his 
grace we have no right to expect it; and he has 
promised to give it to every one that asks it.” I 
was obliged to make a short stay; it was enough, 
however, to excite the hope, that my former visit 
to Cahir Con Ree and the Glen Cottage had not 
been in vain in the Lord; and to remind me of 
the Scripture, “ Blessed are ye that sow beside all 
waters.” (Is. xxxii. 20.) “ In the morning sow 

thy seed, and in the evening withold not thine 
hand : for thou knowest not whether shall prosper, 
either this or that, or whether they both shall he 
alike good.” (Eccles. xi. 6.)— Children's Friend. 

• [ Canone , mean* rule* passed by an assembly of minister* 
called a Council. —The “ Council of Trent” was such an as¬ 
sembly of ministers of the Romish Church, called together by the 
Pope. ' _ 
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jFVom the Children T e Magazine. 
THE PEE-WEE’S NEST. 

“ Father,” said little Jane, as the family were 
sitting together after they had taken their tea, “do 
tell me a pretty story : tell me one that ia true. 
Caroline, her eldest sister, joined in the request, 
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and their kind parent began to relate the story of 
the Pee-wee’s nest. 

44 John Laneson was about twelve years old, and 
was well known among/iis playmates for his fond¬ 
ness for destroying bird’s nests. One Saturday 
afternoon, when there was no school, he persuaded 
one of the smallest school-boys to go with him to 
an old mill, at some distance, where they, could 
either catch fish, or play in the mill, or throw stories 
at the squirrels that ran into the granary to eat up 
the miller’s grain. As they made no great haste, 
the afternoon was well nigh spent before they came 
to the place: and they concluded to play in the 
•hallow water which ran under the bridge below 
the mill. So they ran down the bank to come to the 
water, and by the noise that they made they fright¬ 
ened a Pee-wee, who had built her nest under the 
titabers’of the bridge, so that she flew away. Both 
the boys saw the bird, and began to look out for 
the nest. When John found it, he immediately 
formed a plan to climb up on the rocks, which sup¬ 
ported the end of the bridge, and tear it down. But 
this he could pot do alone, and he asked his com¬ 
panion to help him. 

44 But Henry Heartell said it would be wrong to 
do so; for the bird had done no harm, and he ought 
not to do any such mischief. 

44 4 1 do not care/ said John ; 4 I mean to have 
some fun : Pee-wee’s are bad birds.’ 

14 4 I never heard of that before/said Henry; 4 1 
think they are as good as any other birds.’ 

44 4 But I am the oldest/ said John, 4 and I know 
more about them than you do :'so, come along and 
help me.’ 

44 Henry at length yielded to John’s persuasion, 
and supported him while he climbed upon the' 
rocks, and gave him a long stick to reach and break 
down the nest. 

44 John was much pleased when he had complet¬ 
ed his wish; and was still more so when he saw 
that the nest which Henry had caught in his hat, 
contained five young birds. 

44 4 Now/ said he, laughing, c we will have some 
rare sport. We will carry them up to the mill¬ 
pond, and see if they can swim. 1 

4< 4 But they can’t swim/ said Henry, with much 
earnestness ; 4 they will drown !* 

4,4 Well, then, let them drown, if they won’t 
swim! Here are two for you to carry with the 
nest, and I will take the other three.’ 

44 So they went up to the pond, where John be¬ 
gan his cruel pastime by throwing first into the wa¬ 
ter those that he brought up, and then he took the 
other two with the nest, and treated them in the 
same manner. 

44 They remained on the surface for several min¬ 
utes, being borne up by the lightness of the feath¬ 
ers, with which their little bodies were partly cover¬ 
ed, and by flapping their little wings on the water in 
their struggles to escape. But they soon began to 
sink, and as they went down they raised up their 
bills to lengthen out their lives as much as they 
could. 

44 All this while the mother bird and her mate 
were flying round the little robbers—lighting down 
on a corner of the mill—then on the dam—then 
they would fly under the bridge, to see if their 
young ones were indeed gone—and then they flew 
back again to the spot where the mischievous boys 
were watching the death of theft little family—tell¬ 
ing their grief with their mournful cries. Every 
one of their notes filled Henry’s heart with pain ; 
and he felt sorry for the part that he had taken : 
and when he saw the last bird go down, he could 
hardly keep from crying. 

44 4 Well, Henry/said John, ‘don’t you feel glad 
that we have killed them ?’ 

44 His heart was full and he did not answer, till 
John repeated the question; and then he said, 
•No! I am very sorry for it. The little things 
never did any hurt, and I do not believe they ever 
would. I never heard that the Pee-wee was a bad 
bird. I wish I had not helped you, for you could 
not have reached the nest without me/ 

44 The miller, who bad been carrying hags of 
grai» into the mill from a wagon that stood near, 


came round to the place where the boys were talk¬ 
ing about their naughty deed; and when he found 
out their cruelty, he ordered them to go home, for 
he wanted no such bad fellows about his mill. So 
they started to return, but with very different feel¬ 
ings: John rejoicing—but Henry grieving at the 
conduct of the afternoon. 

44 At supper Henry’s mother took notice that he 
was more sad and silent than usual. But she said 
nothing till the tea-things were taken away; 
and then she asked him what was the matter. Hen¬ 
ry told the whole truth—how he had given assist¬ 
ance to John in climbing up the wall—had hand¬ 
ed him a stick—how he carried a part of the birds 
to the shore of the pond, and looked at them when 
they were drowning. 

44 His mother said he had done right in telling 
the truth. She reproved him for yielding to John’s 
persuasions—comforted his sorrow for the fault, 
and said she hoped he would do wrong no more. 
4 And now, my child,’ she added, 4 wipe away your 
tears, and let the errors of this afternoon make you 
remember what you read this morning in your 
Testament— Be not a partaker of other men's sin 
1 Tim. v. 22. 

44 Before he went to sleep that night, he kneeled 
down by his bed-side confessed his faults, and pray¬ 
ed for pardon for the sake of his Redeemer. He 
remembered the text which his good mother had 
repeated to him, and resolved never to have any 
part in any person’s 4 sins/ He never helped to 
rob another bird’s nest as long as he lived. 

44 John still continued to indulge his fondness 
for bird’s-nesting, till one day, when he had climb¬ 
ed a high tree in hopes of reaching a nest in the 
upper branches; a small limb, on which he was 
clinging broke, and he fell to the ground and was 
stunned by the fall. When he catne to himself, 
he found that he was much bruised, and had brok¬ 
en his arm. He was confined at home a while, 
and on reflecting on his past conduct, he conclud¬ 
ed not to rob any more nests. Whether he kept 
his resolution or not I do not know. 

44 This my children, is the story.” 

44 But is it a true one?” inquired Caroline. 

44 Yes daughter,” was his answer. 

41 I almost wish it was not true,” said Jane; 
44 for I am very sorry that any boy should be so 
bad as to destroy the pretty birds. Caroline can 
you repeat that text?” Caroline repeated it— 
44 Be not a partaker in other men’s sins.” 
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BOERHAAYE, THE PHYSICIAN. 

Herman Boerhaave, was born in Holland, a hun¬ 
dred and sixty-three years ago. His father was a 
pious minister, and took great pains to teach him 
when he was very young. Before he was twelve 
years old,he was a good scholar in Latin and Greek, 
and could speak Latin. For the sake of exercise, 
he used to work in his father’s garden. This made 
him strong and healthy. But when he was twelve 
years old, he had a very bad sore on his left thigh. 
Many physicians tried for five years to heal it, 
but they could not. At last little Beorhaave him¬ 
self found out a cure for it. This made him think, 
that he might one day be a physician. His father 
thought, that Herman would change his mind and 
be a minister; and to please his father, he studied 
the Hebrew language, in which the Old Testament 
was written : and he studied many other things 
which every clergyman ought to know. But he 
studied also many books about curing all kinds 
of sickness. At last he became a great man and a 
great physician. And he became a great man 
and a great physician, because whatever be learned 
he learned well. He-wrote books that were read 
all over the world. Young men from hundreds of 
cities and towns, went to Holland to be taught by 
Dr. Boerhaave. Crowds of sick people came to! 
him or sent to him, to be told what was best for! 
them to do. Letters were written to him from ev-‘ 
ery country in Europe, to ask what he thought 
about some sicknesses, that were hard to be cured. 
And once a great man in China wrote a letter to 


J him, and directed the letter 44 To the Great Boer- 
j haave, Physician in Europe.” And as every body 
knew where the great Dr. Boerhaave Jived, the 
letter was sent safe to him. 

Doctor Boerhaave was famous for two things—his 
industry, and his perseverance. He was famous 
for his industry, because he used to get up very 
early in the morning, and was never idle all day 
long. He was famous for his perseverance, be¬ 
cause when he had made up his mind to do any 
thing that was right, and began to do it, ht did not 
stop when he had half done, but went on until ft 
was finished. 

It is told of Dr. Boerhaave, that he loved truth, 
and would never say what was not true. And he 
had two good reasons for this. He was ashamed 
to say what was not true, because then God would 
not love him. And he was afraid to say what was 
not true, because then God would punish him. And 
because Dr. Boerhaave always said what was true, 
God loved him, and all his friends loved him. 

Dr. Boerhaave loved, above all things, to pray 
to God and to read his Bible. Every day, the first 
thing that he did in the morning was to pray to 
God, as Sir Matthew Hale and Colonel Gardiner 
did. And these morning prayers, he often said, 
made him study better, and act better, than he 
could have done if he had not prayed. Like Rob¬ 
ert Boyle, he loved his Bible above all other books. 
He used to say. The Bible is the best guide to 
heaven. And it was one of his rules, never to let 
a day pass, without reading someting in his Bible. 
Though he was one of the busiest men that ever liv¬ 
ed, he was very seldom kept from going to church. 
The reason why-so many physicians and other peo¬ 
ple do not go to church is this,—they do not care 
much about going to church, and they do not care 
much about religion. 

When any persons spoke against Dr. Boerhaave 
without any good cause, he used to let them alone 
and say, The fire of their anger will go out if I do 
not blow it. And the Bible says we must not treat 
any persons bad, because, they treat us bad. Read 
the fourteenth and fifteenth verses of the sixth 
chapter of the Gospel by Saint Matthew. 

Dr. Boerhaave was very kind to the poor. He 
used to visit them when they were sick, and give 
them medicine, without asking them to pay him for 
his visits and his medicine. He used to say, God 
will pay me more than I could ask from the poor, 
and far more than the rich can give me. He kept 
in his mind those words of the book of Proverbs, 
44 He that hath pity upon the poor lendeth unto 
the Lord.” 

But the geod Dr. Boerhaave onco became very 
sick. He went out of his house before sunrise, one 
summer morning, and all on a sudden he felt a 
great pain over his whole body. His legs were so 
numb that he could not walk. Ho was carried 
home and placed upon his bed. There he lay up¬ 
on his back for five months. Whenever he tried to 
move his head, or his hands, or any part of his 
body, it hurt him so much, that he was forced to 
lie as still as he could. This would have made 
some people very unhappy; but the good Dr. Bo¬ 
erhaave was not unhappy. He used to say God’s 
will be done. And he showed what he meant by 
this,—he was patient in his sickness, and though 
he wished to get well again, yet he said, I give up 
my will to the will of my God and my Ssviour. 
When he lay on his sick bed, he loved to think 
about every thing that he had read and studied, and 
above all, about what he had read of God, and 
Christ, and the Holy Spirit, and heaven ! 

After the good Dr’. Boerhaave had been very sick 
for five months, he got well again. God put it in¬ 
to the mind of his physician, to give him some 
medicine that cured him all at once. But a few 
years after, he was sick again ; and he then died. 
And it was good for him to die. He said that he 
was going to a happier world, 44 to be with Christ,” 
which is far better than to live on earth. And when 
anyone who loves the Saviour dies, he goes to 
be with all those who have loved Christ and are 
now with him in glory. [Children's Mag . 
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BDZTORZ AX.. 


QUESTIONS FOR YOUNG CHILDREN. 

Duties to Parents . 

Does any body take care of you besides God ? 

What do they provide for you? 

How mfcny things can you think of which your 
parents do for you ? 

What do they provide for ybu in the winter when 
you would be cold ? 

What do they provide for you every day when 
you are hungry? 

What do they provide for you at night? 

Could you obtain all these things yourselves, if 
your parents did not do it. 

What do your pareuts do for you when you are 
sick ? 

When you were too small to walk who carried 
you? 

Do you give any thing to your parents in return 
for what they give to you ? 

Does any body pay them for what they do ? 

Does any body make them do it ? 

Why do they take such care of you? Because 
they love us. 

Can you do them any good ? Yes we can make: 
them happy by Ijeing dutiful. | 

Ought you to try to do good to those who do good 
to you ? 

Is there any other reason why you should be du¬ 
tiful to your parents ? 

Does God require it ? Where ? 

Which commandment is it? 

Repeat this commandment. 

Ought they to do any thing that is wrong, in 
obedience to parents ? 

Do good parents ever require their children to 
do any thing wrong ? 

Do parents ever refuse to give their children 
what they want ? 

What would a bad child do in such a case? 

What would a good child do in such a case ? 

Think of some of the things which parents some¬ 
times refuse their children and name them. 

Do the parents refuse these things because they 
do not wish,their children to be happy ? 

Why do they refuse (hem ? 

Do children ever want things which would do 
them hurt? 

Ought parents to give them these things or not? 

What hurt would it do children to eat too much ? 

Do children ever want to eat more than their 
parents think best for them ? 

What hurt woqld it do children to stay away 
from school unnecessarily ? 

Do children ever want to stay at home from 
school unnecessarily? 

What hurt would it do children to run out in 
the streets with other wicked children? 

Do children ever want to do this? 

When parents refuse children any of these or 
similar things and which would hurt them, ought 
they to submit willingly or unwillingly? 

Can children always see what would hurt them ? 

Suppose a parent should command a very little 
child not to go near the fire, what would probably 
be the reason ? 

Would the little child know that this was the 
reason ? 

Ought it to obey even if it does not see the rea¬ 
son ? 

Can parents always explain to older children 
the reason for what they command ? 

Ought old children or only young children to 
obey even when they cannot see the reason ? 

Do parents ever command their children to do 
unpleasant things or only pleasant things ? 

When they require unpleasant things is it to 
make their children unhappy? 

How do you know it is not? 

Ought children to do unpleasant things when re¬ 
quired by their parents? 

Think of some of the unpleasant things which 
parents require their children to do, and name 
them. [To he continued .] 


SKETCHES FROM A JOURNAL. 

[Continued.] 

Leaving Hartford. The Connecticut Valley. New-Haven. 

The Steam Boat. Arrival at New York. 

. Tuesday Afternoon .—On board Steam boat Su¬ 
perior, sailing through Long Island Sound. Took 
breakfast this morning at our Hotel in Hartford. 
Our fellow-travellers left an hour before us, but we 
expected to meet again in the boat, at New-Hav¬ 
en. At half past seven o’clock, our stage was 
ready—Passed in view of some beautiful streets in 
Hartford, as we drove out of town. As we left the 
city, we entered upon the rich and beautiful coun¬ 
try, by which it is surrounded. Our road did not 
lead us through, the Connecticut valley, but it took 
us along an eminence, that overlooked it most 
beautifully. I never saw any thing so charming 
as this fair valley. The stream flows on, seemingly 
delighted with the loveliness, it has itself created. 
But to those who have once seen it, it needs not to 
be described—and to those who have not, no pen¬ 
cil of mine can give even a shadow of its beauty. 
Our road however soon turned off from this en¬ 
chanting scenery, though it still took a course that 
was pleasant, excepting that we saw very few towns. 
Passed many flne farms. Stopped at one or two 
small villages to change horses. 

As we approached New Haven and the sea, the 
country of course became more level and some¬ 
what sandy. The entrance to New-Haven was 
through a row of poplar trees, nearly a mile in 
length, I should suppose. Passed several public In¬ 
stitutions as we went into town. I found it a hand¬ 
somer city even than I had expected, and yet we 
did not ride through Elm Street, which is one of 
its chief beauties. The stage house, at which we 
stopped a few moments, was on one side of the 
celebrated square, where the Colleges and Church¬ 
es are situated. VVe sat in the coach and looked 
out. The sun shone pleasantly upon them, though 
it was a very cold day* A long row of college buil¬ 
dings was in the back ground—the new unfinished 
State House in the centre—and three churches in 
front. The square upon which these buildings 
stood looked very verdant with the young grass, 
and beaten paths lay across it in various directions. 

We staid however but a few moments in this 
pleasant city—the hour was drawing near for the 
boat to sail, so we hastened down to the wharf. 
And here a busy scene awaited us. The boat 
which was to receive us, was just coming in. It 
approached at full speed, hissing and steaming, and 
was no sooner arrived at the shore, than it began 
to discharge itselfof its burden. All now was bus¬ 
tle. Porters of every age and description, taking 
trunks, bags and band-boxes of all sorts from the 
boat to the shore. The long procession of passen-1 
gers pouring from the deck—some with travelling 
baskets, others with umbrellas in their hands; each 
hurrying forward with eagerness to secure one of 
the many hacks, which had just brought the new 
passengers down, and now stood in the midst of 
the moving crowd to take others back again ! In 
a few moments the contents of three crowded stages 
and of several hacks were safely on board, and 
shortly after, the cable was loosened, the signal bell 
struck, and we glided away. 

Many of the ladies went immediately to the 
cabin. It was small, but handsomely furnished 
with Brussel’s carpeting, and crimson curtains. 
The dining room was much larger. A long table 
was spread for dinner. After dinner I sat down 
at one of the tables, while groups of people were 
talking together in different parts of the room, and 
fopgan writing my Journal; but I wrote only a 
few lines before the motion of the boat sent me on 
deck again. 

Our sail upon the whole was not so smooth as 
we expected. We had quite a high wind against 
us all day, which retarded our progress not a little. 
Just before the sun went down the wind lulled, 
and the golden hues of sunset, on sky and water, 
were most beautiful. We had been looking all 
day at the white caps on the water, and at the dis¬ 
tant blue land of Long Island—but now the water 
became calmer, and the shores drew nearer as we 


approached the narrow pass of the Gate. We now 
passed so near the islands as almost to rub against 
them. Beautiful country seats began to appear on 
both sides. I marked distinctly the charming resi¬ 
dence and grounds of Col. G—. 

But it began to grow dark, and we could now 
scarcely see the objects on shore through the deep 
twilight. We sailed down East River—but as we 
approached the city we could discern nothing dis¬ 
tinctly, excepting the streets lighted with gas. The 
long rows of lights, which ran up from the water, 
marked these streets very distinctly. By and by 
we drew near the wharf—a porter and hackman 
were ready to assist us. A fellow-traveller kindly 
advised us with regard to our lodgings, and we soon 
received from a servant at the Atlantic Hotel the 
information that they would receive us. We were 
almost perishing with the cold, so that it was a 
real luxury to sit for half an hour on the sofa of 
that warm, rich, curtained parlor, while our rooms 
were preparing. Our journey thus far had been 
pleasant and prosperous—we found here a very 
dear friend from whom we had been many months 
separated, and we sat together, musing on our mer¬ 
cies, with thankfulness and joy. S. Lucv. 


POETRY. 


For the Youth'* Companion , 
WASHINGTON. 

When Genera) Washington was young. 

About ns big as I, 

He never would permit Ids tongue 
To tell a wilful lie. 

Once—when he cut his father’s tree, 

He owned it to his fice— 

And then his father readily 

Pressed him in fond embrace. 1 

He told Ins son it pleased him more. 

For him to own the truth, 

Than if his trees were bending o’er 
With gold and silver fruit. 

Then like this brave arid noble boy, 

Whose virtues brightly shone— 

If I my parents trees destroy, 

The truth to them I’ll own. S. D. O. 

*—— 

From the N. E. Weekly Review. 
SUICIDE POND. 

*T is a dark and dismal little pool, and fed by tiny rills, 

And bosomed in wavelcss quietude between two barren 
hills ; — 

There is no tree on its rocky marge, save a willow old and 
lone, 

Like a solitary mourner for its sylvan sisters gone. 

The plough of the farmer turneth not the sward of it* bar¬ 
ren shore, 

Which bears even now t)\e same grey moss which in other 
times it bore ;— 

And seldom or never the tread of man is felt in that lonely 
spot, 

For with all the dwellers around that pool, its story is un- 
forgot. 

And w hy does the traveller turn aside from that dark and 
silent pool. 

Though the sun be burning above his head and the willow’s 
shade be cool 1— 

Or look with fear to it* shadowy marge when night rests 
darkly there, 

And down through its sullen and evil depths the stars of the 
midnight glare 1 

*T is said that a young and beautiful girl w ith a brow and 
with an eye— 

One like a cloud in the moonlight robed, and one like a star 
on high— 

One who wns loved by the villagers all, and whose smile 
wns a gift to them. 

Was found one morn in that pool, as cold ns the water lil- 
ly’s stem ! 

Ay—cold us the 1 rank and wasting weeds which rise in the 
pool’s dark bed, 

The villagers found that beautiful one in the slumber of tire 
dead : 

She had strangely whispered her dark design in a young 
companion’s ear. 

But so wild ami vague that the listener smiled, and knew 
not what to fear ! 

And she went to die in that loathsome pool, when the sum¬ 
mer day was done, 

With the dark hair curled on her pure white brow, and her 
fairest garments on,— 

With the ring on her taper finger still, and the necklace of 
Ocean’s pearl 

Twined as in mockery round the neck of that suicidal girl ! 
And why she perished so strangely there, no mortal longue 
might tell,— 

She told her story to none, and Death retains her secret 
well;— 

And the willow which bends its wild old boughs to the greet¬ 
ing of the breeze, 

I* the only trace of the suicide which the curious traveller 
see*. 
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TH2 LIBRARY. 



CONVERSATIONS 

On the Sandwich Island Mission, designed for Sabbath school 
libraries. By a Lady. Printed by T. R. Marvin, for the 
Massachusetts Sabbath School Union, and sold at their Depoa- 
itory,47 Coro hill, Boston. 

Under the Editorial head in this number, our 
readers will find & description of the Sandwich Is¬ 
lands, together with some account of their discove¬ 
ry. The book named above, gives a remarkably 
clear and interesting account of the efforts which 
have been made to teach the natives Christianity and 
civilization. The following extract gives a good 
specimen of the style and manner in which it is 
written :— 

44 4 The missionaries started very early in the morn¬ 
ing, taking with them a few cakes only, with two 
bottles of water, and a little wine, a guide, and one 
or two lads. They travelled over high hills and 
deep vallies, and found the upland country but 
thinly inhabited. They met several natives load¬ 
ed with sandal wood, which they often carry upon 
theit backs from fifteen to twenty miles. The king 
requires every man, woman, and child, to furnish 
a picul of sandal wood, whenever he has occasion 
for it in the purchase of vessels and cargoes. 

4 How touch is a picul V asked little Robert. 

4 One hundred and thirty three pounds and one 
third,’ replied his mother. 4 They found a variety 
of forest trees unlike any ever seen in America. 
About one o’clock, it began to thunder, and they 
were soon enveloped in a cloud that hung upon the 
mountains. A heavy shower of rain commenced, 
and they gladly took shelter in a kind of booth built 
by the sandal-wood cutters, while the lightnings 
blazed and the thunders rolled around them. 

4 In about an hour the rain slacked, and they 
thought the shower nearly over, and set out again, 
desirous of reaching the king’s encampment be¬ 
fore dark—but the clouds again gathered more 
thickly, and the rain poured in torrents from the 
points of their half sheltering umbrellas, as they 
trudged along in a narrow, winding, slippery foot¬ 
path, till they came to two little sheds of the wood¬ 
cutters, unoccupied and cheerless as the wastes of 
desolation, surrounded with dreary mountains, and 
deep solitudes, on the bank of a swift mountain 
torrent, swelled by the rain. Into these misera¬ 
ble hovels they crept; the toffo only were thached 
with leaves. Solitary and damp as these cabins 
were, they thought it expedient to pass the night 


in them. Their attendants struck up a fire, and 
collected fuel to feed it. They dried their clothes ; 
the rain abated ; the thunder ceased ; the stars 
appeared. By the light of their fire they read a 
portion of scripture, and united in prayer and 
praise to Him who had preserved them to that hour ; 
and, spreading a large cloak on the wet leaves, 
made a bed for three of them, where they slept 
soundly. 

4 They rose early, and pursued their journey over 
a rugged and slippery path, till nine o'clock, when 
they came suddenly to the verge of a high and 
steep mountain, which overlooked the northern 
part of the island, where the clouds were literally 
under their feet, completely bounding the view be¬ 
low them, though they had clear sunshine where 
they stood: but, breaking away occasionally be¬ 
fore they began to descend the giddy height, they 
saw the white surf of the vast Pacific, rolling upon 
the shore, at the distance of six or seven miles. 
They descended several thousand feet, on a sharp 
ridge, so nearly perpendicular that in many places 
they were obliged to go backwards, clinging to the 
roots of trees, and shrubs, and crags of rocks—their 
guide going before, and showing them where to 
place their feet, and where to hold with their 
hands. Finding themselves at last safe at the bot¬ 
tom of the mountain, they threw themselves down, 
quite exhausted, upon a mat, in the first native hut 
they came to. 

4 After a little rest, they ate the last morsel of 
their cakes, read a portion of scripture, and 
with the cousent of the family lifted up their pray¬ 
ers and thanksgivings to God, who had so merci¬ 
fully preserved them amidst the 44 perils of the wil¬ 
derness.” 

4 Dragging their weary steps along till almost 
night, they came to the king’s encampment. Tau- 
ma-ri-i was sitting with his family in his waggon- 
box, placed on the ground, and defended from the 
fresh trade-winds by a large mat suspended by 
poles. Ri-ho-ri-ho was asleep in one of the native 
houses, in the deepest strfte ofdrunkenness. Tau- 
ina-ri-i ordered a good supper of tea, sea-bread, 
baked pig, and taro, which they ate with a good 
appetite, sitting down upon the green grass. 

4 Tau-ma-ri-i told them he had no house for them 
or himself to sleep in, as Ri-ho-ri-ho had taken pos¬ 
session of the whole cluster for himself and com¬ 
pany ; but that he was building a temporary booth 
for himself and family, where they should have a 
lodging place, if they would accept of it. Mats 
were spread on the clean grass for beds, and five 
sheets of ta-pa for bed-clothes, were pieseuted to 
each of them, according to the custom of the coun¬ 
try, when visitors tarry through the night. 

4 The next morning, the travellers wishing to 
explore the district of He-ne-ra-e, and the coast, 
Tau-ma-ri-i sent a canoe to carry them, and a mes¬ 
senger on foot, to see that a dinner was provided 
for them. They found multitudes of natives who 
appeared very friendly. Mr. Bingham conversed 
with them about the great salvation—he asked 
them, if they knew who made the great mountains ? 
They replied, 44 We know not.” 44 Who made 
the earth, the sun, moon and stars ?” 44 We know 

not.” He then told them that Jehovah, the great 
God of heaven, made the mountains and all things. 
One of them replied, 44 This is your God, is it not ?” 
‘‘Yes, this is our God, and is he not yours also?” 

1 No, our gods are all dead.” Mr. Bingham told 
them they must worship Jehovah, who alone is God. 

‘Soon after taking leave of the natives, they em¬ 
barked in a canoe, and in less than two hours 
landed at the place where they left the kings in 
the morning. Ri-ho-ri-ho had encamped in a grove 
ofLau-a-la. 


I 4 What is Lau-a-la ?’ said Robert. 

4 A tree whose leaves are from four to six feet in 
; length, and very thickly set. They form a very 
j dense and cool shade by day,and a pretty good 
canopy by night, in such a warm climate. Before 
Ri-ho-ri-ho slept, Mr. Bingham held a long and se- 
riousconversation with him, and kindly endeavored 
| to dissuade, him from intemperate drinking. He 
I asked him also if he was willing to have the mis- 
I sionaries teach all the people to observe the Sab- 
i bath, and make them acquainted with Jesus Christ, 
j and the way to heaven ? To which he readily 
replied in the affirmative. 

4 The next day, the missionaries and the kings 
were ready to depart, different ways,—the two 
kings took leave of the people and the place, leav¬ 
ing Tau-ma-ri-i’s booth in flames, according to the 
ancient custom of the people, to burn down the 
house where the king lodged in his travels. The 
missionaries took passage in a double canoe. Mr. 
Bingham wrote an interesting description of the 
coast, which I will read to you 

44 The mountains along the shore for eight or ten 
miles, some rising abruptly from the ocean, exhib¬ 
iting the obvious effects of volcanic fires; some, a 
little back, appear like towering pyramids, around 
which the warring elements had swept away the 
more moveable and combustible matter; others 
equally lofty, are partly covered with trees and 
shrubs. Into the nooks between them a few houses 
are crowded, but they are almost inaccessible, ex¬ 
cept by the sea. However, hundreds of natives 
live in this forbidding part of the island. They 
pass from one little neighborhood to another in 
canoes. Here, about midway of what the natives 
call the Pa-re , we landed, where is an acre or 
two of sterile ground, bounded on one side by the 
ocean, and environed on the other by a stupendous 
rock, nearly perpendicular, forming at its base a 
semicircular curve, which meets the ocean at each 
end. 

44 In the middle of the curve, a stupendous rock 
rises to the height of about fifteen hundred feet. 
Near one end of the curve, the rock projects fifty 
feet from its base, and is here three hundred feet 
high ; so that ten houses of the little village are 
built under it, and defended, generally, from the 
rain, and tempest, and always from the direct rays 
of the sun till some time after noon. The cool 
shade of the rock, when we were present between 
ten and eleven o'clock, extended more than one 
hundred feet from its base. 

“Never was I so forcibly impressed, by any 
scene in nature, with the lively figures, by which 
Isaiah sets forth our Saviour,— 4 as an hiding-place 
from the wind ; and a covert from the storm ; as 
the shadow of a great rock in a weary land.’ The 
highest part is called 4 the fire Pa-re.’ Here the 
natives sometimes exhibit their fire-works in the 
night, as they did a few nights since, when the 
kings lodged there. 

44 Along a winding, difficult ascent, which com¬ 
mences by a rude ladder hanging over the sea, 
they climb to the very summit, and throw off fire¬ 
brands, or torches, ingeniously constructed, which 
sail off a great distance, and fall into the ocean.’ ” 


NARRATIVE. 


From * Sketches of Rural Character and Scenery, by Mary 
Russell Milford.* 

THE TWO DOLLS. 

Fanny Elvington was a nice little girl, who had 
a great many good qualities, and, like other little 
girls, a few faults; which bad grown up like weeds 
under the neglect end mismanagement of the 
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people at the Park, and threatened to require both 
time and pains to eradicate. For instance, she had 
a great many foolish antipathies and troublesome 
fears, some caught from the affectation of the 
housekeeper, some from the ignorance of the nurse : 
she shrieked at the sight of a mouse, squalled at a 
frog, was well nigh ready to faint at an earwig, and 
quite as much afraid of a spider as if she had been 
a fly ; she ran away from a quiet ox, as if he had 
been a«mad bull, and had such a horror of chimney 
sweepers that she shrank her head under the bed¬ 
clothes whenever she heard the deep cry of 
“sweep! sweep!” forerunning the old clothes- 
man and the milkman on a frosty morning, and 
could hardly be persuaded to look at them, poor 
creatures, dressed in their tawdry tinsel and dan¬ 
cing round Jack of the Green on May Day. But 
her favorite fear, her pet aversion, wa9 a negro ; 
especially a little black footboy who lived next door, 
and whom she never saw without shrinking, shud¬ 
dering and turning pale. 

It was a most unlucky aversion for Fanny, and 
gave her and her aunt more trouble than all her 
other mislikings put together, inasmuch as Pompey 
came oftener in view than mouse or frog, spider or 
earwig, ox or chimney-sweep. How it happened 
nobody could tell, but Pompey was always in Fan¬ 
ny Elvington’s way. She saw him twice as often 
as any one else in the house. If she went to the 
window, he was sure to be standing on the stpps: 
if she walked in the square garden, she met him 
crossing the pavement; she could not water her 
geraniums in the little court behind the house, but 
she heard his merry voice singing in broken Eng¬ 
lish as he cleaned the knives and shoes on the 
other side of the wall; nay, she could not even 
hang out her Canary bird’s cage at the back door, 
but he was sure to be feeding his parrot at theirs. 
Go where she would, Pompey’s shining black face 
and broad white teeth followed l^er : he haunted 
her very dreams ; and the oftener she saw him, 
whether sleepingor waking, the more her unreason¬ 
able antipathy grew upon her. Her cousins laugh¬ 
ed at her without effect, and her aunt’s serious re¬ 
monstrances were equally useless. 

The person who, next to Fanny herself, suffered 
the most from this foolish and wicked prejudice, 
was poor Pompey, whose intelligence, activity, and 
good humor, had made him a constant favorite in 
his master’s house, and who had sufficient sensibil¬ 
ity to feel deeply the horror and disgust which he 
had inspired in his young neighbor. At first he 
tried to propitiate her by bringing groundsel and 
chickweed for her Canary bird, running to meet 
her with an umbrella when she happened to be 
caught in the rain, and othersmall attentions, which 
were repelled with absolute loathing. 

‘ Me same flesh and blood with you, missy, 
though skin be black,* cried poor Pompey one day 
when pushed to the extremity by Fanny’s disdain, 
‘ same flesh and blood !’ a fact which the young 
lady denied with more than usual indignation; she 
looked at her own white skin, and she thought of 
his black one; and all the reason of her aunt fail¬ 
ed to convince her, that where the outside was so 
very different, the inside could by possibility be 
alike. At last Mrs. Delmont was fain to leave the 
matter to the great curer of all prejudices, called 
Time, who in this case seemed even slower in his 
operations than usual. 

In the meanwhile, Fanny’s birth-day approached, 
and as it was within a few days of that of her cousin 
Emma Delment, it was agreed to celebrate the two 
festivals together. Double feasting! double holi¬ 
day ! double presents ! never was a gayer anniver¬ 
sary.—Mrs. Delmont’s own gifts had been reserved 
to the conclusion of the jolity, and after the fruit 
was put upon the table, two huge dolls, almost as 
big as real babies, were introduced to the little 
company. They excited and deserved universal 
admiration. The first was a young lady of the most 
delicate construction and the most elaborate orna¬ 
ment; a doll of the highest fashion, with sleeves 
like a bishop, a waist like a wasp, a magnificent 
bustle, and petticoats so full and so puffed out round 
the bottom, that the question of hoop or no hoop 


was stoutly debated between two of the elder girls. 
Her cheeks were very red, and her neck very white, 
and her ringlets in the newest possibly taste. In 
short, she was so completely a la mode that a Paris¬ 
ian milliner might have sent her as a pattern to 
her fellow tradeswoman in London, or the Loudon 
Milliner might have returned the compliment to 
her sister artist over the water. Her glories, how¬ 
ever, were fated to be eclipsed. The moment that 
the second doll made its appea'ranee, the lady of 
fashion was looked at no longer. 

The second doll was a young gentleman habited 
in the striped and braided costume which is the 
ordinary transition dress of boys between leaving 
off petticoats and assuming the doublet and hose. 
It was so exactly like Willy Delmont’s own attire, 
that the astonished boy looked at himself, to be sure 
that the doll had not stolen his clothes off his back. 
The apparel, however, was not the charm that fix¬ 
ed the attention *of the young people ; the attrac¬ 
tion was the complexion, which was of as deep and 
shining a black, as perfect an imitation of a negro, 
in tint and feature, as female ingenuity could ac¬ 
complish. The face, neck, arms and legs were all 
covered with black silk. Perhaps the novelty (for 
none of the party had seen a black doll before) 
might increase the effect, but they all declared that 
they had never seen so accurate an imitation, so 
perfect an illusion. Even Fanny, who at first sight 
had almost taken the doll for her old enemy Pom¬ 
pey in little, and had shrunk back accordingly, be¬ 
gan at last to catch some of the curiosity (for curi¬ 
osity is a catching passion) that characterized her 
companions. She drew near—she gazed—at last' 
she even touched the doll, and listened with some 
interest to Mrs. Delir.ont’s detail of the trouble she 
found in constructing the young lady and gentle¬ 
man. 

‘ What are they made of, aunt V 

6 Rags, my dear !’ was the reply : * nothing but 
rags,’ continued Mrs. Delmont, unripping a little of 
the black gentleman’s foot, and the white lady’s 
arm, and showing the linen of which they were 
composed ;—* both alike, Fanny,' pursued her good 
aunt, 1 both the same color underneath the skin, 
and both the work of the same hand—like Pompey 
and you,’ added she more solemnly; ‘and now 
choose which doll you will.’ 

And Fanny, blushing and hesitating, chose the 
black one ; and the next day her aunt had the 
pleasure to see her show it to Pompey over the wall, 
to his infinite delight; and in a very few days, 
Mrs. Delmont had the still greater pleasure to find 
that Fanny Elvington had not only overcome and 
acknowledged her prejudice, but had given Pompey 
a new half crown, and had accepted groundsel for 
her canary bird from the poor negro boy. 


BELZOZON. 


For the Youth’s Companion. 

CHRISTIAN CONDUCT. 

“ Mamma,” said Charlotte, “I have heard you 
and many other people say that if a person is real¬ 
ly a Christian they will show it in their words and 
conduct every day, more perhaps than by great 
sacrifices and those acts which the world at large 
would be more likely to know and notice.” 

“ Yes, my dear, and it is an observation not only 
true, but one which I wish sincerely was more ful¬ 
ly impressed upon the mind and heart of every pro¬ 
fessing Christian. If they do love God and his 
blessed gospel in sincerity, its influence on their 
characters ought to be evident in their daily and 
hourly conduct, and I believe more injury is done 
to the cause of religion by the commission of what 
we are too apt to think small faults, and trivial of¬ 
fences, than we are aware of. 

But what made you think of this, my dear, just 
now? Has any thing happened at the party you 
were nt to suggest such thoughts ?” 

“ Yes, Mamma. You know last aummer I 
staid at Mrs. Jones’ some time with Mira Smith, of 
whom we have been talking this evening. I have 
always heard you speak of her Father and Mother 
as being very religious people, and that she and her 


sisters were so too; and you have described their 
family as an example of harmony and happiness. 
Well, 1 could not help thinking when I first saw 
Mira that she might well deserve all I have heard 
said.—Her manners seemed gentle and she was 
cheerful and social, and then she talked to the chil¬ 
dren who seemed very fond of her, and her stories 
were instructive as well as entertaining.—She play¬ 
ed, and sung, and drew beautifully, and when we 
wiote pieces which we used to.read every Saturday 
on religious subjects, hers were always the best and 
most beautiful, and I got quite'interested in her; 
but then”— 

“ Well go on, my dear ; I am glad to hear you 
liked Mira so much in all these respects; you seem 
to hesitate, however. I presume you did not ex¬ 
pect to find her faultless ?” 

“ O no : but after I began to know more of her, 
I heard her very often speak impatiently, and she 
used to seem dissatisfied, and very often, when any 
plan of amusement was proposed she did not agree 
with us, though she never liked it if we did not ap¬ 
prove of hers. And then she so often found fault 
with people for trifles, that I could not believe she 
wa9 very religious. Sisters Catherine and Lousia 
never professed to be pious, and though I have al¬ 
ways lived with them, I never saw any thing so un¬ 
pleasant in them.” 

“ I regret, my daughter, to hear this, and fear 
your judgment was hardly candid and impartial in 
this case.” 

“ Yes, Mamma, I think it was ; for Mrs. Jones 
used to remark and lament these faults, and said 
she had taken unwearied pains to convince Mira 
that as a Christian it was her duty to correct these 
faults or she would become hated by every one, 
and this indeed was of little consequence compar¬ 
ed with the offence committed in the sight of God.” 

“ We must never judge too severly of any one, 
Charlotte ; we all have great faults, commit daily 
and hourly many sins in thought, word, and deed. 
I hope what you have noticed and condemned in 
Mira Smith you will be ever careful to avoid your¬ 
self. Your character is now forming, and I trust, 
and I believe with some reas'on, that you are by 
divine assistance endeavoring to mould your char¬ 
acter by the gospel. I must therefore only repeat 
what you quoted at the commencement of this con¬ 
versation. The heart is wicked and deceitful 
above all things, and we can only hope for power 
to correct, control, and subdue these evil hearts by 
living a life of watchfulness and prayer. No exter¬ 
nal endowments, no intellectual attainments, no 
amiable or interesting qualities of mind or heart, 
will stand in lh^ place of earnest devoted, humble 
piety. That spirit which leads us to distrust our¬ 
selves, toask continually, “ is this becoming a dis¬ 
ciple of Christ,” to measure and judge ourselves 
only by the rules he has given us—that spirit alone 
can shield us in this world from thethousand snares 
which surroud us, and it is this alone which will 
fit us to meet death and enter upon a joyful eterni¬ 
ty.—We are sinful, erring beings at best, but God 
does not expect perfection while we are in the 
flesh. He commands us to aim at it, and will ever 
aid us with his Holy Spirit, if we seek it aright. 


THE SABBATH SCHOOL. 


From a Sunday School Journal. 

REVIVAL IN A SUNDAY SCHOOL. 

Feeling earnestly desirous to encourage Sunday 
Schools,* and those engaged in the work of direct¬ 
ing little children to Him who has said, “ Suffer 
little children to come unto me,” I have determin¬ 
ed to write you respecting the mercy of God to us, 
in sending the day-spring from on high,” to visit 
those engaged with myself, in teaching and learn¬ 
ing the knowlegeof “ the only true God, apd Jesus 
Christ, whom he has sent,” in the county of Essex, 
Virginia. In the Sunday school established at 
Enon meeting house, in that county, it has pleased 
the Lord, in his abundant mercy and goodness, to 
give us a manifestation of his approbation, hy con¬ 
verting one of the teachers, and three of the schol¬ 
ars, within the last two months—all females. The 
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teacher is a young lady, ardently devoted to God, 
as we may judge by her zealous attention to her 
class, (the youngest in the school,) and her earn¬ 
est efforts to ifhbue the minds of those whom “ the 
God and Father of our Lord Jesus/’ has placed un¬ 
der her care, with a spirit of deep devotion and fer¬ 
vent love to God. All the teachers, save one, are 
members of the Baptist and Presbyterian churches, 
bright monuments of the grace of God, and living 
examples of his love to the children of men. This 
school commenced in April, 1830, under the most 
discouraging circumstances, without money, with¬ 
out books in anywise adequate to supply the press¬ 
ing need, and with only one family willing to deny 
themselves the privilege of Christian worship, save 
when at their own church, two Sundays in the 
month, to teach little children. Of his family, the 
father, and four young ladies (his daughters,) have 
taught, without any other assistants, the last year, 
and with only my assistance, two Sundays in the 
month, the present year. The school contains be¬ 
tween fifty and sixty scholars. A few benevolent 
individuals in the neighborhood have contributed 
towards the purchase of books for a library, and that 
such others as were requisite for the scholar. The 
school continued without any remarkable occur¬ 
rence until the winter set in, and was discontinued 
till the first Sunday in March ; it then commen¬ 
ced with an increased desire on the minds of the 
young ladies (its teachers) to do good. They, 
burning with love to Got, and those formed in his 
likeness, met every second Monday evening to pray 
for the blessing of God in “ their work of faith, and 
labor of love.’’ He whose “ ears are open to the 
cries of His children,” agreeable to His promise, 
“ before they call, 1 will answer, and while they 
are yet speaking I will hear,” appeared in the 
midst of them, before they were aware, and sealed 
the three above mentioned children with his seal, 
stamping his image on their hearts; thus making 
them “joint heirs with our Lord Jesus Christ.” 
They now, by their example, fulfill the declaration 
of our dear Redeemer; “ Out of the mouth of babes 
and sucklings, thou hast perfected praise.” My 
dear sir, it is delightful to see* how unblameably 
they walk, and the interest manifested for the con¬ 
version of the scholars connected with the school, 
which is declared by their affectionate exhortations 
and prayers. They have, with their teachers, 
agreed to meet every evening at twilight, in private, 
at a mercy-seat, to pray for the success of their 
school, and that established at Westmoreland court 
house, (Va.,) of which I am a member. More of 
the scholars are anxiously inquiring, “What shall 
we do to be saved ?” Let me, through the columns 
of your paper, solicit an interest in the prayers of 
the friends of Sunday schools, and Christians gene¬ 
rally, for our success. We have to lament, with 
others, the indifference of parents to this important 
institution. We are grieved at beholding so many 
parents, professing the religion of Jesus Christ, un¬ 
concerned for the salvation of their offspring. 
Alas! they act as if their children had not pre¬ 
cious, yea, exceedingly precious souls to be saved, 
or lost eternally, but, like the beasts that perish, 
only mortal. O, my brethren ! fs there none of 
your correspondents able to devise a plan to inter-1 
est parents more for the salvation of children ? 
Will none come forward on the Lord’s side, and 
lift up their voice, to awaken those seemingly slum¬ 
bering parents. I never had the privilege, in my 
youthful days, of going to a Sunday school ; but I 
am determined, with the help of God, never to 
break my pleasing connexion with them, while I 
live, and am able to attend. I mast conclude by 
praying, that the God of all comfort will bless the 
institution, and make It instrumental in hastening 
the time “ when all shall know him, from the least 
to the greatest ?’’ Westmoreland C.H. May , 1831. 


VATTTBAL HISTORY. 

INSTINCT OF THE DOG. ™ 
At a convent in France, where twenty paupers 
were served with dinner every day, a dog, belong¬ 
ing to the convent, did not fail to be present at the 


repast, to receive the orts and ends which were 
now and then thrown out to him.—The guests, 
however, were poor and hungry, and of course not 
disposed to be wasteful; so that the dog did little 
more than scent the feast, of which he would have 
fain partaken. The portions were served by a 
person at the ringing of a bell, and delivered out 
by means of what is called a Tour; which is a ma¬ 
chine like the section of a cask, and, by turning 
round on a pivot, exhibits whatever is placed upon 
the hollow side, without discovering the person who 
moves it. 

One day, this dog, who had received only a few 
scraps, waited till the paupers were all gone, and 
took the rope in his mouth and rang the bell. The 
stratagem succeeded. He repeated it the next day, 
with the same good fortune. At length the cook 
finding that twenty-one portions were given out, 
instead of twenty, determined to discover the trick ; 
in doing which he had no great difficulty, for; 
placing himself where he could see, without being 
seen, and perceiving all the paupers, as they came 
in great regularity for their different portions, and ! 
there was no intruder except the dog, he began to 
suspect the teal truth, which he was presently con¬ 
firmed in. The dog waited til! the visitors were 
all gone, find then deliberately walked up and pull¬ 
ed the bell. The matter was related to the com¬ 
munity, and to reward him for his ingenuity, he 
was permitted to ring the bell every day for his din¬ 
ner, when a mess of broken victuals was regularly 
served out to him. Youth's Friend . 

A BATTLE OF ANTS. 

A correspondent of the Magazine of Natural 
History, writes the following communication :—“ I 
was walking in the garden before breakfast, when 
my attention was attracted by an unusual assem¬ 
blage of ants in the gravel walk ;—the species, I 
believe, was that of which Huber, in his “ History of 
Ants,” has given a representation, and is called by 
him, “ Formicafusca." On a closer examination, 

I found they were fighting; they were collected in 
groups of forty or fifty, running rapidly about, and 
then stopping and pulling each other with their- 
mandibles. The field of battle did not extend over 
a surface of more than three feet square, and there 
were probably five or six groups all eagerly con¬ 
tending with each other. After watching them 
with much attention for about half an hour, I was 
called to breakfast; and on returning, after a lapse 
of twenty minutes, the battle was still raging. How 
long the conflict lasted I am unable to say ; for 
when I first saw them they evidently had been 
some time engaged in their deadly game, and I was 
compelled to leave tHcm before the battle was over, i 
I however visited the spot again, about one o’clock, 
and they were busily employed in removing their 
slain comrades. I counted about thirty dead ants 
on the field ; more, probably had fallen, as doubt¬ 
less many bad been removed before my return. 
In one small spot, of no more than an inch square, 
seven dead ants were extended. Their courage 
is very extraordinary ; for in several instances with 
such fury and obstinacy had these little warriors 
contended, that two might be perceived locked in 
each other’s embraces, having died in this their 
last mortal struggle.” 


EDITORIAL. 


SANDWICH ISLANDS. 

In the midst of the Pacific Ocean, far away from 
any other land, a little group of islands have been 
lying for thousands of years in stillness and soli¬ 
tude. On many accounts they are very remarka¬ 
ble. Fjrst, it is very probable that they were orig¬ 
inally thrown up from the bottom of the ocean by 
subterranean fires. The- whole appearance of the 
islands indicates this, and indeed several volcanoes 
are still burning. The rocks in the interior ofthe 
islands have a burnt, black and volcanic appear¬ 
ance, but the shores are green and verdant and 
many beautiful and fertile vales, extend far into 
the land. 

^ These Islands are also remarkable for a marine 


insect which in some mysterious way forms about 
them a substance called coral . This is constantly 
increasing and has already formed a ridge of large 
white rocks on the coast of some of them. It is 
called the coral reef; and renders it in some 
places very dangerous, if not impossible to land. 
In some instances however the mass of while rock 
has reached the surface of the water and become the 
seat of vegetation. Grass and trees begin to grow 
upon it, and the white rock is now changed into a 
beautiful green island. 

This cluster stands alone . You may sail over 
the blue waters in every direction for hundreds of 
miles and not come to any other land. Until with¬ 
in a few years their existence was entirely unknown. 

The inhabitants (for they have probably been a 
long time inhabited) lived here in the deep soli¬ 
tude of the seas, ignorant that there was any other 
land or people on the globe. 

They had canoes in which they sailed about 
amongst their own islands—but never Ventured 
farther, and no foreign ships ever came that way. 

About sixty years ago, Capt. Cook was sailing 
through these seas. He was looking for a north 
passage, between the Pacific and Atlantic Oceans. 
As he was sailing about, he chanced to come 
across one of these islands. He observed the land 
just at night, and fearing that his ship might strike 
against the rocks, he took in his sails, and resolv¬ 
ed to wait until morning. When the sun had 
risen, he accordingly, slowly approached the shore. 

But I cannot stop to give a very particular ac¬ 
count, of the circumstances of this discovery. 
They are related at length, in the narrative of 
Cook’s voyages, which most of my readers have 
probably read. The people, who were then al¬ 
most perfectly savage, are now making very rap¬ 
id progress in learning and Christianity, through 
the efforts of the Christian Missionaries. 


— qQ Q— 

QUESTIONS FOR YOUNG CHILDREN. 

Duties to Parents . 


What ought parents to do to children when they 
do wrong ? 

Why ought they to punish them ? 

Suppose parents should neglect children,when 
they do wrong, what sort of persons would such 
children be when they grow up? 

Would they be happy or unhappy? 

When parents punish children, then is it to make 
them happy or unhappy? 

Is it to make them happy while they are punish¬ 
ing them? 

Do parents like to punish children ? 

Suppose-a parent writes upon paper what the 
children must do, ought they to obey it as much as 
if it was spoken ? 

In what other ways may a parent command a 
child ? By looks or gestures ? 

Ought children to obey looks and gestures, when 
they understand what they mean, as well as words? 

Ought children to try to learn what the parents 
wish, or only obey when they are spoken to? 

Do parents ever have to speak more than once 
before their children obey ? 

How many times ? 

Is this right ? , 

How soon ought children to obey their parents, 
the first time or the second time or the third time? 

At what times can children do most good to 
their parents ? 

In what ways can children do their parents good 
when they are sick ? think a minute and then an- 
swer. 

In what ways can they do them good when they ‘ 
are tired ? 

In what ways can they do them good when they 
are old ? 

What can children do for their parents every 
day? 

| If children are dutiful and obedient to their pa- 
| rents, will their parents love them more or less ? 

Must they lose some of their pleasures, in order to 
be dutiful and obedient ? Yes, often. 

I Will they on the whole be more happy or unhap¬ 

py- 
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What is an orphan ? 

Are all children orphans? 

Do any children know that they shall not be or¬ 
phans ? 

What would make them orphans ? 

If your parents should die, should you probably 
remember them afterwards. 

Who will probably die first, you or your parents? 
After they are gone, will the recollection of your 
disobedience to them make you feel happy or un¬ 
happy ? * 

Will the recollection of your obedience make 
you happy or unhappy ? 

Does God notice when you obey your parents ? 
Do your parents always know when you disobey 

them ? > 

Does God always know? 

Is God pleased or displeased when you obey them? 
Is he pleased or displeased when you disobey 
them? 

AN ADVENTURE. 

Communicated to the Editor of the Youth's Companion, by a 
Traveller. 

A Bhort time ago, as I was travelling from Phila¬ 
delphia to Baltimore, circumstances so concurred 
as to render it expedient for me to take my horse 
with me on board the Steam Boat in order to hasten 
my passage. Travellers go down the Deleware 
river in Boats, often as far as New Castle, and are 
thence conveyed by Stages to French Town, a 
small village near Elkton, which stands at the head 
waters of Elk River. 

There, they are received again into a Steam-Boat, | 
and passing down the river enter Chesapeak Bay 
and cross over to Baltimore. My readers will, I be¬ 
lieve, be able to trace this route on almost any map. 
Sometimes the Steam-Boat stops in the Deleware 
river, at the point where the Deleware and Chesa¬ 
peake canal enters it; and the passengers are con¬ 
veyed through the canal, in large and commodious 
barges, to the Boat at the other end, where the 
canal and Elk River are united. Perhaps at some 
future time 1 may give some account of the de¬ 
lightful passage in the barges. But my object now 
is to relate an incident which occurred to me, while 
riding horse back from New Castle to French Town, 
and hastening my horse in order to get there as 
soon a 9 the stages. You will see on the map that 
auite a large portoin of the states of Delaware and 
Maryland are embraced between the two bays and 
form an extensive peninsula. 

As the Steam Boat stopped at the wharf at New 
Castle, I hastened without any delay to get a good 
start of the long line of stages, that stood in wait¬ 
ing to receive the many travellers from the crowd¬ 
ed Steanv-Boat. It was about 4 o'clock, and the 
distance of 17 or 18 miles was before me. Soon 
after dark as I was urging my good poney onward 
with all the skill 1 could command, I heard, at a 
short distance before me in the road a leud cry. I 
slackened the pace of my horse, in order to know 
the cause of the alarm. By looking intently at ob¬ 
jects before me, I was soon able to discern two lit¬ 
tle boys, standing in the road. One of them ad¬ 
dressed me thus 

“ Mister, look out for this man ?" 

As my horse approached them upon a walk, 
there gradually came to view the figure of a man 
lying in the road. 

«• What is the matter with the man ?” said I. 

“ I do not know, sir, > * the elder of the boys re¬ 
plied ; “ we were up at the house and heard a man 
hollow, and we thought it was a drunkard’s voice ; 

_we were afraid he would get run over when the 

stages came along, and came down to see where he 
was." 

“ How far is it to your house," said I ? 

“ R is just a head,—up on the hill j—about a 

quarter of a mile." . . 

“Iam very glad, boys, that you are so kind to 
the poor wicked man ; wo ought always to be kind 
to such miserable creatures; but I cannot stop, I 
must go on as fast as I can possibly go, or I shall 
not get to French Town as fast as the stages, and 
shall lose mjr passage in the Steam Boat, I would 


not leave him so ; but you can pull him out of the 
road, so that the stages will not run over him." 

The poor wretch was lying in the road in such 
a manner, that the wheels of the stages must inev¬ 
itably have passed over his body ; while it was so 
dark that it was scarcely possible that the driv¬ 
ers should see him. The ten or twelve stages 
that were but just behind me, must have dreadfully 
mangled him, if they did not destroy his life. 

I was compelled to hasten on my way, and after 
riding a few steps I turned around, and saw the 
kind little boys drawing the poor man out of the 
road, and removing him from his dreadful danger. 

I could not help thinking that these boys were 
Sabbath School scholars; and that they were 
taught there to be kind even to the wicked and to 
do them good.* And I thought too how little the 
poor man knew, who were saving his life. While 
indulging such thoughts 1 reached the Steam Boat. 

Boys at the Sabbath school are very often taught 
that it is their duty to do good to every body around 
them, even to the wicked; not only to love their 
Parents, brothers, sisters and friends, and try to 
make them happy ; but to do all in their power to 
promote the happiness of the evil and unthankful. 


xaxsosx.x.ii.HrY. 


For the Youth's Companion. 

“ Soft words turn away anger” —Nothing is 
more true than this. Yet how few of tlffc young 
in practice believe it. They offend their playmates, 
and instead of manifesting penitence for their 
faults, will rather aggravate their friends by harsh 
words and indifferent look*. But you very well 
know, my little friends, how willing you are to for¬ 
give, when a playmate has unintentionally injured 
you and acknowledges his fault, and with soft and 
pleasant words, tells you he is sorry, and will en¬ 
deavor to injure you no more. But were he to 
say he did not care, and was glad of it, and would 
do so again if he wished, your temper would be 
stirred, and instead of returning good for evil, you 
would give loose to hard and abusive words, and 
thus stir up strife, and manifest seeming hatred to¬ 
wards him. But, young friends, let me entreat you 
never to indulge in abusive language, however 
dishonorably you may think yourselves treated ; 
when one speaks ill of you, return not “ railing for 
railing," but in soft and pleasant words, with good 
will and smiling looks, tell him of his fault, and if 
I am not greatly mistaken, that friend will never 
speak ill of you again—but his affections will be 
gained, and he will use his best endeavors to pro¬ 
mote your welfare and happiness. Now will you 
not remember at all times, that soft words turn away 
anger , and practice accordingly. 

Portland . D. C. C. 

— 

The Indian and the Bear .—A Delaware hunt¬ 
er once shot a huge bear, and broke its back bone. 
This animal fell, and set up a most plaintive cry, 
something like that of the panther when he is 
hungry. The hunter instead of giving him anoth¬ 
er shot, stood close to him and addressed him in 
these words :—“ Hark ye ! bear ; you are a.cow- 
aid and no warrior, as you pretend to be. Were 
you a warrior, you would show it by your firmness, 
and not cry and wimper like an old woman. You 
know, bear, that our tribes are at war with each 
other, and that yours was the aggressor. You have 
found the Indians too powerful for you, and you 
have gone sneaking about in the woods, stealing 
their hogs; perhaps at this time you have hog’s 
flesh in your belly. Had you conquered me, 1 
would have borne it with courage, and died like a 
brave warrior; but you, bear, sit here and cry, and 
disgrace your cowardly conduct." A person be¬ 
ing present at the delivery of this curious invective, 
after he had despatched the bear, asked the hunter 
how he thought the poor animal could understand 
what he had said to it? “Oh!" said he, in an¬ 
swer, “ the bear understood me well; did you not 
observe how ashamed he looked while I was up¬ 
braiding him ?”—This is a historical fact. 


Dangerous Play. —A boy in Philadelphia was 
lately found hanging, and nearly dead. On his 
revival, he confessed that he was trying an exper¬ 
iment. 

[We remember, that many years ago, after an 
execution in Glasgow, two boys were anxious to try 
how hanging felt—in consequence the necessary 
cord, &c. was prepared. Each was to stand by 
the other, and v release him when tired. The sig¬ 
nal ^f the first who tried, was to be a kick —he 
was soon satisfied and gave the preconcerted sig¬ 
nal, when his companion cut him down. The sec* 
ond tried;— a whistle , was to be the token that 
he had enough ; a minute passed, and another, 
still he did not give the signal; his companion 
laughed, and thought he liked hanging very well 
—fortunately a neighbor appeared, and saved the 
foolish boy from that death which in a moment more 
he would have met. Dangerous experiments should 
not be tried by children, no more than fools should 
play with edge tools.]— N. Y. Mer. Adv. 


POETRY. 


For the Youths Companion. 

Little Henry M. was a sweet flower of promise, but was nip¬ 
ped by the frost of death when but a year old, after several mon ths 
of painful suffering from a waiting consumption ! His little Sis¬ 
ters were in tlm habit of quieting the little sufferer by singing 
the cradle hymn, found in the Youth’s Companion : 

“ Little Baby eleep” fyc. 

To which the following lines are designed as a response. 

Little Baby's gone to sleep, 

We never more shall hear him weep ; 

He's gone to God above the sky 
Where streams of comfort never dry. 

One short year he stay'd below 
And sip'd a while this world of wo ; 

He's gone to dwell where Jesus is. 

And drink full draughts of purer bliss. 

To Jesus’ wide extended arms, 

To gaze on never fading charms ; 

He’s gone ; where neither tears nor pain. 

Shall vex his patient soul again. 

Those mortal groans, that sore distress. 

Those pangs, that pierced his aching breast. 

Those tears that wet his pallid cheek, 

[ So patient, 'dured for many u week, 

| Are all exchanged, for joys, as pure 
| As Angels feel, and shall endure 
While endless ages onward roll. 

And feast his ever-growing soul. 

Hush, then ye friends, the rising sigh, 

To see the little sufferer die ; 

He's left a world of wrretcheduess 
To bathe his soul in seas of bliss. 

O ye surviving children dear. 

Your Parents hope and anxious care. 

Look now to Christ the infant’s friend* | 

And let your prayer to him ascend. 

— 

From the Christian Mirror. 

A little Boy to his Father at Sunrise ox a 
Morning in Spring. 

Father, awake ! It is not night; 

The sun is up, the sky is bright,— 

The birds have left their leafy nests, 

And joys axe struggling from their breasts. 

I cannot sleep, I hear them say, 
u Morn is the childhood of the day; 

Be up. for morn in life's career. 

Should be as cheerful, bright and dear. 

“ Come forth and breathe the balmy air, 

A thousand sweets are floating there, 

A thousand sounds are mingling wild, 

Come forth w ith us, fond working child.*' 

Father, aw'ake! and take thy boy 
To hear this matin burst of jov, 

To see the world all bright with dew j 
Father, I want to go with you. 

You told me, God, though very high 
Above the sun, above the sky, 

Is praised by creatures here below— 

The birds are praising him, I know. 

And those soft twinklings of the leaves. 

With every moan the ocean heaves, 

Are all to him a grateful song— 

Father, how can you sleep so long ? 

My little hymns, I think would please 
His listening ear, as well as these. 

If thou wouldst w r ake, and teach my tongue 
To join the birds in morning song. 

I hear them now among the trees j 
I hear the humming of the bees— 

It seems as though mv heart would break— 

Father, dear father, do awake ! 
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CEYLON MISSION. 

Letters and Conversations on the Ceylon Mission. By the author 
of Conversations on the Bombay Mission. Printed by T. 
R. Marvin, for the Massachusetts Sabbath School Union, aud 
■old at their Depository, 47 Cornhill, Boston. 

As the reader first opens this book ho is presented 
with an account of a family of children waiting 
very eagerly for the arrival of their brother John 
from College. At about the same time with his 
arrival, a package of letters from their father in 
India reaches them,containing interesting accounts 
of the Mission at Ceylon. These letters with the 
conversations which arise from them, constitute the 
volume. The following extract gives one of those 
conversations :— 

“ The next evening, John went with his mother 
to call upon a sick neighbor. The children clus¬ 
tered round their father, and James, who was the 
youngest and the most bold, without the least cere¬ 
mony mounted upon his father's knee, saying, 
* Pa’, I should admire to hear a good story this 
evening; will you please to tell us one V 

Mr. Gardner. ' Yes, if you all wish to hear.' 

Children. * We do, Pa’, we do. 1 

Mr. Gardner. 1 1 can relate a variety of stories, 
that you would like, but as Maria is the eldest, she 
may choose this evening.' 

Maria. * Pa', I like missionary stories; and 
ehould prefer hearing about the mission school-boys 
and girls in Ceylon.' 

Mr. Gardner. 'These boys make rapid im¬ 
provement in learning, and they acquire very 
agreeable manners—in a short time losing many 
of their heathenish superstitions. 

' That you may understand something of the im¬ 
portance of instructing them, I will mention several 
circumstances that occurred a few months after 
they attended school. 

* One Sabbath, a man fell from a well-sweep and 
broke his leg. A little boy belonging to the school, 
said he thought he fell because he worked on the 
Sabbath. Another told the people he hoped they 
would receive this warning, and come to meeting on 
the Sabbath. Six months previous, it is probable 
they would have attributed the accident to the same 
cause that a heathen man did, who fell from a tree 
two days afterwards, and broke his bones. He 
said his fall was occasioned by neglecting several 
weeks to make an offering to the devil. About the 
same time, another man fell from a tree, and was 
nearly dashed in pieces; his situation was very 
distressing, but no one near him would afford the 
least assistance. The missionaries urged them to 
bring a bed or a basket, on which he might be con¬ 
veyed to the hospital. Every one refused to move 
a finger for his relief.* 

James. * Why did they refuse, Pa' ?' 

Mr. Gardner. * The only reason they assigned 
was, he was of a lower caste. 9 

Maria. • Are all the heathen unkind V 

Mr. Gardner. * It is a most remarkable circum¬ 
stance to find compassion or gratitude among the 


heathen ; you would be shocked to know how cruel 
they are to their nearest connexions. A laboring 
man very gradually sunk into a decline; and after 
he became too weak to labor, his wife and every 
one of his relatives cast him off, and refused to give 
him one morsel of food. Mr. Meigs did not hear 
of his case until he was nearly famished; he then 
had him brought gently to Batticotta, and placed in 
a little bungalow on the mission land, wheie he fed, 
nursed and instructed him, till he died. No one 
of his relatives came near him. After his death, 
Mr. Meigs sent to have them come and bury him ; 
no one took the least notice of the message except 
his mother. Mr. Meigs wrote to a friend, that 
“ when she saw him, as a thing of course she 
howled most dolefully." She received from him 
suitable reproof and instruction, apparently with 
the most perfect indifference; and after a little 
more howling or wailing, she returned home, leav¬ 
ing all the trouble and expense of his funeral to the 
missionaries.' 

William. * If they had undertaken to bury him 
after their fashion, how would the heathen cere¬ 
monies have been performed V | 

Mr. Gardner. * Funerals among the heathen are j 
occasions of great confusion and noise, both within 
and without the house where death has entered. 
Some are beating on drums, others upon their 
breasts, wringing their hands, and wailing or howl¬ 
ing most piteously; others are rolling in the dirt; 
hundreds are engaged in this way at once at the 
funeral of a man of wealth, and when the corpse is 
removed, the noise and tumult increases until they 
arrive at the burning or burying ground.’ 

Maria. * Do they both bury and burn their 
dead V 

Mr. Gardner. 1 They do ; but when they bury, 
it is without coffin or shroud ; and at times when 
epidemics rage, they do not stop to dig a grave more 
than two or three feet deep, so it often happens, 
that the dogs and jackals dig them up in less than 
twenty-four hours after interment. Little Charles 
Winslow came in one day considerably agitated 
and said, “Pa*, there is a bad dog in the garden, 
eating a man’s head." ’ 

Children. * Shocking ! shocking ! Was it so?’ 

Mr. Gardner. * Yes, my children, it was true. 
Human limbs and bones are found Mere as often as 
those of animals are here; especially during seasons 
of mortality, when the spasmodic cholera prevail*, a 
disease generally fatal in every part of India. In 
the mission families very few have died of it, who 
have had a skilful physician at hand in the early 
stages of the attack ; but the poor deluded heathen 
often refuse medicine when ij. is offered them, fear¬ 
ing the anger of the goddess Ammarl t who they say 
inflicts it, and even dwells in them. They often 
worship the patient, and cover him with offerings 
to induce her to leave them. Sometimes those 
t who are able offer cows and jewels ; these all go to 
support the brahmins and enrich the temples. One 
day a rich heathen was taken ill of the cholera; he 
sent his own-earrings, the necklace of his wife, and 
their cow to the temple of Ammarl. The sick are 
carried to the temples and laid before the idols; 
and sometimes there may be seen multitudes of the 
sick and dying laid all around the yards of the 
temples, as near the idols as possible. When they 
die of this complaint, their friends fear to mourn, 
lest they should be overtaken by the vengeance of 
Ammarl.' 

James. 1 I do not like such a cruel goddess. If 
you lived Mere, Pa', should you not be afraid of 
her t' 

Mr. Gardner. 1 No; she has no power, and is 
only an imaginary being, like all the idojs of th<e 


heathen. Do you remember the temple that the 
brahmins ordered a tile roof to be made for V 

Maria. ' Yes, Pa', I do, and about the goddess 
Pattricalle , that appeared to the brahmin.’ 

Mr. Gardner. * I will tell you what an angry 
heathen woman said about this goddess after her 
little boy was drowned.' 

James. ‘ How was he drowned, Pa,’ ?' 

Mr. Gardner. 4 During a tempestuous storm the 
rain fell in torrents, till almost the whole district 
was flooded. Four boys belonging to the school 
at Tillipally, were very desirous of going home for 
a visit, while the ground was covered with water. 
They were faithfully warned of the danger to which 
they would be exposed, but they insisted on going, 
and set off; but before they had gone half way, 
they fell into a tank, (or artificial pond,) and three 
of them were drowned !' 

James. ' O, why did they not shun the pond ?' 

Mr. Gardner. ‘ The boys were adventurous, and 
somewhat disobedient, and the ground being cov¬ 
ered with water, it is probable they did not think it 
was so near till it was too late. You have ofteu 
been told that God displays his anger in a variety 
of ways against headstrong children, who refuse to 
listen to the voice of their teachers and parents. 
Do not some of you remember a verse in the twenty- 
ninth chapter of Proverbs, that is a solemn warning 
to disobedient children ?’ 

William. ‘ I do, Pa’, I learned it at the Sab¬ 
bath school. " He that being often reproved, 
hardeneth his neck, shall suddenly be destroyed, 
and that without remedy." 

Mr. Gardner. ‘ The mother of one of these 
poor boys was a most zealous and devoted heathen* 
and had made offerings to the goddess Pattricalle 
beyond her means; in her passion, she abused the 
object of her worship, for not preserving the life of 
her son. Among other things, she said, "The 
people of this place, with the brahmins, have made 
a Pattricalle of mud t and said it was a true goddess. 
They have received the people's money, eaten, and 
grown fat. I am a widow. They have taken my 
money and eaten. I trusted Pattricalle would help 
me. Now my child is dead. I have nothing to 
eat. I have given rice and plantains, but I will 
give no more. If I conduct myself agreeably to 
the instructions of the padres , (missionaries,) no 
evil will happen to me." ' 

Maria. 1 Poor woman. What became of her, 
Pa’?' 

Mr. Gardner. ' She was serious some time, and 
appeared like a sincere inquirer after truth; but 
met with such overwhelming opposition from her 
relatives and neighbors, that she tinned away from 
religious instruction, and after a little time returned 
to her idols.' 


NABHATIVS. 

From ihs Youth*s Miscellany. • 
THE WITHERED OAK. 

Little William Maitland was a lively intelligent 
child, about five years of age. Walking out with 
his father one evening on the common, he happened 
to remark, that he should like to live until he was 
a hundred years old. 

" And why do you entertain that wish?” inquired 
his father. 

"Oh! papa," said he, “ you know it would be so 
pleasant to look back upon a long and happy life ; 
and to have so many pretty stories to tell about what 
one had seen in so many years." 

" And is a long life necessarily a happy one, 
William?" asked his father. "Or would your 
stories always be pleasant ones, think you?" 
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yocth's companion; 


“ I do not know,” said William. 

44 You caunoi know, my dear,’’ replied his fa¬ 
ther ; 44 You have seen but little of human life ; 
and that little has, through the kind providence of 
God, been free from want or disease. It is proper,, 
however, that you should know what the word of 
God and the experience of man teach on the subject. 
In the 90lh Psalm,, composed by Moses the man of 
God, we find this remarkable verse: 44 The days 
of our years are three score years and ten, and if, 
by reason-of strength, they be four score years, yet 
is their strength* labor and sorrow, for it is soon 
cut off, and we fly away. 1 ” 

44 1 remember that verse,” said William ; 44 and 
now see that my wish was a very foolish one.” , 

44 It is a wish, however,” observed his father, 
44 which is entertained, and even expressed, by 
much older people than you, William. But why 
it should be so, I know not. For while the word 
of God tells us that he who lives long, only length¬ 
ens out his thread of sorrow, the experience of man 
leaches the same lesson.” 

44 How so, papa?” said William. 

44 Look at that withered oak,” replied his father, 
41 which has stood for centuries in the middle of 
this common. Tradition says that it was once but 
one of the many beautiful trees which formerly 
adorned this spot. But you perceive it has survi¬ 
ved all the rest. And what is its condition now? 
A bare and sapless trunk, on which the returning 
summer scarcely produces any visible change. 
Even the birds of the air have forsaken it, and build 
Iheir little nests elsewhere ?” 

44 1 have often observed it,’* said William ; 44 and 
wondered that no one had cut it down.” 

44 No one cuts it down,” replied Mr. Maitland, 
“ because it could be of no use to any one.—But 
it may teach a very useful lesson to any little boy 
who feels a wish to live until he is very old. The 
person who lives to a very advanced age must ex- 
ct, like this tree, to survive those whom he knew 
the early part of their lives. Brothers and sis¬ 
ters, friends and acquaintances he must be prepar¬ 
ed to follow one by one to the grave; until he is 
at length left alone in the midst of a new genera¬ 
tion, in whose pleasure he cannot participate, and 
who feel little sympathy for his sorrows.” 

44 That is a saff picture, papa,” said William. 
* Did you ever know any one so situated V 

44 1 have known many, my dear,” returned his 
father, 44 whose situation was such as I have de¬ 
scribed. One case in particular I recollect, of an 
old soldier who returned home after the hardships 
of war. I knew him when he was a hundred and 
eight years old. But he was so thin and feeble as 
almost to resemble the shadow of a man. He had 
buried his wife fifty years before, as well as all his 
•hildren, at various periods of his protracted pil¬ 
grimage. Of twelve grand-children only one sur¬ 
vived, and he was a soldier in India. This poor man 
h&ctmany stories to tell, it is true, but they were 
chiefly of a melancholy nature, and generally eost 
him some tears in the recital. He had a small 
pension from the government, in consequence of 
waving served in the army, otherwise he must have 
been supported by the parish while he lived, and 
buried by it when he died.” 

44 Oh ! papa,” said William, u I wish, and hope 
and trust, that I shall never be so old.” 

14 That wish, my dear,” replied Mr. Maitland, 
“ is quite as foolish and sinful as the other. If it 
pleases God to protong your days beyond the usual 
term of human life, he can enable you, even amidst 
much weakness and distress, to shew forth his 
praise to your latest hour. With regard, therefore, 
to the length of your pitgrimage on earth, the habit¬ 
ual feeling of your mind should be resignation to 
the divine will; assured that whatever will best 
promote the glory of God, and your own eternal wel¬ 
fare, will be the lot appointed you. Learn then, 
my dear child, from this time to commit your way 
to the Lord, and to trust in him for all things. 
Seek an interest in the blood of Christ, and pray for 
the renewal of your heart through the Holy Spirit; 
so that 4 whether you live you may live unto the 
Lord, or whether you die you- may die unto the 


Lord, and thus, whether living or dying, you may 
be eternally his/” 

William pressed his father’s hand, and said he 
would endeavor to do so. The conversation now 
recorded, made a lasting impression upon his mind ; 
and if at any time he felt the wish arise that his 
life might be prolonged beyond the customary du¬ 
ration of the iif$ of man, he thought ofthe withered 
oak, and immediately banished the idea. 

My dear readers, have you ever, like William 
Mainland, entertained a wish to live until you were 
a hundred years old ? If so, think like him, of the 
withered oak; and be assured that a short pilgrim¬ 
age spent to the glory of God will be a much more 
agreeable subject of reflection on a dying bed, than 
a lengthened life devoted to the pleasures or pur¬ 
suits of the world. Without, therefore, desiring 
your period of probation upon earth to be either 
longer or shorter than it shall please your heavenly 
Father to make it, let the prayer of Moses be often 
in your lips, 44 So teach us to number our days, 
that we may apply our hearts to wisdom.” Gaius. 


KSLiaZON. 

For the Sabbath School Jnstructer, 
HOW A LITTLE CHILD MAY LEARN TO PRAY. 

Ellen was a very quiet and thoughtful little girl 
of about nine years of age. She had always been 
an attendant on the Sabbath school, since she was 
old enough to read, and had always tried to do as 
her teacher told her to. One day, she came run¬ 
ning into the house, as if she was in a great hurry 
to get something. But it was not any of her play¬ 
things that she wanted. She took a chair and sat 
down by the side of her mother, and said, 44 Mo¬ 
ther, my teacher asks me almost every Sabbaifi, 
when I go to school, if I have learned to pray. 
And I told him that I always say, 44 Our Father” 
every night when I go to bed, and every morning 
when I get up, and still he asks me almost every 
Sabbath if I have been praying this week, or if 1 
have learned to pray. What does my teacher 
mean, mother ? How can I learn to pray, but by 
saying 4 Our Father who art in heaven,’ as you al¬ 
ways told me?” 41 I will tell you, my dear,” said 
her mother. 44 But first tell me why you do say 
your prayers every night and morning.” 41 Be¬ 
cause you always told me to, mother, and said 
I should be naughty, and God wouldn’t love me if 
I didn’t.” 44 Is that all the reason, my dear, 
don’t you pray to God because you love him, and 
because you know he hears your prayer, and will 
give you what you ask for?”— 41 1 don’t know, ma, 
how can such a little girl as I pray so—I can't see 
God.” 44 No, my dear, 44 but”— 

Just at this moment, some company came in, and 
little Ellen was forced to go away without having 
her question answered, or knowing how to pray 
any better than before. The company staid all the 
evening, and so she had to go to bed and say her 
prayer, as she had always done, wondering wfiat 
her teacher could want her to do more. But she 
thought a great deal of it, and laid awake a good 
while, trying to think what her mother was going 
to say to her about prayer. 

The next morning, when Ellen awoke, she felt 
quite sick. Her head ached very much, and she 
did not know what to do. She tried to get up, but 
when she moved, her head pained her more and 
more. And so she fell to crying, and calling her 
mother. 44 Oh ! mother,” she said, as soon as her 
mother opened the door, 44 1 am very sick and my 
head feels very had—mother, do help me—mother 
what shall I do ?” Her mother told her to lie down, 
and keep as still as possible 'while she went and 
fixed something that would make her feel better. 
Ellen did as she was told, for she knew her mother 
loved her, and would do the best she could for her. 
So, by and by, her mother came and took her away 
into her own room where she had made a good fire 
to keep her warm, and where she had prepared all 
the medicine that she thought her little girl need¬ 
ed. Here she watched over her all day and all 
night; and every time that little Ellen wanted any 
things the would call her mother—and this was 


very often, for she was very thirsty, and wanted to 
drink a great deal. 

The next day Ellen was better, and in the after¬ 
noon was able to sit up and talk with her mother. 
44 And now, my dear,” said her mother, 44 1 will tell 
you What you wanted to know about prayer, tho 
other day. When you woke up yesterday morning, 
and felt sick, what did you call me for?” 44 Be¬ 
cause, ma, I felt very bad, and didn’t know what 
to do for myself.” 44 But why did you call me, 
when I was not in the room, and you could not see 
me.” 44 Because I thought you could hear me, and 
I thought you would come to me, and I am sure 
you love me, and will always try to make me well 
when I am sick.” 44 And what made you think 
that 1 could do any thing' lor you, to make you 
better ?” 41 Because you always do when I am sick, 
and you do every thing for me always.” 

44 Well now, my dear Ellen, if you will remem¬ 
ber all this, it will help you to know something 
about praying to God. You could’nt see me, and 
yet you called to me, and you believed that 1 should 
hear you. Now you must feel just so about God, 
when you pray to him. You must feel that he is 
always near you, though you cannot see him, for 
the Bible, you know, says he is every where. Then 
you believed I should bear you and conte to you, 
when you called me. Just so you must believe 
that God will always hear you when you ask any 
thing of him, because he has promised to do so, 
and loves to have little children pray to him. 

44 You thought I could help you, because I love 
you and always have helped you when you have 
been sick before. Now God loves all those who 
love him. He is your father, and has given yon 
every good thing that ever you had. And you ought 
to love him and to believe that if you want any 
thing that is good, and ask him for it, ho will give 
it to you. When you called me, you felt that you 
could not do any thing for yourself, you did not 
know what to do.—So you must feel when you pray 
to God, that you need his help, and cannot do with¬ 
out it. Will you think of this, my dear child, and 
try when you say your prayers tonight, to think of 
what I have told you?” 44 Yes, my dear mother, 
I will—and now I remember my teacher once told 
me that I was a sinner, and that sin was a sickness, 
and nobody could make me well but God. I mean to 
ask God to night to make me well of sin. Ma, when 
you say your prayers, will you ask him too 7” 


MORALITY. 


For the Youth's Companion, 
JANE AND HER GRANDMOTHER. 

44 Thou ahalt rise up before the hoary, and honor the face of 
the old roan, nnd fear thy God. 

The aged have peculiar and strong claims upon 
the young, and every truly kind and benevolent 
heart, delights in acknowledging them. In some 
instances the mental powers are preserved unim¬ 
paired to a late period, and the power ofinterest- 
ing and instructing the young, exists in a remarka¬ 
ble degree. In others, the judgment becomes de¬ 
fective,—self-control is partially lost,—the whole 
character acquires once more, something of the 
transparency of childhood,—weaknesses and foibles 
are apparent which would have been concealed from 
human observation, had they existed in the vigor 
of life. But nothing can release us from the duty 
of honoring the aged. God commands it. Our 
obligations to them are great, and one would think 
that their appearance alone,—the whitened head, 
the wrinkled brow, the faltering step, the many 
sure indications, that the grave will very soon be 
their resting place, would call forth from the young, 
enduring sympathy, unwearied, kind and respect- 
fnl attentions, and every effort to make the last 
days of their aged friends happy ones. But, it is 
not always so. Many when called to part with 
those, whose pilgrimage on earth was long and 
wearisome, have remembered with lasting regret, 
instances of impatience, fretfulness and want of af¬ 
fectionate sympathy in their feelings. 

Jane is one of this number, and she feels, that 
such remembrances do indeed 44 bite like a serpent 
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and sting like an adder." One unkind and disre¬ 
spectful action, has embittered many an hour. 
Heraged and infirm grandmother, lived in the house 
with her, and had always manifested the deepest 
interest in Jane. One day Jane was sitting by her 
at work and listening to her conversation with an 
individual present. Her grandmother made some 
remark, containing much truth and perfectly pro¬ 
per, but it did not please Jane’s fastidious taste, 
and she instantly rose and left the room, closing 
the door alter her with much violence. Her grand¬ 
mother possessed quick and tender feelings, and 
was as deeply grieved at the thought of giving pain 
to any one, as she would have been in early youth. 
When Jane returned to the room, she found her 
alone. She looked up and saw that it was Jane, 
and her eyes filled with tears. " My child," she 
said with a quivering lip, " my child, I am sorry I 
offended you." Jane instantly felt, that she had 
done wrong, and longed to kiss her pale cheek, and 
to ask her forgiveness, but her proud heart refused ; 
she only uttered, indistinctly, a few words of ac¬ 
knowledgement, and again left the room, that she 
might conceal her regret. 

A few months and her grandmother was called 
to her final home, and Jane will never, to her dying 
day, cease to mourn over this manifestation of an¬ 
ger, pride and hard-heartedness, and her remorse 
is increased, by the recollection ofthe advanced age 
and venerable form of hqr departed friend. 

Reader, would you avoid sorrow like this, be 
kind, affectionate and respectful to the aged. Fol¬ 
low gratefully their good counsels, imitate their 
praise worthy example, and always remember this 
direction : M Thou shalt rise up before the hoary 
head and honor the face of the old man, and fear 
thy God.” Aresell. 


B Bars VO LB Mr OB. 


AN INFANT’S OFFERING. 

The following wa* received by one of the officers of the Illi- 
aeia Bible Society, with the amount mentioned, which has been 
appropriated according to the wishes of I he donor. 

Vandalia Intel, 

M A little girl, formerly of St. Louis, but now 
reaidng in the state of Illinois, has obtained $13 
by making thirteen fine linen ruffled shirts for gen¬ 
tlemen.—The first she accomplished the month be¬ 
fore she was six years old, in a neat thorough man¬ 
ner, without the assistance of a stich from any other 
hand. The other twelve were done before her 
seventh birth day, in the same manner, and will 
bear the strictest examination. 

“ The idea of giving the Bible to the destitute, 
has afforded a happy stimulus to her exertions, and 
ahe begs the Illinois Auxiliary Bible Society to 
accept this money—three dollars as a donation, and 
ten to constitute her a life member of the society. 

“ Lest the benefit of her example in exciting j 
some other little girls to a similar effort should be 
lessened, by parents objecting that sewing has had 
too prominent a place in her education, or that her ! 
health must have suffered by so much confinement, I 
a friend would add that daily lessons in orthography I 
and definitions have been acquired, and a portion 
of the Bible read. She has been a constant atten¬ 
dant of the Sunday school, and made nearly all her 
own clothing. Notwithstanding her various em¬ 
ployments, when diligent, half the day has been | 
devoted to recreation ;—and though her constitu¬ 
tion is delicate, her health has never suffered by her, 
application. 

“ She has now relinquished the use of her needle 
as an employment, for other branches of education 
suited to her age ; and it is fondly hoped, the in¬ 
dustry practised during her seventh year, will char¬ 
acterize each succeeding years, and increase her 
usefulness and happiness through life.” 

INFANT SCHOLARS^CONTRIBUTION. 

The following note, inclosing $1,05, was recent¬ 
ly received by a clergyman in New York, and has 
been sent for insertion in the Observer :— 

“ About eight months ago, the little children in 
a private infant school in this city, were much in¬ 


terested on hearing an account of the manner in 
which the Hindoos sacrificed their little children. 
Several of them were affected even to tears, when 
they were told, that the mothers would throw them 
into rivers for the aligators to eat, and sometimes 
would hang them upon trees in baskets, to be de¬ 
voured by ants and rapacious birds. “O! what 
did they do it fort" was the anxious inquiry of 
several at once. When informed that these parents 
were heathens, and had never been taught to read 
the Bible, and had never heard any thing about 
our kind Saviour, who laves little children, and has 
said, “ Suffer them to come unto me ;" that they 
did not know how very wicked it was to do so; 
they looked sad, and asked, “ Is not God angry 
with them?" Another said, "Why don't some 
body teach them to read the Bible ?" And anoth¬ 
er, 11 Why don’t somebody tell them it is wicked, 
and tell them about Jesus ? If I were there I would 
tell them." An agreement was then made that 
they should save their “ candy pennies," and when I 
they had collected a sum sufficient to buy a Bible, 
it should be applied to that purpose, and the Biblo 
sent to some Hindoo mother, to teach her bow to 
save her little children. Enclosed is the amount 
of their voluntary contributions to the cent box, 
viz. $1,05." 


HISTORY. 


GARDEN OF EDEN. 

The first place we read of, in the Bible, is a 
garden. The Lord God created man, and he planted 
a garden ; and here he put the man whom he had 
formed. The name of this garden was Eden ; the 
meaning of which is “ pleasure," or “ delight." It 
was a delightful spot: the sweetest flowers, the 
richest fruits, and most pleasant shades, in the 
gardens that we have seen, can give us but a very 
faint idea of what Eden was, in all its beauty and 
loveliness. In our moft pleasant gardens, thorns, 
and thistles, and weeds come up among the flow¬ 
ers; and cold weather and wind destroy the ten¬ 
der blossoms and buds; but here there was nothing 
to hurl or destroy, hut all was beauty, and all was 
peace. 

The garden of Eden was in Asia. The exact 
spot where it stood has not been made known to 
us; but it is supposed to have been in Armenia, 
one of the most beautiful and fertile countries in 
the world. We are told that a river went out of 
Eden, to water the garden, and from thence it was] 
parted into four heads, or rivers. To some of these 
rivers, other names have been given than these 
mentioned in the Bible ; but one of them, the river 
Euphrates, is called by the same name to the pres¬ 
ent day. 

The Euphrates rises in the mountains of Arme¬ 
nia, near the like Van or Arsissa. It has a wind¬ 
ing course, in a southerly direction, is united with 
the river Tigris, at Korna,and afterwards falls in¬ 
to the Persian Gulf, by several mouths. Though 
there 19 no such river as the Tigris mentioned by 
Moses, it is probably one of the four heads which 
flowed through the garden of Eden : it is indeed, 
generally supposed to be the Hiddekel. Upon the 
hanks ofthe river Euphrates, we may believe, stood 
the garden of Eden ; though no trace of it is now re* 
maining. 

After sin entered into this happy place, and 
Adam and Eve, for their transgression, were turned 
out of Eden, a great change took place there. It 
is thought by some, that the Lake Arsissa now 
covers the spot where Eden once stood. And other 
parts of Asia are also supposed, by some, to have 
been the site of that lovely garden where man first 
lived. We cannot tell; perhaps God, to show his 
displeasure against sin, after man was driven from 
the garden, at once destroyed this beautiful spot, 
so as to leave no traces behind by which we might 
discover where man first offended his Maker by 
disobeying his commands. 

In this world no one can ever find an Eden of 
happiness. But we have a sure promise, and we 
I know that there is a fairer and a better country, 
where those who love the Saviour, and follow him 


here, shall have an eternal inheritance and reward. 
There “ they shall hunger no more, neither thirst 
any more, neither shall the sun light on them, nor 
any heat. For the Lamb which is in the midst of 
the throne shall feed them, and shall lead them 
unto living fountains of waters : and God shall 
wipe away all tears from their eyes.” 

[ Youth*t Friend . 


THB BffBiB&T. 


. F\rom the Sabbath Sehool Inetructer . 

LUCY AND HER BOOK. 

Lucy is a sweet little girl, only five years old. 
Last year her father gave her a book which told all 
about Nathan Dickerman, who was a good little 
hoy, died happy, and, as it is hoped, went to heaven. 

Little Lucy sat down and began to read about 
Nathan. After reading a few pages, she hegan to 
sigh. She read a little farther, then turned her 
chair round, so that her mother could not see her 
face, and began to weep. Lucy used to read in this 
little book every day, and sometimes two or three 
times a day. When she feh sad, she took Nathan 
Dickerman and sat down close to her mother, or 
in her lap ; and always when she read it ahe would 
sigh and weep. * 

One day when sitting in her mother's lap, and 
reading about that good little boy, she felt h more, 
and wept more, than ahe had ever done before. At 
length Lucy said to her mother, “ Ma, 1 want to 
die." Why, my dear child, why do you want to 
die ? “ Because Ma, I want to see Nathan Dicker- 
man." 

Now Lucy knew that all good children when 
they die, go to heaven, where God, and Christ, 
and angels live. She knew it because the Bible 
says so. No wonder Lucy wanted to see that little 
boy. She expected he was in heaven, drest in 
garments all white and shining like the sun ; with 
a crown of gold on his head ; and singing the songs 
of heaven with a voice sweet as the voice of angels. 

I suppose the reason why little Lucy used ta 
weep so much when she read about Nathan was t 
because she wanted to become like him and love 
God as he did. When the book told how Nathan 
hated sin ; how he loved the Saviour ; and how he 
loved to pray—Lucy saw that she did not hate sin, 
and love Christ, and love to pray as much as he 
did, and it made her weep, and feel afraid ahe 
should not go to heaven when she died. 

! At another time, as she was reading about Na« 

| than, she said, “ Ma when you go to Boston next, 
won’t you call and see Nathan’s Mother ?" When 
I told her I had seen the house where Nathan lived, 
where he was sick, and where he died ; and the 
hymn book which he gave to the man who used to 
watch and talk with him while he was sick, Lucy’s 
eyes brightened. up, as if she was going to say, 
“ Have you 1 I wish I could see them.” 

You can’t tell, dear children, how much Lucy 
loved this little book. Her father said he believed 
that if she must give away all her toys, (and she 
has a great many,) or Nathan Dickerman, she 
would rather keep Nathan and let her toys go.. 

I don’t know that little Lucy has yet become a 
Christian, hot l hope, if she has not, that she will 
soon. Now will not all the dear children who 
read this story, get Nathan Dickerman, and read 
it carefully, and think of it, and remember it, as 
Lucy did ; and try, as he did, to give their hearts 
to God while they are young, so that they may go 
to heaven, and be forever with Nathan, with Christ,, 
and with all holy beings in that happy world. B. 

THE LITTLE GIRL WHO PRAYED FOR HER 
BROTHER. 

A little girl about eight years old in Massachu¬ 
setts, became pious during a Kate revival of religion. 

One morning she came down- from her chamber,, 
and asked her mother if she might have 15 minutes 
to go and pray ? “ Certainly, my dear," said the 
mother. After she had spent 15 minutes, she came 
down and asked for 15 minutes more. This was. 
granted her. She came down the third time, and 
i said, " Mother, may I go and pray as long as 1 
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wanl lo ?” Her mother inquired, 44 My dear, why 
do you wish to pray this morning so much more 
than other mornings ?” Julia said, 11 My little 
brother David does not love the Saviour—I want 
to pray for him.” Her mother, turning round to 
wipe away the tear which had started from her eye, 
said, “ Yes, Julia, you may go and pray as long as 
you want to.” She spent a long time in her cham¬ 
ber praying for her dear little brother. 

Her prayer was heard in heaven and answered. 
T^hat brother soon after gave his heart to the Sa¬ 
viour. O, how happy Julia was, when she found 
that her little brother had become a Christian, and 
now loved her Saviour. 

O, that all the little sisters who read this story 
were pious, then they would pray for their brothers, 
and God would answer their prayers.—What happy 
families there would then be!—Happy in this world, 
and forever happy in heaven !— S. S. Instructer . 

_ NATURAL HISTORY* _ 

THE OSTRICH’S NEST. 

Burchett, in his “ Travels in Africa,” just published, thus re¬ 
lates the discovery of an Ostrich's nest:— 

“ In our way over the plain we fell in with an 
ostrich's nest; if so one may call a bare concavity 
scratched in the sand, six feet in diameter, sur¬ 
rounded by a trench equally shallow, and without 
the smallest trace of any materials, such as grass, 
leaves, or sticks, to give it a resemblance to the 
nests of other birds. The ostriches to which it 
belonged must, have been at that time feeding at a 
great distance, or we should have seen them on so 
open a plain. The poor birds at their return would 
find that robbers had visited their home in their 
absence, for we carried off all their eggs. Within 
this hollow, and quite exposed, lay twenty-five of 
these gigantic eggs, and in the trench nine more, 
intended, as the Hottentots observe, as the first 
food of the twenty-five young ones. Those in the 
hollow being designed for incubation, may often 
prove useless to the traveller, but the others on the 
outside will always be found fit for eating. In the 
present instance the whole were equally good. 

44 The expedient resorted to by Speelman on a 
former occasion, was now adopted to a certain ex¬ 
tent ; after filling all our bags, the sleeves of their 
watch coats and their second pair of trowsers were 
crammed full of eggs. It was considered as an 
auspicious omen, that at the commencement of our 
journey so valuable a prize had been placed in our 
way. Our faithful dogs were not forgotten in the 
division of the spoil ; and their share, which we im¬ 
mediately broke into a bowl, was eaten upon the spot. 

tf We made our dinner from the ostrich eggs; 
each of the Hottentots eating a whole one, although 
Containing as much food as the twenty-four eggs 
of the domestic hen. It is, therefore, not surpri¬ 
sing that I found myself unable to accomplish my 
share of the meal, even with the aid of all the 
hunger which a long morning’s ride had given me. 
The mode in which they were cooked, was one of 
great antiquity ; for all the Hottentot race, their 
fathers, and their grandfathers’ fathers, as they ex* 
press themselves, have practised it before them. 
A small hole the size of a finger, was very dexterous¬ 
ly made at one end, and having cut a forked stick 
from the bushes, they introduced it into the egg, 
by pressing the two prongs close together; then, 
by twirling the end of the sick between the palms 
of their hands for a short time, they completely 
mixed the white and yolk together. Sitting it up¬ 
on the fire, they continued frequently to turn the 
stick, until the inside had acquired the proper con¬ 
sistence of a boiled egg. This method recommends 
itself to a traveller, by its expedition, cleanliness 
and simplicity; and by requiring neither pot nor 
water, the shell answering perfectly the purpose of 
the first, and the liquid nature of its contents, that 
of the other.” 

[The Ostrich is the tallest of all the bird kind, measuring seven 
or eight feet when it stands erect, its legs are very long and 
naked; the foot is very particular, having only two toes. They 
run flying with greater speed than a horse; have an admirable 
concoction, digesting the hardest things which they swallow; nor 
is their folly less admirable, thinking themselves sufficiently hid 
when their heads are covered.] 


BDZTORIAL. 


BIBLE LESSON. 

A SCENE IN SCHOOL.* 

Topics had been previously assigned by the teacher. Those ] 
able lo answer the questions proposed, signified it by raising the 
hand, and were then called upon individually. | 

W#re the angels created1 

Answers in the affirmative from the Bible, by 
various individuals. 

Can you mention any one employment of the 
angels? 

Praising, and glorifying God. 

Can you mention some event at which the angels 
are represented as glorifying God? 

At the giving of the law.—“ The law given by 
the disposition of angels, &c. with other texts.” 

What propriety in saying the late was given by 
angels ? 

They were present, and were the instruments of 
the visrble glory attending the event;—the thunder, 
lightning, sound of the trumpet, fire, &c. ( 

At what other important event are angels men¬ 
tioned as glorifying God ? 

At the birth of Christ. 

Did Christ die for the angels ? 

He did not. 

Why then did the angels rejoice ? 

.Their benevolence led them to rejoice in the 
happiness of men, and they desire the glory of God. 

On what great occasion, will angels be employed 
in future? 

At the judgment. Several texts of Scripture 
were here given in proof. 

Mention some other employment of angels? 

Studying the works of God ;—ofihe redemption it 
is said, 44 Which the angels desired to look into.” 

Some other employment? 

Executing judgments and mercies. 

Mention some instances? 

* At the expulsion of our first parents, from the 
garden, angels acted as guards to prevent their re¬ 
turn.— At the destruction of Sennacherib’s army. 
— At the destruction of the cities of the plain.— 
When David numbered his people, God sent forth 
his angels and destioycd seventy thousand of them, 
in three days.—Herod was smitten by the angel of 
the Lord. 

Mention some errand of mercy upon which angels 
have been sent. 

Angels appeared to Joseph to warn him to es¬ 
cape with Jesus from the wrath of Herod.—At the 
time of Jesus’ temptation in the wilderness, angels 
were sent to minister unto him.—In his agonies in 
the garden, they were sent to strengthen him.— 
Angels troubled the water at the pool of Bethesda, 
for the healing of the impotent.— 41 Lazarus was 
carried by angels into Abraham’s bosom.”—Angels 
ministered to Elijah, when weary and disheartened, 
he requested to die.—Appeared to Isaiah, when 
mourning on account of sin, lo pronounce his 
iniquities removed.—Two angels comforted the 
disciples after Jesus left them. 

What different names are given to angels in the 
Bible? 

Cherubim, Seraphim, Morning Stars, Whatchers. 
Passages were mentioned in which these names oc¬ 
cur.—In Ezekiel, Daniel, Isaiah, &c. 

What is the meaning of Cherubim ? 

Knowing Ones. 

Of Seraphim ? 

Burning 6nes. 

Why are angels called Morning Stars ? 

Because they precede the Sun of Righteousness, 
and perhaps too, to denote their alacrity and season¬ 
ableness. 

* This is a real scene as it occurred in a school in the country. 


They were trying to induce some caterpillars which 
they called horses, to go over the hill which they 
had made. The caterpillars were of course not 
very willing to go, and the boys were obliged to 
push them with a stick. The sun was shining very 
brightly, and one of the boys having a burning 
glass, thought, I suppose, that it would be fine fun 
to burn some of the caterpillars. As they would 
not stand still and be burnt,the boys could not suc¬ 
ceed very well, however they made out to smoke 
them a little. 

They then collected some hay and powder, and 
tried to set it on fire with their glass. They suc¬ 
ceeded, and the powder soon burst out in a blaze, 
together with the hay. They poured on some pow¬ 
der two or three times, and each time it burst forth. 
At last having exhausted their stock, they dispersed. 

I think these boys did wrong, to try to burn the 
poor caterpillars. They were creeping about quiet¬ 
ly, doing no harm. Caterpillars are very helpless; 
and it is very ungenerous to hurt those who cannot 
protect themselves. Caraleon. 

POETRY. 

From the American Traveller. 

* LINES WRITTEN IN AN ALBUM. 

The flower that blooms the brightest 
Is doomed the to fade,— 

The form that moves the lightest 
In earth is soonest laid,— 

The bird that sings the sweetest 
First droops away and dies,— 

And happy hours are fleetest 
♦ Beneath the lower skie^ 

The vow that’s sealed the strongest 
Will soonest wear away, 

And things will last the longest 
Which soonest should decay. 

The heart that ne'er knew trouble 
Has every thing to learn,— 

For life is bill a bubble 

From die cradle to the urn. 

There is a world of glor^ 

Where pleasure never dies. 

Where the youthful and the hoary 
With praises rend the skies : 

Where crystal streams are leaping 
O’er the crimson onyx stone, 

And where the voice of weeping 
Is never, never know. 

Then, maiden, may yiu cherish 
That pearl of matchless price, 

Which when your form shall perish. 

Can buy you Paradise ; 

Where night's dark shadows never 
Fall down upon the plain. 

And where the saints forever 

With crowns of glory reign. J. E. D. 


From the Christian Soldier. 
A FRAGMENT. 

I saw her once 

Among the crowd of anxious souls, asking 
The way to heaven, with weeping eye and 
Throbbing heart. I remember how she plead 
With those who loved the Saviour and the soul* 

Of men, t« pray for her, a sinner, bowed 
Beneath a ponderous load of guilt, which none 
But Christ could move. She sought, but did nut seek 
Aright, to find the narrow way. Hope smiled 
Upon the future, and she vainly thought 
That when the merry season of her youth 
Had pass’d with less incumbrance she might enter 
In at heaven’s gate, to meet her Saviour's smile. 

Vain hope ! delusion wild ! She now is gono 
To reap the bitter fruits of sin, and drink 
The flowing cup of her Creator’s wrath ! 


For the Youth’s Companion* 
THE BOYS AND THE CATERPILLARS. 

I retired into an apartmeut alone, to draw. The 
window at which I sat, looked out into a court, 
where were many boys playing. They were kneel¬ 
ing on the ground, making a hill of the gravel. 


From the Sabbath School Instructor. 
THE SABBATH SCHOOL. 

I love to join the lightsome play— 

To sport beside the plashing pool. 

To watch my kite soar far away— 

But more I love my Sabbath School: 

For there I meet my teacher’s smile. 

And read from out the Sacred Book; 

And oh, my heart doth feel the while 
It pleaselli God on us to look ! 

And when we bend the knee in prayer. 

And hymns to our Redeemer raise. 

It seems to me that God is there 

To hear us pray and catch our praise. 

While others slight this Holy Day, 

And wander guiltily around, 

Oh, may I shun their evil way, 

And ever in my class be found! 
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THE LIBEA1Y. 



THE STANWOOD FAMILY, 


Or the History of die American Tract Society. Printed by T. 
R. Marvin, for the Massachusetts Sabbatli School Unioo, and 
•old at their Depository, 47 Cornhill Boston. 

The following is an extract from this book. 

Mrs. Stanwood resumed her narrative and said, 
4 The first year, including the three months pre¬ 
vious to the formation of the Tract Sqciety, 438,000 
Tracts were published, four Depositories establish¬ 
ed in large towns, and $1,252 50 were received in 
money. In the second year, four Depositories, in 
addition, were formed,’378,000 Tracis were issued, 
and $2,958.39 were received into the treasury.* 

Charles . 4 Well, I am glad, they received so 

much more money the second year; but it seems 
they did not do any better in other things.' 

Mother . * Oh ! yes, they had made great pro¬ 

gress. Auxiliary Tract Societies were fast multi¬ 
plying; new encouragements to greater efforts and 
unwearied perseverance had been daily increasing; 
the field of usefulness seemed fast widening; the 
importance of Tracts augmenting; and the Society 
found itself prepared to enter upon its third year 
with new zeal and renewed activity. During this 
year—* 

4 What year was it, mother?* asked Susan. 

Mother . 4 1816; and this year, 411,000 Tracts 
were published, twenty five uew Depositories form¬ 
ed—’ 

* Twenty five ! !’ said William quickly ;' that's 
brave !* 

Mother. 4 And $1,117 78 were received.' 

4 Why, mother,' said Charles, looking quite dis¬ 
appointed, 4 that is not half as much as they had 
last year.* 

Mother, 4 But still they were much encouraged. 

Several instances of conversion through the in¬ 
strumentality of the Tracts they had circulated, had 
inspired them with new vigor in their labor of love; 
and they felt more fully assured this thing was of 
the Lord ; that he would bless their efforts and in¬ 
crease the means for still wider circulation. They 
had obtained, during the year, an act of incorpo¬ 
ration from the legislature of this Commonwealth, 
and they fondly hoped the Society would become 
a permanent iustitation, and extend a holy influ¬ 
ence from generation to generation, till the end of 
time. I forgot to mention,' continued Mrs. Stan¬ 
wood, 4 that the General Depository was removed to 
Andover, during the present year. The efforts of 
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tbe Society were also directed farther to the South 
and West, than in years before ; and a very inter¬ 
esting communication of some of their results was 
I received from a clergyman, who had been supplied 
with Tracts through the liberality of this Society. 
I have a letter in my possession, containing several 
extracts from that communication. Susan, you 
may open my writing-desk, and reach me the file 
of letters under 1816.* 

Susan obeyed. Mrs. Stanwood soon found the 
desired letter, and hastily casting her eyes over its 
contents, found the information alluded to. 

4 Oh I do let me see,* said little Henry, as he 
climbed on the rounds of his mother’s chair, and 
began to peep over her shoulder. 

Mother, 1 1 cannot read, till you are seated, my 
son. Remember it is very impolite for little boys 
to look over a person’s shoulder while reading.' 

4 Or writing either,' added Charles, pleased to 
show off his sense of propriety. 

Mrs. Stanwood commenced reading: 

4 The Tracts and other books placed in my hands 
by this Society, for circulation, met with a recep¬ 
tion truly gratifying. The Tracts, in particular, 
have produced a surprising effect, wherever they 
have been scattered. It has been truly pleasing to 
witness such demonstrations of gratitude, while 
distributing them, as I have frequently seen mani¬ 
fested on their reception. I could relate to you 
many interesting instances of their utility, but I 
will confine myself to two or three, in which you 
may observe how highly they are valued, aud the 
vast influence they are exerting here. 

4 1 was riding into Natchez one day, and hearing 
the sound of a voice in the woods, curiosity indu¬ 
ced me to follow it and ascertain its cause. I soon 
discovered a negro, kneeling at prayer. 

4 When he approached me, I inquired what he 
had been doing there : he replied with diffidence, 

4 1 was saying my prayers.’ 

4 Do negroes pray?' I inquired. 

4 Yes, master, some few do ; but it is to be la¬ 
mented so small a number pray.’ 

4 How long have you been in the habit of pray¬ 
ing?’ 1 asked. 

4 Not more than three or four years,' he replied. 

I questioned him still farther. 4 What was the 
cause of your having a desire to pray ?’ 

He answered, 1 It was the will of God. The 
scriptures tell us we always should pray, and make 
our requests known to God.' 

4 Can you read ?’ 

4 Yes, sir.' 

4 1 drew several Tracts from my pocket, and re¬ 
quired him to show, that he could read. He took 
one, and read distinctly. It was' 4 The Negro 
Servant.' I gave him that, with the 1 Shepherd of 
Salisbury Plain.' He received them with uplifted 
hands and eyes, giving thanks to God for the kind 
gift. On inquiry, I have since ascertained, it is his 
custom every Sabbath day to read them to his im¬ 
penitent companions, and exhort them to turn 
from sin and serve a holy God. 

4 Another negro, who had received a couple of 
Tracts, carries them in his bosom, calling them the 
gift of heaven. When one of his fellow servants 
asked him, if he would sell him the gift of heaven, 
he replied, 4 The gift of God is not to be purchased 
with money. I would not take fifty dollars for them, 
if there were no more.’ 

‘ A little boy, also, of genteel and moral parents, 
received two or three Tracts, read them with so 
much interest and discovered 60 much gravity of 
deportment afterwards, that his mother desired to see 
the little books herself; and when shq had commen¬ 
ced, she could not rest till she had read them through. 


Vol. V. 


The little boy tells me, ‘The reading of them makes 
his mother cry.' He often inquires, 4 When will you 
return with more good books. Other books,’ he 
says, 4 are very useful for information, but do no good 
in dying.’ 1 have frequent opportunities of observ¬ 
ing him, and he is very sedate in his behaviour. 

4 Wishing you success in your useful labors, I 
subscribe myself, 4 Your obliged friend.' 

Just as Mrs. Stanwood closed this letter, the 
door-bell rang. Rover barked, and the children 
ran to the door, exclaiming, father’s come—he has 
—it is he, and the moment he entered, Mr. Stan¬ 
wood found himself surrounded, and almost over¬ 
whelmed by a group of his merry, jumping children. 
The Tract Society and all their evening’s pleasure 
were for a time forgotten, in the joyful sight of their 
father again, who had been absent three weeks. 

After the first burst of joy had subsided, and the 
little hearts of the Stanwoods had dilated enough to 
contain two ideas at a time, their expression of de¬ 
light were intermingled with a broken story of their 
evening’s entertainment, and they ran on, one 
voice rising above another, and all the little tongues 
rattling together, except Ann’s, (and she had 
climbed to her usual seat on father's knee, and was 
amusing herself alternately with pulling his shiny 
buttons, and rubbing her soft little cheek on his 
velvet collar,) till Mr Stanwood checked the prat¬ 
tlers by saying, he had expected as warm , but not 
as noisy a welcome ; and that he should consider 
those the most delighted to see him, who expressed 
their joy in the most gentle manner; for his head 
ached, and he was much fatigued by his long, cold 
ride. The clajnour ceased, for it was the -calm but 
decided voice and manner, that had ever hushed 
the little group to peace, and they all sank quietly 
into their seats, with eyes fixed on him as overflow¬ 
ing with love and delight, as the longues had just 
been, which now ceased to prattle. 


THE NURSERY. 


THE STRAWBERRIES. 

I was once walking in the country with my lit¬ 
tle sister Mary. Mary amused herself with run¬ 
ning along and picking up the flowers; while I was 
interested in observing her lively movements, and in 
answering her simple questions. 

4 See ! sister, here is some of that moss, that 
looked so beautifully the other evening through the 
microscope. What queer stuff it is ! Is it good 
for any thing ? And now do look, close by is this 
little violet. Pray why is it called modest violet? 
I am sure it does not look so very modest; it holds 
up its head as straight as any flower.’ 

4 Why, my dear, those -are not violets, but Hous- 
tonias.* This is the violet, which bends its blue 
head so gently under the leaf; and now observe, 
there is a great difference between the two flowers. 
There are various kinds of violet, the white, blue, 
and yellow; and all of them bend their heads in 
this way. When you are a little older, you will 
study botany: and you will learn a great many in¬ 
teresting things about plants. 

Thus, Mary and I went along together. At last 
we reached a field famous for its good strawberries. 

4 Oh,' exclaimed Mary, 4 do look, sister, there is 
little Ellen I I always know her, ever so far off, by 
her bright curling hair. She is picking strawber¬ 
ries; pray let me go and see her.’ So, without 
waiting for an answer, Mary ran towards Ellen. I 
followed her: for I also loved Ellen, she was so 
good and amiable a child. 

* The Houstonia is often called by children the violet. It is 
said to be spread over the continent as far as the Pacific ocean 
pod ip pne of the firpt to opeq its little cross-shaped flowers 
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‘ How do you do, Ellen ?* she called out,‘ how j 
glad I am to see you I hoy long hare you been here 
all alone V 

9 Oh, I have been here this some time ; I have 
been looking fur the largest strawberries for broth¬ 
er Charley, who is sick.’ 

« Do let me help you; but they are hardly ripe 
yet, and so it will take a good while to gather this 
basket full; but I love to pick strawberries. But 
tell me, dear Ellen, what is the matter with your 
little brother ? Is he very sick V 

9 1 don’t know what it is, that ails him ; but he 
looks pale ; and every day grows thinner and thin¬ 
ner,and grandmama is afraid he will never get well.’ 

9 Poor little Charley ; how rosy he used to look 
as he ran about last summer. I am glad I am 
come just in time to help you gather these straw¬ 
berries for him.—See, here is a fine large ripe 
bunch! let us lay them aside to put them on the 
top of the ba^iet.’ 

9 So we will, replied Ellen, ‘and to keep them 
from being squeezed, let us lay them under this 
barberry bush.’ 

‘Ellen, 1 said Mary after a short pause, ‘when 
you carry these to little Charley, why cannot you 
let me go with you and see him ? I know sister 
will let me, and perhaps she will go with us. I 
shall like to see how pleased Charley will look at 
the sight of these handsome strawberries.' Did you 
ever see my little sister ? Oh no, she died before 
you came to town. She was about two years 
younger than I, and was so good that every body 
loved her ?—but she grew sick, and I remember 
how pale she looked. She used to have pains in 
her head, yet she never cried, but was always mild 
and patient. They would not let me be with her 
a great deal, for they said I should grow sick too ; 
and often I did not see her for three days together. 

_She was sick a great while. At last she c^ied, 

but I was so young that I did not know what death 
meant; and when I saw little Lizzy, I thought 
she was only asleep; there she lay in her narrow 
bed all covered with white; her face white; she 
looked so sweet and smiling that when they told 
me she was in heaven, I could not believe it, as 
long as I saw her before me ; and yet she did not 
wake up; she gave no answer; at last I was al¬ 
most afraid to look at her any longer. But now 
I know that she is dead, and is in heaven, where 
she is an angel, and is very happy. Perhaps now, 
dear Ellen, her spirit is with us on this beautiful 
day. And Ellen, she * continued, almost in a whis¬ 
per, ‘ if your little brother dies, he will be an angel 
too. And then, only think, if we are good when 
we die, we shall meet our brother and sister in 
heaven. Oh, will we not be good V 

The little children had ceased from their work ; 
they looked at each other with the tenderest ex¬ 
pression, their eyes were filled with tears, and they 
silently embraced each other.. 1 felt that the most 
beautiful sight in the world, was good children 
when they think on heaven. 

When they had filled their baskets, I went with 
them as they wished, to Ellen’s bouse. We 
saw little Charley sitting in his grandmother’s lap 
at the window; he looked indeed very pale and 
thin, as Mary had said, and there was a placid and 
serene expression about his countenance.—The old 
grandmother looked on him tenderly, and seemed 
to say, ‘ We shall soon meet again in a better 
World.’ 

* As we entered she gave us the most cordial and 
friendly greetings : Charley’s eyes brightened as 
he saw the beautiful strawberries, and he put his 
pale lips towards Ellen, as if to kiss and thank her for 
them. She gently kissed him, and said in the soft¬ 
est voice, ‘ Dear Charley, here is Mary, she helped 
me to pick them; then Charles smiled, and he cast 
his eyes round gratefully to Mary. We sat only for 
a short time, as it was growing dark, and then took 
our leave, promising to call next day; and as we 
went home we talked about litte Charley, and the 
good grandmother, and Ellen. 

The next day, and the next, and every day for 
several weeks we called to see Charles; but one 
evening we called—it was Sunday—I shall never 


forget that evening. The sun was just setting, and 
the neighboring hills cast their shades broad and 
far before them : not a sound was to be heard ; we 
opened the door of the grandmother’s house; all 
was more silent there even than usual; we went 
into Charles’s chamber; and there we saw him 
pale and motionless; the grandmother and Ellen 
were kneeling by his bed side—we knew that he 
was dead. 

From this time, Ellen and Mary loved to be al¬ 
ways together; and their whole wish seemed to be, 
in every thing, to be good, and to assist each other 
in growing better. When the grandmother died, 
Ellen came to live with us, and to be Mary’s and 
my sister. And in their late years, always did they 
love to talk of Charles.—When forming good reso¬ 
lutions, then his form was present with them ; and 
when they thought of Death they saw its image, 
smiling and calm, as had been the last looks of the 
good little brother. [Youth's Keepsake . 


HBizaz oar. 


HOW TO GET A NEW HEART. 

One day John felt a little angry, and he threw a 
knife upon the floor. Then he stood still, and 
looked around on his father. Now something must 
be done. “ My son, take that knife up and bring 
it to me,” said his father, a little in earnest. John 
would not speak ; but started to go away. His 
father rapped on the floor with his foot, and spoke 
a little louder ; “ stop ; take up that knife.” He 
slopped, and looked at his father’s eye, and then at 
the knife. He understood it. He was wilful. But 
he put his hands behind him, and his neck grew 
stiff; and he rolled his eyes around on the family. 
I suppose something in him said, “ I will not.” 
His father saw it. He rose and took a rod in his 
hand, and John began to cry. The tears ran down 
his cheeks. And the nearer his father came to 
him, the louder John cried. The rest of the chil¬ 
dren began to cry. Little Mary went to him and 
said, “John, do mind father; he den't love to 
hurt you.” So all the children said. And so did 
his mother. But John ran to his father first and 
begged; “don’t, don’t, father.” And his father 
kept raising his rod higher, and grew more in earn¬ 
est;—“.take it up and give it to me.” Just then 
John stooped down and took up the knife and 
reached it out to his father. His father took it.— 
Then he kissed his little son. His father dropped 
a tear; for he loved him more than ever. And all 
the family smiled. And John loved his father more, 
and respected his commands more than ever. 

Now, you have been wicked. And your heaven¬ 
ly Father says, Son give me thine heart . The Bible 
says so. It means, that you should stop loving 
wickedness and love God. It means, “ Son, or 
daughter, let your heart love me.” Jane loves her 
mother more than any one else. So Jane gives 
her heart to her mother. One boy loved his 
school-master better than any body. That was 
giving his heart to him. Now, if you would love 
God more than you love to be wicked, that would 
be giving your heart to God. 

If you will do it, God will love you heartily. 
And he will take your wicked heart and wash away 
all your wickedness in Jesus’ blood.—Then you 
will feel better, and you will always wish to please 
your heavenly Father. Now, children, I have told 
you how to get a new heart. Mind God, then, and 
do as he bids you. Do it now. 

[ Vermont Chronicle. 


_ HISTORY, _ 

THE DELUGE. 

Of the countries of the world, before the flood, 
we know but very little. We know nothing but 
what is told us in the Bible, and that is all, we may 
be sure, that is useful or necessary for us to know. 
The first place which attracts our notice in the 
world after the flood, is Mount Ararat, where the 
ark rested. But first let us speak of the ark itself. 

The ark was a large floating vessel, with a flat 
bottom and a sloped roof, raised io the middle; it 


had neither sails nor rudder, nor was it sharp at 
the ends for cutting the water. This form was such 
as to make it lie steady on the water without roll* 
ing ; but made it very unfit for moving to a great 
distance, or for riding on a rough sea* 

The ark was made of a very hard and durable 
wood, which was not likely to rot in the water. It 
had three stories, one above another, and was do 
doubt divided into a great many rooms or apart¬ 
ments. It is thought the lowest story in the ark 
was given to the four-footed animals such as cows r 
horses, lions, tigers, &c. The story over their 
head is supposed to have contained their provision,, 
such as corn, hay, &c. And the uppermost story 
was sufficient for Noah and his family, and the* 
fowls and their provisions. And God caused all 
the animals to pass two by (wo into the ark before- 
Noah. And here all this large family subsisted for 
a year. And at the end of that time these watere 
subsided, and the ark rested on Mount Ararat. 

This mountain is supposed to have been situated 
in the north-east part of the country of Armenia, 
and a particular mountain is pointed oat, as the 
same on which the ark rested. The land here ia 
very high, and this is a very lofty mountain, m> 
that the snow and ice on its top, are sometime* 
seen, nearly two hundred miles off; and it is said 
that since the days of Noah, so one has ever reach¬ 
ed its summit. 

Armenia is a beautiful country. You may find 
it on the map of Asia; it lies north of Mesopotamia, 
and south of the Black Sea and Iberia. 

There are many accounts related by ancient 
heathen writers, which show that some history of 
the Deluge was preserved among them, although 
they had not the account written by inspiration of 
God, as we have. And as all the nations of the 
earth are descended from the sons of Noah, and 
must have heard the account from them and their 
families, this is one evidence to show us that the 
Bible History of the deluge is the true history; and 
we know that it is so, because it came to us from 
God. 

As God provided an ark for Noah, that he and 
his family might be preserved from the destruction 
which he intended to send upon a guilty world ; so 
has he provided a refuge, an ark of safety, for all 
those who are willing to escape from that eternal 
“ wrath" which is yet 99 to come .” The Lord 
Jesus Christ is the ark to which we may fiee and 
be saved ; may you be persuaded to do this, before 
the dOor of mercy is closed, and it is for ever too 
late. [ Youth y s Friend. 


THE SABBATH SCHOOL. 


Fram She Sabbath School Treasury. 
CHILDREN IN THE VALLEY OF THE MISSISSIPPI. 

Mr. Editor ,—As many of your little readers are 
doing something for the promotion of Sabbath 
schools in the West, it may not be uninteresting 
to them to learn what interest children there take 
in them, and what good they are doing. For their 
information I send you the following account of a 
little girl in a Sabbath school in Ohio. 

Laura lived in a neighborhood destitute of meet* 
ings or a Sabbath school, till about a year ago. A 
Sabbath school was then established within half a 
mile of her father’s. As Laura was only six years 
old, and could only say her letters, her mother 
thought it was not best to send her. Antoinette, 
her sister, who was two years older, attended and 
brought home the books she received at the .Sab* 
bath school. These 6he read to Laura, who was 
very much pleased with them. She was not satis* 
fied, however, with what her sister told her of the 
Sabbath school. She wished to go herself, and bo* 
gan to tease her mother to let her go with Antoinet¬ 
te. During the week, Antoinette’s teacher called 
to visit her, and found her reading her Sabbath 
school books to Laura* Antoinette was very glad 
to see him, and told him how anxious her sister 
Laura was to attend the Sabbath school, but, be¬ 
cause she could not read, her mother thought it 
was not best to send her. The teacher told her 
mother, that if she would send her, he would place 
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her in a class with some other little girls, and learn 
her to read. Laura was very much pleased with 
this proposal, and her mother consented to send 
her to the Sabbath school. 

The next Sabbath Laura came to the school, and 
was placed in a class with five or six little girls of 
her own age. She was very attentive to the in¬ 
structions of her teacher ; and although she had no 
day school to go to during the week, yet she was 
so constant in attending the Sabbath school, and so 
diligent in studying her lessons at home, that in 
less than three months from the time the Sabbath 
school began, she had learned to read in the Tes¬ 
tament. She was then placed in the same class 
with her sister Antoinette, and learned her lesson 
in the Bible every week. 

In the same school, Mr. Editor, were two little 
boys, the youngest between five and six years of 
age, and the oldest between seven and eight, whose 
•sample is worthy of record and imitation. Their 
parents were very poor, and were unable to tar¬ 
nish them with hats or shoes. Yet rain or shine, 
these two little boys would come to the Sabbath 
school, bare headed and bare footed. I have seen 
them come half a mile bare footed, when the snow 
was two or three inches deep, ratberthan stay away. 
And they rarely came without having learned their 
lessons well, and read through their library book. 


OBITUARY. 


MARTHA JANE. 

Martha Jane was the youngest daughter of her 
parents. When she was about five years old, she 
attended Sabbath school, to which she was ever at¬ 
tached, and which, we trust, was made the means 
of deepening and ripening her religious impressions. 

To her parents and sisters and teacher, she fre¬ 
quently manifested considerable anxiety respecting 
her character and condition as a sinner. Though 
young, she knew that she had done many wrong 
things, which, though they escaped the observation 
of her friends, were known to God ; and, she felt 
that she must answer for them to God. The Bible 
taught her that every thing—not actions and words 
merely, but thoughts even, must be brought into 
judgment. And she trembled as she dwelt upon 
that dreadful scene, when the secrets of her wicked 
heart must be laid open to an assembled universe. 

When about eight years old, her mind was pow¬ 
erfully arrested to the concerns of her soul. She 
became deeply anxious, and, at times, was much 
distressed. And then it was that her friends sup¬ 
pose she met with a saving change. But as she 
was very young, they injudiciously neglected to 
cherish within her, the new feelings of which she 
became the subject; and soon she had no evidence 
herself, and gave none decisive to others, that she 
was really a child of God. 

About two years afterwards, the Lord poured 

out his spirit upon the village of R-, in 

which Martha Jane resided ; and sucb was the 
deep interest she took in the work, that her Chris¬ 
tian friends no longer doubted that she was truly 
pious. I remember that, at a meeting at which 
persons were examined, with a view to a public 
profession of religion, an aged deacon, when all the 
others had proposed themselves, inquired, M where 
is the little angel ?” referring to Martha Jane. 
Now she was not an angel, nor a perfect Christian, 
but a sinner. Such she considered herself, and 
such the good deacon and all Christians knew her 
to be. But her great devotedness, in some measure, 
warranted the expression. She was, what may 
be said, a good little girl; for she loved the Lord 
Jesus, and was devoted to his service. 

Martha Jane publicly professed her faith in 
Christ, at the age of eleven ; and ever afterwards 
adorned her Christian character. Three years af¬ 
ter this, she was attacked with an insidious dis¬ 
ease, the precise nature of which could not be de¬ 
termined. It rapidly impaired her constitution,' 
and, in a few weeks, she was an almost helpless 
sufferer. She lingered along, often and for weeks 
together in greet bodily pain; and a month before 


she would have entered on her fifteenth year, she 
expired, giving her dying testimony to the power 
of religion, and leaving with her numerous friends, 
the consolation of believing, that their loss washor 
unspeakable gain. 

In the midst of her extreme sufferings, she wta 
patient, and regarded every pang as the chastise¬ 
ment of a merciful God. No complaint escaped 
her lips; but she would always say, “ it is the 
Lord, let Him do what seemeth to Him good.” A 
friend asked her if she was willing to die ; she re¬ 
plied, ** 1 hope I am; but then it is painful to part 
with my friends. Should I, however, see them 
ready to resign me cheerfully, I could say with 
more sincerity, 1 come Lord Jesus, come quickly. 4 *’ 
When told that a young lady of her acquaintance, 
and in whose case, as a fellow sufferer, she felt a 
| deep interest, had just passed from earth, and, as 
j was hoped, had entered upon the joys of heaven, 

| she observed, “ happy girl, I shall soon meet her 
j there. She has gone a few hours before me. But 
we shall soon stand together on mount Zion, and 
join the blessed throng, in praising Him that sitteth 
upon the throne and the Lamb forever.” 

Her confidence in her covenant God, never tail¬ 
ed her. She hoped for acceptance through the 
merits of Christ. On Him she cast herself entirely, 
and her dying words were, Lord Jesus, receive 
my spirit.” 

“ May you, in blooming youth, 

Warning from hence receive; 

If like tlie righteous you would live. 

To choose the life they live.” 

My dear young friends, be reminded by this 
event, of the shortness and uncertainty of human 
life. Although you are now in health, sickness and 
death may come suddenly upon you. Perhaps a 
few months, perhaps a few days only, may measure 
out the period of'your probation. Are you prepar¬ 
ed to die! Are you prepared to enter eternity? 
Are you prepared to pass to the joys of the heaven- 
ly inheritance ? [S. S. Herald. 


BBNSVOLSVOS. 


THE POOR. 

I had been visiting a school for the instruction 
of the children of the laboring poor in the neigh¬ 
borhood, and as I came out from it 1 met a little 
boy at the door who was inquiring for Lizzy Lowe. 
There seemed to be an air of peculiar earnestness 
in the boy's countenance, as if something impor¬ 
tant had happened; but while I remarked it I at¬ 
tributed it merely to that superior intelligence which 
is often observed in the countenance of ingenuous 
youth. So asking for whom he inquired, and hear¬ 
ing the child’s name, I desired the house-keeper to 
call ber, and passed on. 

Some days after I heard that the father of one of 
our children had died very suddenly, and I went to 
visit the afflicted family. I then understood that 
the boy who had inquired for Lizzy Lowe, had been 
sent to fetch her home to take care of the infant 
and orphan baby of the poor young man who had 
dropt down dead in the street. The poor man’s 
family were her mother’s neighbors, and this little 
girl had supplied all the attentions to this bereaved 
infant which its own afflicted mother could no 
longer bestow. Lizzy had kept the child ever 
since its father’s death; had walked out with it in 
her arm, though scarcely strong enough to bear its 
weight; had fed it, soothed it when it cried, and 
in short been a nurse to it. Besides which, she 
had swept the house, put on the fire, carried the 
water, and run on the errands of the poor woman, 
and done everything for ,her which a person three 
times her age could have done. j 

When I went in to see the poor widow, I found 
he» sitting by the fire, very sad and quite incapa¬ 
ble of exerting herself. But she was receiving the 
attention and kindness of many humble friends 
in her distress; and when the last sad duties had 
been performed to her husband, the young men 
who belonged to the same trade with him had raised 
a subscription among themselves in behalf of his 
widows and bed contributed no (esa a sum than 12/. 


to purchase a mangle for her/ to enable her to do 
something for the support of her children. Surely 
blessed are they who thus consider the cape of the 
poor. [ London Youth's Magazine. 


B9ITORIAL. 


DISAPPOINTMENTS. 

I have three things to tell you with regard to 
bearing disappointments. 

In the first place, do not expect pleasure too eager¬ 
ly. If you are going out to tea, to meet a party of 
friends, do not apticiptte a very delightful time, 
but only a pleasant time. If you have planned a 
ride into the country on Wednesday, you should ex¬ 
pect that it will very probably rain on that day, or 
very likely you will not be able to go under a week 
or two. These moderate anticipations will ip most 
oases prevent disappointment, but if in any instance 
they should not entirely prevent, they will in a 
great degree diminish it. Very frequently too, our 
anticipations will not only be equalled but surpass-' 
ed. The pleasant visit may prove a truly delightful 
one. The ride which we did not much expect on 
Wednesday, lest it should rain, we may possibly be 
able to take in a pleasant sunshine. So all tbia 
extra pleasure will be real gain. 

In the second place, when disappointment does 
come, drive it out of your mind as fast as possible. 
Many people are very fond of thinking over all the 
disappointments they meet with,—they love to dwell 
upon them as if they were determined to be mis¬ 
erable. And then not contented with making 
themselves wretched, they go about relating their 
troubles to all their friends, thus making them feel 
very unhappy. 

For instance a little boy has a beautiful glass 
ship, which he values very highly. He unfortu¬ 
nately breaks it. Now a true Philosopher would 
immediately throw it away, and go to playing bat¬ 
tledore or something else, in order to forget bis 
disappointment as fast as possible. But it is not 
so with this little boy,-r-there he stands, picking 
up the broken bits of glass, and trying to place 
them together again, and saying “ Oh dear, oh 
dear, I have broken my beautiful vessel and it never 
can be mended again; what shall Ido?” And 
then after groaning over it half an hour by himself, 
be goes about showing it to all the family, and for 
many weeks after be entertains the friends who 
come to see him with an account of the disaster. 
Thus he feeds upon his trouble, day after day, just 
as if he loved its bitterness. But all this is very un¬ 
wise. It is much better to turn away immediately 
from these sad thoughts. 

In the third place we must endeavor to glean 
from all our disappointments some direct moral ben¬ 
efit. We should examine ourselves closely, to see 
why God permits them to tall upon us, and grate¬ 
fully receive the lesson, they are intended to con- 

VC * SKETCHES FRO?nt JOURNAL. 

[ Continued .] 

A Daj in New York. 

When we awoke the next morning, we found a 
bright sun had arisen before us. Tbe day promised 
to be much warmer, than any since we left home. 
We walked before breaktast to the battery. The 
grounds around, are much less extensive than Boston 
common ; but still very pleasant. The trees look¬ 
ed as if they had been growing but a few years. 

I waa more delighted with a view of the North 
river, than any thing I had yet seen. It is the no¬ 
blest river I have ev£r beheld, and to be sore I have 
not seen a’great many, having never been out of 
New England before. Steam-boats were crossing 
it, in every direction. One fine large boat loaded 
with passengers sailed away at tall speed on to 
Philadelphia. Another went up the river to Alba¬ 
ny. Ships and vessels lay along the wharves, and 
many were under sail, passing and repassing. But' 
the river flowed on broad and deep, proudly bear¬ 
ing all upon its bosom. The waters sparkled in 
the morning sun, and a cool fresh breeze stole over 
the lanff where we were standing. We enioyed 
this exbilirauog scene some time, at length we 
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were obliged to return to oar hotel to breakfast. It 
was eight o’clock, and we took our meal in compa¬ 
ny with forty or fifty ladies and gentlemen. 

After breakfast our party sallied out again to see 
the city—walked up Broadway to the Park, and 
the City Hall. The Park is another green open and 
shaded spot—but is also much smaller than Boston 
common. The white marble of the City Hall is 
much less grand and imposing in its appearance, 
than the brick State House at Boston, but perhaps 
it is in better taste—I do not know, but prefer the 
latter. 

Just looked into the Trinity Church, which was 
opening to prepare for a service. It is a rich build¬ 
ing, and stands in Broadway. The grave-yard is 
attached to it, and the monuments and tombstones, 
with which it is planted, seem to say to the busy 
crowd, you too must soon throw aside these active j 
employments and lie down to die.—Visited the] 
Bible Depository and Steam Press. The presses] 
were tended by females, whose pale faces indicated 
that employment in those heated rooms could not 
be healthy for them. After this went into several 
book stores. But I will not proceed in describing! 
these well known places. We strolled about in 
this manner for some time. 

In walking up and down Broadway, you pass a 
great many fruit stalls. These are usually kept by 
Irish women, who look ragged and miserable; but 
one fruit stall attracted my attention, as presenting 
a very different scene. The form of fruit was ar¬ 
ranged on the outer edge of the side walk. A 
young girl of about 12 years sat to tend it. She 
wore a cape bonnet to shade her from the hot sun. 
A little child was with her, which she appeared to 
have the care of,—she had placed it under the table, 
that it might be as cool as possible, and had given 
it some play things for its amusement. She was 
very busily sewing and seemed to give no attention 
to what was passing around her, unless a purchaser 
came to her stall. I have seldom seen such a pic¬ 
ture of industry . 

Just before dinner, we jumped into a hack and 
were driven through Broadway and several other 
streets as far as Greenwich. The city seems much 
more open than Boston,—and more like what I had 
imagined a city to be. On some accounts I should 
prefer it to Boston. 

After dinner and a little rest, went out shopping. 
The shops neither so numerous or splendid as I had 
expected. 

When we returned, we fouad the tea hour had 
passed,—but we went immediately to the table, and 
then repaired to our rooms, tired enough with the 
rambles of the day. S. Lucy. 

For the Youth*s Companion. 

“ Remember now thy Creator in the day* of thy Youth.” 

There is something extremely interesting to the 
Christian heart in youthful piety. The older 
Christian knows that the path of life is a danger¬ 
ous one to be travelled over, fend that the young, 
those who are just setting out on the journey, are 
very liable to be led astray, to fall into many temp¬ 
tations and sins. They know by experience , which 
the young cannot of course possess, that there is 
much to allure them from the path of truth and of 
duty and that they will fall, unless they are upheld 
and guided hv One who is omnipotent. It is for 
this reason that they rejoice when they see the 
young giving up their hearts to God and seeking to 
be interested in his love, 44 while their evil days 
come not, nor the years draw nigh, in which they 
shall say we have no pleasure in them.” 

Knowing that he is faithful to his promises and 
will keep all those who put their trust in him, the 
young may feel assured, that in all times of trial he 
will support them, and in all times of temptation, 
he will deliver them. He will be their Guide 
through their whole life, and will not leave them in 
death. And after death, he will continue to be 
their friend. By his grace, he will bring them 
safely through all the dangers which beset them 
in life, and having purified their heartofrom sin, 
will receive them at death into the presence of 


himself, and the company of angels, and of holy 
men,—of the “ spirits of the just made perfect.” 

I witnessed a scene a few days since, which made 
me feel how important it is for the young, for chil¬ 
dren to become Christians, to repent of their sins 
while they are in life and health. 

I was called into the house of a neighbor, one of 
whose children was said to be in a fit . As I en¬ 
tered the house, the first objefct l saw was little 
George,—in the arms of his mother. I had seen 
him but a few minutes before playing on the green 
as merrily as ever he did; but now he was so 
changed I hardly knew him. His face was pale, 
his eyes were turned upward in their sockets, his 
face distorted by convulsions, his hands clenched 
as if in agony, and his feet thrown about by the 
violence of the spasms. He was in a convulsion fit. 

“ Do you think he will die, Doctor,” said his mo¬ 
ther to the physician, who was present. 

“ I fear he will,” said he, 44 this fit is a very severe 
one.” 

44 O! Doctor, do save him,” said his mother, 
with tears streaming from her eyes. 44 1 cannot 
lose him.”—She felt very anxious, for she loved her 
child, as all mothers do. But she should have 
remembered that the Doctor could only use the 
means for his restoration, and that God alone had 
his life in his power, and instead of saying she 
could not lose him, she should have said 44 Thy will 
be done.’* 

I thought that George would die, and was afraid 
that he was not prepared for death. He had been 
a member of the Sabbath school, but I fear had 
not profited by the instructions he had received, 
for I had often seen him angry, even with his mo¬ 
ther. And l thought if he should die he would 
not be fit for the company of such holy men, as 
have died and gone to heaven ; such men as Abra¬ 
ham and David and Paul and others of whom we 
read in the Bible, and all the Christians too, who 
die almost every day. 

George was about eight years old, and must have 
known that it was wrong to indulge such wicked 
feelings. 

But George was spared to live some time longer. 
The medicine which had keen given him, began 
to have effect in about two hours, (during all which 
time it was thought he would die,) his spasms 
ceased, and he turned his eyes towards his mother’s 
face with restored consciousness. 

He is now alive and is well, but I hope this sick¬ 
ness has led him to think, and I hope all who read 
will think, that they don’t know how soon they 
may die, and that in order to be happy they must 
be pious. W. Y. 

MZSOBLLANY. 

From the S. S. Herald . 

ANECDOTE OF TWO LITTLE CHILDREN. 

I have lately heard of two little children, who 
were seen by the person who told me the fact, sit¬ 
ting together with the Bible before them, reading 
and weeping over that affecting passage in the 
prophecy of Jeremiah, “ The harvest is past, and 
the summer is ended, and we are not saved !” 
They were mourning in bitterness of spirit, that 
they had so long neglected the care of their souls ; 
and trembled, fearing the time of God’s mercy to 
them had gone by forever. Their cries for mercy 
were afterwards heard, and they became interested 
in that salvation, which alone can save us from the 
power and consequences of sin. And they love to 
tell how sweet it is to believe in Jesus, and how 
much more happiness their hearts now feel, than 
they ever felt before. They would fain persuade 
every child to come and be made happy like them, 
and consecrate their lives to the service of that 
gracious Saviour who loves to hear the cries of 
children, and save them from their sins. 

1 suppose no little boys and girls who will read 
this can be younger than these children; and I 
hope they will resolve to follow this example, and 
immediately give their hearts to Jesus Christ lest 
they become forever hardened in sin. 


Beggar boy and hxg Bible .— A few days ago, a 
beggar with two children about seven or eight years 
of age, came into the house where I was. Seeing 
one of the children with a Testament in his breast, 
I asked him where he had been to school; he an¬ 
swered by naming one of the London Hibernian 
Society’s schools. I then inquired if he was fond 
of that Book. “ Yes,” he replied; 44 1 read a por¬ 
tion of it every night when I go to rest.” I asked 
the father if he could read. “ No,” said ke ; “ but 
when we are tired of travelling, we sit down under 
a hedge, I get the child to read, and this enables 
me to endure with patience and submission, the 
hardships and distress I meet with. [Londonpaper. 
—oO C — 

How to please your Teachers. —If you wish to 
please your teachers, always go to the Sabbath school 
having your lessons well studied, and then be very 
attentive to all that is said to you. I have seen 
some scholars, while the teacher was explaining 
the lesson, and talking with them, look at the pic¬ 
tures in their books, whisper, eat apples, and look 
about the school. Now this is very wrong. It 
makes your teachers, who are laboring for youc 
good, very unhappy.— S. S. Treasury. 

How to destroy Enemies .—Some courtier* reproached the 
Emperor Si"ismund, that instead of destroying his conquered 
foes he admitted them to favor. •* Do I not,” replied this illtm- 
trious monarch, “ effectually destroy my enemies, when I make 
them my friends 1** 

POBTBY. 

Mr. Editor, —When you have room in your little paper,yon 
will do me a favor to insert the following 
Lines by the fate Rev. Richard Cecil, on the death of a child. 
“ Let me go, for the day hreaketh.** 

“ Cease here longer to detain me, 

Fondest mother, drown’d in woe. 

Now thy kind caresses pain me— 

Morn advances—let me go. 

“ See yon orient streak appearing ! 

Harbinger of endless day— 

Hark! a voice of gladness cheering, 

Calls my new born soul away. 

“ Lately launch’d a trembling stranger 
On this world’s wide boist’roua Hood, 

Pierc’d with sorrow—toss’d with danger. 

Gladly, I return to God. 

“ Weep not o’er these eyes that languish 
Upward turn’d towards their home. 

Raptur’d, they’ll forget all anguish 
While they wait to see thee come. 

“ Now my cries shall cease to grieve thee— 

Now mv trembling heart finds rest. 

Kinder arms than thine receive me. 

Softer pillow, than thy breast. 

There, my mother, pleasure* centre, 

Weeping, parting, care or woe 

Ne’er our father’s house shall enter— 

Morn advances—let mo go. 

“ As- through the calm and holy dawning 
Silent glides my panting, breath 
To an everlasting morning 
Gently close my eyes in death. 

•* Blessings endless, richest blessing* 

Pour their streams upon my heart. 

Though no language yet possessing. 

Breathes my spirit e’re we part. 

“ Yet to leave thee sorrowing rends me. 

Though again His voice i hear— 

Rise, may every grace attend thee. 

Rise ! and seek to meet me there.'* 

For the Youth's Companion. 
HEAVEN. 

And Bhall no sorrow ever come 
To mar the heavenly joy 1 
No strife invade that peaceful home 
Its pleasure to destroy 1 

Shall never from the sorrowing eye 
A heart wrung tear-drop flow— 

Nor ne’er lie heard an orphan’s cry 
Or widow’s mourning low 1 

Shall ne’er beside the sable bier 
The anguish’d mourner stand ? 

Nor deep afllictions scalding tear 
E’er fall within that happy land 1 

Shall ne’er to those we’ve dearly lov’d 
The parting hand be given. 

And those we’ve fondly cherish'd long 
Be from us rudely riven 1 

Oli no! for sin shall never dare 
Invade the peaceful breast. 

While every blessed dweller there 
Enjoys# blissful rest, W. V. 
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THE YOUNG JEWESS. 

A Narrative illustrative of the Polish and English Jews of the 
present century, exhibiting the superior moral influence of 
Christianity. From the London Edition. Published by.James 
Loring, No 182, Washington Street, Boston. 

[ Extract .] 

*' The marriage ceremony is always celebrated 
with splendor and show by the Jews, nor are the 
poorest among them exempt from this custom. As 
every guest brings a present, chiefly consisting of 
plate according to ability, the lower orders, es¬ 
pecially, are anxious to invite as many as possible 
on that account, for which purpose they generally 
hire a public room, to accommodate such a large 
assemblage ; and, not unfrequently, when the wed¬ 
ded pair are very- poor, these gifts are disposed of 
immediately, to defray the expense of the feast, and 
assist the young couple in house-keeping. A friend, 
on whom dependance can be placed, is stationed 
near the entrance of the apartment, to receive the 
presents of the guests, as they arrive; another i 
writes down each person's name and their gift, 
which is instantly deposited in a chest; and after 
all invited have arrived, it is locked and put in a 
place of safety, I^any person invited is prevented 
from attending, this does not prevent their gift from ! 
being regularly sent in their name; but those who 
are merely invited to tea are not expected to bring 
any present.—It may here be observed, that the 
Jews consider it a highly meritorious act to promote 
marriage, or in any way assist in its celebration ; 
but those who are in their year of mourning for a 
near relative, may not attend a wedding feast, nor 
be seen where music or cards form any part of the 
entertainment. 

The choice of Wednesday, for the above pur¬ 
pose, still continues among the Jews, but like many 
other of their observances, the original cause for 
selecting that day has long ceased to exist, and had 
its origin simply because, as the Sanhedrim held 
its sitting on Thursday, the newly married man 
could immediately bring his wife before them, if 
he had any ground of complaint. 

Preparations were made on a large scale by De 
Lissau, for the celebration of Sophia’s marriage, 
though he had daily less reason to approve her 
choice; for every interview unfolded some fresh 
unpleasant trait in Leoni's disposition and charac¬ 
ter, and he trembled for the peace of his daughter. 


She, however, thought her love perfect, because 
of the strictness of his religion, and saw not, as her 
father plainly did, that it was a narrow, selfish, and 
superstitious principle in him, emanating from sla¬ 
vish fear, and in fact, the enforced service of a 
bondman, paid as the exacted due of a hard, tyran¬ 
nic master. 

De Lissau, with his accustomed liberality, made 
his daughter a bountiful present, of every requisite 
for domestic use; and added to it a valuable ser¬ 
vice of plate, with china and glass-ware in profu¬ 
sion. Having done this, he signified to Leoni, that 
he intended (as the expense and management of 
the wedding feast is always borne by the parents 
or friends of the Bride,) to invite a large numbor 
of guests on the occasion, but he said, *' as many 
whom l wish to see at my table are, as it respects 
this world's goods, very poor, and quite unable, 
without injury to their families, to bring a gift, I 
have resolved to break through the usual custom, 
and accept no presents. This determination I 
have ordered to be inserted in the letters of invita¬ 
tion, and, therefore, have presented you with all 
you can want for your domestic use, that while my 
desire is gratified, you may sustain no loss. 

The Sabbath before the nuptials, the family, and 
their friends, attended the synagogue, to witness 
the ceremony of calling Leoni to the reader's desk, 
as a Bridegroom; by whict) public act, the ap-{ 
proaching union was openly declared before the j 
people. On this occasion Leoni wore an elegant 
silk veil, presented by his beautiful Bride, who had, 
however, been much offended with him, for the 
first time, because he had actually scrupled to use 
it, and at the same time, quite declined acceptiug 
a richly embroidered bag, for his Phylacteries, on 
account of having seen the hated Emma employed 
in assisting Sophia to make it! 

As Anna De Lissau still continued in the same 
affecting state, some aged matrons, friends of the 
family, and of eminent piety, among whom was the 
wife of the presiding Rabbi, undertook to instruct 
Sophia, in those parts of her duty, as a Jewish fe¬ 
male, which were purposely omitted in the initiato¬ 
ry charge written by her mother. They also ac¬ 
companied her to the bath, and cut off, according 
to custom, her beautiful hair, which they replaced 
with the matron's cap. This practice, however, of 
despoiling the Jewish Brides of their tresses, is no 
longer strictly adhered to by the Jewesses of Eng¬ 
land, whose piety in the present day is, generally 
speaking, on a par with that of nominal Christians, 
and mere carnal professors. 

As the ordinance of marriage is considered by the 
Jews, an observance peculiarly meritorious, and 
they attribute to it the s?me effect as the day of 
atonement, namely, the forgiveness of all the pre¬ 
vious sins of the pair about to unite in wedlock ; 
the Bridegroom and his Bride fast till after the 
nuptial ceremony, which usually takes place at two 
in the afternoon, immediately after which, they 
partake of some light refreshments, previous to the 
sumptuous wedding dinner. 

The artless sincerity of Sophia’s religious prac¬ 
tice, as contrasted with the slavish and heartless 
obedience of Leoni, was never perhaps more deci¬ 
dedly exemplified, than in their manner of observ¬ 
ing the fast just alluded to. He arose before day- 
dawn, that he might evade its inconvenience, by 
partaking a plentiful breakfast, thus fasting as it 
were enforcedly, and according to the mere letter. 
But Sophia had no idea of such an expedient; she 
| believed that this important day was really a solemn 
1 time of expiation for all the sins of her past life; 
and thus impressed, her first waking thoughts were 
breathed foyth, with fervour, to the God she wor¬ 


shipped,—though, alas! not in spirit or in truth. 

As Sophia's mother was incapable of conduct¬ 
ing her beneath the nuptial canopy, and De Lissau 
had not any female relatives living, the affecting 
duty devolved on Emma, much against the will of 
Leoni, who however had no voice in the matter. 
With Emma, the wife of the presiding Rabbi con¬ 
descended to act, on this occasion, in honor of De 
Lissau, as a chief elder in the synagogue; and 
Leopold arrived in London early enough to be 
present on the important day. 

Sophia De Lissau, spendidly attired, and accom¬ 
panied by her sister, and the lady of the presiding 
Rabbi, proceeded privately to the house, selected 
for the occasion ; and there Leoni and his friends 
had proceeded her. The servants of the synagogue 
brought thither the nuptial canopy, and adjusted it 
previous to the ceremony. At the hour appointed, 
the Bridegroom and his friends being assembled, 
and the presiding Rabbi bearing the marriage con¬ 
tract, and attended by the usual train, having ar¬ 
rived, De Lissau proceeded to the private apart¬ 
ment, where the Bride and her attendant ladies 
were seated, to announce that all was ready. Emma 
and her companion then bound the nuptial veil 
about the brow of ber sister, and led her between 
them to the canopy. As they entered the chamber, 
strains of solemn music welcomed them, and con¬ 
tinued till they reached the destined spot. The 
Rabbi commenced by reading the contract of mar¬ 
riage, and the Bridegroom placed the ring on the 
fore finger of the Bride’s left hand, saying that he 
wedded her with that ring, according to the law of 
Moses, which he commanded Israel. Wine was 
then blessed by the Rabbi, and partaken of by the 
new married pair; after which the Bridegroom 
threw the glass on the ground, and set his foot on 
it; this concluded the ceremony, and the young 
pair retired to partake of some food, after their long 
fast. Emma returned to take her place in the 
chamber of her unconscious mother, as soon as the 
ceremony was over, and staid not to partake of the 
elegant entertainment that succeeded it, at which 
the Bridegroom and his beautiful consort presided. 
Before them was plated an enormous cake, which 
remained there til) the long grace after dinner was 
chaunted by the presiding Rabbi, assisted by the 
singers from the synagogue. It was then removed 
and distributed at the tea party, and the public ap¬ 
pearance of Leoni and Sophia, With their relatives 
and friends, at the synagogue, on the following 
Sabbath, closed the wedding festivities; in which 
Emma took no further part; Her heart was in 
heaviness, she saw her sister united to one wholly 
unworthy of her; nor was this her only cause of 
grief; until now, a perfect friendship had subsis¬ 
ted between Leopold and herself, but a great change 
had taken place in this brother, so dear to her ; 
and in the solitude of Anna's chamber, she had 
leisure to meditate on, and mourn over her nation, 
—her kindred,—and her family." 


_ NARHATIVB. _ 

From the S. 8. Herald. 

ACCOUNT OF JAMES T- 

James T—was a poor boy, who lost both his 
parents, when he was not more than eight years 
old. Soon after this event, which deprived him 
of the protection and counsel, and I may add, 
propers too, of his natural guardians, he was placed 
with an uncle, on his mother’s side, who lived whol- , 
ly for the world, and of course, took no care to train 
him up in the doctrines and duties of religion. In 
/such circumstances, he heard much profane lan¬ 
guage, and poon learned to use bad words himself, 
fllis companions were generally idle and vicious ; 
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and in a short time* he was as idle and vicious as 
any of them. He even prided himself in uttering 
oaths as fluently, and in doing many other wicked 
things as expertly, as any boys in the neighborhood. 

, The Bible he never read. The Sabbath he inva¬ 
riably profaned. And sometimes he would take 
things which belonged to others, and appropriate 
them to his own use. For this his uncle occasion¬ 
ally punished him. But it did not produce a lasting 
reformation. The reason was, he never taught 
little James, that stealing is an offence not against 
roan merely, but also against God. 

To such a degree of wickedness had James ad¬ 
vanced, before he completed his eleventh year; 
when a young gentleman happened to meet him in 
the street, and being particularly pleased with his 
intelligent-looking countenance, and his keen, dark 
eye, he paused and had some conversation with him. 
James, who was an open hearted boy, frankly told 
him his brief history, and how unhappy and use¬ 
less he was while living as he did, without school 
or any regular employment; and when it was pro¬ 
posed, that he should attend Sabbath school, the 
little fellow—wicked as he was—readily consented 
to do it, provided the approbation of his ancle could 
be obtained. The gentleman accordingly called 
upon the uncle, who really wished well to his nephew, 
bat did not like to be troubled with the care of him ; 
and the next Sabbath James was found at the 
school, dressed in a new suit of clothes, and with 
a heart as light and happy as that of any boy pre¬ 
sent. For two years, his attendance was constant 
and punctual; and his diligence and improvement 
soon secured for him a Arm hold upon the affec¬ 
tions of his teacher. 

When James was about thirteen years old v he 
had a quarrel with his wicked uncle. They both 
used improper language—the latter being very 
profane, and the former very impudent. At last 
James received a severe whipping; and, then, 
through the influence of his associates, he run away 
—a poor, pennyless boy—without a friend, and 
without the means of supporting himself, except by 
begging alms. He went out—not knowing and 
little caring, whither he went. At length he reached 

the village of F-, many miles from his native 

place. But there be refused to give his name, and 
being dependent solely on the charity of those 
whom his squalid appearance induced to give him 
food, his condition soon became extremely wretch¬ 
ed. He often slept in barns, and sometimes pas¬ 
sed the whole day, with only one meal of victuals, 
and that of the very poorest kind. Well might his 
heart sink within him, as it often did; and well 
might he regret that he had left his only home. 
But he was possessed of a stubborn disposition, 
and would pot return. He abandoned his uncle 
vn anger, and he abandoned him forever. 

In the village at which James stopped, there was 
some benevolent persons, who inteiested them¬ 
selves in his case. Among these was a Mr. B-. 

He had a little son, named Charles, who had met 
James several times in the street, and told his fa¬ 
ther and mother how poor he was, and how wretchr 
ed he looked. Charles’ heart was touched when¬ 
ever he saw him, because he was so ragged in dress, 
and emaciated in countenance. And one evening, 
while his parents were absent from home, he very 
kindly invited the unhappy James to goto his house 
with him, and share Jiis supper. When Mr. and 
Mrs. B—— returned, they * found the two boys 
seated at the table, where they had sat for.quite two 
hours—James disclosing his pitiful story, accom¬ 
panied with just censures upon himself, and Charles 
listening attentively, and, now and then, wiping 
the falling tear from his eyes. Yes, Charles wept; 
for he had a comfortable home, good clothes, plenty 
x of food, and many dear friends; and he pitied, as 
be should have done, those whom ke knew to be 
in opposite circumstances. He, therefore, begged 
' his parents to permit James to live with them, till 
some other place could be provided for him, to 
which they readily assented; for they, too, pitied 
the suffering. Besides, they wished to inculcate 
upon their own dear Qharles, the duty of being 
kind and charitable to tbe poor. 


In consequence of this request, James entered 

into the service of Mr. B-. But he soon showed 

himself to be a bad boy, in whom no confidence 
could be placed. He would steal, and tell lies, 
and when not restrained by his master’s presence, 
he would take the name of God in vain, notwith¬ 
standing he had learned, at the Sabbath School, 
that u the Lord will not hold him guiltless, that 
taketh his name in vain.” Such conduct was very 
offensive to Charles, and he often reproved him ; 
but to no good purpose. At length he felt it to be 
his duty to tell his father what he said and did ; 

and Mr. P-fearing such an example would 

prove injurious to his son, was about to dismiss him 
from his employment, and cast him again upon the 
wide world, without a shelter, or a friend. But 
wishing first to make a further trial, he summoned 
him to his room, and thus addressed him. j 

“ James, you are an intelligent, but a very bad 
boy. I pitied you when you first came here, and 
while I blame, I pity you still. Gladly would I 
better your condition, by furnishing you a home 
and constant employment; but my kindness is not 
met with gratitude, and all my attempts to improve 
your character, only leave you where you were, or 
rather, leave you further from what you should be. 

I can hardly hope, after so many failures, that you 
will ever be faithful to me, or improve the oppor¬ 
tunity which is afforded you to acquire a good 
name and a comfortable support. 1 have, there¬ 
fore, almost come to the conclusion to dismiss you 
from my service. But I will try you a little longer. 
You knpw the rules of my family. No stealing, no 
lying, no swearing, are allowed here. If you are 
again guilty of these things, you must leave me at 
once, and forever. And, then, where will you go ? 
Who will take you up 7 Who will clothe you, and 
feed you, or provide you the means of doing these 
things for yourself? You have now reached that 
age, when, if ever, it is to be expected you will be¬ 
come virtuous and happy. And if you are disposed 
to this, let me advise you, once more, to turn unto 
the Lord whom you have offended, for the pardon 
of your sins. Remember the instructions you 
received at the Sabbath school, and which have 
been repeated here, morning and evening ; and 
now, without any delay, break off from sin and turn 
to the Lord.’* 

The hard heart of James was touched with the 

interest which Mr. B-manifested in his behalf; 

and in view of that, and of the prospect of being 
again a vagabond on the earth ; and not less, in 
view of the fact that he was a sinner, .exposed to 
eternal, hopeless ruin—he wept bitterly. The im¬ 
pression made on his mind was deep, and he con¬ 
tinued to weep bitterly, long after Mr. B-sent 

him back to his own room, to meditate upon what 
he had heard, and to resolve on what, for the future, 

he would do. The next day Mr. B-found him 

not only determined to conduct himself better, but 
also deeply anxious for the salvation of his soul. 
With tears which told that it was not an unmean¬ 
ing, much less, an affected inquiry, he asked , i what 
he should do to be saved.’ His kind master en¬ 
deavored to make him see the greatness of his guilt, 
which induced him to cry out, “ God be merciful 
to me a sinner.” He was then told of the excel¬ 
lence of God and of Christ, and after these had 
been held up to his mind as distinct objects of con¬ 
templation, the question was put, “ will you now 
yield them your heart, and henceforth devote your 
life to their service 7” After a severe, though not a 
long struggle with his pride, and love of the world, 
he replied in the affirmative ; and soon gave satis¬ 
factory evidence to others, that he had done the act. 

From that tjme there was a marked change in 
the conduct of James. Before, you recollect, he 
was very wicked. He would steal and lie, and 
swear; and, what I have not yet named, he would 
try to pick a quarrel, now and then, with Charles. 
But now he could be safely trusted with anything ; 
he never suffered a falsehood, or an oath, to escape 
his lips ; and he loved Charles and all the family, 

as though he had been a son of Mr. B-. His 

conduct greatly endeared him to those who former¬ 
ly dreaded his influence^ and sbqddered at hia im¬ 


piety, and allowed him a shelter under their roof, 
only because they pitied his destitute condition, and 
hoped to reclaim him to virtue and piety. Another 
circumstance which evinced the change, was his 
love for the Bible. He delighted to read it. It 
became the book of his constant, prayerful study. 
Every day he read several chapters, commencing, 
often, long before the devotions of the family. Be¬ 
sides, he look much satisfaction in prayer. One 
afternoon he was missed, and when he returned, 

and Mr. B-began to call him to account, he 

observed, that he had been out in the grove. 
" And what were you doing there?” said Mr. B—-. 
James was reluctant to reply, and, therefore, hesi¬ 
tated ; but fearing to incur the displeasure of his 
master, he frankly owned that he had been there 
1 to pray. When the question waB put, “ for what did 
you pray 7” gathering courage and confidence from 
the benignant look which rested upon him, he said, 
“ I prayed that God would pardon my sins, and 

bless you, and Mrs. B--, and Charles, and all 

the world ; and such a precious season I never be¬ 
fore enjoyed. Oh ! to love and serue the Lord is 
so delightful, that I have resolved to love and serve 
him tis long as I live. And this, sir, my more than 
friend—m y father, this has grown otit of your kiad- 
ness. You took me up, when all others forsook 
me. You instructed me in religion, when no others 
cared for my soul. And now I am blessed indeed, 
and ever shall he ; and while I live, I will not 
cease to make all the return in my power; and 
where I fail, to pray that God will more than make 
up the deficiency.” 

Now, my young friends, you see what is meant 
by a change of heart, what it is to be a Christian. 
This is illustrated in the story of James. 


BBLiaZOV. 


From the Sabbath School Inetructer. 

THE BLACKSMITH’S BOY.. 

When I lived in N-, I used often to notices j 

very worthy, industrious blacksmith, who kept his 
shop on the corner of Gray street.—Here he was I 
always found at work, early.in the morning, and I 

late at night, and always singing, or talking with j 

| some one, as he worked. I had not passed that 
way many times, before I found out that his songs, 

| which he took so much pleasure in singing, were 
jail religious hymns; and I have often thought as 
1 1 heard him, * that man’s thoughts are in heaven 
more than on earth.’ A happier man I never saw. 

One day, as I was passing, I saw a man coming 
down the other street, to whom I wished to speak, j 
and 1 stopped right against the door of the black¬ 
smith’s shop, till he came up. The good man was 
busy as ever at his work, putting his irons into the 
five, pulling them out and hammering them into 
different shapes, while a littte boy, with whom he 
was talking, was blowing the bellows. Just as I j 

stopped before the door, I heard the little boy say | 

—“ Well but, father, I could not tell what he J 

meant, when he said that* the wind of prayer must 
blow all the time on the heart, or religion would j 

go out.’' I thought it all over and over, and I was ( 

afraid I never should know what it meant.” 1 

“ Your teacher,” said the father, u did not make 
his language quite so plain as he ought to, but 
what he said was very true, and very good.—You 
remember in the 3d chapter of John, which I read 
before prayers this morning, we are told that we 
must be born again before we can enter the king¬ 
dom of heaven; and the good Saviour then says 
that being borne again is like the wind. We can- j 

'not see how it comes, or where it comes from, but 
only what it does.—Now this wind is the Holy 
Spirit, which God breathes into the heart, and 
makes it new, just as he breathed on the dry bones, 
that Ezekiel tells us about, and made them lire* 

Do you remember where 7” “ O yes, father, it i* 

in the 37th chapter, and it was in a great valley.” 

“ Well, when the Holy Spirit comes, like a breath 
of wind into the heart, the heart becomes, like 
these coals on the hearth, all on fire, and then the 
heart is said to be warm with love to God. Now, 
can yoq tell me why these coals do not go oott ,f j 
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“ Because, father, I keep blowing the bellows all 
the time/* “ Well, now, prayer in the heart, is 
jast like blowing the bellows on these coals,—it 
keeps the Holy Spirit always breathing there, and 
so keeps the fire of religion always burning.** “ O 
yes, father, now I understand, and when God 
promises, in the lesson I said last Sabbath, to give 
bis Holy Spirit to them that ask him—he means 
that as long as any body keeps praying, the Holy 
Spirit will keep blowing into his heart—don’t it 
father ?” “ Yes, my son, and the good hyftnn says, 

4 For only while we pray we live.* ** 

The man I was waiting for now came up, and I 
heard no more, but the good father broke out into 
a happy strain, and sung the verse, from which 
this line is taken, as if he knew all about it, and 
felt it in* his heart. M. 


HISTORY. 


THE TOWER OF BABEL. 

We have reason to suppose, that for many years 
after the flood, the family of Noah continued to 
dwell in the neighborhood of the mountains of 
Ararat, where the ark rested. But about one hun¬ 
dred years after the flood, when they had increased 
very much in numbers, and when perhaps the pas¬ 
ture for their cattle, and their means of living be¬ 
gan to fail, they removed to the south-west of Ara¬ 
rat, until they came to the plains of Shinar. This 
was a very fertile and extensive plain, where the 
great city of Babylon was afterwards built. Here 
they rested, and here they proposed to build a 
tower whose top should “ reach unto the heavens ;** 
and at this time all the people of the earth were 
41 of one language and of one speech.** 

Their design in attempting this great work seems 
to have been, to make themselves a name which 
should be remembered, and that this tower should 
be a kind of sign to keep them together, that they 
might not be separated from each other, as God 
had designed they should. Some persons suppose 
that they wished to build this mighty tower, in order 
that they might have a place of safety to flee to, in 
case that God should send another flood upon the 
earth. But this is not likely, or they would proba¬ 
bly have built it on a high mountain, and not in a 
low valley. 

They found not enough stone in this rich country 
for building, and they burnt brick for stone, and 
used slime for mortar. Twenty-two years, it is 
said, they carried on the work ; but it was a work 
that was displeasing to the Lord, and he, by a 
miracle, confounded their language, so that but few 
of them could understand each other's speech. 
This at once stopped their work, and the building 
was called Babel, which means confusion. After 
this time, the people could no longer all speak the 
same language; and the Lord scattered them 
abroad upon the face of the whole earth. Thus 
the very thing came to pass which the people had 
feared ; they were scattered and divided, and in 
this way the earth was peopled much sooner than 
it otherwise Would have been. [ Youth's Friend. 


BE ITS VO LB MT OB. 


THE BLIND HAN AND HIS DOG. 

The following simple sketch is from the “ His¬ 
tory of Isaac,” prepared for the American Sunday 
School Union, by Thomas JL Gallaudet. 

In the afternoon, Mary's mother took her out to 
walk. As they went down a shady lane near the 
house, they saw a very old man coining along, with 
a stick in one hand, and in the other hand he held 
the end of a long string; and the other end of the 
string was fastened to the collar of a little dog. 
The little dog ran first, and the man followed, feel- 
ing his way with his stick. Mary looked at him 
attentively, and then said, "Mother, why does that 
man feel the ground with his stick t and why does 
he hold the string and follow the dbg t” Her mo¬ 
ther replied, “ l think he is blind, poor man.” 

Blind, mother 1” cried Mary. u How sorry I 
am. How sad it mpst bo to.be blipd* and qpt see 
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any thing 1 How old he is ! and how tired he 
looks! 1 dare say, if Abraham were sitting athi9 
tent-door and saw him, he would ask him in, and 
let him rest himself, and give him something to eat. 

I wish, mother, Abraham were here to let this poor 
old man refresh himself.” 

Her mother smiled and said, “ You may ask him 
if he is tired and hungry; and if he is, he shall 
sit and rest himself in the porch, and you shall 
bring him something to eat.” 

“ Thank you, thank you, mother,” cried Mary, 
and she went up to the poor, man and said, “ are 
you tired, sir ?” 

And he answered, “ Yes, my little dear, I am 
very tired, for I have walked a long way to day, 
and I am hungry too.” 

" Then come into-the garden,” said Mary, 
“ and mother says you may sit and rest yourself in the 
porch, and that I may fetch you something to eat.” 

Then Mary and her mother went back into the 
garden, and the poor man sat in the porch whilst 
they went into the house to get him some dinner; 
and Mary's mother let her carry the meat and the 
bread, and when she had given them to the poor 
man, her mother let her carry a mug of beer to him. 
And the old man said, Thank you, my dear 
young lady. May God bless you and your mother 
for your kindness to me.” When he began to eat 
the meat, he called, " Tray, Tray,'* and his little 
dog jumped up and took the bit of meat his master 
held out for him. 

Mary said, “ I am glad mother, the poor man is 
kind to his dog.” And the man heard her and 
said, “ I should be ungrateful, if I did not take care 
of Tray, for he takes care of me; he never leads 
me into any place where I can be hurt; he never 
eat9 my meat without my leave, though often hun¬ 
gry like his master. Oh ! Tray is a good dog to 
me!” and he patted the little dog; and Tray 
wagged his tail, and seemed pleased to be noticed, j 

Then Mary's mother told a servant to go and 
fetch a large plate of bones for poor Tray, that he 
might have a good meal. I 

And when the old man was relied, he went on 
his way, and Mary and her mother finished their 
walk. _ [& S. Journal . 

THE NVR8BHY. 

From the Sabbath School Intruder. 

PAPA’S LETTER. 

I saw a little girl, a few days ago, whose name 
was Helen. She was a great way off from home, 
and had not seen her father for a great while!* 
But she loved her father very much, and used to 
talk about him a great deal. And her father loved 
her , and thought of her so much, that he wrote her 
a letter, and told her a great many pleasant things, 
and how much he loved her, and how he wanted 
her to behave, so that he might always love her. 
And you never saw any body so pleased as little 
Helen was, with this letter. The moment I went 
into the house, she began to tell about her letter, 
and about what was in it, and how good her dear 
father was to write it. Then she would run to get 
it, and show it to all in the room, and read it over 
and over again. And all the time, she was telling 
about her good letter, and her dear father. And 
she thought she should always love him, and try to 
do just as he told her to, because he had been so 
good to her. 

My dear children, you are all a great way off 
from home—for there is no home worth speaking 
of bat heaven. And you all have a very good and 
kind Father in heaven, who loves you, and has 
done a great many things for you, to make you 
| happy. And to show that he loves you, he has 
J written you a letter, a good long letter, and a 
much better one than little Helen's Pa wrote to her. 
It is full of pleasant things about your Father, and 
about your house, and about how you must behave 
if you want your Father to take you home, and to 
love you always. Do you ask what I mean T I 
mean the Bible—that good book that you learn so 
much, of ip the Sabhalb School, and that yonr fa¬ 
ther, andmpther tell jroo so much about at heme. 


—Yes, the Bible is a letter from vour Father in 
heaven to you ; and it is the best fetter that ever 
was written. Now, will you think of this, when 
you are reading the Bible, and getting your les- 
son for the Sabbath School,? And will you love 
the Bible as Helen did her letter, and be thankful 
to your Father for writing it as she was, and try r 
as she thought she should, to do every thing to 
please him, that when it is time for you to go home r 
he may be pleased with you I M. 


MORALITY. 


AFFECTING ANECDOTE. 

When I was travelling in the State of Massachu¬ 
setts, twenty-six years ago, after preaching one 

evening in the town of- r a very solemn looking 

young man arose, and wished to address the assem¬ 
bly. After obtaining license,he spoke as follows : 

‘ My friends, about one year ago, I set out in com¬ 
pany with a young man of my intimate acquain¬ 
tance, to seek the salvation of my soul. For sev¬ 
eral weeks we went on together, we labored to¬ 
gether, and often renewed our covenant never to 
give over seeking, till we obtained the religion of 
Jesus. But all at once the young man neglected 
attending meeting, appeared to turn his back on all 
the means of grace, and grew so shy of me, that I 
could scarcely get an opportunity to speak with 
him. His strange conduct gave me much painful 
anxiety of mind: but still I felt resolved to obtain 
the salvation of my sou), or perish making the pub¬ 
lican's plea. After a few days, a friend informed 
me that my young companion had received an in¬ 
vitation to attend a ball, and was determined to go r 
I went immediately to him, and with tears in my 
eyes, endeavored to persuade him to change hi* 
purpose, and to go with me on that evening to a 
prayer meeting. I plead with him in vain. 

He told me, when we parted, that I must not 
give him up as lost, for after he had attended that 
ball, he intended to make a business of seeking re¬ 
ligion. The appointed evening came, and he w ent 
to the ball, and I went to the prayer meeting. 
Soon after the meeting opened, it pleased God, in 
answer to prayer, to turn my spiritual captivity, 
and make my soul to rejoice in his justifying love. 
Soon after the ball opened, my young friend was 
standing at the head of the ball room, with the 
hand of a young lady in his hand, preparing to 
lead down the dance ; and while the musician was 
tuning his violin, without one moment’s warning, 
the young man sallied back and fell dead on the 
floor. I was immediately sent for to assist in de¬ 
vising means to convey his remains to his father’s 
house. You will be better able to judge what were 
the emotions of my heart, when I tell you that 
young man was my own brother.'— Christ. Adv . 


EDITORIAL. 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS. 

[Continued.} 

Question 5th. — 4 If I ask God in faith, and in the 
name of Christ, will he not take entirely from me a 
disposition to think of my own good qualities, or 
a wish that others should notice them ?' 

No; he will not, for he never wishes us to be 
deceived. We ought to understand our own char¬ 
acters as they are. True humility consists in a 
due estimation of ourselves, not in an undue esti¬ 
mate. We should indeed guard against thinking 
of ourselves, more highly than we ought to think ; 
but we are not required, to shut out a conscious-; 
ness of the good qualities we really possess. Our 
duty is to cultivate and strengthen such endow¬ 
ments. 

With respect to a love of the approbation of 
others, it is a principle implanted within its, which 
we should And it impossible to eradicate. The 
wriler of the above question, will contend against 
it in vain. From our constitution as social beings, 
we are influenced powerfully by the opinion of 
those about us. There is no more sin in desiring 
: the good opinion of our friends, than in seeking the* 
approbation of our own consciences. The ham 
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lies in an ostentatious display of our good qualities t 
tr in allowing the love of praise, to be the primary 
motive of action. A sinful vanity is indeed mani¬ 
fested in whatever is prompted solely by a love of 
admiration or praise. 

Question 6th. —“ Can an individual be a true 
Christian, if she is vain, either of her person, dress 
or accomplishments 1” 

Against no one imperfection has even the real 
Christian to contend more earnestly. Pride may 
be called the besetting sin. I think however it may 
be, that you do not distinguish correctly between a 
sinful, devotion to appearances and such an atten¬ 
tion to them as is proper and necessary. To con¬ 
sider dress for instance,—do you think there is any 
thing wrong in wishing to look agreeably ‘ No 
sir.*—Certainly not. It is our duty to bestow a 
considerable amount of attention upon our person¬ 
al appearance; it would be wrong to neglect it. 
But it is when we value ourselves upon our beauties 
or excellencies,—when wo seek to display them for 
the sake of admiration, that we betrajr a sinful folly. 

With respect to religious persons, however, it is 
oftener of their piety that they are vain, than of any 
thing else. They are proud of their profession, as 
distinguishing them from the world, proud of their 
superior attainments in piety. This is a charge 
very often brought against them, and it is a charge 
which cannot be denied. I think it ought net to 
be denied ;—we should be willing to acknowledge 
that it is deserved. 

Yet it is true, that persons are often supposed 
to be proud of their piety, when only the piety it¬ 
self exists. Now where there is true religion, it 
will discover itself; it must appear in the outward 
conduct. And this ought to be so. We are not 
required to keep good principles out of view; but 
on the contrary while we do nothing to be seen of 
men, that is, for the sake of gaining applause, we 
are commanded to let our light sbine, that others 
may see our good works. 

SCENE IN^jSP^IOSPITAX. 

There is a large institution in New York called 
the Hospital, where the sick that are poor are ad¬ 
mitted to be cured. The building is large, and 
contains many small rooms; they have Physicians 
and Nurses to attend the sick. When they recov¬ 
er they go away, and others take their places. Some 
of the ^benevolent men of New York, appointed a 
missionary to go and converse with them on reli¬ 
gious subjects, and one of them has kept a Journal. 
We think our readers may be interested in the fol-1 
lowing extract:— | 

“ In the afternoon, I preached in the ward of 
blind persons in the Alms-house. About thirty 
persons, who are bereft of sight, attend on my min¬ 
istry. Among them is a person called Blind 
George t who regularly officiates as my clerk. He 
has never had vision since he had the small pox, 
and then he was only a few years of age. He ha9 
lived about thirty years; has a retentive memory 
and a very fine voice for church music. What he 
hears sung, he can sing again; and what he hears 
read, he will very soon repeat. Commonly I pro¬ 
nounce two lines of a hymn, but sometimes three, 
and even four, and he will sing them with little 
mistake. From some pious Methodists, who have 
occasionally frequented this Institution, when ne¬ 
glected by all others, he has learned many sacred 
songs. It is, indeed, a matter of gratitude, (hat 
the blind can be directed in their solemn songs by 
such a leader ; and many are the hours which 
could not be employed in sight, that are now de¬ 
voted to the sounds of celestial praise.” 

In a subsequent part of the book, the writer re¬ 
fers to this individual again as follows:— 

“ George, my blind clerk, was delighted with the 
present of a Hymn Book. “ Of what use,” a 
stranger might ask,“ will it be to him ?” “ While 
he owns it, he will have the satisfaction which all 
desire, of calling something his property. Besides, 
he can now persuade others to amuse some of his 
solitary hours by reading to him; who, if I had 
given the book to them, would read only to them¬ 
selves.” 


For the Tooth’s Companion. 

DEATH OF SARAH B. 

Little Sarah was about eight years old. She 
died in this city a few days ago. She was never 
well and strong as many other children are, but 
was very often sick, and, though she suffered a 
great deal, she was never cross, but was very pa¬ 
tient and contented. In her last sickness, she suf¬ 
fered more than ever, yet she did not complain, 
about an hour before she died, she fixed her eyes 
upon a particular part of the room and exclaimed, 
“ Beautiful? Oh how beautiful ?”—her mother said 
to her, 14 What is so beautiful ?” “Oh,” said Sarah, 
those angels, can't you see them, where’s’Liza, she 
must go too. I am going with those angels to heaven 
in a little while—she then called for each one of the 
family, bid them good bye, kissing them all and in 
a few minutes after expired. C. M. G. 


UXSO BZiLANY. 


The Sabbath breaker silenced. —A poor old man, 
a pious man, was once reasoning with a Sabbath 
breaker, to show him the evil nature of his conduct. 

“ Suppose now,” said he, “ I had seven shillings, 
and suppose I met a man and gave him six shillings 
freely out of the seven; what would you say to 
that?” “ Why I should say you were very kind, 
and that he ought to be very thankful.” “ Well, 
but suppose he was to knock me down and rob me 
of the other shilling; vihat then?” “ Why then 
he'd deserve hanging.” “ Well now this is your 
case, 4 thou art the man ;’ God has freely given ns 
six days to work and to earn our bread, and the 
seventh he has kept for himself, and commands us 
to keep it holy ; but you, not satisfied with the six 
days God has given, rob Him of the seventh ; what 
then do you deserve ?” The man was silenced. 

News. 

There is death in it. —In a town not far hence, 
a lover of strong drink; returning home on Satur¬ 
day night, with his jug of rum, ashamed to carry 
it into his family, secreted it in his barn. The 
next morning it was found by two little boys who 
drank freely and retired behind the barn to play. 
The father rose at a late hour, and went for his 
accustomed beverage, but regretted to find that a 
considerable part of it had 4i sa ppeared. Search 
being made for the children, they were found in 
the place to which they had retired, in a state of 
intoxication. The father judging that exercise 
would prevent any permanent injury from the li¬ 
quor, drove them about with a stick until one of 
them actually sunk down beneath the rod, never 
more to rise. He was taken up, and in a few hours 

Reproof from a child. —A child about six years 
of age, spoke as follows to a man whom he noticed 
to smile in meeting, and whom he heard take the 
name of his Maker in vain : “ It displeases God 
for any one to laugh in meeting—and you ought 
not to swear in the street—if you’re good you’ll go 
I to heaven. You must repent of all your sins—if 
you do not, you can’t go to heaven, but hell will 
be your portion !” The man whom this child so! 
earnestly addressed, was seen to shed tears, and 
paced the room as if in great distress. And on 
inquiring the cause, he sai< : , “ Because that child 
talked to me so.” This same little child was heard 
to reprove his father for swearing.—“ Pa’, you j 
ought not to swear,” said he, “ it is wicked.” It is 
interesting to learn that incidents like the above | 
occur so frequently among us. O, the happy effects 
of Sabbath School instruction!— S. S. Treasury. ' 
- -*QFS- | 

The little girl who prayed. —A little girl of six 
years of age has repeatedly gone to her mother, 
from the Sabbath school in —-, and entreated her 
to “ teach her to pray but the mother had never 
learned to pray herself, and was obliged to deny 
her request. Several months after, at a meeting of 
the teachers, the proposition was made by their 
pastor, that every teacher should the next Sabbath, 
make it a special object to talk with their scholars 
on the dutyof daily prayer, and obtains promise 
from each, that they would retire every morning and 


evening for prayer, through the week. It was ac¬ 
cordingly done. This little girl went home and 
said, “ mother, I have now promised my teacher 
that I will pray, and I cannot go to bed without it.” 
She retired to her room, and soon her voice was 
heard in prayer. She faithfully remembered her 
promise and before the close of that week 9 her mo- 
ther, through divine grace , was enabled to teach her 
howto pray. —QO&— ib. 

Love to Christ .—A little boy, between four and 
five years old, was one day reading to his mother in 
the New Testament; and when he came to these 
words, “ the foxes have holes, and the birds of the 
air have nests, but the Son of Man hath not where 
to lay his head,”—his eyes filled with tears, his 
tender breast throbbed, and at last he wept aloud. 
His mother inquired what was the matter; but for 
some time he could not answer her. At length, as 
well as his sobs would let him, he said, “ I am sure, 
mamma, if I had been there I would have given him 
my pillow.” S. S. Instructor. 


POETRY. 


From the ChrUtian Advocate. 

O GENTLY TOUCH THE OPENING ROSE. 
Addressed to a little Boy upon hie attempting to pull a rote 
from ite bueh. 

O gently touch the opening rose. 

Nor let thy hand its beauty soil; 

It seems to smile—nor thinks a foe. 

Would glory in such transient spoil. 

There’s lovely freshness on its face,— 

A richness speaks in all its red, 

But in thy grasp ’iwould lose its grace. 

And All its beauty soon would fade. 

The tears of night, the tranquil dew. 

As jewelp on its bosom shine ; 

But snatch it not, nor hurt its hue, 

Lest dropping leaves be only thine. 

It loves its sweet perfume to blend, 

With fragrant dowers that round it grow ; 

But ah ! how soon that fragrance ends. 

When seeming friendship proves a foe. 

May conscience in thy youthful breast, 

Throughout thy life be free from sin, 

The dew of grace that plant will bless, 

And virtue ever glow therein. 

Thy prayers to God—thy love to man— 

Thy life throughout a fragrance give ; 

Thy mind preserved from error's baud, 
fn God's eternal smile shall live. « 

Then gently touch the opening rose. 

Nor let thy hand its beauty soil; 

For see, it smiles, nor thinks a foe 

Would glory io such transient spoil! J. KlKSAPAY. 
"O Q O — 

From the Englishmen's Magazine. 
THE THREE HOMES. 

44 Where is thy home ?” I asked a child, 

Who, in the morning air, 

Was twining flowers most sweet and wild 
In garlands for her hair. 

44 My home,” the happy heart replied. 

And smiled in childish glee, 

44 Is on the sunny mountain’s side 
Where soft winds wander free.” 

O! blessings fall on artless youth, 

And all its rosy hours, 

When every word is joy and truth, 

And treasures live in flowers! 

44 Where is thy home ?” I asked of one 
Who bent, with flushing face, 

To hear a warrior’s tender tone 
In the wild wood’s secret place. 

She spoke not, but her varying cheek 
\ The tale might well impart; 

The home of her young spirit meek 
| Was in a kindred heart. ! 

I Ah! souls, that well might soar above, 

[ To earth will fondly cling, 

i And build their hopes on human love, 

That light and fragile thing! 

44 Where is thy home, thou lonelytnan ?” 

| I asked a pilgrim gray, 

| Who came with furrowed'brow and wan, 

[ Slow musing on his way. 

' He paused, and with a solemn mien 
Upturned his holy eyes, . 

“The land I seek thou ne’er hast seen, 

My home is in the skies!” 

O! blest—thrice blest! the heart must be 
To whom such thofights are given,. 

That walks from worldly fetters free!_ 

Its only home in heaven! 
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LETTERS OF A FATHER. 

Expressions of Paternal Solicitude, extracted from tlie Letters of 
a Father to his Son. T. R. Marvin, 32 Congress street, Boston. 

These letters were originally written by a gen¬ 
tleman in Scotland to his son. The name of the 
young man was Robert Barclay. They we« not 
intended to be published. Robert, after sometime 
became pious, and in a few years he died. These 
letters were afterwards found among his papers, 
done up very neatly in bundles, and upon the out¬ 
side was written, “For frequent perusal.* 1 They 
were then taken and printed. Two editions have 
been printed in Scotland, and one in this country. 
The following letter which we publish as a speci¬ 
men, is one which was sent to him immediately after 
his conversion. 

2d November , 1818. 

Dear # # # —I have been too tardy in taking that 

definite notice of your long and most gratifying 
letter of the23dult.; this, however, has not been 
owing to any want of interest in it, but to want of 
convenient time to reply to it as I ought. 

I do hope that God has indeed had mercy on 
you, and granted you faith and love in Christ Jesus; 
and if so, then he will “ give you more grace’* to 
live by the faith of his Son, and in love to him that 
died for you, and rose again. At the same time, 
it will be your united duty and interest to remem¬ 
ber that you can only evince to yourselfand others, 
that you have obtained mercy by your living in this 
manner. 

“ The wormwood and the gall’* of your state of 
apostacy from God, and rebellion against him, with 
the depths of darkness and distress, in which you 
were involved before God discovered to you the way 
of escape, and drew you “ out of the horrible pit 
and miry clay” of that condition, must be very fresh 
and full in your recollection ; and this state I would | 
have you often to ponder, and to put it in contrast 
with that stale of light, liberty and hope, into which 
God hath brought you ; and, in the light of both, 
learn the obligations you are under to sovereign 
saving grace and mercy ; and how much you ought, 
as a saved sinner, to glorify him for that mercy, 
who has made you to differ from the multitude, as 
well as from your former self, in giving you to ex¬ 
perience the liberty wherewith Jesus makes his 
subjects free. 


The process through which you have passed, 
however painful and protracted, was all necessary 
to hedge up your way from establishing your own 
righteousness, to break your league with sin, and 
bring you to the feet of Jesds, needy and naked, 
glad to know, and willing to be sheltered in this 
assurance—that “ He is able to save to the utter¬ 
most them that come to God by him, seeing he 
ever liveth to make intercession for them.” 

Continue in the grace of God, by living in the 
faith of that liberating saying, which has set your 
spirit free ; and, with humble confidence, hang all 
your hopes upon him, “ who, of God, is made unto 
us, wisdom , righteousness , sanctification , and re¬ 
demption , that according as it is written, “ he that 
glorieth let him glory in the Lord :** and, while as 
a sinner , you trust entirely to the dignity, atone¬ 
ment, and intercession of Immanuel, live as a be¬ 
liever ’, by looking to him as an example, and 
“walking even as he walked,*’ and, according to 
the precepts he has given, which point out the path 
of sanctity, and give direction 44 how you ought to 
walk so as to please God.” Live in the expecta¬ 
tion of the second coming of Christ, and be dili¬ 
gent in doing the will of God, that so “ you may be 
found of him in peace, at his appearing, without 
spot and blameless.” • 

I am pleased to observe by yours, that you anti¬ 
cipate difficulties; for 44 the narrow way” which 
leads to life eternal is full of them ; but 14 the 
righteous shall hold on his way, and he that hath 
clean hands shall wax stronger and stronger.” If 
you earnestly seek the Lord, to sustain and 
strengthen you, his grace will be sufficient to sup¬ 
port ypu. His strength will be perfected in your 
weakness, and he will give you the victory over in¬ 
ternal corruption, and external interruption and 
opposition. 

Make yourself familiar with the example of 
Christ referred to in Hebrews, xi. I—4, as illus¬ 
trated in his holy life, with the e n courage note nts re¬ 
corded, and the blessings promised to them that 
overcome. Many of these are stated at the end of 
each of the seven epistles to the seven churches, 
in the second and third chapters of the book of 
Revelation. . To assist you to understand these 
promises, I send you some manuscript sermons for 
your perusal, which will supply what I would other¬ 
wise have sent you by letter. 

That part of the last address of Paul, to his 
friends at Miletus, is most worthy of your practical 
regard— 14 And now brethren, I commend you to 
God, and to the word of his grace, which is able 
to build you up, and to give you an inheritance 
among them thatare sanctified.” In order to obey 
this, you must 44 gj*e yourself to the word of God 
and to prayer;” and let* that be followed up by 
faithful, watchful, and self-denied endeavors, to live 
according to the word of God in private and pub¬ 
lic ; and so to act consistently with the prayers you 
present; or, as the apostle Paul • expresses it, 
44 watching thereunto with all perseverance.” 

Your sister, who is the bearer of this, is to re¬ 
main for three months. I wish much that you 
would cultivate intimacy with each other on the 
subject of religion ; this requires only to be begun, 
in order to its becoming natural and easy to you 
both ; but, if you do not instantly endeavor to do 
it, then you will very soon become more estranged 
to each other upon that subject than to any other 
person; and the longer you delay it, the difficulty 
of doing it will increase, until it seem to you quite 1 
impossible. She has read your letter to me. 
Read to her the manuscript sermons I have sent 
you. I am, dear son, your affectionate father and 
friend in Christ. 


VABRATZVS. 

From the Neto-Haven intelligencer. 

A MISSIONARY TALE* 

The following well written narrative will be read with addi¬ 
tional interest when assured that it is all a reality. The mis¬ 
sionary family spoken of are those who went from this regioa to 
the Osage Indians in 1821, under the superintendence of the 
Rev. Messrs. Dodge and VaiJl. The female, whose death is so 
feelingly described, was the wife of Mr. Samuel Newton, one of 
the mission family, and daughter of Mrs.. Baldwin, of Wood- 
bridge, a town adjoining New Haven. 

On a fine morning in May, 18—, two of those 
large boats in which famrlies emigrating to the west 
descend our rivers, were seen slowly Boating down 
the Ohio. Built of rough heavy timber, and intend¬ 
ed* to move only with the current, these unwieldy 
vessels lay silent and mot-ionless on the wave that 
bore them gently towards their destination. At a 
small village—or rather at a spot intended to be 
occupied as such—the boars were brought to the 
shore and moored, and the passengers began to 
mingle with the people whom curiosity had drawn 
to the landing place. It was a missionary family, 
proceeding to its station among the Osage Indians, 
that halted thus in the wilderness, to receive a fore¬ 
taste of the scenes that awaited them in the distant 
forest. 

The place at which they had stopped, was a level 
plain of rich alluvion, from which the timber had 
been cleared for the space of a mile along the river, 
and nearly that depth into the forest. A cluster 
of cabins, recently built, of rough logs, to which 
the bark still adhered, presented to the eyes of our 
travellers, a specimen of human existence, more 
nearly approaching the rudeness ofsavage life, than 
any thing they had yet 6een. There was nothing 
here to recal to their memory their own lovely 
homes,—the beautiful villages of New England. 

And yet the scene waa not destitute of attraction. 
Art had done little to spoil, and nothing to embel¬ 
lish it, but nature had been prodigal of her boun¬ 
ties. As the travellers stood on the bank, they 
beheld the 44 beautiful river,” for miles above and 
below them, rolling gently along with a surface as 
smooth as polished crystal. The shores were 
slightly curved, so as to exhibit a series of long and 
graceful bends. The banks, so far as the eye could 
reach, were low, and subject to inundation by the 
spring floods; but the vegetation which formed their 
chief beauty, was rich beyond description. Spring¬ 
ing from a deep alluvion soil, the forest trees reared 
their interwoven branches and foliage, forming an 
impenetrable shade. The hues of the forest were 
as various as they were beautiful. But if the eye 
was charmed, there was a loveliness, a stillness, 
and a silence, reigning throughout this scene, that 
touched the heart. The very beauties that delight¬ 
ed, and the quietness that soothed, testified that 
man was a stranger here, and tolff the traveller that 
he was alone with his God. 

Such was the feeling of the missionaries as they 
gazed on this gentle stream and its wild shore. 
They had left their homes and their friends, their 
pious companions, their cherished relatives, and 
the scenes of their childhood, and they were going 
beyond the confines of civil society, to dwell with 
the savage in bis own wild woods. As they trav~ 
elled to the west, they had seen the traces of civil* 
izalion becoming every day more faint—every day 
they found the villages ruder and more distant from 
each other—until at last they had reached the 
abodes of the hunter, where the rifle and the axe, 
furnished the means of subsistence and defence. 
An immense .tract of wilderness was yet to be 
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traversed, before they could reach the scene of fu¬ 
ture labors, and they felt sad to think how seldom 
the smile of a countryman, or the voice of a broth¬ 
er, would cheer them on their way. Their spirits 
sunk, as they looked at the boundless, exteut of 
forest—gorgeous as it was to the eye, it was still 
as a blooming desert, containing nothing to warm 
the heart, or cherish the affections. Every object 
around them was strange, and they felt like exiles 
wandering far from the land of their birth. 

These were trials, however, that had been anti¬ 
cipated ; and it was easy to see in the mournful 
countenances of these humble Christians, as they 
wandered along the shore, that a heavier visitation 
was bending over them, than those which were 
necessarily incident to their situation. One of 
their companions, a beloved -sister, was about to 
breathe her last sigh. The messenger of death 
had arrested her in the wilderness, giving a solemn 
warhing to those who journeyed with her, that al¬ 
though they had forsaken the haunts of men, they 
had not escaped the casualties of human existence. 
Even here, where* nature bloomed so fresh, where 
every surrounding object teemed with youth, and 
vigor, and fragrance, the messenger of fate could 
reach its victim. Bound on a mission of love, and 
hearing the tidings to thousands, yet they also bore 
with them the evidence of their own mortality. 
Death was silently pursuing their footseps, watch¬ 
ing his own appointed time, to claim the tribute 
which all must pay to the insatiate king of terrors. 

The situation of the dying missionary was soon 
known to the villagers, and a few of them went to 
offer, in their own homely way, the offices of hospi¬ 
tality ; but they came too late; the sufferer was 
too feeble to be removed ; and the mourning stran¬ 
gers said that they needed nothing froto human 
kindness but a grave for their companion. The 
visiters were deeply affected. The death-bed ex¬ 
hibits at all times a solemn, and a touching scene ; 
and though of daily occurrence, its frequency does 
not destroy its fearful interest. There are few who 
reason ooldly in the chamber of dissolution ; and 
the imagination is easily excited by an incidental 
circumstance which brings an additional pang to 
the parting of the living and the dying. The 
present scene was one of no ordinary interest. 
The sufferer was a young and delicate female. A 
husband watched over her pallet, and two lovely 
children unconscious of the loss they wero about 
to sustain, were with difficulty withheld from her 
embrace. The severing of hearts wedded in love 
—the parting of a mother from her infant children 
—are events which the most calloas cannot view 
without emotion ; but on ordinary occasions there 
isa melancholy pleasure in the reflection, that the 
survivors will often visit the grave of the deceased, 
to drop the unseen tear of affection. Even this 
mournful consolation was now wanting, and those 
who sorrowed, felt that when the soul of their 
friend should have departed, they must abandon 
her earthly remains, retaining no relic of her whom 
they had dearly loved. Her tomb would be on 
the wild shore, where no kindred ashes slept, and 
where they who dwelt near the spot, could only 
point it out as a stranger's grave . 

The solemn moment had arrived when none af¬ 
fected to doubt the truth which was too evident, or 
sought to detain the spirit in its earthly abode. 
That spirit had begun to assume its celestial char¬ 
acter, and was already invested in the $yes of the 
beholders, with the attributes of a brighter exis¬ 
tence. An angel seemed to be lingering among 
them as if unwilling to sever too rudely the cords 
of affection, with which she had been united to 
human beings. She spoke little: but her words 
shewed that her thoughts partook of the change 
she was about to undergo. Her affections alter¬ 
nately lingered on the earth, and soared towards a 
better existence. The bosom of the saint swelled 
with a holy joy; but the heart of the wife and 
mother clung to the dearly cherished objects of its 
purest and strongest earthly passion. 

The mission family embraced a number of per¬ 
sons of both sexes, and it was gratifying to see in 
their deportment, how efficient is religion in the 


hour of sorrow. Though deeply afflicted, there 
was a decent composure, a quiet humility, and an 
entire resignation in all their words and actions. 
They spoke not of death as the loathsome compan¬ 
ion of disease, or the precursor of corruption,'but 
as the natural consummation of all earthly being. 
They sorrowed not for her who was going to a 
better world, but for those who remained. Their 
voices were firm and cheerful—^nd evenjhe timid 
soul that was fluttering in the hope and fear, and 
joy, of the dying moment, acquired calmness from 
the serenity of others. 

Such was the day. Evening came and the suf¬ 
ferer still lived. Prayer and hymn were heard at 
intervals throughout the night, but all else was 
silent, and at a late hour, they who cast a look at 
the shore, beheld a dim light still emanating from 
the chamber of death, and appearing as a bright 
speck in the surrounding gloom—like the linger¬ 
ing soul; whose feeble radiance still gleamed in the 
dark “ valley of the shadow of death. 1 ’ 

The following day was the Sabbath. At the 
dawn; the villagers hastened to the boats. The 
missionaries were already engaged at their morning 
devotions. The voice of prayer was heard, ascend¬ 
ing through the stillness of that quiet hour. The 
accents were low and trembling, but distinctly 
audible. The speaker alluded to her whose spirit 
had gone to the mansions of the blessed, and prayed 
for the bereaved husband and the orphan children, 
and the villagers then knew that she in whose fate 
they had felt so deeply interested, suffered no lon¬ 
ger. After a moment’s pause, the notes of sacred 
song were heard floating over the tide—so sweet, so 
mournful, that every heart was touched, and every 
eye moistened. 

At sunset the same day, the remains of the stran¬ 
ger were borne to the place of burial, by her late 
companions, followed by the inhabitants of the vil¬ 
lage. A large Indian mound in the rear of the 
town, had been selected, as the only spot not sub¬ 
ject to inundation. The grave was opened on the 
summit\)f this eminence, and here was the body 
of a Christian female deposited among the relicsof 
heathen warriors. The inhabitants, and the mis¬ 
sion family stood around, with their heads reverent¬ 
ly uncovered, while one of the missionaries addres¬ 
sed them—then some one raised a hymn, and the 
whole company joined, chanting with a solemn 
fervor, as if a flood of devotional feeling had burst 
spontaneously from every bosom at the same instant; 
and when they all knell upon the mound, it was 
not from any signal or invitation given by man, but 
God touched their hearts and as the song of praise 
ceased, they all involuntarily prostrated themselves 
before His throne. 

When the people rose, and the officiating minis¬ 
ter had dismissed them with his usual benediction, 
the widowed husband stepped forward, leading one 
of his children in each hand. Fora moment he 
stood by the newly filled grave, gazing on it with an 
agony which he strove in vain to subdue. In a broken 
voice he thanked the people of the village for their 
kindness, and committed the remains of his wife to 
their protection. ,He begged them to mark and 
remember the place of interment, in order that, 44 if 
hereafter a stranger in passing through their village 

should ask them for the grave of Betsey-, they 

could lead him to the spot.” 
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DEATH OF SARAH FULLER. 

[From Dr. RyUod’t Life efFuller.] 

[This child \va9 the daughter of the Rev. Andrew Ful¬ 
ler, of Kettering, Eng. She died May 30,1786, aged six 
years and nearly six months. Dr Ryland thus speaks of her : 
—“ She was a very intelligent ana amiable child, and gave 
much hopeful evidence of early piety j as I can attest from 
my own knowledge, as well as from the following narrative 
drawn up by her father 

44 Sarah Fuller was born at Soham, Dec. 7,1779. 
At the time of her birth, I committed her to God, 
as, I trust, I have done many times since. Once 
iu particular, viewing her as she lay smiling in the 
cradle, at the age of eight months, my heart was 
much affected : I took her up in my arms, retired, 
and in that position, wrestled hard with God for 
a blessing; at the same time, offering her up, as it 
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were, and solemnly presenting her to the Lord 
for acceptance. In this exercise I was greatly en¬ 
couraged by the conduct of Christ towards those, 
who brought little children in their arms to him, 
for his blessiug. 

“ I have frequently, when carrying her in my 
arms, sung over her such Hues as the following, 
with much affection: 

* Mays’t thou lire to know and fear him, 

Treat and love him all thy days: 

Then go dwell forever near him, 

See his face, and sing his praise.’ 

Or this — 4 O may’st thou live to reach the place 
Where he unveils his lovely face ; 

There all his glories to behold, 

And sing his name to harps of gold/ 

“ She was a child of great vivacity of spirits; 
but nothing remarkably vicious. The only times 
in her life that I bad any occasion to use a rod, 
was when she was about four years old, for telling 
a lie. Having, one day, a great inclination to go 
out, she asked leave, and then said she had ob¬ 
tained it, when she had not. 

“About December, she was taken ill, at North¬ 
ampton : our friends thought her illness to be the 
measles. After a while, she seemed to get better, 
and on the 16th of December, 1 brought her home. 
From the time of her return, we perceived a re¬ 
markable seriousness in her, with an uncommon 
delight in reading; and in our apprehension, her 
faculties ripened much beyond her years. But 
still her illness hung about her. In the beginning 
of February, she bad the measles of a certainty; 
and we hoped Bhe would have recovered her health 
after the turn of the disorder; but, from that time, 
she grew weaker and weaker, and her complaints 
grew more and more alarming. A hectic fever 
preyed upon her perpetually. At this time, how¬ 
ever, she took great delight in reading accounts 
of the conversion of little children, and seemed to 
love those children for their godliness. She would 
read these narratives aloud, when she was obliged 
to pause at every few words to get breath, till, in¬ 
deed, we were obliged to restrain* her, lest it 
should overcome her. At the same time, she 
discovered great tenderness of conscience, in re¬ 
spect of speaking the truth, and keeping holy the 
Lord’s day. She would chide her brother Robert, 
if he discovered any inclination to play on that day. 

“ In March, I took her to Northampton, for.the 
advice of Dr. Kerr. This cheered her spirits; as 
she loved Mr. and Mrs. Ryland, and wanted to go 
to see them. She stayed there a fortnight, and 
her aunt with her. The doctor was very atten¬ 
tive and kind to her, and we still hoped that she 
might recover. During this fortnight, I went 
two or three times to see her; and one evening, 
being with her alone, she asked me to pray for 
her. 4 What do you wish me to pray for, my 
dear ?’ said I. She answered, 4 That God would 
bless me, and keep me, and save my soul.’ 4 Do 
you think, then, that you are a sinner ?’ Yes, fa¬ 
ther.’ Fearing she did not understand what she 
said, I asked her, 4 What is sin, my dear ?’ She 
answered, 4 Telling a story.’ I comprehended 
this, aud it went to my heart. 4 What then, (I 
said,) you remember, do you, my having correct¬ 
ed you once, for telling a story?’ 4 Yes, father.’ 
4 And are you grieved for having so offended God ?’ 
4 Yes, father.’ I asked her, if she did not try to 
ray herself. She answered, 4 1 sometimes try, 
ut I do not know bow to pray; 1 wish you 
would pray for me, till I can pray for myself.’ As 
I continued to sit by her, she appeared much de¬ 
jected. I asked her the reason. She said, 4 1 am 
afraid I shall go to hell.’ 4 My dear, (said I,) 
who told you so ?* 4 Nobody (Baid she,) but I 
know, if I do not pray to the Lord, I must go to 
bell.’ 1 then went to prayer with her, with many 
tears. After her return to Kettering, we soon saw, 
with heart-rending £rief, evident symptoms of 
approaching dissolution. Her mind seemed to 
grow, however, in seriousness. She had some 
verses composed for her, by our friend Mr. Ryland. 

Lord, teach a little child to pray. 

Thy grace betimes impart, 

And grant thy Holy Spirit may 
Renew my infant heart. 

A helpless creature I was born, 

And from my birth I stray'd ; 

I must be wretched and forlorn. 

Without thy mercy's aid. 

But Christ can all my sins forgive, 

And wash away their stain, 

And fit my soul with him to live, 

And in nis kingdom reign. 

To him let little children come, 

For he hath said they may; 

His bosom then shall ho their home, 

Their tears he’ll wipe away. 
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For all ^ho early seek his face, 

Shall surely taste his love ; 

Jesus will guide them by his grace, 

To dwell with him above. 

These, when we rode for the air, she often re¬ 
quested me to say over to her. She several times 
requested me to pray with her. I asked her 
again, if she tried'to pray herself: I found by her 
answer that she did, and was used to pray over 
the hymn which Mr. Ryland composed for her. 

I used to carry her in my arms into the fields, 
and there talk with her upon the desirableness 
of dying and being with Christ, and with holy men 
and women, and with those holy children who 
cried, 4 Hosanna to the Sou of David.* Thus I tried 
to reconcile her, and myself with her, to death, 
without directly telling her she would soon die. 
One day, as she lay in bed, I read to her the last 
eight verses of Rev. vii. 4 They shall hunger no 
more, nor thirst,* &c. I said nothing upon it, 
but wished to observe what effect the passage 
might have upon her; I should not have wonder¬ 
ed if she had been a little cheered by it. She 
said nothing, however ; but looked very dejected. 

] said, ‘My dear, you are unhappy.’ She was 
silent. I urged her to tell me what was the mat¬ 
ter. Still she was silent. I then asked her, 
whether she was afraid she should not go to that 
blessed world of which 1 had been reading ? She 
answered, Yes. ‘ But what hiakes you afraid, my 
dear ? 4 Because, (said she with a tone of grief that 
pierced me to the heart,) I have sinned against 
the Lord.* ‘True, my dear (said I,) you have 
sinned against the Lord; but the Lord is more 
ready to forgive you, if you are grieved for of¬ 
fending him, than I can be to forgive you, when 
you are grieved for offending me; and you know 
how ready 1 am to do that.’ 1 then told her of 
the great grace of God, and the love of Christ to 
sinners. I told her of his tnercy in forgiving a 
poor wicked thief, who, when he wasdying, pray¬ 
ed to him to save his soul. At this she seemed 
cheered, but said nothing. 

“ A few weeks before she died, she asked her 
aunt to read to her. 4 What shall I read, my 
dear?* said her aunt. ‘Read, (said she) some 
book about Christ.’ Her aunt read part of the 
21st chapter of Matthew, concerning the children 
who shouted 4 Hosanna to the Son of David.* 
As her death drew nigh, I was exceedingly affec¬ 
ted, sod very earnest in prayer for her soul, hav¬ 
ing now no hope of her life. I used frequently 
to anticipate her death, when I could think of 
nothing but the language of Reuben— 4 The child 
is not: and I, whither shall I go!’ I thought at 
that time, if any thing were said at her funeral, it 
ahould be from some such passage as this. In 
short, I am sure 1 was affected to excess, and in 
a way that 1 ought not to have been, if I had lov¬ 
ed God better. About this time I threw myself 
prostrate on the floor, and wept exceedingly, yet 
pleading with God for her. The agony of my 
spirit produced a most violent bilious complaint, 
which laid me quite aside for several days. I 
then reflected that 1 had sinned, in being so inor¬ 
dinately anxious. From this I felt a degree of 
calmness and resignation to God. On the morn¬ 
ing of the 30th of May, I heard a whispering in 
an adjoining room. I suspected the cause, qnd 
upon inquiry, found that the child expired about 
six o’clock, with a slight convulsive motion, with¬ 
out a sigh or a groan. I called the family to me, 
and as well os 1 was able, attempted to bless a 
taking as well as a giving God; and to implore that 
those of us who were left behind, might find grace 
in the wilderness. The words of the Shunamite 
were at that time much to me— 4 It is well.* 
These words were preached from at her funeral, 
by Mr. Ryland. My affliction had prevented my 
seeing her the last few days of her life; but I 
just went and took leave of her body, before the 
coffin was fastened down; though that was al¬ 
most too much for roe, in my weak and afflicted 
state. Our friends were all very kind to her. 
Miss Hall and Miss Walker had bought her some 
toys in London, in the beginning of May, and she 
counted much of their coming down, but died be¬ 
fore their arrival. She was very patient under 
het afflictions, scarcely ever complaining, even 
when her bones penetrated through her skin. If 
ever we were obliged to force medicines upon 
her, though she would cry a little at the moment, 
yet she would quickly leave off, and kiss us, say- 
ing, * I love you, I love you all, I love you forma- 
king me take my medicines, for I know you do it 
for my good.* I^er constitution was always rather 
delicate, her temper amiable, i^nd her behaviour 
engaging. 
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From the Sabbath School fiutructer. 

I HATE FOUND JESUS. 

“ I have found Jesus” was the first thatX— 
said to me, a9 I met her in the street yesterday, 
after an absence of several days. And her face was 
full of joy when she told me. L— belonged to the 

class of my friend E-, and was one of those 

whom, two Sabbaths before, I had talked with, and 
whom I found very anxious to know what they must 
do to be saved. E—— was a very faithful teacher, 
and had carefully taught her scholars the truths of 
the Bible. She had prayed for them too, and 
taught them to pray for themselves. And when I 
saw them, they were just begining to see and to 
feel that they were great sinners, and that if Jesus 
Christ did not pardon their sins, and give them new 
hearts, they must be miserable forever. They 
wept, when they thought of their sins, and how 
they had grieved their Saviour, by refusing so long 
to give him their hearts. And when I told them 
i what the Bible says about repentiug and loving 
Christ, and bow ready Christ was to receive them, 
they only wept the more. I then told them that 
God had promised to hear prayer, and that, until I 
saw them again, l would pray for them particularly, 
every (horning at 5 o,clock. Then they seemed 
very glad, and all said that they would go by them¬ 
selves, at the same hour every day, and try to pray 
with me. And so I left them, and was gone a 
great many days. But I knew that if they prayed, 
their Saviour would be with them, and would 
certainly answer their prayers. I thought a great 
deal of these scholars while I was gone, and I can¬ 
not express how happy I felt, when, the first day 
after 1 got home, one of them came running to me 
in the street, to tell me —“ I have found Jesus” 
I asked her about the others—G. and D. and J.— 
and think, if you can, how very happy I was to 
hear that they too had all “found Jesus ” Yes, 
they had all fount) a Saviour whom they loved very 
much, and who they knew loved them, and would 
always love them, and would give them when they 
died, one of those mansions, which he told his dis¬ 
ciples about in the 14tb chapter of John. 

And all little children may find Jesus, if they 
will only pray, as these little girls did. Julia. 
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TRAVELLING IN TIIE EAST. 

When we speak of travelling , we think of get¬ 
ting into a snug stage-coach, our baggage safely 
strapped on behind, three or four fellow-travellers 
sitting with U9, rolling over convenient roads, and 
without care or trouble on our part, arriving at our 
journey’s end ;—or we think of the still more plea¬ 
sant steam-boat, with its furnished parlors, and its 
rapid steady movement over the smooth rivers ;— 
or, at worst, we know that, wherever we may wish 
to go, safe roads and the protection of the laws will 
make our journey easy and free from danger. 

But we must not judge of the journeyings of 
other countries and other days by the advantages 
that we enjoy. Neither stage-coaches, nor public 
roads well made and kept in order at the public 
cost, nor the safeguard of laws and civil govern¬ 
ment, are to be found, even to this day, by those 
who travel in the desolate plains or the wide wastes 
of Asia and Africa. 

Again, when we travel, we pass numbers of con¬ 
venient resting places, where men gain a living by 
furnishing such things as travellers need—food, 
comfortable lodging, and even mafiy of what we 
call the comforts and luxuries of life. In the wild¬ 
est parts of our country, where even yet it is on- 
, settled, a day’s journey will bring the way-faring 
man to some such place of rest.—But in the east¬ 
ern countries—in almost all Asia, and in Africa, 
there are no such conveniences for the traveller’s 
accommodation. Sometimes he will find a place 
built at the public expense, or by some kind heart¬ 
ed person, where four bare walls, sometimes with, 
and sometimes without a roof, may afford himself 


and his beasts protection from robbers and wild ani- 
mals; bat more often he has to make his lodging in 
the open air, under a tree or the side of a rock, or to 
depend on the kindneasbf some hospitable person for 
admittance to his house; and in crossing the great 
barren plains called deserts, he will have to spend 
night after night without evon the shelter of a tree, 
and pass day after day without meeting a living 
being, or seeing a human habitation. 

These difficulties and dangers have given rise to 
a way of travelling in those countries, altogether 
different from ours. Here, every man goes about 
his own business at such time as is most convenient 
for him, without caring or asking whether any 
others are travelling his road or not. He has roads, 
and conveyances, and inns, and the protection of 
the laws, and he has no need of company. But 
where all these are wanting, it would be danger¬ 
ous—indeed, almost impossible, to travel atone. 
Men are obliged to gather together into companies, 
that they may protect each other, supply each 
other’s wants, and afford mutual help in all the 
hardships which they must encounter. 

Such is the origin of what are called the cara¬ 
vans of the East. At stated times, large bands of 
travellers pass from one place to another: these 
bands are provided with every thing that will be 
needed on their journey experienced guides to 
show the road—arms to defend themselves against 
bands of robbers, who lie lurking in the desert to 
attack and plunder travellers—tents to shelter them 
from the sun’s fierce heat in the middle of the day, 
and from the heavy dews at night—water to drink 
while they pass through the sandy plains where 
there are no rivers, nor running springs, nor even 
wells, for miles and miles together—and food 
enough to last them and their beasts till they ar¬ 
rive at their journey’s end. Such a band, when 
gathered together, and on its march, is called a 
caravan—its stops, for rest by day and sleep at 
night, are called itaAafts.*—the buildings or enclo¬ 
sed places, which are found in some parts, provided 
for its accommodation, are called Caravanserais 
or Khans. 

In these caravans, there are always great num¬ 
bers of camels , the beast of burthen most common 
in those countries. In the sandy plains which 
they have to cross, no carriage could get along— 
its wheels would sink and be of no manner of use. 
No horse or ox could draw or carry burthens 
through the dry, barren tracts, without grass or 
water, on which they travel. But God has fitted 
the camel expressly for this purpose. It can carry 
on its back almost as much as a horse can draw. 
Its tough, broad, springy foot enables it to tread 
with ease on the hot, yielding sand. Its stomach 
is so wonderfully contrived as to hold water for 
many days, so that it can pass ten, fifteen, or even 
twenty, without needing to drink more than once. 
The merchandise, and heavy goods, are always 
carried by these useful animals. So are the tents, 
and water, and provisions, to be used in the jour¬ 
ney ; and if there are any women or children in 
the company, they have seats provided for them in 
a kind of basket swung on the camels* backs. Of 
the men, such as can afford it ride, some on camels, 
some on horses and asses ; but very many journey 
all the way on foot. [Children*s Mag . 


THE SABBATH SCHOOL. 


From the Sabbath School Inetnctcr. 

LITTLE CHARLES. 

I once went into a Sabbath school where I was 
a stranger, and was requested by the superintend¬ 
ent to take a class of very small children, who could 
not read and talk to them. 

Now I always love to talk to little children, when 
they are good, and pay attention to wbat I say, and, 
this time, the little boys were very attentive and 
kept their eyes on me all the time 1 was talking. 
I cannot stop to tell you about all these children, 
because it would take me too long, but I want to 
tell you a little about one of them, whose name was 
Charles. 

Charles was only six years old, and bad been to 
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the Sabbath school only a short time, and, having 
never had any opportunity to learn any thing, be¬ 
fore he went there, he could neither read nor say 
any lessons of any kind. His parents were wick- 
ed people, and had never taught him to love God 
and good things, but used to let him say wicked 
words, and quarrel and fight; so that he was a very 
bad boy. 

I told him how very wicked it was to do as he 
did, and that if he did not leave off saying wicked 
words and fighting, he would grow up a bad boy, 
and would then no doubt, make a bad man, and 
might end his days upon the gallows ; and I told 
him, too, how angry God always was with wicked 
children, and how he would punish them for their 
wickedness when they died, by sending them away 
to that place where all wicked people go, and where 
they live forever, very miserable. 

Charles seemed to be affected by what I said to 
him, and promised to think of it and try to be a 
good boy in future. And I believe he did try, and 
I believe he prayed to God to help him, too; for 
when I went to the same Sabbath School again, 
about a year afterwards, I found him there in the 
same class, and his teacher told me that he had 
left off swearing and fighting, and came to the 
school every Sabbath, and got his lessons very well, 
and he hoped he would make a very good boy. 

Now what I want my young friends to do is, to 
get some good from this short story about little 
Charles. If any of you are as wicked as he used to 
be, I want you now to leave off your wicked habits, 
and pray to God to forgive you, and to help you do 
as you ought. I want you also to be very careful not 
to get into the company of bad boys where you would 
Jearn to do and say wicked things as Charles once 
did. P. 

THE NURSDHY. 

MARY’S THOUGHTS OF GOD. 

Last winter, a little girl, about five years old, went 
to stay several weeks with her grandmother. She used 
to ask a great many questions about God, and heaven, 
and other solemn things; and some of them seemed 
.very wonderful for so young a child. 

One day, she stood looking out of the window upon 
the fields, which were all white with snow. She was 
wishing the snow was gone; and that spring, which 
.always brings the sweet singing birds, aod oovers the 
ground with the green grass, and with beautiful flow¬ 
ers, was come. 

After standing and looking there a long time, she 
•eaid, “ Grandma, who makes the snow come in the 
winter, and go away in the spring ?”—“ God, my dear,” 
said her grandmother. Mary looked very thoughtful,, 
and by and by said—Grandma, does God make the 
crass come in the spring; and all the flowers, and the 4 
leaves on the trees, and the birds which sing so sweet¬ 
ly ?” “Yes,” replied her grandmother. Mary then stood 
« great while longer, looking first upon the little flakes 
of mow under the window; then upon the great white 
sheet of snow which covered the fields as far as she 
•could see; and she looked all the time, as if she was 
.thinking of something that was very interesting. At 
last she turned round from the window again, and said, 

“ Grandma, if God can make the snow come on the 
•ground, and all go away again when he pleases; and 
can make the grass, and the flowers, aod the leaves 
and the birds come in the spring, what a great Being 
God must be /” 

Now will not every one who reads this story, stop 
nod think, yes, think a long time, as Mary did, u what 
4k great Being God must be /” 

You remember that only a few months sgot, -all the. 
aground was covered very deep with snow. You re¬ 
member too, that all the snow fell in little flakes. Now 
you cannot, no all the men in the world cannot make a 
•single flake of snow. Try, and see if you ean—try 
hard. O, no, you could no more do it, than you could 
' make a world. But God makes all the mow. And 
only think how many flakes there were last winter in 
the world. There are a great many thousands in one 
hand-full. Then, think how many blades of grass 
there are in your door-yard, and how many leaves on 
the tree in front of the house. It would take you a 
year to count them. Then think of all the blades of 
grass which cover the earth; and all the leaves which 
are on all the trees. But the great God made them ail. 

My dear young friends, if you will stop and think of 
these things a while, you will feel as little Mary did., 

“ wbat a great Being God must be— S.8 . Instructor. 


Frayer -preferred to sleep .—Little John B. who fives in 
Dalton, was told by his mother, it urns time for him to retire to 
bed. “ No, ma,” said he, “ 1 wish to sit np till Pa comes in, 
oo that I can pray with him.’' I Co*. 


_ editorial. _ 

THE NEGRO BOY. 

A letter to the Editor. 

Mr. Editor,—A few months ago, I was journey¬ 
ing in the interior of one of the middle states. As 
I was often a visiter in families where many inte¬ 
resting children were met aiound the fireside, I had 
frequent occasion to remember how highly favored 
those were, who had the Youth’s Companion, to 
make them a weekly visit. And more than once, 
I thought of addressing a letter to your young read¬ 
ers, in the hope of giving them some information 
and pleasure, respecting parts of theircountry which 
they had not visited. I have a story to relate to them, 
in which perhaps they will be somewhat interested. 

After the long and fatiguing rides of the week, 
I was received on Saturday into a most excellent 
family, whose kindness and hospitality I had often 
enjoyed. One of the servants in the house, was a 
young and very intelligent negro boy, of about 14 
years of age. As I retired at the close of the 
evening, he attended me to my room. Being much 
exhausted, I directed him to bring my portmanteau, 
and told him if he would sit by my side at the fire, 
and hold the candle I would read to him a few 
verses of the Bible, before I went to my pillow. He 
seemed very glad, and hastened to get the chairs 
ready, and the candle trimmed, while I was getting 
the book. 

I selected a plain, and easy passage, and endea¬ 
vored to explain it as I read. He looked at me 
intently all the time, and seemed deeply interested 
in all that was said. After I had read a few min¬ 
utes, and had taken Qccasion to urge upon him the 
importance of religion, and the danger of putting- 
off repentance, until it was too late, it occurred to 
me that he perhaps, could read, and mignt read to 
me. I asked him the question, and tho following 
conversation as near as I can remember, ensued. 

“Can you read,George ?” 

44 Yes, Sir, a little—mistress is teaching me oow.” 

“ Well, 1 should like to hear you read, you may 
take the Bible and read a little,—see how slow, 
and distinctly you can read. 

He did so, and I was much surprised to find that 
he read io so plain, and proper & manner. 

1 occasionally interrupted him, in order to explain 
what he was reading, and to impress it upon him. 

“ That's excellent reading,” said he, as he closed 
the Bible, and returned it to me. 

“ Is’nt it a very hard thing,” said George, “ to 
get religion?” 

^ “ In some respects it is,” I replied ; “ in others 
it is not. Do you not remember what is said in 
some part9 of the Bible, inviting any person to 
come to God, and find forgiveness for their sins? 
—especially iu Isaiah, 1 Ho, every one that thirst- 
eth, come ye to the waters, yea, come, buy wine 
and milk, without money and without price?’ ” 

“ I suppose this to be a kind, and affectionate in¬ 
vitation for all to come to God, and be Christians. 
But there is one passage, which I love to think of 
most, which shows how kindly the Saviour invites 
all to come to him. It is in Matthew. You will 
find it in the 11th chapter, (giving him the Bible 
again.) It is one of the last verses in the chapter, 

4 Come unto me all ye that labor.’ ” 

“ Yes, Sir,” said George, interrupting me, “ I 
know that, Mistress taught it to me a few Sun¬ 
days ago. 4 Come unto me all ye that labor, and 
are heavy laden, and I will give you rest.’ ” 

“ I am very glad you remember what your mis¬ 
tress ha9 taught you so well; I hope you will always 
be attentive, when she teaches you. It is a great 
privilege that you enjoy to have such a mistress. 1 
There are a great many servants, that never have 
such opportunities as you do, to learn.” 

44 1 hope I shall try to learn,” said George. 

44 I hope you will,” I replied. “ But especially 
George, I hope you will remember what you al¬ 
ready know. I have no doubt you believe you 
have a wicked heart, like all the rest of the world, 
and that it is necessary your heart must be changed, 
in order to be happy when you die.” 


44 Yes, Sir.” 

“ Well, George, why will you not resolve to seek 
your Saviour now, that you may be prepared to die ? 
You know that you may die suddenly, and when 
you least expect it. I have known boys younger 
than you are, who have died very suddenly, and I 
do wish that you would prepare yourself to go and 
give up your account to God.” 

“ Have you ever thought much about these 
things, George?” 

“ Yes, Sir, sometimes.” 

44 Have you ever tried to come to your Saviour, 
and to give your heart to him ?” 

“ How can I know, Master,” said George, 
“ when I have given my heart to Christ ?” 

“ How can you know? Why suppose George, 
any one should ask you how you could know 
whether you loved your father or mother, do you 
think you could tell ? 

“ Why yes, Sir,” he said at once. 

“ How could you tell ?” 

“ I could feel it.” 

44 Do you think you could tell in any other way?” 
44 Yes, sir.” 

“ What other way do you think of?” 

“ I should love them, and should obey them, 
and not fret them, and bring water for them, and if 
they were sick, I should be sorry, and should go 
and get herbs, to make them some tea.” 

“ Well, now George, it is just in the same wajr 
that we can tell whether we love God. If you love 
him, you will obey Aim, and try to do every thing to 
please him.” . 

Will not the readers of the Youth’s Compan¬ 
ion, apply this test to themselves, and learn by it 
whether they really love their Maker and Saviour? 

POHTRY. 

From the Portland Courier. 

** And I mutt think , do all I can. 

That there was pleasure there.*' Wordsworth. 

FRIENDSHIP OF FLOWERS. 

Two flowerets enone little bed, 

Received their birth nt early dawn, 

And many an insect round their head 
Humm’d tales of beauty on that morn. 

They breath’d and perfume filled the air. 

They bliu>h’d, and brighter grew their shade. 

Till one look’d up to see how fair. 

How wondrous fair her friend was made. 

And fain the little flower would know 
If she herself were fair to see ; 

Did her own tints as brightly glow 1 
Was her form as graceful, light and free ? 

At length on her own green leaves she spied 
A fairy glass, ’twas a drop of dew. 

And she turned her form from side to side. 

And blushed at herself so fair to view. 

They seemed each hour to grow more fair. 

As they listened to hear the insect’s song ; 

They breathed all day the perfum’d air. 

And together slept, the dark night long. 

At morn the flower again look’d up 
Her sister’s loveliness to see, 

But withered was the floweret’s cup, 

And droop’d its form once light and free. 

She bent her head its leaves to kiss, 

And stoop’d to help the drooping one. 

And she loved her more in an hour like this, 

Than when she in pride and beauty shone. 

From the Sabbath School Jnstructer. 
HYMN. 

My tongue shall ever bless 
The goodness of the Lord, 

That 1 Hin early taught 
To love his holy word : 

That I am taught to fear 

And worship him while young. 

Whom angels praise above 
With never ending song. 

And I will always try 

To love the Lord of truth, 

Whose ever watchful eye 

Guides nnd protects my youth. 

I’ll fear to do a thing 

Displeasing in his sight;— 

Thus will life’s early spring 

Be always fair and bright. D. 
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INFANT SABBATH SCHOOLS. 

Lessons for Infant Sabbath Schools ; with a Plan for conducting 

an Infant Class. By Henry J. Ilowland. Published by Dorr 

A Howland, Worcester. J 

This is a very useful book, in the department 
for which it is designed. It embraces a Plan of 
Instruction, which treats of the Room, the Teacher, 
the Government, the Singing, the Library, the Ap¬ 
paratus, the Visiting and order of Exercises. Then 
follow forms of Prayer, 26 Lessons, in Scripture 
History, a Catechism, the answers to which con¬ 
sist of two lines in rhyme, and 32 Hymns. The 
following are specimens of the Scripture Lessons, 
the Catechism and the Hymns:— t 

Lesson 1.— The Creation. 

What does the Bible say about the making of the 
world ? In the beginning God created the heaven 
and the earth. 

How long was God creating the world ? Six 
days. 

Of what did he make it? Of nothing’. 

By what did he make it? By the word of bis 
power. 

When finished, what did God say of it? He 
said it was very good. 

What did God make on the first day ? Light. 

What did he call the light? Day. 

What did he call the darkness? Night. 

What did he make on the second day ? The 
firmament. 

What did he call the firmament ? Heaven. 

What did he do the third day? Divided the 
land from the sea, and made the grass and trees to 
grow. 

What did he make the fourth day ? The sun 
and moon and stars. 

What was the sun made for ? To give light and 
heat by day. 

What is the use of the moon ? To give lisht by 
night. 6 6 J 

What did he make the fifth day ? All kinds of 
fowls and fishes. 

What did he make the sixth day? Cattle and 


! creeping things, and beasts of the earth, and last 
of all, Man. 

Of what did he make man ? Of the dust of the 
ground. 

What did God do the seventh day ? He rested 
from all his work. 

Must we rest from work on the Sabbath ? Yes ; 
for the Lord blessed the Sabbath day and hallowed 
it, and commanded us to keep it holy. 

CATECHISM.— Extract. 

1. Who made you ? 

*Twas God who made mv infant frame: 

'Twas God from whom my spirit came. 

2. Who takes care of you 1 

God keeps me safe, and* makes me well; 

No child can all his goodness tell. 

3. What book has God given to teoch us ? 
The Holy Scriptures, full of truth, 

Can guide, and cleanse, and teach our youth. 

4. Should children love God ? 

O yes; the youngest child should love 
The gracious God, who dwells above. 

HYMN I. 

Little children invited to come to Christ. 

The Iaorfl ia merciful and kind 
To children such as we ; 

He bids us all lo come to him. 

And his disciples be. 

When he was in this lower world, 

. Young children he did love ; 

He raised them gently in his arms, 

And blessed them from above. 

Though he has left this world of sin. 

And reigns above the sky, 

The prayers of children now he’ll hear, 

From his blest throne on high. 

Lord, look in mercy on our youth, 

Our many .sins forgive, 

And fit us, while on earth we stay, 

Willi happy souls to live. 

HYMNS FOR INFANT MINDS. 

Taylor’s Hymns for Infant Minds, with an Analysis to each; 
designed to assist mothers and teachers in developing the In¬ 
fant Mind. By llie Author of ** Lessons for Infant Sabbath 
Schools,” Ac. Published by Dorr A Howland, Worcester. 
The Hymns for Infant Minds admirably adapt 
evangelical truths to the wants and feelings of child¬ 
hood, and the Questions to this edition have been 
added to afford assistance to Mothers and Teachers 
in communicating the meaning of the Hymns 
The following Hymn is given as a specimen: 

For Children at a Sunday School 

Lord, may a few poor children raise, 

To thee a hymn of humble praise ! 

*Tis by thy grant compassion, we 
Are taught to love and worship thee. 

What wicked children we have I wen ! 

Alas ! how soon we learn’d to sin ! 

But note we learn to read and pray. 

And not to break the Sabbath day. 

How condescending God must be. 

To love such little ones os we ! 

He saw our sin with nngrv frown, 

And yet he look’d with pity down. 

O, if we should again begin, 

To grieve our God, and turn to sin, 

And let our guilty passions loose. 

We then should be without excuse. 

Reinember, Lord, we are but dust, 

*Tis to thy grace alone we trust; 

Do thou instruct and guide us still. 

That we may ne’er forget thy will. 

ANALYSIS. 

1. What are you 1 What do you wish to raise to God * What 
are you taught 1 By what * 

2. What have you been 1 What did you soon learn 1 What 
do you now learn T What else 1 

3. What is God 'I Whom does lie love 1 How did he see 
your sin 1 Yet with what did he look down 1 

4. What may you again begin to do I And what ? And let 
what loose i How should you then be 7 

5. What are you 7 To what do you trust 7 What do you 

ask God to do 7 Why 7 ' r 


NAHBATZVB. 


From the Juvenile Miscellany. 

THE PRISONERS SET FREE. 

“ Thai was a dreadful looking place where the 
poor mao was locked up, was’nt il? M said Henry Els- 
worth to his little sisters one morning as he sat with 
them at breakfast—for they had all been out the 
afternoon before, on a walk with Mary the nursery 
maid ; and she had obtained leave of her mistress 
to call on her return and sec her father, an honest 
but unfortunate man, who had been for sometime 
confined for debt within the cold, dismal walls of a 
prison. 

“ Yes,’ 7 answered Georgians, “ it was a very sad 
place; and I felt as if I could weep, to see him 
look so sorrowful, and not be able ur move a step 
farther than that great, heavy iron door, with his 
daughter, when she was coming away—and then 
he was so pale—and had lo keep in that gloomy 
room where the sun does’nt come in to brighten 
it, as it does ours ! O ! I thought I would freely 
give all the money that I have slipped into my 
savings’-box, if it were only enough to pay them to 
let him out. I wonder how Mary can ever sing to 
us, and tell stories, and look cheerful, as she does 
sometimes, and keep about her work so steadily ! ,f 

“ But, Mary is’nt always cheerful,” said Lucy, 
** for I have seen her, when she sat sewing in her 
own chamber, where she thought nobody minded 
her, sob and cry as if her heart would break. And 
once I made out to ask her what was the matter, 
though l could hardly speak, it grieved me so to 
see Mary, who is so kind to us, seem in trouble, 
and I not be able to relieve her. But, just as I 
thought she was going to tel! me, ma’ rang the bell 
to call Mary down, and she dipped her hand into 
the bason, and putting some cold water on her 
eyes, wiped up her face and ran below as nimbly 
as if nothing was on her mind but her work. But 
now I know what made her look so cad and weep— 
she was thinking of her father. If pa’ was shut up 
in such a place, I'm sure I could not sing, or play, 
or feel able to work, as Mary does—and I should 
weep all the time. But I hope that neither 'pa, 
nor you, when you grow up to be a mau, will ever 
have to sleep on straw, in a prison !” 

“ You said, Georgiana,” replied Henry, “ that 
you wished your money could get Mr. Allen out 
of jail—but perhaps he has done some crime ; and 
in that case, you know, ma’ told us the other day 
that neither the keeper, nor any one else, could Jet 
a prisoner out for moneV ; that criminals were con¬ 
fined, and often executed; not because any body 
wanted pay for what they had done, but as a pun¬ 
ishment for breaking the laws, and to deter others 
from doing wrong, and making themselves and their 
friends miserable by their vices.” 

“ Oh ! no,” cried Georgiana, raising her voice, 
and dropping her spoon, 11 Mr. Allen has done no 
such thing as a crime, Henry. Mary told us all 
about it when we went to bed. She said that when 
she was little, as we are, she had every thing she 
wanted, just as we do ; bat her father was unfortu¬ 
nate. He lost his ships at sea, and was deceived 
and defrauded by bad men on shore f and those of 
whom he had purchased goods or hired money, 
grew impatient for their pay, and finally tpok away 
all her father had ; house, furniture and everything ; 
and though her mother was then so sick, that she 
did not live but a little while afterwards, of what 
the doctor called consumption, (but Mary says many 
others said it was the heart-breaking) yet they 
did'nt mind this ; they turned them all out of house 
and hopie ; Mary had to get a place fp; her youngest 
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sister in the Female Asylutn ; and a place for an 
older one to live out to wait upon a lady, aod her 
brother, that I suppose she loved as well as we do 
you, Henry, had to go to sea as a cabiu boy, among 
those great roaring waves that swallowed up their 
father’s vessels; and Mary does not know but he 
will be lost just as they were. But the worst of all 
was, they put poor Mr. Allen in jail, as if they 
thought he bad lost his property on purpose, or 
could earn anything, or get his ships up out of the 
sea, to pay them, by staying there ! 

*' Henry, I guess it was such things as these that 
rot' thought of, last winter, when you had’nt quite 
money enough to buy your skates, and wanted to 
borrow ninepence of Lucy to make it out. You 
know ma 1 said she did’nt like the principle'of get¬ 
ting in debt, by borrowing money to purchase what 
we had better do without, than owe for it. For it 
was just like any other wrong indulgence—it might 1 
begin in a very small way, and lead on till it might 
end in great trouble to ourselves and others: as 
nobody wants to lend their money and lose it,though 
it may be by misfortune; and nobody wants to be 
shut up in prison, either.’ 1 

44 But don’t you hope something will happen to 
let Mary’s father out of jail ? You know we heard 
pa' read the "papers last winter, where they told 
about the people being engaged in making 4 laws 
for the relief of poor debtors. 1 Was’nt it such cases 
as Mr. Allen's they meant ? I’m sure I should not 
want to be a debtor to anybody, if it gives men 
with bad hearts such power over one, that they can 
take away your liberty, and”—Here our little group 
were interrupted in their colloquy, by Mrs. Els- 
werth, who hearing their tongues going much 
faster than their spoons, but without knowing the 
subject of their discussion, called to them from an 
adjoining room : 44 Come, children ! I fear by your 
sitting so long over your own breakfast, you have 
forgotten that your birds & squirrel have had none.” 

14 Poor little things! so we did,” said Henry; 
44 and there they are, shut up so close, t)iey cannot 
go out to get anything for themselves to eat.” 

44 Henry,” said Lucy, who had been, for a few 
minutes, looking very thoughtful, 44 don't you think 
the birds and the squirrel would like to be free, as 
Well as Mr. Allen ? You know how the other 10 b- 
bins and yellow-birds are flying about in the sweet 
open air, on this fine May morning, and singing 
their songs so merrily—and I suppose the squirrels 
in the fields and wall are jumping and running 
about wherever they please—and have all got their 
own breakfasts long ago. 

44 Now, you know what mamma said about begin¬ 
ning with little bad deeds,—that the habit some¬ 
times increased till it amounted to great crimes,— 
and you know that she said We might act upon the 
same rule in good things,—and have a habit of 
doing right, as easily as wrong. 

44 Well, suppose you should begin by letting your 
dear little squirrel have his liberty ; and Georgiana 
and I by opening the bird-cages ?” 

44 Why, Lucy,” replied her brother, 44 1 did not 
keep my little Bohny because I was angry with him, 
but because I loved him, and took so much pleasure 
in seeing him prick up his ears and shell his nut, 
and caper about so prettily ; and he looks on me 
so mild and pleasant with his little bright eyes as 
if he thanked me for all I do for him. But then 
Pm willing to let him out, if you will the birds.” 

44 Come,”said Georgiana, “ let's go and see what 
Ma 1 says about it!” Then off they ran to make 
their intentions known to their mother, who told 
them she was glad to find their long delay over the 
breakfast table had produced so good a resolution; 
for that every living thing loved its liberty; that 
though their little captives could not speak, to make 
the feelings of their hearts known, she had no doubt 
rhey had longed for freedom as much as the poor 
Africans do, who have to live and die in bondage 
fo white men, that en the return of every fourth of 
July, make such a joyful festivity of it, by celebra¬ 
ting it as the birth ddy of American Independence. 
44 But I hope, my children,” continued Mrs. Els- 
worth, 44 by the time you are grown up, so as to 
understand what the value of liberty is, and how 


dearly it was purchased by those patriotic men, 
whom you so often hear spoken of by the name of 
4 Revolutionary Soldiers,' (all of whom, that are 
now living, are old and gray-beaded, like your 
grand-pa’, who is one of them,) that you will be able 
to understand the inconsistency . and injustice of 
keeping slaves in a free country, like ours ; and I 
sincerely hope that the efforts which a few good 
and philanthropic men are now making, will by 
that time have dorie something to better the condi¬ 
tion of those unfortunate people.” Here Mrs. 
Elsworth ceased speaking; for she discovered her 
little listeners all on tiptoe to be off. It was evi¬ 
dent they were thinking rpore about liberating 
Bonny, the redbreast, and .the yellow-bird, than all 
the blacks in the Southern States. Away they flew 
to the cages, where, as the door of each sprung 
open, a little voice was heard with the following 
words to its own childish notes. 

Henry. “ Adieu, little squirrel! go where you please, 

If you only will have the thought, 

VVhen danger is near, to climb up the trees, 

And never again be caught !*' 

Lucy. “ Now little yellow-bird take to your wing; 

But you must not go far away ! 

Come to the tree in the garden, and sing 
A song to me every day !” 

George. “ Go, ray dear robin ! go build your nest, 

In the apple-boughs blossoming nigh ! 

But come every morning and show your red breast, 

* And bright, little hazel eye !** 

It was not long after this scene, so joyful to the 
liberator and the liberated, before the children were 
on their way to school, where, to all their little 
play-mates that they met, they stated what had 
happened ; and told them if they had any animal 
shut up and deprived of liberty, they might depend 
on it, that if they would only let it go free, they 
would experience more real satisfaction when it 
turned round to thank them for its liberty, and to 
look its farewell to the prison, than all they had 
had during its captivity. 

But the best of the story is yet to come. It was 
not many days after the cages were put away in the 
garret, as useless things, that Mary having been 
out to see her father, came smiling home, with a 
light step, and a face as bright as if she had never 
had to cool her eyes with the water in the basin; 
and told Mrs. Elsworth that this was the happiest 
day of all her life—for her father was going to be 
liberated ! 

News had just been received of the recovery of 
some foreign claims, in which Mr. Allen had a large 
share, for property that had been captured ; and 
which had in part been the cause of his present 
sufferings; though the disasters by storms at sea 
had completed, for a while, his ruin. A benevo¬ 
lent friend of Mr. Allen, wishing to see him set at 
freedom without waiting for the actual possession 
of the property soon to come, had stepped forward 
and rendered ^himself sponsor for the debtor, and 
they were now adjusting things for an immediate 
liberation, whieh was the cause of Mary's joy. 
44 O how often,” said she, 44 has my dear parent 
cautioned me against distrusting the justice and 
kindness of the dealings of the Creator towards his 
creatures ; and assured me that all things might 
fail but the love of God ! Had I kept those pre¬ 
cepts ever alive in my heart, it would have saved 
me, as it has my father, many an anxious hour. 
It is God alone who has thrown open the prison- 
door, and given liberty to him that was hound ! 
And never, as long as I live, will I cease to praise 
Him!” H. F. G. Newburyport . 


HORALXT7. 

\ _ 

For the Youth*t Companion* 
THE WORLD UNCERTAIN, 

One very sultry afternoon, while seated in my 
room, engaged with my books, the street bell rang, 
and in a few moments, I was informed that a friend 
had called to invite me to a walk. 

Having been confined in school for several hours, 
I most readily accepted the invitation. We ac¬ 
cordingly set out, directing our course through the 
principal street of the city, where all was hurry 
and bustle. After walking some distance, the 
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sound died upon the ear; and green fields clothed 
in their verdure, and perfuming the air with their 
fragrance, presented themselves to our view. The 
works of nature, and of art appeared on every side 
with their enchanting beauties. Nepr objects con¬ 
tinually attracted our attention, and their number¬ 
less forms and aspects furnished ample subjects for 
contemplation. 

But there was one which I shall attempt to de¬ 
scribe, which presented to my mind many tender 
recollections.—While continuing our progress, 
agreeably interested in observing the variety efeb- 
jects scattered in our pathway, an ulegant mmmnm 
attracted our attention. 

I immediately recognised 4t as one whkfe ter- 
merly belonged to a much loved friend. Situated 
in a beautiful plain, h presents *o am wpprowcbing 
traveller a delightful appearance, itoald not4m*- 
ever view it, without struggling with many puitrfel 
sensations. It was no longer (he residence of its 
former owner. Reverse of fortune, had -almost 
instantaneously reduced to poverty, one who but<a 
short period before, was surrounded not oi i\y wilh 
the elegancies, but the luxuries of life.—His beloved 
wife unaccustomed to sorrow, soon sickened and 
died. Thus added to the attending ills of poverty; 
his children were motherless; deprived in early 
life, when most needed, of her who had so-often 
directed their youthful wtinds to €lod, end led 
them in the path of virtue. 

With emotions better conceived,'than described, 
they left the home of their youth; the scenes of 
their early days; and the noble mansion, wtssoon 
filled with other inmates. 

While contemplating these events, still* Fresh in 
my memory, 1 wm onlyxensoM by the reflection, 
that every event of time, is ordered by our Heaven¬ 
ly Father ; and that he knows rh what is best for 
his creatures. We are merely pUgHms and stran¬ 
gers on the earth ; travelling to another state of ex¬ 
istence. Absorbed by these meditations, in which 
my friend, as well as myself was engaged, a silence 
of some minutes ensued. But the lateness of the 
hour reminded us that our walk could not be pro¬ 
longed. We returned to the eity just as the sun 
was sinking beneath the horizon. 1 was not only 
pleased, but instructed by the excursion of the day; 
and the words of the wise man were deeply impres¬ 
sed on my mind. 44 Vanity of vanities, ail is vanity.” 


&BLXCION. 


THE PRAYING SAILOR BOY. 

In a dreadful gale of wind, some years ago, there 
was a ship whose master was in the habit of attend¬ 
ing the Bethel meetings on the river Thames, and 
whose vessel was always open for these social ex¬ 
ercises. The gale was,so severe, and the ship so 
much injured by it, that she became almost a wreck, 
and quite ungovernable ; the master gave up all for 
lost, as every human effort seemed in vain, and 
nothing but a watery grave awaited them. There 
were two little boys in this vessel; one cried very 
much and said he should be drowned; the other 
said, 44 Don’t cry, Jack, I am not afraid—it is now 
eight o’clock, and they are praying for us on board 
some ship in the Thames : you know they always 
pray for us when we are at sea.” The captain 
heard the remark, it seemed to invigorate him ; he 
and all hands used every exertion, and it pleased 
God to abate theseveiity of the gale, and in thirty- 
eight hours afterwards, they were safe moored in 
the river, when they hoisted the signal flag for 
prayer, and had a meeting for praise and thanks¬ 
giving for their great deliverance. A friend who 
was on board at the time, and spoke to the lads, 
said to the one who made the above remark, 44 Was 
it you, Dick, that cried during the gale, and was 
afraid of being drowned ?” 44 No, it was Jack ; I 
was not afraid ; don’t you always pray for our ship 
in London?” 44 Yes; and didn't you pray?” 
44 Yes ; I did.” 44 And what did you say, mj lad ?” 
44 1 said, 4 Oh Lord, save my master ! Oh Lord, save 
the ship! Let Daniel’s God save the ship!’ ” 
44 1 trust you always pray.” * 44 Yes, ever since the 
prayer meeting was held on board our ship; I never 
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got into my hammock without having first prayed: 
but Jack won’t, although I teH him he must. 11 


^_ R«i/or’» Magazine. 

hutoit, 

CARAVAN RUSHING, BY NIGHT, TO A DEEP AND 
RAPID RIVER. 

The annexed is a sketch, from Buckingham, of 
a scene witnessed in the East, of which the inhab¬ 
itants of this well watered country form very inade- 
quale conceptions. He says : 

“ ^ WM ne ar midnight when we reached a I 
marshy ground, in which a clear stream was flow¬ 
ing along through beds of tall and thick rushes ; 
but so hidden by these, that the noise of its flow 
was heard long before the stream itself could be 
seen. From the length of the inarch, and the ex¬ 
hausting heat of the atmosphere, even at night, the 
horses were exceedingly thirsty.—Their impatient 
restlessness, evinced by their tramping, neighing, 
and eager impatience to rush all to one particular 
point, gave us, indeed, the first indications of our 
approach to water, which was preceptible to their 
stronger scent, long before it was even heard by us. 
On reaching the brink of this stream, for which 
purpose we had been forcibly turned aside, by the 
ungovernable fury of the animals, to the southward 
of our route, the banks were found to be so high 
above the surface of the water, that the horses could 1 
not reach it to drink. Some, more impatient than 
the rest, plunged themselves and their riders at 1 
once into the current, and, after being led swim- 1 
»mg to a less elevated part of the bank, over which 1 
L« ey j^ U,d mo,int * were extricated with considera- 1 
We difficulty.; while two of the horses of the cara- ' 
tan, which were more heavily laden than the others ? 
by carrying the baggage as well as the person of 1 
their riders, were drowned. The stream was nar- fi 
row, but deep, and had a soft muddy bottom, in r 
which another of the horses became so fastly stuck * 
that he was suffocated in a few minutes. The* * 
camels marched patiently along the edge of the 1 
k* 0 *, aB W ®N ai ihose persons of the caravan who } 
were provided with skins and other vessels contain- 
mg small supplies of water ; but the horses could J 
»ot, by all the power of their riders, be kept from 8 
the stream, any more than the crowd of thirsty ^ 
pilgrims, who, many of them having no small vea- u 
seia to dip up the water from the brook, followed “ 
the example of the impatient horses, and plunged 1 
at once into the current. For myself I experien- " 
ced more difficulty than I can well describe, in n 
keeping my own horse from breaking down the ^ 
loose earth of the bank on which he stood, and 
plunging in with the others; it being as much as ai 
all my strength of arm could accomplish, to keep et 
him back from the brink, while he tramped, and ** 
snorted and neighed, and reared himself erect on P 1 
his hinder legs, to express the intensity of his su£ ^ 
wring from thirst.” m 


d; than at any other time. After searching amongst 
the leaves for some time, she at last found them, 
_ h,d,n * ihe " gentle heads beneath some more showy 
plants. As she put them into her bosom, she 
_ thought of the little verse her mother had given her 
~ to learn :— ° 

Sweet violet! let ok ever be 
A ptodeet, timid dower, like thee : 

[)f l^et virtue crown my lowly head, 

rmnd my brow its fragrance abed. 

By the time Anna reached her rose bush, she had 
collected quite a nosegay of woodbine, myrtle, 
a acac,a » and while jessamine flowers; and she only 
r- wanled one more to make it complete—that was her 
; rose * But, unfortunately, it was yet a bud. 

¥ * “ ,B was ® severe disappointment; however, Anna 
e waa not angry: she knew that being displeased 
- wou,d not make it open any sooner. She looked 
& ve 7 ®° rr J% but said to herself, " Well, I must have 
t patience, I suppose; but I did not know moss roses 
were so long opening.—To-morrow I can surely 
r gire it to mamma.” 

r l. *^en ran ou * of the garden, and finding her 
r beautiful dog aud little white kitten very glad to see 
. pkyod with them till near breakfast time, 
i . en her mother appeared coming out on the 
j P ,az . za * In a moment, Anna ran to her, and led ' 
I her into the garden, describing, as she went along, < 
, l " e beautiful appearance of things when she first ^ 
came out. When they came to the moss rose bush • 
i u ° W> d ® ar tnamma,” said Anna, 11 just see, my f 
rose bud has not blown yet, and I wanted to give it 1 
to you this morning.” “ Thank you, my love,” s 
said her mother, “ but I fear you canoot give it to l 
me for many mornings yet. It js now like you, 1 
Anna, very ’young, and timidly covered up in its 1 
enclosure of moss: you can scarcely discover what v 
it will be, for there is but one little spot of red to fie « 
seen. It will require .many refreshing dews, and a 
many days of warm sunshine to bring it to perfec- b 
t, M l »u and e * en w ben blown, its greatest ornament n 
wili be the simple maatle of moss it will have around P 
it. Now, my daughter, you are my little ohms rose n 
bud : your pareat stem still supports you ; and but 2 
little of your character yet appears to tell me what - 
you will be. But it is my earnest prayer, that the 
gentle dews of the Holy Spirit, and the warm = 
beams of the * Sun of Righteousness, 1 may descend 
upon your heart, and cause your youth to expand t 
mto virtuous and honorable womanhood. Even 
thep my love, remember, that however amiable or 
intelligent you may be, unfeigned humility, like the 
mow on this rose, will clothe your character with 
double loveliness.” 

Anna kissed her dear mother very affectionately, ^ 
and felt that her rose bud was dearer to her than r€ 
having been the occasion of such kind and ^ 
instructive remarks. In a few days, she had the es 
p easure of carrying the full blown rose, the era- fo 
blem of her future self, and placing it in her m 
mother’s bosom. Children's Magazine. 1 


>t and questioned about his Sabbath School— 41 And 
i, I don t like to have him absent, for I have some 
y one to hear me recite, who, if I don’t repeat just so 
e fast, tells me the words. But if I was not hurried 
r I could say it «|| without missing. Now I don’t 
like this.” Who can blame the little boy J Not I. 
It is a fact, that children wiH repeat their lessons 
more correctly to one who has been accustomed to 
hear them recite, than to a stranger. And when a 
| child has his lesson well committed, it is unjust to 
, ‘f 1 * h ' ro half the words, and make him hurry 
r through it, without speaking them distinctly. Let 
• a teacher be absent erery unpleasant Sabbath, and 
, his children will soon dislike to attend school, and 
i it will be a difficult task for their parents to per¬ 
suade them to commit their lessons during the week. 

And children as well as teachers should be con¬ 
stant and punctual at school. Little friends, you 
know not with what feelings your teacher enters the 
school, when he finds you absent. If you bate ever 
unnecessarily absented yourselves, resolve to do ap 
no more. # 

A^FACT. 

A friend of mine, who for some time past has 
been in the habit of visiting, on the Sabbath, the 
different neighborhoods lying in the vicinity of 
Rochester, for the purpose of promoting Sabbath 
Schools, was last Sabbath met by a little boy, about 
six years old, on his way to a Sabbath school in 
this village. The boy was thinly clad; his shoes 
so poor and large, that it was with difficulty he could 
keep them on his feet. In this plight, the little hero 
was making his way through snow up to his knees, 
while the northern blast spoke aloud the terrors of 
winter. And wben told of the difficulties and dan¬ 
gers of his pilgrimage and that he bad better turn 
about, ho utterly refused ; and when offered money 
he still refused—at length, my friend, thinking that 
nothing short of a miracle could save him, if he 
persisted, took the little fellow by force to the next 
neighbor. Sabbath School Teacher, where is your 
zaa ^ ^ Rochester Observer. 


THU NPRSR Rt. 

the moss BOSE. 

On a bright, cool morning in summer, little Anna 
rose earlier than usual, being very anxious to seb 
whether her moss rose-bud had yet blown. She 
ran lightly down stairs, threw open the hall door, 
and was in the garden in a moment. But Anna 
almost forgot her rose, for the garden looked so 
beautiful, so sparkling, that her attention was quite 
arrested. Every bed of flowers appeared as if it 
was covered with diamonds; and the gentle rays 
o the sun, which bad just risen, playing down upon 
e dew-drops from the tops of the trees, gave the 
™ « ro “" d a dazzling appearance. The robin 
and blue-bird were flying from bush to bush, singing 
heir cheerful welcome to the returning day ; the 
lambe in the adjoining fields were frisking about 
eryhappily, and the quiet cows were slowly wind- 

be milked ^ ° PP0site bil1, 00 ‘ heir wa J home to 

As Anna passed on, she was stopped by the de- 
f ™* ra "ce of the violets, which are to much 
sweeter in the morning, when the dew is on them, 


the sabbath school. 


FRAY FOR YOUR TEACHERS. 

“ Whenever I pray, I always think of you,” said 
a Sabbath school scholar to his teacher.—How very 
much encouraged the teacher of ibis child must 
have been, in laboring for the good of his soul, by 
knowing that he was remembered in his prayers, 
I have thought a great many times that, if I knew 
I was prayed for by my dear scholars, I should be 
greatly encouraged in my labors fortheir benefit. 
But I fear that some children do not think half so 
much about their teachers as their teachers think 
about them. I fear that, when they pray, they pray 
only for themselves. But I want you, dear child- 
ren, to remember your teachers in your daily pray- 

e "\ A P d ,he ? how happy i» would make uato 
think, that while the teacher is praying for the 
scholar, the scholar is also praying for his teacher. 

Sa bbat* School An trader. 

DON’T BE ABSENT. 

‘• Whenever it rains a little, my teacher is absent, 
and on some days too, when it don’t rain,” said a 
Sabbath school scholar, whom I met in the street. 


LETTER TO A FUFIL. 

The following la a o»py of a seal letter, addteand by a Teacher 
Jo tone of liif Psptls. 

--, March 18 , . 1830 . 

To my Pupil, who hopes that her heart is renewed. 

My very dear friend,—The hope that I cannot 
but cherish, that you have sincerely and finally 
renounced the world, and chosen the Saviour as 
your portion, gives me greater pleasure than I can 
easily describe. I see, however, that the path be¬ 
fore you is beset with dangers; and cannot resist 
my strong desire of writing to you a few lioes, which 
I hope, arid pray, God may blesa as a means of 
guiding your footsteps , in the new path which I 
trust you tre now pursuing. 

You must not then be tooconfident at present, that 
your heart is changed. You may lope, and even 
almost believe that it is, but you cannot yet be strong¬ 
ly assured. It might be supposed that such a sim¬ 
ple question as “ Do I love my God and Saviour ” 
could be answered by every heart, with unerring 
certainly; but too many melancholy incidents have 
proved the contrary. Yon will soon be convinced 
(if you are indeed a child of God,) of the danger 
of being deceived; for yon will daily find new 
proofs of the deceitfulness of yoor heart, and will 
thus be led to distrust its declarations. Time only 
will show whether you are k Christian. One day, 
a year hence, will afford stronger evidence on one 
side or the other, than the whole month which is 
now before yon. In the mean time, “ Walk hum¬ 
bly and softly before God.” Make it your great 
object to ” Grow tn grace, 9 * 

Your chief duty is at present , between your own 
heart and God, You ought indeed to be deeply 
interested for others, tnd to be always ready to im¬ 
prove every offered opportunity jo do th^m good ; 
-but you must remember this is a dangerous field : 
—full of temptations, and anaree. While your 
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heart is alone with Cod, and you are watching 
over all its movements,—striving to detect its de¬ 
ceit,—to soften its obstinacy, (which you will still 
find clinging to it) you are cotnparitively safe. 
Rut the moment you begin to act upon others there 
is danger. You must not however neglect the great 
opportunities to do good to others ;—but while you 
do this, be doubly watchful, and remember that you 
must consider it for a great while to come, your 
most important business (and if you are truly re¬ 
newed it will be a most delightful one) to employ 
all the means for bringing your own heart under 
the more full and uninterrupted control of the 
principles of piety. 

While you watch over the heart you must not neg» 
loot the conduct . Christianity is love to man as 
well as to God. If you study the Bible, and en¬ 
deavor to obey its injunctions, you will soon become 
more dutifules a child ,—obeying with alacrity every 
filial duty,—more affectionate as a sister and more 
kind\ and amiable as a school-mate. Let others see 
that piety not only makes you cheerful, and happy 
yourself, but diffuses enjoyment all around you. 

Place all your confidence not in yourself \ but in 
God. You now perhaps feel absolutely determined 
to live for eternity, and that you will never again 
neglect God; but the probability is, that, before 
many months, unless you guard against it very 
carefully, you will gradually lose sight of your own 
inability, and feel less strongly your need of divine 
aid. I hope, and pray, that God will keep you from 
these dangers, and carry you safely through the 
path you, as I hope, are now commencing. Your 
pleasure, and happiness and safety, depend on the 
confidence you feel in your Guide. If you go un¬ 
der the Saviour’s protection, you will find your path 
pleasant though difficult; but if you should neglect 
his guidapee, and thus compel him to leave you to 
walk alone, it will be sad and sorrowful, both in its 
progress and termination. 

I am very affectionately, and sincerely, 

YOUR TEACHER. 


For th« Youth's Companion. 

HEAVEN. 

44 Our Teacher has been telling us all about 
heaven to-day, mamma, 11 said Lucy to her mother, 
on Sunday evening. 

She had been sitting by the window and gazing 
long and intently on the beautiful western sky, 
where the sun was just setting. Her mother had. 
seen an air of thoughtfulness in her countenance, 
and had not interrupted her as she sat thus intent 
upon the beautiful scene before her. 

44 I am pleased, Lucy, that you think of what 
your teacher says after you have left the school, 
and do not immediately forget what she is so kind 
as to say to you every Sunday,” said her mother. 
44 1 am sometimes afraid that some of the scholars 
think of something else as soon as they are out of 
school. Perhaps of their plays or their dress, in¬ 
stead of thinking of and talking about the instruc¬ 
tions they havo heard.” 

44 Sometimes J have done so, mamma, but this 
evening, looking out at this beautiful sky, made me 
think of what my teacher said to us. She spoke 
about the death of the pious, and their happiness 
in heaven when they are dead. And she asked us 
if we had never looked at the sun when it was set¬ 
ting in the west and seen what a glory it shed upon j 
all around it, and how sweetly eveiy thing looked ; 
and, O I can never forget it, it was so true, she said ( 
that she did not regret , or feel sorry that it was 
gone, its setting was so glorious. Just so, she said, 
it was when the pious,—good children as well as 
good men and good women died. When they 
lie upon the bed of death, and ail their friends are 
standing round and looking at them for the last 
time, they see how sweetly they can trust them¬ 
selves in the arms of their Saviour.” 

44 Well, my dear, I am very glad that you have 
so well remembered what you have heard, it is in¬ 
deed interesting to contemplate the death of the 
righteous.” 

44 Ol I have not told you near all yet, mamma. 
She spoke to us so kindly and so solemnly that it 


made me love her very much, and then seeing the 
sun set this evening, just such a one as she spoke j 
about, it makes me remember all she said about it. 
There the sun is gone now, and so she said when 
the Christian was dead, his death was so interest¬ 
ing that we could hardly regret that he was gone, 
when we knew too that he had gone to heaven to 
enjoy the company of God and the Saviour.” 

Here Lucy paused, but she seemed still to be 
thinking of the subject very seriously. After a 
short time her mother spoke to her again. 

44 You said, Lucy, your teacher had been telling 
you about heaven to-day.” 

44 Yes mamma, she told us how happy the Christ¬ 
ian would be, how happy we little children should 
be there, when we were dead,ifwe loved the Saviour 
while we live, and if we loved his holy word and to 
pray to him and to serve him. She told us that we 
should live with Jesus, and should be made holy and 
never sin any more, and there would be nothing to 
make us unhappy. And we told her we should like 
to be holy and live with Jesus when we die.” 

44 And did she tell you how you might become 
holy, Lucy ?” 

44 Yes, she said we must study his Bible, and 
pray to Jesus to make us so, and he would send his 
spirit into our hearts to make us love him and to 
make us good and holy.” 

44 Well Lucy, I hope you will always remember 
this, and often think of it, to do as she has told you. 
But you must retire to sleep now, and before you 
lay your head on your pillow, I hope you will re¬ 
member to thank your heavenly Father that you 
have so good and kind an instructer, and pray for 
those blessings which she has told you that you 
need. Good night.” 

And I hope all children who have been reading 
this, will remember that they have need of the same 

blessings, and that they will, as Lucy H-has 

done, remember the instructions of their Sunday 
School teacher, and practice what she instructs 
them to do. W. 


MI0O1LLANY. 

For tlie Youth’s Companion. 

Where would you live ?— 41 Mother,” said little 
Harriet the other day, 44 1 should not like to live 
always in this world.” Why not? asked her mother. 
44 Because,” replied she, 44 this is such a wicked 
world ; but in Heaven nobody is wicked, but every 
one loves God, and are all so happy in praising 
him.” Her Mother asked her if she expected to go 
to Heaven when she died. 44 Oh yes,” said she, 44 1 
know I shall, for I feel that I love God, and that 
God loves me, and has forgiven my sins,and the 
Bible says they that love God, shall inherit ever¬ 
lasting life, which you told me meant being forever 
happy.” 

My dear young readers; how is it with you ? Do 
you wish to live always in this world ? Or had you 
not rather love God and go to live with Christ in 
Heaven? C. M. E. 

The praying little girl. —A little girl in London, 
about four years of age, was one day playing with 
her companions. Taking them by the hand she 
led them to a shed in the yard, and asked them all 
to kneel down, as she was going to pray to God Al¬ 
mighty ; 44 but don’t you tell my mamma,” said she, 
41 for she never prays, and would beat me if she 
knew that I do.” 

Instead of keeping the secret, one of her play¬ 
mates went directly and told this little girl’s mother, 
who was very much struck, but for the present took 
no notice. Some time after, on her going in doors, 
her mother asked her what she had been doing in 
the yard ; she tried to avoid giving a direct answer. 
The question being repeated, the answer was the 
same ; when her mother, however, promised not to 
be angry with her, and pressed the inquiry by very 
kind words, she said, 44 1 have been praying to God 
Almighty.” 44 But why do you pray to him?” 
44 Because I know he hears me, and I love to pray 
to him.” 44 But how do you know he hears yon ?” 
This was a difficult question, indeed, but mark her 


reply ; putting her little hand tp her heart, she said, 
44 Oh I know he does, because there is something 
here that tells me he does.” This language pierced 
her mother’s heart, who was a stranger to prayer 
herself, and she wept bitterly. 

Let good children, therefore, do as this little 
girl did, bow their knees before God Almighty; 
and however short and feeble their little prayers, 
they may be sure he hears them, if they are offered 
in earnest, for he says, 44 1 love them that love me; 
and they that seek me early shall find me.” 

Sunday School Herald. 


A Father's Dream .— 44 On January last,” said a 
pious father in writing to his friends, 44 1 dreamed 
that the day of judgment was come. I saw the 
Judge on his great white throne, and all nations 
were gathered before him. My wife and I were on 
the right hand, but I could not see my children. 
I said I cannot bear this : I must go and seek them. 
I went to the left hand of the Judge, and there 
found them all standing in the utmost despair. As 
soon as they saw me, they caught hold of me and 
cried, 44 Oh! father, we will never part.” I said, 
44 my dear children, I am come to try if possible, to 
get you out of this awful situation.” So I took them 
all with me, but when we came near the Judge, I 
thought he cast ato angry look and said, 44 What do 
thy children with thee now ? they would not take 
thy warning when on earth, and they shall not share 
with thee the crown in heaven : depart ye cursed ?” 
At these words 1 awoke, bathed in tears. Awhile 
after this, as we were all sitting together on a Sab¬ 
bath evening, I related to them my dream. No 
sooner had I begun than first one, and then another, 
yea, all of them burst into tears, and God fastened 
conviction on their hearts. Five of them are re¬ 
joicing in God their Saviour; and I believe, the 
Lord is at work with the other two, so that I doubt 
not he will give them also to my prayer.” 


AXIOMS. 

Disobedient children, if preserved from the gal¬ 
lows, are reserved for the rack, to be tortured by 
their own posterity. One complaining, that never 
father had so undutiful a child as he had,—Yes, 
said his son, with less grace than truth, my grand¬ 
father had. Fuller. 

However ill men may treat us, we should never 
give them a handle to say that we misbehaved our¬ 
selves. Were I to meet my most bitter adversary, 
and know that lie was come with the most mali¬ 
cious intentions, I should endeavor to keep so on 
my guard, that he could not lay his finger, with 
truth, on any part of my conduct. 

POETRY* 

THE LOST BRIDE. 

RT MISS JXWSBURT. 

Beneath the Indian waters, 

Where rocks of coral sleep. 

One of the West’s bright daughters 
Is gone down to the deep. 

For isles beyond the billow 
She sailed in bridal glee. 

And now she makes her pillow 
In cold caves of the sea. 

The couch where she reposes 
Is many a monster's lair; 

And, for wreaths of summer roses. 

The sea-weed wraps her hair ! 

Bright coral rocks are round her, 

And where she sleeps are pearls; 

But her mother if she foiiud her, 

Would not know her raven curls. 

Now other ships glide over. 

Where one ns strong went down, 

Bearing ninny n youthful rover, 

Who feared no tempesi's frown ; 

Willi gold and glad hearts laden, 

A thousand barks may be, 

Yet l>eAr no brighter maiden 

Than the one deep in the sea ! ' 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

44 H. B. W.'s” exhortation to his Sabbath school 
pupils, would have more effect in simple prose. 

The Poetry of 4 A-e,’ tho’ the sentiments are good, 
has not poetic merit sufficient for the public eye. 
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SOPHIA LEECE, 

A Narrative of the Life of Miss Sophia Leece, with a selection of 

her letters. By the Rev. Hugh Stowell, rector of Balhiugh, 

Iidc of Man. Published by James Loring, Boston. 

[Extract.] 

“The first visit I paid Miss Leece, after her ill¬ 
ness commenced, confirmed the*favorable opinion 
which I had before formed of her religious senti¬ 
ments. Her bodily strength was much reduced, 
bat her mind was calm ; her hope in the Saviour 
appeared lively, and she spoke with peculiar plea¬ 
sure of those sweet passages, * Like as a father 
pitieth his children, so the Lord pitieth them that 
fear him and , 4 yl//things work together for good 
to them that love God.* 

“ Every time I saw her, previous to Mr. R.*s 
visit, [ was more and more edified by her spiritual 
conversation, and tho unaffected humility and re¬ 
signation which pervaded her whole frame of mind, 
ft is a subject of regret to me, that unusually nu¬ 
merous avocations prevented me from writing down 
what passed in those conversations. In me short 
interview which Mr. R. had with her, she gave 
sufficient evidence to satisfy him that Jesus was 
her only hope ; and when he exhorted her to fear 
not, but to hold fast her confidence firm unto the 
end, she answered, with an energy and animation 
that I shall never forget, * I know in whom I have 
believed, and am persuaded that he is able to keep 
that which 1 have committed to him, against that 
day.* 

“ When Mrs. B. was ill, I sat some time with 
Miss Leece. She evidenced the tenderest anxiety ’ 
about her aunt, acknowledged the trial it was to 
her to be deprived even for part of a day of her 
highly-prized society, and expressed the strongest 
conviction of the dispensation being sent in mercy 
to each of them, by Him 4 who doeth all things 
well.* 6 

“After she was con6ned to her room, she ap¬ 
peared rather lethargic, and though she listened to 
me at times with attention, she spoke very little for 
a few days. Yet even then, it was edifying to hear 
her expressions of praise, to Him who had called 
her out of darkness into the marvellous light of the 
? Ver l lil * n ^ &°*P e *- All throughout her illness, she 
J® ve d 1° trace tho hand of her reconciled Father in 
her creature comforts, and indeed few ever posses¬ 
sed more than she did. She had every thing that 
affluence and the kindest attention of affectionate 
friends could give. Her grateful acknowledgement* 


to those friends were unremitting; her greatest 
sufferings never silenced thetn. 

“On one occasion, I mentioned to Miss F., who 
was in Miss Leece’s room at the time, a melancholy 
visit 1 had just paid to a person, who, although on 
the verge of eternity, had no hope beyond the grave, 
and adverted to the mercy which had led Miss L. 
to cast her hope, in the day of health, on the ( Rock 
of Ages/ Miss F. agreed with me, and said there 
never was any one more grateful to God than 
Sophia. The poor invalid suddenly raised her 
head, burst into tears, and exclaimed, 4 OI do not 
say that I am grateful. Miss F.; I am a most ungrate¬ 
ful creature, so insensible to my own sins, and to 
the undeserved goodness of God/ 1 am always 
grieving him by ingratitude. I reminded her of 
the blessing it was to be enabled to see and deplore 
our short comings, and how precious in such mo¬ 
ments to know that the blood of Jesus Christ 
cieanseth from all sin. 4 Oyes,’ replied she, * and 
how sweetly does the text, 4 Christ is the end of 
the law for righteousness to every one that be- 
lieveth,’ come in, when in connexion with the decla¬ 
ration, ‘ without holiness no man can see the Lord.* 
Her strength rapidly declined, and the inclination 
to doze increased ; and as I had seen her several 
days without her being able to rouse herself, l be¬ 
gan to fear that I had heard her last testimony 
which I blessed God was sufficiently satisfactory. 
However, it was the Divine will,, that she should 
bear a more striking and glorious witness to his 
power to save. Frequently in her sleep she repeated 
Scripture. On one of these occasions I heard her 
say, 4 I will lift up mine eyes to the hills from 
whence cometh my help; my help comcth from the 
Lord, who made heaven and earth.’ 

“ One day she beckoned to me to draw near her, 
and then said, 4 I feel that I am going very fast, and 
I *tn glad of it. While my outward man perisheth, 
my inward man is renewed day by day. I shall get 
rid of this body of sin and death, which has so much 
hindered my Christian course. I shall see Jesus 
face to face. I shall be like him, and God shall 
wipe away all tears from my eyes.’ After a pause, 
she repeated a verse of a hymn which I did not 
know, but I think the words were, 

‘Then shall I sec his face, * , 

And never, never sin ; 

And from the l ivers of his grace 
Drink endless pleasures in.* 

“ The Saturday fortnight before she died, she 
appeared nearly gone. When I entered her room 
she said, 4 Satan has been tempting trie to doubt 
whether Jesus will be with me, now that I am pas¬ 
sing through the valley of the shadow of death. I 
was much distressed, but this passage of Scripture 
was strongly applied to my mind, and I was com¬ 
forted ; ‘ I will never leave thee nor forsake thee.’ 
Now if Jesus never leaves his people, he will not 
forsake them when crossing Jordan.’ 

*Je«U8 sought roe when a stranger,’ Ac. * 

“ She often repeated, * It is good for me that I 
have been afflicted.’ * How much better do I love 
my Saviour now, than when I grew i|l.* 4 I count 

all things but loss for the excellency of the knowledge 
of Christ Jesus my Lord.* She expressed an earnest 
desire to enter into rest on the Sabbath-day, and 
feelingly lamented not having Ijved more devoted 
to God. ^ 

44 She took a most affecting leave of me, and con¬ 
cluded with these words: 4 In all probability we 
shall never meet in this world, but I trust we shall 
in a better one, I am going to your Father and my 
Father, to your God and my God.’ 

44 The following morning she was much tried in 
body and mind. The adversary strongly tempted 
her to distrusl tfye willingness of God to receive her. 


Yet she did not relinquish her confidence in his 
mercy, though she acknowledged that on account 
of her unbelief she deserved that he should shut* 
up his loving kindness in displeasure. The power 
of her dear Redeemer made her more than con¬ 
queror in this trial, and afterwards she was cast 
down only once, on which occasiou she complained 
that her mind was uncomfoitable, and that perhaps 
she had deceived herself in believing that she was 
reconciled to God. She was asked if she still saw 
the sufficiency of Christ as a Saviour, and having 
replied that she did as clearly as ever, it was in¬ 
quired if she indulged any other hope of acceptance 
in addition to Christ. 4 Ono!* she emphatically 
replied, 4 He is my All in All.* She rejoiced in the 
consoling promises contained in the last verse of 
Isaiah xl., the last three verses of Revelations vii., 
and the third and fourth verses of Revelations xxi. 
The Sabbath before she died she said, ‘O my Sa¬ 
viour, how ungrateful am 1, to be like a log on thy 
Sabbath-day. Thou didst tread the wine press of 
thy Father’s wrath alone, and of the people there 
was none with thee, that thou mightest purchase 
salvation for such a wretch as I am.’ In the course 
of that day she appeared dying frequently. After 
recovering from one of these attacks she said, 4 1 am 
afraid I am going to tarry a little longer. Come, 
come, come, Lord Jesus, I long to see thy face. 
My bones are sore vexed, and there is not a whole 
part in my body.’ After a pause, 4 Lord, I thank 
thee that it is not the pains of hell, which I have 
deserved, that I am suffering. This pain is plea¬ 
sure compared to that. Give me that perfect love 
which casteth out fear ; that I may keep my confi¬ 
dence firm unto the end.’ 

44 The Tuesday following, she was in extreme 
bodily pain, and all her friends greatly desired her 
release. When I got up to leave her she thanked 
me, regretted her inability to speak, and begged I 
would pray for her. She had me called back when 
I had left the room, to request that I would not pray 
that she should be taken out of pain, but that God 
would give her patience to bear her pain and sancti¬ 
fy her sufferings to her. She was as severely tried 
the next day, but was full of submission, assured, 
as she said herself, that 4 whom the Lord Joves he 
rebukes and chastens.’ She was passing through 
deep waters, but she experienced’the reality-of the 
promises in Isaiah xliii. 2 : 4 Though her heart and 
flesh failed her, yet God was the strength of her 
heart and her portion forever.’ Often were these 
precious passages on her lips, as well as, 4 My light 
affliction, which is but fora moment, works out for 
me a far more exceeding and eternal weight of 
glory.* 4 To me to Jive is Christ, and to die isgain 
and, 4 There remaineth a rest for the people of God.’ 

f% The Friday previous to her dismission, she told 
me there was one thing which she believed she had 
not mentioned to me; 4 1 have always had an un¬ 
conquerable objection to putting on a blister, and 
felt thankful that I had not been ordered one in the 
commencement of my illness ; when I was obliged 
to put this plaster on my back, I could not help re¬ 
gretting it. On being taken off it brought the skin 
with it, and I felt disposed to repine ; but this pas¬ 
sage, * I gave my back to the smiters, and my 
checks to them that plucked off the hair,* was 
strongly applied to my mind, and I never afterwards 
felt any inclination to repine about it.’ 

44 I remarked to her the unusual animation in her 
countenance the Friday before she died ; 4 Is it any 
wonder,* she aiswered, 4 that I should be animated, 
when Dr. Percival has said I have only four days 
to live?’ /Her aunt told her she had misconceived 
it, that he only mentioned that her dissolution could 
not be far off. She appeared past down this, but 
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instantly cheered up on my saying, that she might 
perhaps be dismissed ere four days were elapsed. 
She joined fervently in prayer; and the next day 
i found her happy after spending a suffering night. 
I remained with her until half-past four o'clock. 
She asked me if I thought her worthy of being 
ranked among those who came out of great tribula¬ 
tion, and had washed their robes, and made them 
white in the blood of the Lamb. On my replying 
in the affirmative, she said, 4 Then welcome suffer¬ 
ing, if such will l>e its glorious termination. I can 
say with St. Paul, 4 I reckon that the sufferings of 
this present time are not worthy to he compared 
with the glory which shall be revealed in us.’ 

“ This was my last interview with her whom I 
loved so sincerely, and from whom I learned so 
many useful lessons. In her , 4 patience had its per¬ 
fect work and it was hard to know which to ad¬ 
mire most, her lively faith, her deep humility, her 
unfeigned submission, or her ardent love. * May I 
die the death of the righteous, and may my last end 
be like hers. 1 ’’ 


NARRATIVE. 

For the Youth *9 Companion. 

OPHELI A.-A True Story. 

Mine is a tale of olden times, and its scenes are 
laid in a distant country, once famous in story and 
in song—a land about which many pleasing associ¬ 
ations cluster, and which was ouce 44 the glory of 
all lands;” but 44 the glory is departed.” 44 The 
daughter of Zion sits solitaryher temple is 
burned ; her alter is thrown down, and her children 
are 44 wanderers among the nations.” Those pleasant 
vales, where the shepherds of Israel watched their 
flocks, and beguiled the hours with sacred song are 
now deserted, or trodden by the wild* Arab, and 
the fierce Turk. Instead of that one glorious tem¬ 
ple of Jehovah, so precious to the heart of the 
Israelite, hundreds of mosques are seen, raised to 
the honor of the false prophet—and Jerusalem,— 
that favored, holy city, once 44 chosen from all the 
earth,” is now rejected, and worse than desolate. 

Ophelia was born in the city of Bethleham, which 
was about six miles from Jerusalem. Her father 
was a man of wealth, and she was nurtured in the 
lap of indulgence. She grew up amiable and 
lovely ; but whether Ophelia was beautiful or not, 
history does not inform us. I am inclined to think 
she was. There was one, at least, who thought so ; 
for the records say that she was early married to 
oiio of her countrymen, of noble birth, and extensive 
possessions. For many years her happiness was 
undisturbed, but at length misfortune came, and 
Ophelia with her husband and her two sons, Mahlon, 
and Chillion, sought refuge in another country. 

Soon after, while yet strangers in a strange land, 
far from the home and the friends of their youth, 
the husband of Ophelia died. This was a heavy 
stroke indeed, and she felt fora time, as if a blight 
Jiad fallen on her, that withered her soul. But 
when Ophelia looked on her orphan children, she 
felt there was something yet to live for,—and her 
heart turned to them with that absorbing tender¬ 
ness, which a widowed mother only knows. They 
were her all,—and they grew up bright and beauti¬ 
ful, beneath the watchful eye of maternal love. 

Years passed away, and Mahlon and Chillion 
were married, to two fair damsels of Moab—the 
elder to Louanie, and the younger to Marianna. 
Ophelia found in the affection of her daughters-in- 
law a new source of enjoyment; but this happiness 
was short. Death came again,—and both the 
cherished sons of Ophelia were laid low. 

Ophelia now felt that every tie to this idolatrous 
land was broken. Her heart yearned to behold 
again the scenes of her youth, and to worship the 
God of her fathers once more, in his holy temple ; 
and she resolved to return to her native laud. Her 
daughters-in-law Louanie and Marianna were idola¬ 
ters ; but they loved Ophelia and were almost wil¬ 
ling to renounce idolatry for her sake. Indeed 
Louanie had, for a long time, felt persuaded that 
Jehovah must be the true God/ The temple of 
Obemos had become hateful to her, since she had 


heard of the God of Israel. She felt too, that there 
was a power in her mother’s religion. She saw its 
purifying influence in her daily conduct, and its 
soothing influence in the day of trouble. She was 
conscious there was no such power in the religion 
of Moab. Her heart burned within her, when her 
mother-in-law talked of the patriarchs and holy 
men of old, and told with the eloquence of feeling 
how Jehovah brought out her fathers from the land 
of bondage, and how he went before their armies 
and gave them success in the day of battle. 

44 Mother,” said Louanie, 44 your people shall be 
my people, and your God, my God—where you 
die, I will die, and there will 1 be buried—nought 
but death shall part thee and me.” 

Marianna loved her mother-in-law almost as 
much as her sister did, but her heart clung to her 
idols; and with many tears she bade them farewell 
and returned to her father's house, while Ophelia 
and Louanie bent their steps tpwards the green 
hills of Judea. 

How different were the feelings of Ophelia, as 
she entered her native city, from those with which 
ten years before, she left it. Then her husband and 
children were with her—now, they lay side by side 
in the vale of Arnon ; and she was returning with 
her widowed daughter, poor and desolate. But 
though painful associations crowded fast upon her, 
Ophelia did not raurmer; and when her former 
acquaintance gazed on her pale and sorrowful face, 
and exclaimed, 44 is this Ophelia?” she replied 
14 call me not Ophelia, call me Mara, for the Lord 
hath dealt very bitterly with me.” 

As soon as they were settled in Bethlehem, 
Louanie applied herself, with untiring industry, to 
earn a subsistence for herself and mother. But 
they could not long remain in obscurity. The story 
of Ophelia's misfortunes and Louanie’s filial piety, 
was soon spread abroad. 44 Who is this Moabitish 
damsel that the whole city is moved about ?” ask¬ 
ed Elkanah, one of the worthiest and wealthiest 
men in Bethlehem. The servant, to whom this I 
question was directed, replied, 44 it is the widow of 
Mahlon, who has left the idols of Moab and come 
with Ophelia, to dwell in the land of Israel.” 

Whether it was compassion, or a softer feeling, 
that touched the heart of Elkanah when he saw 
Louanie, the historian does not say—but certain it 
is that before many months were gone by, she be¬ 
came his wife. 

Centuries have rolled away since these interest¬ 
ing events occurred, and Ruth and Naomi sleep in 
the sepulchers of Bethlehem. S. J. 


HISTORY. 


KING CHARLES AND WILLIAM PENN. 

When William Penn was about to sail from 
England for Pennsylvania, he went to take his final 
leave of the King, Charles II. and the following 
conversation occurred. 

4 Well, friend William,' said Charles, • I have 
sold you a noble province in North America ; but 
still I suppose you have no thoughts of going thither 
yourself.’ 

4 Yes I have,’ replied William, ‘and I am just 
come to bid thee farewell.’ 

4 What! venture yourself among the savages of 
North America! Why; man, what security have 
you that' you will not be in the war kettle in two 
hours after setting foot on their shores. 1 

4 The best security in the world,' replied Penn. 

4 I doubt that, William, I have no idea of any 
security against those cannibals, but in a regiment 
of good soldiers, with their muskets and bayonets. 
And mind, I tell you before hand, that, with all 
my good will for you and your family, to whom I 
am under obligation, I will not send a single soldier 
with you.' 

4 1 want none of thy soldiers,’ answered William, 
4 1 depend on something better than thy soldiers.’ 

The king wished to know what that was. 

4 Why I depend upon themselves—on their own 
moral sense—even on that grace of God which 
bringeth salvation,, and which hath appeared unto 
aU men/ 


4 1 fear, friend William, that grace has never ap¬ 
peared to the Indians of North America.’ 

4 Why not to them as well as to all others?’ 

4 If it had appeared to them,' said the king, 4 they 
would hardly have treated my subjects so barbarous¬ 
ly as they have done.’ 

4 That is no proof to the contrary, friend Charles. 
Thy subjects were the aggressors. When thy sub¬ 
jects first went to North America, they found these 
poor people the fondest and kindest creatures in 
the world. Every day they would watch for them 
to come ashore and hasten to meet them, and feast 
them on their best fish and venison and corn, which 
was all that they had. in telurn for this hospitality 
of the savages , as wc call them, thy subjects termed 
Christians , seized on their country and rich hunt¬ 
ing grounds, for farms for themselves ! Now is it 
to be wondered at, that these much injured people 
should have been driven to desperation by such in¬ 
justice ; and that, burning with revenge, they 
should have committed some excesses ?' 

4 Well, then, I hope, friend William, you will not 
complain when they come to treat you in the same 
manner.’ 

4 I am not afraid of it,’ said Penn. 

| 4 Aye! how will you avoid it? you mean to get 

i their hunting grounds too, I suppose ?’ 

[ 4 Yes, But not by driving these poor people away 

| from them.* 

I 4 No, indeed ! How then will you get tbeir 
lands!’ 

4 1 mean to buy their lands of them/ 

4 Buy tHeir lands of them ! why man you have 
already bought them of me.’ 

4 Yes, I know I have, and at a dear rate too ; but 
I did it only to get thy good will, not that I thought 
that thou hadst any right to their lands.' 

4 Zounds, man ! no right to their lands !’ 

4 No, friend Charles, no right at all:—What right 
hadst thou to their lands?’ 

4 Why, the right of discovery; the right which 
the Pope and all Christian Kings have agreed to 
give one another.' 

4 The right of discovery ! a strange kind of right 
indeed. Now suppose, friend Charles, some canoe 
loads of these Indians crossing the sea, and dis¬ 
covering the Island of Great Britian, were to claim 
it as their own, and set it up for sale oveMhy head, 
what wouldst thou think of it?' 

* Why—why—why,' replied Charles, 4 1 must 
confess I should think it a piece of great impudence 
in them.’ 

4 Well then, how canst. thou, a Christian and a 
Christian prince too, do that which thou so utterly 
condemnest in these people whom thou caliest 
savages ? Yes, friend Charles, and suppose again 
that these Indians on thy refusal to give up thy 
Island of Great Britian, were to make war on thee, 
and having weapons more destructive than thine, 
were to destroy many of thy subjects, and to drive 
the rest away, wouldst thou not think it horrible 
cruel ?' 

The king assenting to this with strong marks of 
conviction, William proceeded— 4 Well then, friend 
Charles, how can I, who call myself a Christian, do 
what I should abhor even of the Indians themselves. 
No, no, I shall not do so; 1 shall buy their lands 
and pay them for them, and instruct them in their 
duty to God and one another. By doing this, I 
shall imitate God himself, in his justice and mercy, 
and thereby insure his blessing on my colony, if I 
should ever live to plant one in North America. 


MORALITY. 


PATTY PARSONS AND THE PLUM CAKE. 

What a happy little girl was Patty Parsons, when, 
with her basket on her arm, she set off on a visit to 
her grandmother! 

Patty bad been brought up iu the fear of the 
Lord, and her conscience was tender; but, as I 
said before, children are very thoughtless.—At first 
she went skipping along, as happy as the day; 
sometimes stooping down to pluck a field-flower, 
and sometimes looking at the birds as they fluttered 
from, branch to branch* and warbled their morning 
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song. Patty was not finely dressed, but she was as 
clean as a new penny, and clean clothes always add 
touch to the comfort of the wearer. Then she had 
in her basket a plum-cake, some fresh laid eggs, 
and a large ball of grey worsted ; and she was 
pleased to think how happy they would make her 
grandmother. 

“The ball of worsted,” said she, talking to her¬ 
self, 14 will please my grandmother, because she 
wants it, for I heard her say so; and, besides, she 
cannot finish the stockings she is knitting without 
it. Then she is very fond of fresh laid eggs ; and J 
as for the plum-cake, I never saw one look nicer 
in my life.” Here she removed the towel from one 
corner of the basket, that she might peep at the 
cake. It lay very snug on one side of the basket, 
and had a nice brown crust, speckled all over with 
currants. One of the currants stood up high above 
the rest; indeed, it appeared almost ready to fall 
off the side of the cake. At that moment poor 
Patty forgot all about the fire, and temptation, and 
sin, so she picked off the current, and put it into 
her mouth. 

Patty ! Patty 1 Patty ! if you had known how 
dearly you would have to pay for that single currant, 
you would not have taken it for all the plum-cakes 
in the world. 

That one currant was the temptation, the begin¬ 
ning of sin, which she ought to have resisted. 
When she bit the currant with her front teeth, it 
was so sweet and pleasant that you will not be sur¬ 
prised to hear that she soon picked off another from 
the brown crust, as it lay in the basket. She 
covered over the cake, and tripped along ; but in a 
little time she again drew aside the towel, and 
picked out a few more currants, until at last she 
broke off a bit of cake from the corner. Patty was 
frightened when she had done this, but it was such 
a little bit that she hoped it would not be noticed.— 
Thus it is, in every sin, that w$ try to deceive our¬ 
selves, and thereby remove every difficulty that 
stops our way in the downward road that leads to 
destruction. 

When Patty had once tasted the cake, she 
found herself unable to refrain, and one piece was 
taken after another, until nearly a quarter of the 
cake had disappeared. 

Some persons will hardly believe that a child, bred 
up by pious parents, would act in this manner; but, 
when sin is unresisted, the heart gets bolder and 
bolder in the ways of evil, until it does that.whicli 
before it would have trembled to commit. 

When Patty found that so much of the cake was 
gone she began to think within herself— 44 Well, I 
may as well be scolded for eating a large piece as a 
little piece;” so she continued to eat, though she did 
not enjoy it; for the knowledge that she had done 
wrong, and the fear of punishment, took away her 
enjoyment. 

Those who live in sinful pleasures cannot be hap¬ 
py ; remorse and fear attend them in their paths, 
and poison all their enjoyments. Thus it is, that 
44 the wicked dee when no tnan pnrsueth ; but the 
righteous are as bold as a lion.” Patty began to 
frame excuses to make her grandmother, but not 
finding one which she thought would deceive her, 
she determined to hide the remainder of the cake, 
and to say nothing about it. Oh, what trouble do 
people give themselves when they wander ope step 
from the path of rectitude ! When Patty put down 
the basket on the ground, she saw some one at a 
distance, and was obliged to take it up again ; and j 
after she had at last hid the cake in the hedge, 
there were so many crumbs in the basket, that it be¬ 
came necessary to take out the eggs and the worsted 
that the crumbs might be thrown away. In her 
hurry to replace the eggs, she broke two of them, 
and the worsted and the white towel were in a sad 
plight.—Every thing seems to go wrong when we 
do that which is wrong ourselves; and so it was 
wilh.Patty Parsons; fujr, in emptying her basket, 
she found a note for her grandmother, which she 
did not know of before, and she doubted not that 
something was said in it about the plum-cake : this 
quite upset her plan, for now -there was no other 
node of hiding the thing, than by keeping, back 


the note, which she at length determined to do. 
Thus was Patty led from one step to another in sin, 
and thus did she forget the good advice of her 
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THE SHEPHERDS. 

44 Mother,” said Louisa, drawing her chair near 
to the fire, but nearer to her mother’s side, 44 can 
you talk with me this evening about the shepherds?” 

44 1 think I can, my dear,” Mrs. Herbert replied; 
44 but first bring seats for George and Maria, as I 
wish them to listen to our conversation. And now, 
are you prepared with any questions to ask me, 
Louisa ?” 

44 Yes, mother, I have several. I want you to 
please to tell me about Abraham, and Isaac, and 
David too : about their being shepherds, I mean ; 
and how they took care of their flocks ? and how 
large their flocks were ? and whether there are any 
shepherds now 1 and —” 

44 Yes, mother,” interrupted George, 44 Louisa 
has a great many questions, but that is what I want 
to know, whether there are any shepherds now ? 
I have read so much about them, and yet I never 
see any shepherds with their sheep.” 

44 My dear children, you must recollect that when 
you have read of shepherds watching over, and 
taking care of their flocks, allusion has been made, 
not to this, but to other countries, and to people 
whose customs and habits of life, are very different 
from our own.” 

44 Do tell us all about them, mother ; the Bible 
tells us of a great many shepherds.” 

44 In ancient days, in those eastern countries 
which the Bible informs us so much about, we learn 
that to be a keeper of sheep, was the occupation of 
the richest and most illustrious men. Abel was a 
shepherd ; and the great heads of tlfe Jewish 
nation, Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, with all his 
sons, pursued the same business. These were 
shepherds of high rank, rich in silver and gold, and 
flocks of every kind, and surrounded with a house¬ 
hold of several hundred seivants. There are many 
other celebrated parsons mentioned in the Bible, 
who followed this employment; Job was a shepherd, 
and David kept his father’s flock. 

Flocks were very large, and very valuable in those 
days, many of them consisting of many thousands 
of cattle. Job had fourteen thousand sheep. But 
this was in countries but thinly inhabited, and 
where the shepherd found plenty of pasture, free of 
expense, for his flocks and his herds, however vast 
their number ; and when the grass began to fail, he 
gathered up his tent, and moved with all his family, 
to some spot where food was more abundant. The 
flocks were tended by servants; also by the sons, 
and frequently by the daughters of the owner, who 
himself was often employed in the same service.” 

44 Mother, did they watch them by night and by 
day T” 

44 A shepherd was exposed to all changes of 
weather, heat and cold, by night and by day. You 
remember the shepherds were watching their, flocks 
by night , when the angel of tho Lord came down 
with the glad tidings of the Saviour’s birth. 

44 The flocks, however, did not then give so much 
trouble as we might suppose such large numbers 
would. They managed them in a very peculiar 
manner ; they knew the voice of the shepherd, and 
when called by its sound, would follow him, in any 
direction, in perfect order. When he wanted to 
move from one place to another, he called them all 
together, and marched before them with his staff in 
his hand, and his dog by his side, like a general at 
the head of his army. 

44 Our Saviour calls himself the Good Shepherd, 
and alludes to his care over His sheep in the tenth 
chapter of John ; and, after I have given you an 
account related by a Missionary who lately travel¬ 
led in a distant country, you must read this beautiful 
parable. The Missionary says,— 44 Last night my 
attention was directed to the words, 4 The sheep 
hear His voice, and He calleth His own sheep by 
name.’ Having been told that it was usual in 


[ Greece to give names to the sheep, and that the 
sheep obeyed the shepherd when he called them, I 
had this morning an opportunity of seeing the truth 
of this remark. Passing by a flock of sheep, l 
I asked the shepherd to call one of his sheep. He 
did so, and it instantly left its pasture and its com¬ 
panions, and ran up to the hand of the shepherd, 
with signs of pleasure that I had never before ob¬ 
served in any animal. It is also true, of the sheep 
of this country, that * a stranger they wiH not follow, 
for they know not the voice of a stranger/ The 
shepherd told me that many of his sheep are still 
wild, that they had not yet learned their names; but 
that by teaching, they would all learn them. The 
others, which knew their names, he called tame.’ r 
—Another traveller, lately returned from Palestine, 
informs us that near to Jerusalem he saw a shep¬ 
herd, whose method of leading his flock, wav, by 
walking before the sheep, and calling them, and 
they immediately followed after him. Thus illus¬ 
trating what our Lord said of the good shepherd, 
he goeth before his sheep, 4 and the sheep follow 
him, for they know his voice/ ” 

44 How beautiful, mother; I never understood 
the words of our Saviour so plainly before I” 

44 May you indeed feel them, my dear children. 
The Good Shepherd laid down His life for the 
sheep : if you will hear His voice, and follow Him*, 
He will lead you and protect you, for He ever carea 
for the sheep, and 4 gathers the lambs with His arm, 
and carries them in His bosom.* ”— Youth's Friend l 


TBE SABBATH SCHOOL. 


From the ti.bb.lh School Traunry. 

LETTER ADDRESSED TO SUNDAY SCHOOL- 
CHILDREN. 

My dear young Friends ,—I am now going to- 
tell you a few things about how you ought to- 
feel and act towards your teachers. 

You should respect and love them. This you 
should do because they are your friends and love 
you. They are labouring every Sabbath to teadt 
you the precious truths of the Bible; to show you 
the way to become Christians, and direct you in 
the path to Heaven. Every time they go into 
their chambers alone to pray, they remember you 
in their prayers, with the tenderest love and af¬ 
fection. Yes, when you are at play with your 
little mates, or when you may be doing any thing 
that is wrong, perhaps at that very moment your 
dear teachers are weeping and praying before 
God, that he would give you new hearts, and 
lead you to love the Saviour. 

All this your teachers are doing for you ; and. 
all they ask or wish to pay them for this kindness 
is, that you, their dear scholars, would become- 
good, so as to meet them in heaven.—Certainly, 
then, you should love your teachers. I seem to 
hear a great many children answering, “ We do 
love them very much, and will you, sir, be so good 
as to tell us what we shall do to please them best, 
and make them most happy ?” With all my 
heart. One way in which you can give much 
pleasure to your teachers, is, always to meet 
them, if possible, in the Sabbath School. Don’t 
you remember that soma Sabbaths, when they 
come to your classes, they look very pleasant and 
happy ? That is because they see the smiling 
faces of all their scholars. Not oue is absent.— 
They know that none of you are sick. They know 
that you still love the Sabbath school, and love 
your teachers. You all recollect how happy they 
seemed as they looked round upon you and smiled. 
You all remember, too, that some Sabbaths, when 
your teachers came to their classes, they appear¬ 
ed very sorrowful. Now don’t you recollect that 
David, or George, or Mary, or Eliza, or some one 
of the scholars were absent on those Sabbaths ? 
Ah! that was the reason your teachers looked so 
sorrowful. No doubt they feared that those dear 
children were sick, or that they had forgotten, 
their Sabbath school, their teachers and their 
Bible, and were at bojie playing on the holy 
Sabbath. If now you would please your teachers 
and make them happy,never be absent from your 
classes when your parents can let you go. 

1 heard of a little blind boy in New Hampshire, 
who attended the Sabbath school two years, 
without being absent one Sabbath. In the same 
place there lived a little girl, who attended the 
Sabbath School ten whole years without missing 
a single Sabbath or lesson. She has now dene 
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going to the Sabbath school. God has called her 
away. 

If you wish to please your teachers, always go 
to the Sabbath school having your lessons well 
studied, and then be very attentive to all that is 
said to you. 1 have seen some scholars, while 
their teacher was explaining the lesson, and talk¬ 
ing with them, look at the pictures in their books, 
whisper, eat apples, and look about the school. 
I have seen Samuel play with his penknife, Jobu 
with his hat, Sarah with her work-pocket, and 
Catherine with her bonnet-ribbon ; Charles, I re¬ 
member, sometilned looks sour, almost angry, 
when his teacher asks him a question. Now any 
thing like this, is very wrong. It makes your 
teachers, who are laboring and praying for your 
good, unhappy. Yes, I have seen them look as 
though they would weep, when some of their 
scholars have appeared careless and inattentive. 

I entreat you, then, dear children, as you love 
your teachers, and as you would be sorry to do 
any thing to give them pain, always be very at¬ 
tentive. That you, dear childern, may learn to 
love the Saviour, is the earnest prayer of 

Yours, &c. Children’s Friend. 
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DELIRIUM TREMENS. 

Perhaps my readers are surprised to see a latin 
name at the head of an article in the Youth’s Com¬ 
panion. But I am very sorry to say that though 
the name is Latin, it is the name of something very 
common in America . 

A few days since I visited a Hospital. There 
were many poor people there, and the Superinten¬ 
dent informed me that a great many were brought 
to poverty by their intemperance. 44 They often 
have the horrors most dreadfully,” said he. 

What is 44 the horrors,” asked I. “ It is a dread¬ 
ful derangement,—a madness, to which men who 
have been long intemperate become subject.” 

I then recollected that it must be the disease called 
44 delirium tremens ” by physicians. The words are 
Latin, and they mean trembling madness. Physi¬ 
cians call many diseases by their Latin names. 

“ How arfe these men affected by the disease?” 
said I. 

44 Oh, they are perfectly distracted,—and seem to 
be all the time in agony. That is the reason why 
, it is called the Horrors . They imagine that horrid 
animals are devouring them, and call for help most 
piteously.” 

“ How long do they continue in it.” 

44 Not many days. When they come out of it, 
they are weak and exhausted. They then slowly 
recover, unless they return to their habits of drink¬ 
ing again, and then they soon bring back the 
disease.” 

14 Do they,” asked I, 44 after having such a di¬ 
sease, return to bad habits ?” 

44 Oh, yes Sir,” said he, 44 almost always. If a 
man once forms the habit, there seems to be no 
such thing as breaking away from it. He forms 
resolutions while he is here in the Hospital, but as 
soon as he gets out into the world and is tempted 
again to drink, he almost always yields.” 

44 Perhaps,” continued the Superintendant, 44 you 
would like to go into the Hospital room and see 
some of the patients.” 

I told him I should, and we walked together 
through a long hall which led to the sick rooms. 
What happened here I shall describe in a future 
number. 

•KETCHES FROM A JOURNAL. 

( Continued .) 

The Ferry. Ride to Newark. 

At the Atlantic Hotel. New York , May 13th.— 
We had a delightful jaunt yesterday to Newark, in 
New-Jersey. After a shorter excursion in the 
morning, of crossing East River in the ferry boat, 
for the purpose of having some idea of the crowds, 
which are constantly passing and repassing there 
—and of observing the innumerable ships, vessels, 
steam boats, ferry boats, pleasure boats, canoes and 
crafts of all kinds, which are skimming the water 
in every direction, and of the forest of masts, which 
tinea the city on all sides; after enjoying for half 


an hour this animated scene—we returned in a 
hack through the busy and dirty streets, and began 
to arrange, on one of the parlour sofas, our chief 
plans for the day. 

These being settled for a jaunt to New Jersey, 
we found ourselves in about an hour, sitting at the 
ferry house on the eastern shore of the Hudson. 
The boat that was to take us across the river was 
just coming in. Its passengers and carriages were 
soon landed, and we were on board in their stead. 
There we sat in the stage, looking out on the vast 
stream of water, which was even there where we 
crossed, flowing into the ocean. We looked up 
this broad river for miles, and longed to be sailing 
up its high and wooded banks. We looked out 
upon the ocean as it stretched away before us, 
sprinkled with many a green island. Long Island 
lay in the distance. Those large round forts of 
red stone, looked as if they would stand for ages. 

I never shall forget the scene, though I cannot de¬ 
scribe it. 

It was two milesacross the Hudson, but our rapid 
boat slid over the waves in about fifteen minutes. 
Jersey City was on the opposite shore—the part of 
it through which we passed, seemed not very pleas¬ 
ant. 

Bergen on the left looked very pleasantly among 
the trees. From an eminence over which we rode, 
we had a commanding view of the country and of 
distant hills. Things begin now to look quite novel 
to a New Englander. The farm houses seem not 
so substantial as with us; they are built with high 
roofs, which give them a singular appearance. 

Presently we entered on a low tract of m'arshy 
land, and thus far in our ride the soil had seemed 
rather barren. Crossed the Hackinsack, a broad 
river—and not long after the Passaick. The land 
became more highly cultivated as we approached 
Newark. The fields and orchards looked beauti¬ 
fully ; the one in deep green, the other in full blos¬ 
som. Grain two feet high. We passed one farm 
with hedges , which I admired very much. A con¬ 
siderable part of the road was lined with trees on 
each side. 

The stage rolled on, and soon brought us into 
Newark. We rode through a great part of the 
town before reaching our hotel, which gave us a 
good idea of it. In some respects it resembles 
New Haven, having a handsome green plat in the 
middle, but it is less regularly built, and of course 
contains more variety. 

At the hotel where we stopped every thing 
looked strange and new. The rooms were large 
and airy, and evidently intended for the hot summer 
days. The house seemed fall of people—and many 
servants were in attendance. We saw several 
blacks, whom we thought might be slaves. 

After dinner we crossed the street, to call upon 
some friends. They have the charge of a school 
for young ladies. We received a very cordial 
welcome from them, with permission to visit the 
school. The building is large and of brick, with 
a spacious green yard in front. 

The principal of the school resides in the build¬ 
ing. We first visited the apartment, which is oc¬ 
cupied by the younger scholars. They were ar¬ 
ranged around the room at their desks, and ap¬ 
peared to be generally about twelve years of age. 
We heard recitations here in reading and spelling. 
We next visited the eldest division, in another 
room.* 

This apartment was carpeted, and more neatly 
finished than the last. The young ladies appeared 
about sixteen and seventeen, and attended to the 
higher branches of education. We heard no reci¬ 
tations here. A full set of very fine maps were 
arranged in this apartment, and in a manner which 
seemed quite new, and peculiarly convenient for 
frequent nse, and also for preserving the maps in 
good order. 

Mr. — walked with us to see the celebrated 
inclined plane where boats are drawn up the canal. 
From the top of this bill there was a delightful view 
of the town. 

After a hot walk we returned to our hotel, and 
soon entered upon our homeward ride again. Re¬ 


turned by the same road that we came, and reached 
New York about five o'clock, just in time to rest 
ourselves before tea. ' • 

Tomorrow we shall leave thecity to return home; 
but I will give the remainder of my adventures, if 
my readers desire them, in the next number. 

S. Lucy. 
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LITTLE CHILDREN NEGLECTED. 

In the course of a four dnys’ meeting recently 

held in the village of II-, the inquirers were 

requested to remain in the body of the bouse for 
personal conversation. After other individuals 
had retired, those indulging a hope were request¬ 
ed to take seats in pews by themselves, and sev¬ 
eral clergymen were appointed to converse with 
them, while the rest conversed with those with¬ 
out hope. In one of the pews occupied by the 
recent converts, was a little girl about five years 
old, whom the minister,having personally convers¬ 
ed with all around her, passed by, supposing she 
was there to be taken care of. When he left the 
pew, she began to weep, because, as she thought, 
he did not consider her a Christian. When the 
mother of the little girl informed the clergyman 
of bis mistake, he readily acknowledged, and with 
tears, that he had not expected the conversion of 
such little children.— [S. S. Treasury . 

Not prayed for .—A few days since, I was present 
in a Sabbath School, where a gentleman visitor, 
related the following story, as within his own 
knowledge. A little girl went home from the 
School one day, and thus addressed her Mother: 
—“Mamma, 1 don’t believe that iny Sunday School 
Teacher prays for me!”—“Why, my dear,” said 
her Mother, “what makes you think so?”—“Be¬ 
cause, Ma’, she only asks me the questions just as 
they are in the book, and never says any thing 
to me about Christ!”—Here the gentleman urged 
on Teachers the importance of prayer, and the 
necessity of teaching plainly the way of salvation 
by Jesus Christ. [Ch. Watchman . 
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TO A BOY THREE YEARS OLD. 

Come hither lo my side, my boy. 

And look up in my fare, 

That I may on thy youthful brow 
Thy future fortunes trace. 

Nay, smile not, or that dimpled cheek 
Will rob my spell of power, 

As dew-drops hide the secret worm 
That feeds upon the flower. 

Those laughing eye? would cheat me, too, 

To think thy happy lot 
Wns cast in some bright fairy land 
Where clouds and storms come not. 

And hush that little heart of thine, 

That throbs with mirth and joy— 

Dost think ’twill never feel a pain, 

My fair and happy boy ? 

But smile again—I’d rather see 
That bl ight and sunny brow 
Without a cloud to hide the joy 
That sparkled there just now. 

I would not roll that little breast 
Of one glad hour of mirth, 

To tell thee of the cares and pRins 
That visit all of earth. 

’Tis past, and all is bright again 
Upon that happy brow ; 

’Twas but a shadow of the gloom 
That dwell on mine but now. 

Go forth, and let thy merry laugh 
Ring loud upon mv ear ; 

K«*p lint thy heart its purity. 

Thy sky will still be clear. 

Go forth, hut trust not to the world— 

’Tis ever false, though fair ; 

But lift thine eyes above, my boy, 

And look for guidance there. 

MY LITTLE GIRL. 

•• My little girl sleeps on my arm all night. 

And seldom stirs, save when, with playful wile, 

I hid her rise ami put her lips to mine j 

W'hic.h in her sleep she does. And sometimes, then. 

Half muttered in her slumbers, she affirms 

Her love for me is boundless. And I take 

The little bud, and close her in my arms; 

Assure her by my action (for my lips 
Yield me no utterance (hen) that in my hdart 
She is the treasured jewel. Tenderly, r 
Hour after hour, without desire of sleep, 

I watch above that large amount of hepe. 

Until (he stars wane, and the yellow moon 
Walks forth into the night.” 
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HINDOO TRAVELLER. 


The Hindoo Traveller searching for the true Religion, and find¬ 
ing it in Christ. Illustrating Orieniml Customs and Manners. 

By Mrs. Sherwood. Published at James Loriag’s, 182 

Washington Street, Boston. 

In 1810,* Mrs. Sherwood resided in Calcutta, 
when her Christian friends there suggested the 
plan of translating Bunyan's Pilgrim's Progress 
into Hindoostaunee, for the use of such of the na¬ 
tives as were beginning to feel an interest in re¬ 
ligious subjects. But upon making the attempt, 
the style of that celebrated work, apd the manners j 
therein displayed, were found so entirely repugnant 
to the oriental taste, as to render a prosecution of 
the design inexpedient. A proposal was then made 
to Mrs. Sherwood to write a work, in imitation of 
Bunyan’s, adapted to the taste, the manners, and 
the peculiar prejudices of Hindoostaun. This little 
work is the product of their request, and was in¬ 
tended for the spiritual advantage of the natives of 
that country. It was, however, n6t published till 
her arrival in England. That it was much approved, 
is evidenced by its having passed six editions. Its 
perusal will give the reader a knowledge of Eastern 
customs, of a very curious character ;—and we are 
assured “ that many of the facts and conversations, 
introduced with relation to the persons brought for¬ 
ward in the allegory, were taken from real life.** 
(Extract.) . 

After a while, I looked again at Goonah Purist, 
and behold, he came to a place where was an in¬ 
numerable company of pilgrims, with whom he 
presently united himself. And behold, these pil¬ 
grims were, for the most part, very filthy and hate¬ 
ful in their appearance: some being without 
clothes, and others .bedaubed with mud and mire, 
which brought to my mind these words of Scripture, 
and her prophets have daubed them with untempered 
mortar . (Ezek. xxii. 28.) And, as they went along, 
they mingled in idolatrous dances and obscene cere¬ 
monies ; intoxicating themselves with spirituous 
liquors, which they drank from human skulls, ex¬ 
haling the fumes of inebriating herbs; while they 
made the air to resound with their abominable 
songs. Thus, they came, at length, into the re¬ 
cesses of that horrible wilderness, in which stands 
the City of the Wrath of God ,—a land, where was 
no grass, or green herb, or fountain of water; and 
there I beheld such sights as made my blood to 
freeze within me. In one place, a number of 


miserable creatures, aspiring to superior merit, and 
coveting the praise of men, were undergoing, and 
compelling others to endure, all manner of tor¬ 
tures : while many in a different part, wero per¬ 
forming bloody and gloomy ceremonies and obser¬ 
vances, by which the rights of the dead were vio¬ 
lated. In a certain temple, dark and foul within, 
there lay before the shrinb of some frightful idol, 
the headless trunk of a man, who had been sacri¬ 
ficed to the seuseless image : while on another out¬ 
stretched corse, before a different idol, there sat a 
devotee performing his impure devotions. Among 
the rest, I saw a man who had stood fixed in one 
posture for many revolving months, sometimes ex¬ 
posed to the burning rays and scorching winds of 
mid-day suns and sultry deserts; and, at other 
times, to the violent rains and unwholesome damps 
of the wintry season. His beard and nails were 
grown to an enormous length, his limbs were 
parched and shrivelled, and his cadaverous counte¬ 
nance was more than half hid by his matted locks, 
in which the birds of the air had built their nests. 
And not far off there appeared another, exposing 
himself to the heat of seven slow fires. 

There were others who allowed themselves the 
liberty of moving from place to place ; but each had 
some distorted limb, or some monstrous deformity. 
Many of these had their arms fixed above their 
heads, the hands of which being immoveably clasp¬ 
ed, the nails had grown through the palms. Others 
wore artificial hair reaching down to their feet, 
clotted thick with dirt, and adhering together like 
a rope ; while their bodies were smeared with ashes 
and cow-dung, which formed their only coverings. 

Some I saw suspended in the air by iron hooks 
pierced through their flesh; and others had iron 
spits passed through their tongues. Many widows 
were burning alive upon the Aineral pilesoftheir dead 
husbands ; while the crackling of the blazing piles,, 
the cries of the distressed, and the shouts of the 
multitude, added to the harsh discord of barbarous 
music, made the whole wilderness to resound. 

Then I looked after the pilgrims, and behold, 
Goonah Purist followed them, with Heeding steps, 
till the way, as they advanced, became strewed 
with human bones, whereat 1 greatly wondered. 

And now fresh companies of pilgrims, from all 
quarters, joined that to which the Pilgrim had at¬ 
tached himself; insomuch, that the multitude be¬ 
came very great. So they passed on, till they came 
to a place, which might be compared to the Valley of 
Hinnorn, where an inclosure containing twelve pa¬ 
godas became Visible, on the shore of a sullen lake ; 
at sight of which the multitude broke forth into loud 
cries of joy : and I could distinguish, in the roar of 
applause, the word, “ Jugunnalhu ! Jugunnathu !” 

Now, when the pilgrims approached the gates of 
the inclosure which contained the twelve pagodas, 
or temples, I perceived that the ground was strewed 
with bodies of the dead and dying ; the way being 
literally paved with skulls and bones bleached in 
the sun. The air also was tainted with the horrid 
effluvia of putrid and mangled carcasses, which 
wild dogs, vultures, and jackals, were devouring at 
their leisure. Moreover, I heard the loud howling 
of beasts of prey; and perceived many sharks and 
alligators approaching the shore of the lake, seek¬ 
ing their accustomed prey with wide extended jaws. 
And behold, when the multitude drew near, I saw 
many mothers cast their infhnts into the mouths oC 
these devouring monsters, while the sons and 
daughters plunged their aged parents into the lake, 
as an offering to its insatiable inhabitants. 

While I beheld these things with horror and 
amazement, behold, the great gates of the inclosure 
Wtpt thrown open, whence an enormous car, of a 


pyramidica! form, was drawn forth, ornamented 
with numerous figures of idols, the noise of whose 
many rumbling wheels was like the agitation of the 
earth, when it isdistuibed with inward convulsions. 
This was the car of Juguunathu ; and behold, the 
infatuated multitude cried out afresh when they 
saw it: some seizing the cords by which it was 
drawn, and others running to cast themselves on 
the earth before the dreadful car, by which they 
were crushed to death in an instant. 

Then I looked towards Goonah Purist, and be¬ 
hold, his companions were persuading him to cast 
himself before the car, in like manner as others had 
done; assuring him, that he would, by so doing, 
insure to himself the highest bliss inthe next world. 

Now while the poor man hesitated, and looked 
this way and that way, not knowing what to do, the 
.noise of the dreadful car every moment becoming 
louder and louder, as it approached the place where 
he stood, slowly passing through the crowd, which 
opened before it to the right and left; suddenly a 
voice was heard speaking with authority :—“ Cease, 
ye idolaters; your couch shall be in hell, and over 
you shall be coverings of fire.*’ ( Koraun , chap, vii.) 
And behold, a band of men appeared, with turbans 
on their heads, clothed in green, and armed with 
sharp and fiery swords : and on,the blades of their 
swords was engraven the word Persecution. Their 
banner was the moon in her increase ; and the 
motto upon it was, M There is one God , andMahom - 
med is his Prophet** At sight of these, the whole 
multitude of pilgrims fled, and took shelter within 
the walls of their pagodas. But Goonah Purist was 
unable to escape, by reason of his iron sandals : so 
he remained alone with the armed band, to wit, the 
followers of the prophet Mahommed ; yet coul! they 
not heal him , nor cure him of his wound. (Hosea 
v. 13.)_ 


NARRATIVE. 


POWER OF THE SCRIPTURES. 

“The following paper,” says the editor of the 
Philadelphian, M was put into my hand' by Mrs. 
Snowden at least ten years ago, with the permission 
to make it public after her decease. The Mr. 

G-I-, of whose remarkable conversion she 

wrote, is still living; and has, ever since the 
change took place, which is here described, evinced 
the power of godliness by his holy conduct. He is 
a sound divine, and a devoted Christian, who calmly 
waits in natural darkness, but in spiritual light, 
44 for the redemption of the just. 11 

Rev. and Dear Sir, —I shall now endeavor to 
fulfil the promise made to you, some time ago, by 
giving such information as is within my recollection, 
respecting the case of Mr. G-I-> 

That gentleman is a native of Philadelphia, has 
received a classical education, and with it every 
indulgence That a father’s partiality could bestow. 
Brought up in the gay world, it is to be feared 
there was little attention paid to his immortal inte¬ 
rests. After spending the time necessary to acquire 
a knowledge of the mercantile business, he left 
this city for the West Indies ; was there successful 
in business : and being in circumstances to gratify 
his inclinations, visited England, and in London 
throwing off every restraint, indulged himself in all 
the amusements and levities of that gay metropolis. 

Returning to America, he entered into business 
in the State of Virginia. There he resided some 
time, when it pleased the Lord to deprive him of 
his sight; an affliction looked .upon by him at that 
time as insupportable ; for he saw not the hjand 
whence it came; but after he was made sensible 
that he was a brand snatched from jhe burning, I 
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YOUTH*S COMPANION. 


have heard him often bless the chastisement as the 
chastisement of a Father. 

Mr. I—«— had weak eyes from a child, but his 
blindness came on him suddenly. Finding no re¬ 
lief from the physicians where he resided, he left 
Virginia for Philadelphia; and upon the applica¬ 
tion of his friends, he and his servant were received 
into my house as boarders. I found him a man of 
strong passions, impatient under sufferings, not 
willing to submit to restraint of any kind. 

When the physicians of the city werfc consulted, 
they gave his friends no hopes of his recovering 
his eye-sight. Him they soothed with the promise 
of a farther consideration of his case. 

A few weeks after his coming to my house, a 
gentleman much celebrated as an oculist, arrived 

in the city. Mr. I-applied to him : he did not 

tell him that this was an incurable case, but that 
he would see him again. He bore this very im¬ 
patiently, observing to me that life was become an 
intolerable burden ; but that this was a consolation, 
that he had it in his power at any time to lay it 
down. It was but to increase the quantity of opium, 
(he was in the habit of taking opium,) and all his 
sufferings would be ended. He would see the doc¬ 
tor once more, and if he found there was no hopes 
of the recovery of his sight, he would certainly put 
his purpose into execution. 

I remonstrated with him on the impropriety of 
his behaviour, alleging that he had no more right 
to take away his own life than he had the life of 
his neighbor; and asked him whether he had con¬ 
sidered the consequences of rushing uncalled into 
the presence of his Maker. He said that he had 
considered it well ; and advocated his opinions on 
this principle, that he was by a merciful God placed 
on this earth to enjoy the good things of this life, 
as far as it was in his power honestly to obtain 
them ; that the duties required of him, were to be 
as useful to his friends in particular, and society at 
large, as his circumstances would admit of; that by 
losing his sight, he should no longer enjoy any hap¬ 
piness here; would become a burden to his friends, 

^ and could be of no use in the world. The purposes 
for which life was given him were now defeated, of 
course there could be no impropriety in lay ing it dowa. 

I made some remarks on what he advanced as 
his sentiments, and to strengthen what I said, 
quoted some passages of Scripture. He treated' 
what I said, in a very light manner, spoke of the 
Bible as the work of man, contrived to keep the 
vulgar in ignorance, with many other observations 
common to men of deistical principles. I then in¬ 
quired if he had ever read the Bible. He frankly 
acknowledged that he had not since he left school. 
I then asked if he had not read the works of those 
who were opposed to the Scriptures.—He allowed 
that he had read many works of that kind. If so, 
I observed he must have formed his opinion of the 
book, from its avowed enemies. Was this a fair 
way of proceeding? Was it just? I think you 
would not act thus uncandidly with the writings of 
authors whom you had heard spoken against. 

This book, you acknowledge, you have not read 
since you were a boy. All that you know about it, 
you have from the enemies of the Christian religion. 
Taking these things into consideration, I hope, sir, 
you will not again speak against the Bible, as it is 
a book you have never read since you were capable 
of forming a judgment of its contents. He apolo¬ 
gized for what he had said, in a very handsome 
manner; acknowledged that he was wrong in 
speaking as he had ; and expressed a wish to have 
it read to him. 

This I declined ; and gave my reasons for so 
doing; which were, that a man thus prejudiced, 
was not likely to profit by the reading of it. He 
would most probably cavil at, and perhaps ridicule, 
many parts of it; in so doing he would wound my 
feelings, without benefiting himself, for I consider 
it the word of God ; and my hopes of salvation 
rested on the truths contained in it. He then as¬ 
sured me on the word of a gentleman, if I would 
read it to him, that whatever his opinions might be 
#n bearing it read, he would carefully avoid saying 


any thing that might have the least tendency to 
wound my feelings or give offence. 

There was an earnestness in his manner of ad¬ 
dressing me which satisfied my mind that 1 he was 
desirous of having it read to him, and the next day 
was fixed upon to begin with the reading of it. I 
believe he waited impatiently for the hour appoint¬ 
ed, for no sooner did it arrive than he sent for me. 

I observed to him before we began, that as in the 
New Testament he would find the fulfilment of the 
promises of the Saviour, I would point those 
promises out as often as they occurred to me whilst 
reading the Old Testament, and which it would be 
necessary for him to take notice of as we proceeded. 
We began with the first chapter of Genesis. Before 
we had finished, he stopped me to express his ad¬ 
miration of the language ; observing, it was sublime 
beyond any thing he had ever read. All attention 
while I was reading, he regretted very much when 
l was under the necessity of leaving off. 

I believe it was on. the second day of my reading 
to him that he cryed out, “ What a wretch am I, 
to have spoken against such a book! a book that 
I had never read so as to know any thing of its 
contents I 11 

I went on reading to him for a few days, accord¬ 
ing to the plan laid down, which was to read one 
hour every day, when the distress of his mind in¬ 
creased greatly. 

I heard now no more of a second visit to the 
doctor; no complaint, no murinering, on the ac¬ 
count of loss of sight. He saw the hand of God in 
this dispensation of Providence, and would often 
say it was less, far less than he deserved. 1 now 
called upon some of my religious friends to converse 
with him, and assist me in reading to him, as my 
family duties prevented my being with him as 
much as I could wish. About this time several 
religious works were occasionally read to him; 
amongst which were Boston’s Fourfold State, New¬ 
ton’s Works, and Hervey’s Dialogues. The de¬ 
scriptive parts of the last mentioned work he would 
frequently request me to pass over. His desire to 
hear of the doctrines of free grace was so great, 
that he had not patience to attend to any thing, 
however elegant, where it had not a tendency to 
throw light upon a subject that lay nearest his heart. 
He now neglected no opportunity of hearing the 
word of God, attending sermon on Sabbaths, and 
weekly societies as often as it was in his power. 
His natural disposition, as might beexpected, would 
sometimes get the better of the good resolutions he 
had formed, thus betraying him into a fretfulness 
that was trouo/esome to his friends; and the cause 
of much uneasiness to himself. Often on these oc¬ 
casions I have heard him lament over a sinful na¬ 
ture; accusing himself of ingratitude to that God, 
who had stopped him in the career of vice; and by 
depriving him of the light of day, and enlightened 
his mind, so as to enable him to receive the truths 
contained in his blessed word. I do not at present, 
recollect how long he staid with me, but I think it 
was something less than a year. It was then 
thought advisable by his friends to place him in the 
country, and boarding was taking for him in the 

neighborhood of Mr.-, of A-. Yours, &c. 

Ann Snowden. 


OBZTVA&Y. 


RACHEL CARROLL STEELE. 

A few weeks since, the Charleston Observer gave a brief 
obituary notice of the recent decease of this pleasing 
child. Some facts in the case are thus related in tne same 
paper of July 2d. respecting her last illness. We hope 
they may deeply impress the minds of our young readers. 

Rachel was the only daughter of her parents. 
She had three brothers, two older and one young¬ 
er than herself, towards whom she manifested 
that tender affection, to the last, which constitutes 
the chief felicity of a family circle, and which 
should ever subsist between those who are so 
nearly related to each other. As she was only 
in her seventh year, when she was summoned to 
her account, it must, of course be expected that 
she “ spake as a child,” that she “ understood as 
a child,” and that she “ thought as a child”—Yet 
there appeared to be more evidence of maturity 


of judgment, and reflection, than could have been 
anticipated in one of so tender an age. To the 
care which was bestowed upon her early educa¬ 
tion, and particularly to the instructions of an 
aunt, who spent a portion of every day, and es¬ 
pecially the closing day of the week, in her school, 
in imparting to her little charge the truths of the 
Bible, must be attributed the instrumental cause of 
those deep and clear religious impressions which 
she manifested in the closing scene of her life. 

Her disease, at its commencement, was very vio¬ 
lent, and continued so with but little abatement 
until it terminated in death, on the 18th day. On 
the third or fourth day, her mother overheard her 
saying to herself u I am going—going, yes, forev¬ 
er !” “ Going, where my daughter ?” “ Going 
from you, dear mamma, forever.” As no cause of 
very serious alarm was then apprehended, her 
mother replied, “ Nq, my daughter, you are not 
going from me, you’re not so sick.” “ Yes,” she 
said, “ 1 am going to meet my Maker.” In order 
to persuade her to take her medicine, her mother 
called her a good child . “ Ah, no, no,” she an¬ 
swered, “l am not good—my heart is full of sin.” 

A few days afterwards, she asked her mother, 
when she thought the hour would come for her 
to die.—“ I don’t know, my daughter—God alone, 
can tell.” “Ah,” she replied, “I long for the 
time—I shall then be free from all my pains—Ah, 
you don’t know what are my sufferings. My sin¬ 
ful heart, it beats so; only feel it. Ma’, it longs 
to fly above, and dwell with its Saviour.” The 
next day, her Father offered her medicine, which 
she declined taking, under the full impression 
that it would do her no good. “Take it,” it-was 
said, “ for your Father, your dear Father.” “ I 
have,” she says, “another Father above, who can 
never die—He alone can do me good—*tis too 
late—I shall soon leave you all—and I hope to 
meet you all in heaven above. I pray for you to 
go there, but I can’t take you there. Be good, and 
pray to God through our Saviour, and he wilt 
take you there. Pray for me, Pa.” Soon after, 
in reply to a remark,she said, “You can do me 
no good ; pray for me; and if you will not pray 
for me, 1 will pray for you.” With this, she rais¬ 
ed her hands and offered up a pathetic prayer, 
and then repeated a hymn which she had commit¬ 
ted to memory. When she had finished, she 
faintly said, “I long to be in heaven—There I 
shall see my Maker’s face, and rest my head up¬ 
on my Saviour’s breast—I’ll clasp my hands, and 
sing my hymns, and praise my God, and the Bi¬ 
ble shall be my pillow.” As she spoke, tears roll¬ 
ed down her cheeks, and then with her eyes lift¬ 
ed to heaven, she said, “ Oh ! how my heart beats, 

I long to go.” “ But would you go and leave your 
Pa* and your Ma*?” her Mother asked—“Don’t 
speak so, Ma,” she replied. She then gave her 
right hand to her Father, and put her left around 
her Mother’s neck, and said, “God bless you 
Father, Qod bless you Mother—l shall soon go. 
Oh! how kind and good is my Redeemer; good 
to me in my pain, to help me.” In this manper 
she continued conversing nearly an hour. Soon 
after, she pointed, first above t and said, “ When I 
look up there:” and then, below, and said, “When 
I look down there, down, down, down there, O 
how I feel—1 long to go above.” This, accom¬ 
panied with the action and the look, expressed far 
more than pen can describe. 

Thus, until the close of life, she asked the 
prayers of others, and she prayed for herself—She 
seemed to have a clear view of the sinfulness of 
the heart—She looked to God, through the great 
atoning sacrifice, for forgiveness—She expressed 
a hope of acceptance with Christ—She longed to 
be with Him—She rejoiced in prospect of a glo¬ 
rious immortality—And at last she sweetly re¬ 
signed her spirit into the hands of her Maker. 

This sketch, to those who witnessed the scene, 
will, we are sensible, afford but a faint emblem of 
the reality. Yet it is given with the hope that it 
may be blest in urging some Instructers of chil¬ 
dren to greater faithfulness, and in turning the 
thoughts of some who are young to the concerns 
of eternity. And let those parents who read it, 
inquire what duty is demanded of them; and let 
them learn the importance of training up their 
children in the nurture and admonition of the 
Lord. o. 

HEAVEN.—A litile child when dying, wu asked where it 
was going 1 “ To Heaven,” said the child. "And what inakas 
you wish to he there V * said one. “ Because Christ is there,” 
replied the child. But, said a friend, «« what if Christ should 
leave Heaven 1” “ Well,” said the child, “ I will go with him.” 
—Does not such a child, to use the language of prophecy, die a 
hundred yean old ? [Juvtnilt Omx. 
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HOBALIT7. 


PATTY PARSONS AND THE PLUM CAKE. 

[Concluded.] 

When Patty arrived at her grandmother’s cot¬ 
tage, the old lady was reading the account given 
in the Bible of the Prodigal Son. She told Patty 
to sit down until she had finished reading it, and 
afterwards took occasion to point out to her how 
much sorrow and affliction are brought on us by 
wandering from the ways of God, our heavenly 
Father; and how much peace is procured by the 
confessiou of our sins in a spirit of contrition. 
4 * The poor prodigal,” said she, 44 was sorely tried, 
so long as he lived in a state of siu, and remained 
absent from his father’s house; but when he came 
to his father, he fell on his neck and kissed him, 
and killed the fattccj calf, and rejoiced over him, 
saying, 4 My son was dead and is alive again, he 
was lost and is found.* If ever my dear Patty 
should be sensible that she has done wrong, I hope 
that she will be quick to acknowledge it, and to 
seek for pardon; for until there be pardon, there 
will be no peace.” 

When the old lady had examined the contents of 
the basket, things were in a bad state, but seeing 
that Patty looked pale, she thought that perhaps 
the poor child was frightened on account of break¬ 
ing the eggs, so she said but little. Patty took the 
first opportunity of setting off home again ; for what 
her grandmother had said about the Prodigal Son, 
went to her very heart; yet still she could not make 
up her mind to own her fault. 

Sinner, 44 be sure your sin will find you out;” 
and you may be sure also, that 14 there is no peace 
to the wicked.” When Patty had left the cottage 
of her grandmother, she felt a little relieved from 
her fears, but they soon came upon her afresh; for 
her mother, thinking her absent longer than ne¬ 
cessary, had set off to see after her. Patty in her 
confusion, had dropped the note as she went to her 
grandmother’s at the very spot where she hid the 
cake, and her mother had just picked up the note j 
from the pathway when she met her. ‘‘Patty! Patty!” 
said she, 44 where have you been ? and how could 
you lose this note, which l placed at the very bot¬ 
tom of the basket ?” Patty was just going to add 
to her other faults, by telling an untruth, but a 
little black dog, which had for some time been 
picking up the crumbs that lay on the ground, crept 
into the hedge, and began to smell about; after 
which, wagging his tail for joy he brought out the 
plum-cake, and began to eat it before them. The 
note, the plum-cake, and the confusion of poor 
Patty, told the whole tale, and a sad tale it was. 

I cannot tell whether Patty felt more from shame 
and disgrace, than her mother did on account of 
the bad conduct of her little girl.—Patty was taken 
back to the cottage of her grandmother, where she 
fell on her knees, hid her face, and burst into tears. 
While Patty sobbed aloud, her mother and grand¬ 
mother rebuked her ; and I have reason to believe 
that Patty will never forget that day. It pleased 
God of his goodness to dispose her mind, ever after, | 
to be quick in the confession of her faults; thus 
she spared herself and her dearest friends much 
affliction, and lived a lowly follower of our Lord 
Jesus Christ, through whose abundant mercy alone, 
she hoped to obtain pardon for every sin, and to be 
made a partaker of everlasting life. 

Children ! you may be tempted by many things 
to commit sin ; learn from this account the benefit 
of confessing your fault at first; and whenever 
you are placed in circumstances of temptation, call 
to mind Patty Parsons and the plum-cake. 


RSLZOZOV. 


A CASE OF CONVERSION. 

Deacon B. was a man of years and much ex¬ 
perience in the things of Christ. He had acquired ; 
such an insight into character, and such skill in ; 
detecting the operations of the mind under the! 
truth, as very seldom to mistake in his treatment of I 
awakened persons. 1 


On one occasion, which will now be related, he 
ascertained that a young woman of his acquain¬ 
tance had, a short time previously, evinced some 
conviction of sin. He called on her, and found 
that her concern of mind was wearing off. He at 
once perceived the state of her case, and took his 
course accordingly. He knew she had been edu¬ 
cated in a Christian family, and had been the sub¬ 
ject of a gentle and long protracted seriousness. 
During this loug seriousness, she had had great 
light in the understanding, and now that she had, 
within a few days, been brought to a deeper anxiety 
than ever, Deacon B. felt that should her concern 
subside, she would in all probability grieve away 
the Holy Spirit for ever. What was to be done? 
He felt his impotence, and lifting up his heart fo 
God for that influence which alone can make the 
truth effectual, he resolved, as the case was one'of 
great peril, and an immortal soul probably in the 
crisis of its destiny, lie would use extraordinary 
means for its recovery. He sat down by her side, 
and told her his views of her condition. But when 
he urged her to surrender her heart to the Lord 
Jesus, she was unwilling to do it yet; she wished 
to put it off still longer. He entreated ; he urged 
the command of God—the joys of heaven, and the 
pains of hell—still she repulsed him, and ran 
through the whole circle of cavillings about inabil¬ 
ity, election, Adam’s sin, &c.; but it was evident 
to the discerning mind of Deacon B. that it was 
only the device of an unreconciled heart, to put off 
the work of immediate compliance with the com¬ 
mand of Christ. 

Here then was the awful struggle. On the one 
hand, the Holy Spirit was spreading truth before 
the mind, and flashing conviction upon the con¬ 
science, through the instrumentality of this good 
man; and on the other, a worm o( the dust was 
engaged in resisting with desperate strife every mo¬ 
tion that would lead to submission. It was enough 
to make the heart of piety tremble to see the con¬ 
flict, knowing how much might depend on the issue. 
Deacon B. now took her by the hand, his eyes 
streaming with tears of pious compassion, and told 
her, in a few brief sentences, the state of her case— 
her guilt, as a rebel against God—a slighter of the 
Saviour—a resister of the Holy Ghost. He de¬ 
monstrated the preciousness of the present moment, 
and urged her to cast away the weapons of her re¬ 
bellion. She wept, but remained unchanged in 
her determination. At length, he took a seat by 
her side, and, raising his venerable form erect, and 
throwing all the decision of his soul into his voice, 
he said, 44 depend upon it, 1 am determined not to 
leave you, till you make up your mind to be either 
for God, or against him.” Then recapitulating 
the urgent motives of the gospel, and the peril,of 
her case, he poured a torrent of truth and persua¬ 
sion upon her soul, until she fell upon her knees, 
and exclaimed, 44 Lord\ save me or I perish ! I give 
myself up to thee % do with me as seemeth good in 
thy sight/ 9 

The event proved that it was a genuine prostra¬ 
tion of soul at the feet of Divine authority and love. 
Had Deacon B. been easily put off, or his zeal 
grown weary with the resistance of this sinner, 
what reason is there to fear that the termination 
would have been fatal to her eternal interest! 
_ Ptutor's Journal, ! 


TBS znjRSBIY. 


THE BUSY BEE. 

(Published by the American Sunday School Union.) 

One afternoon, at tea, the lady said to the little 
girls, 44 To-morrow will be my birth day, and I 
mean to give you a feast, in which I intended to 
consult the taste of each of you.” 

The little girls said they were very glad to hear 
it, and the lady told them to come the next eve¬ 
ning into her dressing room, where she said the 
feast would be set out. 

When Fanny and Jane came, at the hour which 
the lady had fixed upon, to the dressing room, 
they found their mother sitting reading by the fire, 
and two little roqnd tables were placed ip the mid¬ 


dle of the room. One of these tables was covered 
with a neat white napkin and a little dessert set 
out upon it in doll’s dishes, made of white china 
with blue edges. There were four little dishes on 
this table : one contained an orange, another a few 
yellow apples, another a roasted apple, and a fourth 
a few biscuits; and in the middle was a little cov¬ 
ered china cup, made in the shape of a bee-hive, 
which contained honey in the honey-comb. 

The little girls had scarcely time to examine this 
table, so neatly laid out, before their eyes were 
caught by the other table, which was set out in a 
manner so strange, that they stood still with surprise, 
and were not able to move. This second table was 
covered with straw instead of a table cloth, and 
instead of dishes, there was a great empty wooden 
bowl. 

The lady got up when the little girls came in, 
and, drawing her chair between the two tables, 
she said, 44 Come, Fanny ; come, Jane; come aud 
enjoy yourselves I have been trying to make a 
feast suitable to the taste of each of you.” She 
then pointed to the table neatly set out with china 
and fine linen, and invited Jane to seat herself at 
it, and directed Fanny to place herself by the other 
table. 

The little girls did as they were bid ; but they 
were so surprised, that neither of them could say 
one word. 

44 And now,” said the lady, as soon as they were 
seated, 44 1 will divide the feast.” So saying she 
began to peel the oranges, pare the apples, take 
the roasted apple out of its skin, and pour the 
honey from the comb. And, as she went on doing 
these things, she threw the rind of the orange, the 
parings of the apple, and the other refuse of the 
feast, into the wooden bowl, while she placed the 
the best parts again on the dishes before Jane. 
When all this was done she invited the children to 
begin to eat. 

The lady was obliged to repeat her invitation 
two or three times before the children moved ; at 
last Jane, looking at Fanny, said, 44 What shalM 
send you, Fanny ?” 

44 Not any thing from your table,” answered the 
lady. 44 She has got her share served up in a man¬ 
ner which she cannot but like; so, pray, do not 
trouble yourself about her, but begin to eat and 
enjoy yourself.” 

The tears came into Jane’s eyes, when she heard 
these words, and Fanny looked very red, and, at 
last, broke out into a violent fit of crying. 

44 What do you cry for?” said the lady. 14 1 
know that you heartily love, and have for a long 
time sought after every thing that is hurtful, filthy, 
and bad; and, like a prg, you have delighted in 
wallowing in mire. I therefore am resolved to in¬ 
dulge you. As you love what is filthy, you shall 
enjoy it, and shall be treated like a pig.” 

Fanny looked very much ashamed; and throw¬ 
ing herself on her knees before her mother, begged 
her to forgive her, and promised that she would 
never again seek after wickedness, and delight in 
it, as she had done. 

44 Fanny,” said the lady, 44 it is very easy for lit¬ 
tle girls to make fine promises, and to say, 4 1 will 
be good,’ and, 4 1 am sorry I have behaved ill.' 
But I am not a person who can be satisfied with 
words, any more than you can be with orange-peel 
and skins of apples. I must have deeds, not words. 
Turn away from your sins, and call upon your God 
I to help you to repent of your past evil life. If yon 
I do not wish to partake of the portion of dogs and - 
! swine and unclean creatures in the world to come, 
you must learn to hate sin in this present world.” 
j The lady then, seeing that Fanny's tears and 
j cries made Jane so uneasy that she could not enjoy 
her f?ast, sent Fanny oot of the room, saying, 44 F 
hope when my birth-day comes again, that I shall 
have two Busy Bees to eat my honey instead of one.” 

I am happy to say, that this day was the begin¬ 
ning of better things to Fanny ; for, she at once 
forsook her evil habits, and, with God’s blessing 
upon her endeavours, and the care of the good lady, 
she so far overcame her faults, as to be allowed, 
by the next birth-day, to feast with little Jane* 
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NATURAL HISTORY. 

THETM PRISON ED MOUSE. 

One of my boys caught a mouse in school, a few 
days ago, and directly marched up to me with his 
prisoner. I set about drawing it that same eve¬ 
ning ; and all the while the pantings of its little 
heart showed it to be in the most extreme agonies 
of fear. I had intended to kill it, in order to fix it 
in the claws of a stuffed owl; but, happening to 
spill a few drops of water near were it was tied, it 
lapped it up with such eagerness, and looked in 
my face with such an eye of supplicating terror, as 
perfectly overcame me. I immediately untied it, 
and restored it to life and liberty. The agonies of 
a prisoner at the stake, while the fire and instru¬ 
ments of torment are preparing, could not have 
been more severe than the sufferings of that poor 
mouse ; and, insignificant as the object was, I felt 
at that moment the sweet sensations that mercy 
leaves on the mind .when she triumphs over cruely. 

IVihon’t American Ornithology. 

BATTLE OF BIRDS. 

A gentleman, a few doors from us, relates the 
following:—A son of his, in the early part bf the 
season, put up a cage in his garden, intended for 
the blue-bird. Soon after it was completed, a pair 
of wrens paid it a visit and being pleased with the 
tenement, took possession and commenced building 
, a ne^t. Before, however, the nest was completed, a 
pair of blue-birds arrived, laid claim to the cage, 
and after a hard battle succeeded in ousting the 
wrens and forthwith completed a nest on a plan of 
their own. But the male wren was a bird of spirit, 
and not disposed to submit tamely to the injury. 
Some days after, watching his opportunity when 
his antagonist was away he entered the cage, and 
commenced rolling the eggs out of the nest. He 
had thrown out but one, when the blue-bird dis¬ 
covered him, and with loud cries, made an imme¬ 
diate attaek. The wren sought safety in a neigh- 
• boring currant bush, and by his activity in dodging 
about among the branches and on the ground, suc¬ 
ceeded in eluding his enraged adversary. The 
blue-bird gave up the chase, and returned to ex¬ 
amine the condition of his nest. The egg had 
luckily fallen on a soft bed, and was not broken. 
After a careful examination, he took it in his claws 
and returned it safely to the nest. CatskiU Recorder . 


BDZTORXAL. 


DELIRIUM TREMENS. 

£ConJta«t«rf.} 

The soperintendant led roe along a spacious 
passage way, extending through a long wing of the 
building. On each side of this passage, there were 
doors leading to small apartments, occupied by 
the inmates. Some of these inmates were aged 
and infirm,—others weak and exhausted through 
long continued sickness,—and in the entry itself, 
was an old sailor, I believe, sitting in a chair which 
was fixed on wheels, in such a manner that he 
could trundle himself about in it wherever he 
pleased. His feet had been frozen, or injured in 
some other way, so that he could not walk. 

At the end of this long passage way was a room, 
a little larger than the others, called the Hospital. 
It contained several beds, on which were lying 
several wretched men just recovering from the 
attacks of delirium tremens. One was in too shock¬ 
ing * condition, to be described. We could not 
bear to look upon him, he seemed to be in such a 
state of suffer ing. 

The superintendent then led me to a corner of 
the room where a young man was sitting up in the 
bed. He had a frank and pleasant looking coun¬ 
tenance though be seemed weak. 

“ This young man,” said he, as we approached 
the bed, “ has been very sick, but he is now almost 
well. He will soon be out again.” 

“Have you suffered much pain,” said I. 

“ Yes sir,” he replied, shaking his head; “ I 
have had a very hard time of it 

“ Bo you think now,” asked the superintend* 


ant, “ that you will, when you get out again, have 
strength to resist the temptation to drink ?” 

“ Yes,” said he, “ I think I shall.” 

“ But you will have a great many opportunities, 
—and strong temptations; I atn alYaid you will 
find it difficult to persevere in refusing to comply.” 

“ No,” said he, “I have suffered too much here, 
to take to drinking again.” 

“ How long have you been in the habit of dr ink¬ 
ing T” I asked. 

“1 have not drank much until this summer. I 
began gradually—taking only a little at first—but 
this summer I have drank a great deal more.” 

After a little farther conversation we left him. I 
could not help thinking as I went away, how many 
other persons there probably are, just commencing 
the course, which will lead them by degrees to the 
condition from which this poor man was about to 
escape ;—the condition of a degraded and misera¬ 
ble victim of delirium tremens, in a Poor House. 

“Do you think,” said I to the superintendent, 
“that he will keep his resolutions?” 

“ No,” said he, “ there is very little probability 
of it. When such a man comes out into the world, 
and finds shops for selling liquors all around him, 
he will not resist the temptation. There is very 
little doubt that he will yield, and again, in a few 
months, come here, raving in delirium tremens .” 

As I walked home I could not help rejoicing, 
that it was not my business to make or to seU ardent 
spirits. —QO©— 

SKETCHES FROM A JOURNAL. 

(Continued.) 

Leaving New York. Passage to Providence. Arrival at home. 

Friday morning, May 14. Walked Hip Broadway 
ashopping. Purchased some keepsakes for friends 
at home. Being somewhat fatigued with our walk, 
we at one o’clock stepped into a confectioners, to 
take somie refreshments. We were directed through 
the shop, into an inner and more retired room. 
This room was long and narrow. It was lined on 
both sides with marble tables, each one large 
enough to accommodate four persons. Straw set¬ 
tees were placed on both sides of these tables. 
The walls were entirely covered with mirrors, so 
as to multiply every thing in the room, in a most 
curious and almost infinite manner. There was a 
carpet upon the floor. Servants in their white 
aprons were in attendance ready to help you to 
whatever you could desire. One young girl was 
constantly occupied in drawing mead. We regaled 
here upon an ice cream most deliciously, and went 
into the street again, quite refreshed and prepared 
for farther rambles. 

Called next with brother upon an old friend, 
whom I had not seen for many years. Found her 
in the midst of her little family. The meeting this 
friends, brought to mind a great many sad recollec¬ 
tions, of by^gone days and pleasures. After spend¬ 
ing an hour with her in looking back, upon “ the 
wake of life,” and comparing our respective paths 
since they first diverged from each other, 1 arose 
and with a dash of melancholy, bade her a good-bye j 
and returned to pack my trunk, and make prepa¬ 
rations for my departure. Our boat was the Benja¬ 
min Franklin. We went on board at half past four 
o’clock, and received calls from several friends be¬ 
fore sailing. At five o'clock the signal bell was 
struck and we departed. 

Our passengers were numerous, and apparently 
very agreeable. With some of them we were pre¬ 
viously acquainted ; this circumstance added much 
to our enjoyment. Had a pleasant sail op East 
river and through the Gate—as it was only about 
six o’clock in the evening, we were enabled to see 
the various country seats very distinctly. As we 
came out farther into the open sound, it began to 
grow dark, and we were summoned to tbe supper 
table. Nearly one hundred sat dowo to supper. 
The scene was very animating—the dining cabin 
was handsomely lighted—and all was bustle and 
aetivity. The ladies took tea in their bonnets, as 
is usual when travelling. 

After tea our party repaired to a sort of awning on 
deck, and began to sing in low tones for our own 
amusement. Others, however, soon came in to join 


us, and by degrees the chairs, and people to occupy 
them, began pouring in so fast, that at last we had 
quite a large party assembled. Some clergymen 
joined us; and after singing about half an hour, it 
was proposed that we should ask the captain’s per¬ 
mission to close the evening with devotional exer¬ 
cises. Permission was granted—the information 
was circulated, and quite a party assembled again 
for that purpose. The exercise was interesting and 
pleasant—all then retired to rest. 

When I awoke the next morning, we were sail¬ 
ing through a dense fog. The boat entered it soon 
after sunrise, and did not leave it until about ten 
o’clock. I think we were in some danger, and 
were twice near running upon the rocks and land 
—so near, that they were obliged to stop the boat 
instantly, and then go back again. J realize more 
of our danger, since hearing that on the very next 
night, which was a bright moonlight, a steam boat 
sailing along over the same water, was sunk, by 
another boat running against her. Two lives were 
lost. Thus we were graciously preserved by a 
kind Providence, while others were suffered to go 
down into the deep. 

The fog prevented us from seeing Newport where 
| we stopped to land passengers, but the country be¬ 
gan to open upon us just before we reached Provi¬ 
dence. I did not see any thing particularly inte¬ 
resting in Rhode Island—though we passed through 
it so rapidly, that I could hardly judge fairly. At 
Providence we stepped from the steam boat into 
the stage, and were driven immediately on. Saw 
the colleges at a distance. 

The vicinity of Boston began to betray itself, by 
the beautiful country seats which again reappeared. 
Entered through Roxbury and a part of Dorchester 
—rattled over the neck, and after leaving our pas¬ 
sengers one after another, at their respective 
homes, we were set down at the door of our own 
quiet dwelling. The dispersed family hadgathered 
again to receive us, and the next hour found us 
surrounding the tea table, relating to each other 
our various adventures. From our little travels we 
had gained much enjoyment, and some useful infor¬ 
mation ; we had also gleaned from them the golden 
feeling, that there is no place so pleasant, as 
“ Home—sweet Home.” S. Lucy. 

AXIOMS. 

To inure young persons to bear patiently small 
injuries, is a capital branch of education ; nothing 
tends more effectually to secure them against great 
injuries. 

A man who gives his children habits of truth, in¬ 
dustry, and frugality, provides for them better than 
by giving them a stock of money. 


POETRY. 


For the Youth 9 $ Companion. 
A VISION. 

Methought I shook mortality aside. 

And looked a glance in heaven;—I saw the host 
Of perfect ones in Christ surround the throne 
Immaculate and pure, and pour their praise 
And adoration to the great Hi^h Priest 
Who had redeemed them by his blood. So full 
And perfect were their notes of praise, it doth 
Surpass all language to express—and my 
Whole soul seemed ravished with untold delight. 

But when amid the happy throng I saw 
The child who oft doth meet in Sabbath School 
To hear from mv unworthy lips the truths 
Of God, I sunk beneath the gush of joy ; 

Was lost in the fruition of the blest. 

Portland. ■ D. C. C. 

ADVICE FROM A BEE. 

Pretty bee, pray tell rap why. 

That from flower to flower you fly, 

Calling tweets the live long day. 

Never leaving off to play l— 

Little child, I’ll tell you why, 

Thus from flower to flower I fly. 

Let the cause thy thoughts engage. 

From thy youth to riper age. 

Summer flowers will soon be o’er, 

Winter comes, they bloom no more ; 

Fioest days will soon be past. 

Brightest suns will set at last. 

Little child, now learn of me, 

Let thy youth the seed-time be ; 

And when wintry age shall come. 

Richly bear thy harvest home. Children^ Friend . 
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PILGRIM OF INDIA. 


The Pilgrim of India on his Journey to Mount Zion. Relating 
the singular persons he met on his way, and the remarkable 
adventures of his happy progress. The whole Exhibiting 
Traits of Hindoo Character. By Mrs. Sherwood. Published 
at James Loring’s, 132 Washington Street, Boston. 

(Extract.) 

Now, as they approached, they met many per¬ 
sons taking the morning air under the city walls— 
horsemen, curvetting and prancing; carriages, 
with gaudy trappings and jingling bells, rattling 
over the stony ground ; elephants, with glittering 
towers, in which the great men of the city went 
abroad in state, followed and preceded by their 
slaves; carts, heavy laden, whose creaking wheels 
grated harshly on their dry axles ; and foot passen¬ 
gers, in groups, crowding and jostling each other 
as they passed. And behold, as the pilgrims came 
nearer and nearer the city, the crowd became 
thicker, and the noise was more tumultuous ; the 
people beginning in the meanwhile to remark the 
pilgrim’s habits, and to whisper, and stare, and 
gather round them. The little naked children more 
especially began to make sport of them, dancing 
before them and behind them, winking and mock¬ 
ing at them with shameless countenances. And 
now the pilgrims, having passed the first and second 
gateways, were come into one of the main streets. 
This street was narrow, the houses high, and with¬ 
out any windows to the streets, the lower part of 
them being occupied by open shops, wherein were 
displayed all manner of riches : clothes embroi¬ 
dered with gold and silver, scarlet, and blue, and 
y e ]I ow —jewels of silver and gold, and precious 
stones—all manner of rich furniture and gaudy 
wares—toys and trappings of every kind—shawls 
and girdles, curiously wrought—glittering shoes, 
and caps—vessels of brass, of gold, and of silver, 
piled up in heaps—sweetmeats and fruits, and fra¬ 
grant waters, and sweet liquors—in short, every 
thing that was curious or precious in the stores of 
nature or art was to be seen here in vast abun¬ 
dance. The streets themselves were filled with 
traffickers, each with his basket of wares—Mussul- 
matins, with their great mushtachios, and turbans, 
and muslin garments, some on foot, some on horse¬ 
back, and some in palanquins — Bramhuns, with 
hare heads and sanctified aspects —religious men¬ 
dicants, bedaubed with mud and mire, their matted 
locks spreading over their bare backs—women, 
with painted eyelids, bracelets, ear-rings, and nose- 
jewels, mincing as they walked, their ornaments 
tinkling on their ancles, affectedly drawing their 
veils over feces which never knew shame— bulls, 
consecrated to the idols of the city, with burnished 


horns, and crowned with garlands of white jessa¬ 
mine. These, with many miserable cripples and 
outcasts, so completely filled the streets, that the 
pilgrims passed along them with difficulty ; while 
the noise of many voices, the bells, and horns of 
the idof temples, the cries of the priests from the 
minarets, (for the pilgrims were now got under the 
great mosque, and could see the domes of the 
pagoda just above the houses on the opposite side,) 
the drums, shells, and cymbals; the whining 
cries of the beggars; the loud altercations between 
the buyer and seller; with the noise of the child¬ 
ren ; who were gathered in groups round the pil¬ 
grims, becoming every minute more and more loud 
and bold in their mockery of them; these formed 
altogether, so disorderly and discordant a sound, 
that the pilgrims were almost confounded. They 
endeavored however to press forwatd, the mob 
gathering after them as they went, men and even 
women having now joined the children in their 
jibes and scoffings : but still the mingled multitude 
refraiued from violence, suffering the pilgrims to 
proceed, till they came quite opposite the great 
pagoda. Here I saw that a company of Bramhuns, 
having been warned of the approach of the pilgrims, 
came out from the court of the pagoda, (led by him 
who had formerly been the teacher of Nazarene,) 
and called upon the mob, in the name of their idols, 
to seize the Christians, and deliver them up to the 
punishment of their apostacy : “ For they/ 1 said 
the Bramhuns, 44 have forsaken the gods of our 
fathers, and the Hindoo faith, and have joined 
themselves to the Christian prophet.” Then they 
cursed the pilgrims and their God in the name of 
their demons; and horrible were the blasphemies 
which proceeded from their lips. On hearing the 
voices of the Bramhuns, the mob now became in¬ 
spirited with a cruel and furious zeal; when sud¬ 
denly seizing the pilgrims, and dragging them along 
the pavement, they drew them before the great 
gates of the pagoda. There, bringing them before 
a monstrous figure of him who had been the 
guardian diety of Nazarene, painted on the wall, 
the Bramhun, his former teacher, directed them to 
cast their pilgrim’s garments and sacred books at 
the feet of this figuie ; commanding them at the 
same time to deny Christ in the face of all the as¬ 
sembly, under the pain of imprisonment, torments, 
and death. 

TJien answered the old pilgrim meekly, 11 How 
can we deny the Saviour who died for us upon the 
cross ? God forbid that we should do any such 
thing.” With that the Bramhuns and the mob 
becoming more and more enraged, they dragged 
the pilgrims into a spacious area, at the back of the 
pagoda. There they publickly scourged them; 
after which they cast them, more dead than alive, 
into a horrible dungeon, where they left them. 


VA&BATIVB. 


THE LITTLE PEACE MAKER. 

11 I wish you to stop up the gap in the hedge of 
the lower meadow, to-morrow morningsaid far¬ 
mer Lucas, to his eldest son Michael, while they 
were at supper one evening. 

Michael had a bad habit of not receiving his 
father's orders with that dutiful submission which 
God directs children to show towards their parents. 
He should have known better, for he was sixteen, 
and as he had been early taught the truths con¬ 
tained in the word ofGod, he ought to have known 
and to have loved the duties taught therein. 

•* To-morrow is the fair,” said the lad, in a surly 
tone, “ and people won't like to h*ve to go all round 
that great field instead of making a short cut across 

ft” 


44 My boy,” said the farmer, kindly, 44 a wise son 
heareth his father’s instruction, (Prov. xiii. 1.) and 
T have told you more than once that you have the 
bad and sinful habit of thinking your own opinion 
always the best, and your pride makes you unwil¬ 
ling to do what is told you by others. This was 
not the character of him who was meek and lowly 
in heart; (Mat. xi. 29.) and you do not suppose 
that the Lord Jesus Christ, when he had taken 
upon himselfour nature, and was at your age, would 
have answered in that manner when directed to do 
any thing, for it is written, that he was * subject to 
his parents. 1 ” 

Michael felt in his heart that he was wrong, yet 
he resisted the warning of his conscience. He re¬ 
plied, 14 But if you would let it be a day longer you 
would not annoy all the neighborhood.” And he 
continued to dispute his father’s orders. 

44 How naughty you are,” exclaimed Gertrude, 
the eldest daughter; 44 don’t you know how un¬ 
happy you make your father?” 

Michael spoke very angrily and improperly to his 
sister, and his father was obliged to tell him to 
leave the room. 

When Michael was gone, the farmer said,— 
44 Children, you see the bad consequences of pride. 

I am sure that your poor brother was convinced he 
was wrong in thus objecting to what he was told to 
do ; but pride led him to continue resisting what 
is the first of duties. I am glad your mother was 
not here, for such things always grieve her very 
much. Let us pray to God for Michael, that he 
may be aware of his besetting sin, see his faults, 
and truly repent of them.” 

The father then prayed for his children, as we 
read that Job used to do continually. He offered 
up his earnest supplications to the Lord, he hum¬ 
bled himself before him, and his prayer was heard, 
as w r e shall see. 

Afterwards he returned to his own room, where 
he read the word of God. An hour had passed since 
the disobedient conduct of Michael, when some 
one knocked at the father’s door. 

It was Gertrude. She was in tears, and seemed 
to be a good deal moved. She said, 44 Dear father, 
I have been talking with Michael, and I never yet 
saw him so sorry as he is at present. He is very 
sorry indeed, and says that he cannot go to bed till 
you have forgiven him.” 

Lucas was deeply affected. He saw f at once the 
faithfulness of the Lord, who had heard his prayer ; 
and he also saw the fruits of faith in Gertrude, in 
whom for some time past he had seen the work of 
the Holy Spirit in turning her heart to Christ. 

44 Then you have been 4 a peace-maker,’ my dear 
girl,” said the father, taking his daughter’s hand. 
44 My child, you are blessed in having been charged 
with this sweet and pleasing message of the mercy 
of God towards your brother. But will it not be 
better to leave Michael for some time to feel the 
pain of his sin, rather than comfort him directly ? 
You know he has committed the same fault several 
times, and that his sorrow' for having done so lasted 
but a very little while.” 

44 Dear father,” replied Gertrude, with much 
earnestness, 41 Michael said that he was afraid you 
would not forgive him because he had so often dis¬ 
obeyed you ; but I do believe that God has now 
touched his heart, and that you will not rfegret re¬ 
lieving his present sorrow.” 

Lucas willingly complied with his daughter's 
entreaties. Gertrude soon returned, followed by 
her brother, and she left the room as soon as he 
came near to his father. 

44 My son,” said the farmer, in a solemn but af¬ 
fectionate tope, 44 1 desire to bless God for turning 
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your heart. I would also humbly thank him for 
his mercy towards your sister Gertrude, for it is a 
blessing vouchsafed to her that she has been ena¬ 
bled thus to shew her faith, working by love to¬ 
wards you. Michael, do not forget your sister’s 
behaviour, and recollect what she has done for you 
this evening, whenever you are tempted to think 
lightly of her and her pious conduct. It is good 
fruit, you may judge from it what the tree is, and 
beseech God to make you like her. 11 

Michael sat down, and evidently was affected by 
what bad passed. His father asked him if he felt 
that he had offended God. “ Indeed, 11 said he, 
with much earnestness, 44 I was angry with myself 
while I spoke so to you, and wheniny sister blamed 
me I felt that I was sinning. But, do what 1 can, 
sin is always too strong for me.’ 1 

44 And yet, my dear boy, you recollect the faith¬ 
ful promises of Christ; and he speaks to you 
when he says, 4 Ask and you shall receive.’* Does 
not he possess the wisdom which you need ? are we 
not told to ask it of him ? and it is written that he 
giveth to all men liberally, and upbraidelh not.” 
(James i. 5.) 

Michael sighed, and said to himself, in a low 
voice, 44 Dear Gertrude!” 44 What of her,” said 

the father,— 44 I thought of what she told me, just 
now,” replied Michael. She was with me a whole 
hour, and wept so much for me that I felt my heart 
softened ! I hope I shall not laugh at her again, 
and call her a saint and make game of her. Cer¬ 
tainly she is better than I am, at least she has shown 
real love for my soul.” 

“ I would thank God, Michael, that you perceive 
this to-night, and I trust that you will not forget it. 
Reflect how much less happy both you and I should 
be at this moment, if Gertrude had acted towards 
you, as you have often done towards her. You 
would most likely still have been unhappy, and 
perhaps hardening your heart, keeping away from 
me ; and what would have been far worse, keeping 
away from God, while my heart would have been 
filled with bitter sorrow for you. But now you are 
humbled and repentant before your heavenly 
Father, and happy to receive forgiveness, which I 
bestow the more willingly, because I perceive that 
you are now seriously desirous of obtaining it.” 

Michael wept still more, and said, 44 God, who 
sees me, knows that I never was more unhappy than 
when I left the supper table this evening.” 

“ Did you feel the same when Gertrude went 
and spoke to you ?” 

“ Yes, still more, if possible; and when she saw 
me in that state, she wept bitterly, and said, 

* Michael, you must go and make you/ peace with 
your father. You know that God will not let you 
enjoy comfortable repose while in this state.’ But 
I felt ashtmed and unwilling to go to you, and I 
thought you would not be willing to forgive me. 
But Gertrude told me that you felt for us all, and 
that you would be ready to pardon me, even as 
God has forgiven us all in his dear Son ; and she 
went to ask you to forgive me. She is indeed a 
dear sister, and T shall never forget the pains she 
has taken to bring me to feel and own my fault.” 

*' And now, my son,” said Lucas, giving his 
band to Michael, “ the Lord has shewn you this 
evening that he is present with us, and that he 
desires not that sin should reign in our hearts, 
where the Holy Spirit should dwell. He has shed 
bis peace in our hearts and has blessed us. He 
has blessed me by hearing my earnest prayer in 
your behalf; avid he has blessed you, Michael, by 
touching your heart, and showing you that you 
should esteem and love your sister as a child of God. 
He has also blessed Gertrude, by employing her 
to effect this peace, and thus to be known amongst 
us as a peace-maker, a disciple of him who has 
aatd, Blessed are the peace-makers.” (Mat. v. 9.) 

Lucas then knelt dowa with his son; he besought 
the All-merciful to strengthen the hearts of his 
children in faith and obedience; and he besought 
the divine blessing upon his son. As Michael left 
hi# father's room, he said to him, 44 How glad I am 
to have your forgiveness, and to be at peace with 
you.'* The News . * 


BSLZOXON. 


From the New York JSvangeliet. 

THE TWO SISTERS. 

During a revival of religion in New Jersey, 
several years ago, in a pious family there were two 
sisters under twenty, and nearly of an age. At 
the commencement of the revival they were both 
careless about their eternal interests. At length 
one was taken sick, and it was thought by her 
friends that she would die. She became alarmed 
about her situation, and it was thought she found 
peace in believing. She cried for mercy, and 
seemed to give such an evidence of interest in 
Christ as would have caused the parents to feel 
comforted had she been called to her last account. 
But the Lord saw she was not prepared to die. 
He withdrew his afflicting hand, and permitted her 
again to come to the enjoyment of a good measure 
of health. As health returned her hope flew away, 
and she found herself again without hope and with¬ 
out God in the world. But she was not left to 
continue in this slate. She became truly awakened 
to her awful situation, and gave evidence lhat she 
found peace by believing in Jesus. She was not 
long left to be a comfort to her parents. The Lord 
had spared her until he had by grace made her 
acquainted with her own heart, and with him, in! 
spirit and in truth. He then laid again his afflict- ] 
ing hand upon her, and quickly called her to him-, 
self—to a more pure and holy enjoyment in glory. I 
There we will leave her, and return to tbe other j 
sister. 

She alse became alarmed about her eternal in-] 
terest, and cried unto the Lord. He heard her cry, ] 
and had mercy upon her, and gave her joy and i 
peace in believing. Neither was she long left as a 
comfort for her aged parents. In three weeks to 
an hour she was called from time into eternity. 
She was not so much indisposed at the time as to 
be thought dangerous, or even to keep her bed. I 
think she had just been taking something te eat, j 
and was at the time sitting on the bed, and just 
dropped backward—and her spirit fled from time 
into eternity. 

Oh ! what a warning to him who would put off 
repentance to a mote convenient season, even to a 
dying hour! 


TBE SABBATH SCHOOL. 

From the Sabbath Schooi Int (meter . 

MY TEACHER.—No. 1. 

- 44 But don't forget to pray !” These were 

the concluding words of a personal address, as I 
left forever the Sabbath School, in which I had 
passed many pleasant, and, I trust, profitable hours. 
1 remember just how my teacher looked on lhat 
morning, when he addressed me for the last time. 
I believed he loved me affectionately, and daily 
prayed that I might become the subject of pardon¬ 
ing grace. And when he knew I was about to 
leave him, he was deeply affected. The tears 
stood in his eyes: he could hardly speak. 44 Re¬ 
member what I have told you—forget none of my 
instructions,” and he continued sometime to ad¬ 
dress me. I shall never forget his last words— 
“don’t forget-to pray!" In whatever situation I 
have been placed thus far in life, I have always 
remembered them. I know not how many sins I 
might have been left to commit, had I forgotten my 
teacher, and refused to pray.—Temptation has been 
strong : trials have been heavy:—afflictions sore, 
and disappointments many—but I have remember¬ 
ed the words of my teacher, and have been enabled 
to come off conqueror. How often I have wished 
to be young again, that I might be a scholar in the 
Sabbath School. Once , I did not know how to 
prize the blessing I. enjoyed. But since I have; 
been denied tbe pleasure of associating with the 
young, to receive instruction from a faithful teaoher, 1 
I deeply feel my loss. Of late years, my loss has] 
in some measure been made up. I am now a teacher ] 
myself—in the very school-room too, where I used ! 
to meei my teacher for instruction. I arrays feel 


a pleasure in telling my little scholars, how I used to 
be taught-what a good teacher I had, and bow 
little I valued the privilege 1 enjoyed. I tell them 
lhat perhaps they may grow up good men, and be* 
come teachers also \ and I invite them now to be 
diligent in their studies, and attentive at'school,, 
that hereafter they may not Ibok back with regret 
on their conduct at tbe Sabbath School. When I 
tell them about my teacher and school, they are 
attentive, and their looks appear to say—We will: 
be good children, and mind your instructions, and* 
try to become Christians. D. 

(To be continued.) 

ADVENTURE OF A •SABBATH SCHOOL TEACHER* 

From the Sabbath School Treasury. 

Some years since, I was walking in the suburbs, 
of one of our large towns, in pursuit of Sunday 
school children, when my attention was drawn to¬ 
ft miserable looking dwelling. On entering it, I 
found a group of little children whose appearance - 
bespoke extreme poverty, but among them, one of 
a most lovely countenance. I drew her towards 
me, and asked if she would like to go to the Sab¬ 
bath school ? 44 Oh yes, if my mother could spare 
me,” was her ready answer. The mother sat 
busily at work, but her countenance wore tbe ex¬ 
pression of sorrow—that despairing sorrow which 
seems to hope for no alleviation, but the grave. 

Her husband, (I after wands learned,) was intem¬ 
perate, herself neat, Irugal and industrious, toiling 
on alone, just able to cover and feed her little ones. 

The singularly interesting appearance of her lit¬ 
tle girl determined me to plead with the mother 
to 41 spare her” for the Sabbath school, and she at 
length consented. The next Sabbath 1 watched 
the door for the entrance of the child, and soon 
had the pleasure of leading her to my class. But, 
if when sitting in that poor hovel, 1 thought I bad 
found a pearl, judge of tny surprise, when convers¬ 
ing with this little girl, to find her a lamb of tbe | 

Saviour's fold! 1 shall never forget the expreo- | 

sion, as she raised her dark beaming eyes, and | 

modestly said, 44 1 hope I love the Saviour.”— 

Many years passed by, still she was my scholar, 
and through this long and hsppy period our mu¬ 
tual affection strengthened, and she would often 
visit me to relate her little sorrows; for in her 
home, she often had to flee from her earthly father 
in his fits of intoxication, to bide berself under 
the wing of her heavenly Father. In the good 
providence of God, through the agency of her 
Sabbath school friends, she was removed from 
her abode to a Christian family, where she was 
cherished and instructed with great kindness. 

It is sufficient to add, that she is now a useful 
member and ornament to society, moving in a 
highly respectable sphere, a happy wife and 
mother. I 

Teachers in the Sabbatb school, bow blessed is i 

your employment. Can you faint or be weary, , 

while thus blessing society by leading up iudivid- I 

uals from the deepest obscurity to spheres of ex¬ 
tensive usefulness ? When the history of your 1 

benevolent labours shall be told, how many such * 

cases will be developed, and what illustrious i 

names shall swell the catalogue which shall be I 

read to a listening universe! Q. 


BENBVOLBHOB, _ 

From the Sabbath Schooi hutructor . 

I CAN EARN IT.” 

44 Oh that is not for me,” said Henry R-,as 

I was talking to him, the other day, about the Tract 
Society, and telling him how many ways there were 
to do good in the world.— 44 Thai is not for roe,” 
said he, 44 1 am too young to do any good—when I 
am as old as Pa and Ma, and have a great deal of 
money, I hope I shall try to do some good too.” 
But Henry was very much mistaken, when he said 
that. There area great many ways in which little 
children can do good, as well as old people, and I 
can tell you of a great many little boys and girls 
who, though quite young, and some of them very 
poor, have made themselves very useful in the 
world, or, at least have tried to do every thing in 
their power. There was a little boy in F——, 
whom I shall call Edward, because I suppose he 
would not like to see his name in the papei. His 
minister told me the story only three weeks ago, so 
that I know it is true. Edward was 13 years old. 
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His mother was very poor, and had hard work to 
get along with taking care of herself and her family. 
Even this she was not able to do, without a great 
deal of help from her neighbors. She was so poor, 
that I suppose nobody thought of asking her for 
any thing, when money was to bo collected to do 
good. And if they bad, she would have felt that 
ehe had not any thing to give. But little Edward 
did not feel so, poor and young as he was. When 
the paper was carried round, last spring, to see if 
they could raise money enough among the people 
to keep their minister another year, Edward saw 
it, and was very desirous of putting something 
down. He had been to the Sabbath School, and 
loved to go there. He loved his minister too, and 
was not willing to think of letting him go away for 
want of a little money. So he ran to his mother, 
and begged her to put down something on the 
paper. She told him she was too poor, and it would 
not be right for her to give any thing. M But do, 
mother/ 1 said he, “ put down something. I can’t 
bear to think of Mr. R. going away. Just put 
down one dollar.” “One dollar! my child,” said 
his mother, “ I have nothing—I am dependant on 
my good neighbors for a part of our living—how 
can 1 giveaway even one dollar.” “ Well mother,” 
said the persevering boy, “only put down the dol¬ 
lar, I can earn it somewhere,’ and I will pay it.” 
And at last his mother was persuaded, and put 
down, her name on the paper, for one dollar. 

We hear a great deal, now-a-days, about doing 
good. Every minister that preaches to us, tells us 
we have something to do for tho cause of Chrisf. 
A great many societies are formed to do good— 
some, to print and give away tracts—some, to send 
Bibles to people that have none—some, to send out 
missionaries, to preach in places where they have 
no minister—and many others. Now, 1 am afraid 
that when children read and hear about these 
things, they begin at once to think as Henry did, 
that they have nothing to do with them. But there 
are very few children in the Sabbath School so 
poor, or so young, that they cannot do some good. 
There are a great many different ways of doing 
good in the world, and nobody, no, not even the 
youngest of you, can be excused from trying. M. 

HISTORY. 


From the Youth*§ Friend, 

LETTERS FROM THE VALLEY or TIIE MISSISSIPPI. 

No. I. On board the Sham boat -. 

My dear son,—I am now going down one of the 
great rivers of this Western Country, and while I 
am passing on its dark waters, away from you and 
all our dear family, I think how far off you are, and 
1 long to know how you are, and what you are 
doing; and 1 count the days which must pass be¬ 
fore I see you again. As my wishes to know all 
about you are in vain, I can only commend you to 
the care of a kind father, who is our Maker, and 
who is able to keep you safe when you have no 
other friend near you. I suppose you are as anx¬ 
ious to know where I am, and through what 
countries I am passing, as I am to know all about 
you ; and as you hear a great deal about the Valley 
of the Mississippi , I will give you some account of 
my journey, and the places I see. 

Although the shaking of the steam boat makes 
my hand tremble, I will try to write you such a 
letter as you can read ; or, at any rate, such a one 
as your dear mother will be able to read for you. 
It is a great mercy in God to give us friends who 
will help us to do what we cannot do by ourselves; 
aud parents are those persons who care most for 
children,* and who take the greatest pleasure in 
doing kind acts for them. It is for this reason, 
among others, that God requires children to love 
and honor their fathers and mothers, and, as I am 
so far from you all, I must beg you, by a letter, to 
be kind and obedient to your mother; and your¬ 
self, your brothers and sisters; each one of you to 
be as kind and careful of each other, as God and 
your father could wish you. to be. But I will tell 
you of my journey* 

Isusimg Philadelphia, you know the road lies to 


tho west, through Lancaster and Harrisburg. The 
stage did not get to this last place till midnight; 
and we ate our breakfast at Carlisle, eighteen miles 
farther, long before you were out of your bed. The 
second night brought us to M’ConneU’s-town, a 
small village which lies among the mountains, early 
enough in the evening to get some sleep. The 
third day and night were all spent in crossing the 
long mountains which form the ridge of the Alleg¬ 
hany. These ridges cover the ground all the way 
from Chambersburgh to Pittsburgh, 130 miles, and 
the road over them is very wearisome, up one side 
of a mountain, and down the other, one after 
another, until you are tired of counting them. The 
sides of these mountains are, some of them, five or 
six miles up, and as many down, the road being 
cut along the edge, so that as you travel, you have 
the side of the mountain like a wall on one side, 
and a deep hollow on the other side, hundreds of 
feet down, over which you cannot look without 
horror, for a slight turn would, in a moment, plunge 
horses, and carriage, and people, where no human 
aid could save from instant death. Yet this road 
is travelled every day, and a serious accident sel¬ 
dom happens, where you would expect to hear of 
many deaths. The Lord appears to give the brutes 
a care and skill that guides them through these 
dangers in safety. These things bring us to think 
how liable we are, every hour, to death ; how en¬ 
tirely we depend upon the Lord for our safety, and 
that his care is over all his creatures. Let us not 
provoke so kind a father; but may his gracious 
care be over yot|, and me, and ail we love, through 
life and death, and the long ages of eternity. 
_Your affectionate father, H. D. 


LEARNING. 


“ Difficulties overcome by exertion and patience .” 

(A «cene is ths school room.) 

William, —Well! I cannot do it. I shall never 
make any proficiency in landscape painting. I have 
ao taste for it. 

Tutor, —Have patience, and use more diligence, 
and you will overcome all the difficulties of which 
you complain. 

William, —But, sir, I have no taste for it. 

Tutor, —That is, you have no inclination. 

William, —I should certainly feel an inclination, 
if I had a taste for a thing. 

2 'utor. —Well then, you must acquire a taste for 
it, and as it is your father’s wish that you should 
attend to this part of. drawing, be determined to 
overcome your natural disinclination, by complying 
with his desire, and you will soon acquire a taste 
for landscape painting. 

William, —But how is it possible for me to ac¬ 
quire a taste for that for which f have no inclination? 

Tutor, —There are many things to which, in the 
first instance, we are altogether disinclined, because 
we are unacquianted with the pleasures they con¬ 
tain. He who has a habit of indolence, has no in¬ 
clination for labor, but as soon as he begins to ap¬ 
ply himself, and to relinquish his evil habit, he 
gradually acquires a love for industry, till at length 
he possesses a taste and a relish f#r employment. 

Wtlliam. —But I have tried so often, and failed. 

Tutor. —That has proceeded from your not 
taking sufficient pains. Under the idea that you 
had no taste, you did not choose to exercise your 
talents, but performed your work with carelessness. 
It is this heedlessness that prevents your making 
that progress in your studies which 1 have a right 
to expect, and of which you would be capable, were 
you to exercise your ingenuity. 

William. —I have tried, sir, already, and I do 
not make any progress that equals my expectations. 

Tutor. —That arises from your impatient temper, 
and your wish to do every*thing in haste. Now 
landscape painting requires care and attention in 
laying on your colors, as well as in preparing them, 
or you wilt never produce a good effect. 

William —That is my principal objection. So 
much time is employed in finishing one of these 
drawings, that I become quite wearied. 

Tutor.—I am quite aware of it, having observed 


the same disposition in you, when construing Latin 
and Greek, and in performing your sums in Arith¬ 
metic. 

Wm. —O I like French better than all the rest* 

Tutor .—Because it gives you less labor. Were 
you to apply yourself to them, and determine by 
dint of labor to conquer the difficulties, landscape 
painting, Latin and Greek, and arithmetic, would 
be as pleasant as French. You. have read of 
Demosthenes. You have admired the persever- 
rance of Hannibal, in crossing the Alps. These 
instances should inspire you with a desire to imitate 
the virtues of these renowned men. Patience and 
perseverance will do wonders. How strikingly 
were they exemplified in the Divine Redeemer t 
“ For the joy that was set before Him, He endured 
the cross, and despised the shame.” What con¬ 
tradictions did He endure from sinners ! What 
labors, and toils, and sufferings, did He sustain 
from Bethlehem to Calvary! The malignity of 
the Pharisees, the indifference and treachery of his 
assumed friends, the obduracy and unbelief of hie 
hearers, scourgings and thorns, mockings and de¬ 
risions, agonies and pains, defamation and slander, 
ignominy and death, all attended hiss by (urns in 
His way to the glory that awaited him,, when he 
should ascend on high, and lead captivity captive. 
His patience never forsook him, he pursued his 
work under every discouragement,. tnd at length 
exclaimed, “It is finished !” 

William was silent. He felt self-condemned, 
applied himself to his task with renewed energy,, 
and in due time finished his picture. 

The difficulties in the way of the Christian trav¬ 
eller are great aod numerous; but patience and 
perseverance will surmount the whole. “ Thou 
shaft tread upon the lion and adder; the young lion 
and the dragon shall thou trample under feet.” 
There are many evil passions to be subdued, many 
evil tempers to be mollified, many virtues* to be at¬ 
tained. Watchfulness and prayer, as well as read¬ 
ing and meditation, are necessary, to add to our 
“ faith virtue, and to virtue knowledge, and to* 
knowledge teraperance, and to temperance patience,, 
and to patience godliness, and to godliness brother¬ 
ly kindness, and to brotherly kindness charity.” 
There must be a constant regard to the person and 
work of the Son oTGod, and then,. 

" A fable *aint .hull win the day. 

Though death and hall ohatruct the way. ,r Iodalai. 


NATURAL BISTORT. 


EARLY DARING. 

We found in a French paper the following anec¬ 
dote, evincing a degree of courage and self-posses¬ 
sion in a boy of eleven years of age, qiuite admirable. 

A singular and most incredible occurrence took 
place a few days since in the parish of Viliera 
Morlancourt, in the department of Somme. Eight 
children, from 9 to 10 years old, were tending cows,, 
on the morning of the 13th of September, near a 
wood called the Gressert. While they, were amu¬ 
sing themselves, they suddenly perceived' a wolf 
come out of the wood, and make for the plain be¬ 
yond. The most intrepid of the children immedi¬ 
ately pursued him, and forced him to fly in the 
direction of their village, about half a mile off. 
Their screams, as they entered the village, attracted 
qfher children. Some terrified at the sight of the 
animal, ran away ; others more courageous, joined 
in the pursuit. They drove him in a small place, 
enclosed by a brake, and* from which there was no 
outlet. The wolf made several attempts to climb 
the brake ; but they alt proved ineffectual. 

Some of the boldest of the boys now began to 
throw stones at the animat, which had the effect of 
rendering him ftirious. A young man of 20, who 
now joined the party, on beholding the wolf foam¬ 
ing with rage, and grinding his teeth, fled from the 
presence of the enraged animal; and advised the 
children to do the same. As two of the boys were* 
preparing to follow his example, the wolf madA & 
sudden spring at them. The third boy, named 
John Baptiste Yignon, belonging to one of the far¬ 
mers inhabiting the village, of eleven yeara of age. 
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though small and delicate, and apparently not more 
than eight years old, but possessing great address 
and courage, on hearing the dangerof his comrades, 
flew to their assistance with the tongue of a wagon, 
which he had in his hand. He struck the wolf a 
blow on the head with all the strength he could 
muster. The enraged animal instantly turned on 
his assailant, and a terrible battle took place, in 
which this rash boy nearly forfeited his life as the 
price of his temerity. Though conscious of his ex¬ 
treme danger, it only served to stimulate his cour¬ 
age, instead of terrifying him. “ If one of us must 
die,” he exclaimed, “ it shall be you, Mr. Wolf!” 
He stepped back a few steps, and as the wolf made 
a second spring at him, with the view of tearing 
him to pieces, he plunged his stick in the animal’s 
throat, and there twisted it, till the animal was 
suffocated, or neatly so—and finally dealt him blow 
after blow on the head, till his antagonist was quite 
dead I Thus ended this fearful combat. The boy, 
proud of his victory, called to his fugitive compan¬ 
ions, and, with their assistance, carried the bleed¬ 
ing body of the dead wolf in triumph to his parents, 
who could scarcely credit the evidence of their own 
eyes. The news of this affair spread rapidly through 
the village, and the house was soon thronged with 
visitors,—for the event was so astonishing, that no 
one would believe it, till they had occular demostra- 
tion of the fact. The Mayor was among the visi¬ 
ters, and had an account of the whole written down, 
and sent to the Prefect of the Department. 

BDXTORZAL. 

===================================== 

Our readers will recollect that we gave some weeks since an 
anecdote of a negro boy, furnished for the Youth’s Companion by 
tbe gentleman who witnessed it. I am in hopes to receive some 
further particulars in regard to that case, which I shall as soon 
as possible communicate. In the mean time I have aaother story 
of a little negro, in Jamaica. I am assured by a gentleman who 
resided a long time on that Island, that the facts really occured. 

STORY OF SAMUEL, A NEGRO SLAVE. 

Samuel was a servant in a gentleman’s family. 
Though a slave, he had a comfortable situation and 
little to do except to wait on his master. He ex¬ 
celled in playing upon the violin, and performed at 
*.he merry makings of the negroes, and the balls of 
the whites. He was brought, however, to listen to 
the word of life; he embraced the gospel and be¬ 
came a decided Christian. One day after this, his 
master told him that he would soon be wanted to 
play his favorite instrument. 

He replied, “ Fiddle broke, Massa.” 

“ It must be mended, Samuel.” 

“ Broke all to pieces, Massa.” 

“ Well me must get a new one, Samuel.” 

“ Me think that no good, Massa, him soon broke.” 

The owner now began to think that this had 
'something to do with religion, and said, 

“ I hope you do not go to pray, and are not 
gone after those mad headed folks, Samuel, if so I 
must punish you. 

“ To tell the truth, me gone, Massa.” 

Samuel was then turned out of his empfoyment, 
and sent to work upon a plantation. He had how¬ 
ever counted the cost and remained immoveable. 
He soon perceived that an opportunity for doing 
good was now before him. Instead of a few do¬ 
mestics, he was now in the midst of 300 slaves. 
He began to tell them about his Saviour and invited 
them to go and hear his minister. Many of them 
yielded and in a short time about a 150 of them 
became hearers of the gospel. His mister called 
Samuel and addressed him with severity. 

w How dare you trouble roy negroes.” 

“They do not seem much troubled, Massa;— 
they do not work worse, and they are not more 
saucy. To tell the truth, massa, me tink the bread 
that is good for my soul, is good for my brother 
negro, and if hell is bad for me, it is bad for him ; 
and if heaven is good for me, it is good for him ; 
and me think if you go to hear the Missionary ; 
you would always go after.” 

This was too much for the master 9 s patience; he 
called the negro, parson Sam t and sent him away 


in a passion. The poor Christian departed with a so it turned out with poor Joe. From small sins 
patient heart. His owner had other estates and he had gone on to greater, until his conscience be¬ 
ll ad from 1000 to2000 negroes upon them, Samuel came seared, and he was ready for robbery and 
turned his attention to them. When his days’work murder, and every evil work. One night a poor 
was over, he would go to one or the other of these old man was returning from market, where he bad 
plantations, and talk to the slaves, and invite them been to sell some articles from his little garden; 
also to go and hear his Minister. Sometimes he and on the way Joe seized him; and, leaving him 
was thus employed two or three nights in a week, almost dead by his violence, he robbed him of his- 
At other times when Saturday came, which was few shillings and fled. But justice soon overtook 
allowed for himself, he would embrace the opportu- him, and he was brought before the judge, and the* 
nity thus afforded, and invite the negroes to go to judge delivered him quickly to-the officers, and they 
chapel. Thus he persisted in his course till he had 'dragged him to prison. 

brought about 500 persons to become regular heir- Now children remember this is the end of Joe's 
ers of the gospel, many of whom had felt its power, disobedience to his parents. Therefore, fear God ; 
and of whom when this narrative was written, up- and keep his commandments, and then only will 
wards of 40 had been baptized. you be safe. The triumphing of the wicked is 

- co a- short. The News. 

NATHAN DICKERMAN. — 

The following is an extract of a letter received from a gentle- From lhe 8abb#lh 8ch001 L " rMler - 

man, who will, 1 think, excuse iu publication. It gives a very * WILL BECOME GOOD, 

interesting accoout of very early piety. The child was only 4 “ Mother,” said a little boy, on returning from 

or 6 years old. school, “ where will the bad go when they die 

Little Samuel our son was in the bloom of “ Jjj,} J wtetod place, Ma?” 

health on the last daj of February, and was a corpse ,, You wi ^ unIesS you beco K me ’ ood » 

on the seventh of March. His sickness was not “Then I will become good, now.” 

apparently very distressing until the last day. Du- This little boy is about six years old, and is a 

ring his illness lie discovered a maturity of intellect member of the African Sabbath school, snd is one 

and a moral sensibility which truly amazed us. He of toy <* w n scholars. He is always very atten- 

had been delighted with the story of Nathan Dick- ? ive , t ° what is said to him,and tries to understand 

erman, and often told his mother he wished to.b* «: H . e Shaves touch better than some little white 

as good as title Nathan,' and asked his mother be \ here t0 , earn b his exalnple bow t0 behave 

to pray with him. A few hours before be died, T when tbe y go to gchoo) . Henry is bleg , with a 

observed him moving his lips. I asked him what* * pious mother, who tells him daily about loving and 
he was doing ; he replied, “ only talking to»myielf serving God, and I hope soon to bear him tell me 

of Nathan Dickerman.” He spoke very pleasantly that he has found Christ, and a new heart, and to 

to his nurse of dying. ** Papa said I am going to se< * l ^at be has begun to “remember his Creator 

die. I love God, and God loves me.” The last in the days of hisyou th.” one talent. 

words which I heard him utter, were, “ this is a TWELVE RULES IN THE NURSERY. 

world of woe." , , . . , 

J ' 1. I must always mind. x 

—Z. I must never say “ I won't.” , 

For'the Youth's Companion. 3. I must never say “ I can't.” 

NOBLE REVENGE. 4. I must never fret nor teaze. \ j r . , 

-r" -- - I, , . . . . b. I must never strike. 

When I was very small, I attended a town school, 6. i must never throw any thing, 

and among other boys was one by the name of 7. I must never touch the shovel, or tongs, or brush. 

George G--, a colored boy He was a peace.- J; { Zllnlltl C^nkiUd.^' 

ble, attentive scholar, and diligent in his studies, 10. I must never contradict, 

and had gained the affections of nearly the whole I must never tell a lie. 

school. One day the master, rather petulantly said j ^ mmmm— ^ |mKm ^ m 

to him—“ Blackey ! put some wood in the stove !” - 

George said not a word, but kept his eyes fastened ______ __ 

on his book. “ George G-!” said the master MAY DAY. . 

again, “put some wood in the stove—quick too!” „ „ , . . - 

And the noble youth immediately obeyed to the The dny i* very fair- 

shame of the master, and the astonishment of the And see how very, very glad, 

school • fk 7 * **' u , . . . .Our little neighbors are. 

Poor George ! I hare often thought of him, and - Dear cousin Jane is May-day queen— 
the scenes of trial through which he has since had 5. he ,, l,a * t ne *[ pmk K °'iTir 

. . P .... “ Mother, I wish you could have seen 

to pass, owing to the Stigma which IS universally Them weave her daisy crown. 

cast upon persons of his sable hue. He is now , , ove t0 Bee thpm dancl 

removed from earth as I trust to a happy home. And they are very near— 

But I can never pass his retired grave, without But, moiher dear, I cannot go, 

thinking of his amiable heart, and the purity of his Wh,le you 8,1 weep,ng hcre * 

motircs, when I associated with him in childhood. What "lake* you feel so very bad 1 

O that I could live like this poor, despised, degra- h>u‘ dln’f lovelo»« glad, 

ded black—and die like him in triumph ! We’ll sit down too uml.cry.” 

Portland. j D. C. C. “ My darling boy,” the mother said, 

“ It gives me joy to see 

MISOBXtLAM 1r. 8° m * n yhappy forms arrayed 

, - - - - - - Around the May-pole tree; 

END OF DISOBEDIENCE. And you may go and dance, my dears,— 

Some children, in spite of all the good counsel of 
their parents, and scorning the commands and If you’ll enjoy your play, 

warnings ofGod, seem determined to destroy them- j thong |„ ofgen( | e 8i , t „ Rom, 

selves. Such was young Joe Wilson. Joe had kind Who last year wns their queen; 

parents, like many of you, but he abused all their now l,er Jittle limbs repose 

kindness. They gave him good advice; but he . Beneaththe ch.rch-y.rd green. 

was self-willed, and thought he knew more than lu ‘ le * nn . !> ’ s bl,,e *y* 

they. They warned him agaiijst Sabbath-breaking me cry. 

and swearing; but he had joined the company of Amid the May-day dance.” 

the wicked, and thought such sins were manly. “ But, mother, vou have often said. 

They admonished him to ren>eraber the end of the God look but w'lmt he’d given; 

wicked ; but he east off fear and went on in his re- &V d ‘ h . Ht T mm - n ?‘ mour ?,' lled ** d ’ 
bellion, saying, " Tomorrow shall be as this day "T , 

and much more abundant.” For a few years he N^M.er t.”rT’l| ia .hJdV “ y boy! 
i seemed to prosper ; but God has said, you know, And I will share thy chiidiah joy j 

that u the triumphing of the wicked is short.” And For b*PPy «the dead.” [/it*. Miscellany, 


For the Youth's Companion . 

_ NOBLE REVENGE. 

When I was very small, I attended a town school, 
and among other boys was one by the name of 
George G-, a colored boy. He was a peacea¬ 

ble, attentive scholar, and diligent in his studies, 
and had gained the affections of nearly the whole 
school. One day the master, rather petulantly said 
to him—“ Blackey ! put some wood in the stove !” 
George said not a word, but kept his eyes fastened 

on his book. “ George G-!” said the master 

again, “ put some wood in the stove—quick too!” 
And the noble youth immediately obeyed to the 
shame of the master, and the astonishment of the 
school, fk'- * 7' *• L'/ ,. . 

Poor George ! I hare often thought of him, and 
the scenes of trial through which he has since had 
to pass, owing to the stigma which is universally 
cast upon persons of his sable hue. He is now 
removed from earth as I trust to a happy home. 
But I can never pass his retired grave, without 
thinking of his amiable heart, and the purity of his 
motircs, when I associated with him in childhood. 
O that I could live like this poor, despised, degra¬ 
ded black—and die like him in triumph ! 

Portland. j D. C. C. 

MISOSLLAHT. 

END OF DISOBEDIENCE. 

Some children, in spite of all the good counsel of 
their parents, and scorning the commands and 
warnings ofGod, seem determined to destroy them¬ 
selves. Such was young Joe Wilson. Joe had kind 
! parents, like many of you, but he abused all their 
kindness. They gave him good advice ; but he 
was self-willed, and thought he knew more than 
they. They warned him against Sabbath-breaking 
and swearing; but he had joined the company of 
the wicked, and thought such sins were manly. 
They admonished him to rerpember the end of the 
wicked ; but he east off fear and went on in his re¬ 
bellion, saying, “ To-morrow shall be as this day 
and much more abundant.” For a few years he 
seemed to prosper; but God has said, you know, 
that “ the triumphing of the wicked is short.” And 
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THB LIMAIT. 



FRENCH FEASANTS. 


The French Peasants : or a happy revival of religion effected by 

missions at home. Founded on face. By Caesar Malan, D. 

D. of Geneva. Author of “ European Children." Published 

at James Loring’s, 132'Washington Street, Boston. 

Our new Missionaries again went to the village. 
As they passed the first house, they saw the young 
man who tore the tract—he was pruning his vines 
—and they expected he would again insult them; 
but were much pleased to find that he took off his 
*baf, and made them a low bow. The three friends 
returned his salute as they passed; and Edward 
said to his companions, with a smile, 44 Well, was 
I a true prophet when I said that perhaps this poor 
man might collect the pieces of the tract and read 
thorn ? Let us take courage; here is one instance 
of improvement at least. We shall see how our 
sick man goes on.” 

Martin was sitting at his little table and the 
Bible was open before him ! A sheet of paper lay 
by it; and when the friends entered, Martin was | 
copying out a passage from the prophet fsaiah. 

“ Well, Martin,” said Edward, “ so you,are al¬ 
ways at your studies ?” 

“ I delight in them,” replied Martin in a cheer¬ 
ful tone, which agreeably surprised the friends; 
adding, “ l have put aside that book of foolish 
poetry.” 

Philip . “ How is this, Martin? Is that the 

way you treat your old friends and companions?” 

Martin smiled, and saici, “ I need not tell you, 
sir, that one soon becomes tired of all things which 
are not really good ; and I believe 1 can assure 
yon, that l like this friend far better than the 
other.” As he spoke, he took hold of the Bible 
with an expression of earnestness. 

Edward . 44 Then the Magazine and tfye muses 
are put aside ? Have you seen any thing more of 
the Minister?” 

Martin . 44 I returned his book, with a letter, 

thanking him, but telling him that I had something 
to read of more importance. In truth, since you 
were here, I have read hardly any thing but this 
precious Book ; and I have copied several passages, 
as you may see.” 

Philip . •* What are those marks in the book V ’ 

Martin . 44 1 read several times one of the tracts 

you left, and examined all the texts referred to in 


it. These marks point out the places, and I am 
copying them.” 

PhiMp . “ What are you now writing ?” 

Martin read it: it was the beautiful passage, 
Isaiah lxi. 10, 4 1 will greatly rejoice in the Lord ; 
my soul shall be joyful in my God: for he hath 
clothed me with the garments of salvation, be hath 
covered me with the robe of righteousness, as a 
bridegroom decketh himself with ornaments, and 
as a bride adorneth herself with her jewels.’ 

Philip. 44 Do you know who is represented as , 
saying this?” 

Martin . 44 Is it not the prophet ?” 

Philip. 44 It is the church of the redeemed of 
the Lord, and, consequently, includes the prophet, 
who is one of them. They are the well-beloved of 
the Lord ; it includes every soul that has received 
the promise of God, which is the gift of eternal life 
in Christ Jesus. Every true disciple of Christ is 
enabled to adopt that language. He rejoices in his 
God ; he glories in his everlasting salvation; for 
he possesses it, and delights therein.” 

The invalid was not advanced thus far in the 
knowledge of the truth. His understanding had 
not yet received many of the heavenly gifts, so that 
he did not comprehend what had just been told him: 
he replied, “ We must do our utmost to get this 
salvation, and the whole of our lives will not be too 
long for such a work.” 

Philip. 44 Certainly not too long, nor long 
enough, to do—what Christ has done for us! In 
that respect, Martin, you are correct; and I agree 
with you, that, if you try to perform the great work 
of suffering and expiation for sin, which the Son 
of God accomplished, you will not succeed, even 
though your whole life were spent in such endearv- 
ors, or ten thousand other lives in addition, if they 
were given to you.” 

Philip then took the word of Truth ; and, after 
having besought God to bless what he was about to 
say, he began to explain the doctrine of the satis- • 
faction which our blessed Lord freely offered to the 
unchangeable righteousness of God : for his people 
—for those whom the Father has given to Him, 
that He should give them eternal life (John xvii. 
2;) and for whom He, 4 who is the Head of the 
body, even of the church, 1 (Col. i. 18—22,) offered 
up himself as a perfect and sufficient sacrifice. 
(Heb. x. 10.) 

Martin listened very attentively to the Mission - 
ary . It was easy to perceive that the truth had 
made an impression upon him, and that the errors 
of unbelief, and confidence in his own righteous¬ 
ness, which naturally spring up in the heart of 
man, were giving way before the peaceable, yet 
powerful, conviction which the sovereign grace of 
God bestows, when it enters and descends, (if 
the expression may be used,) to take up its abode 
in a heart .renewed by God the Holy Spirit. 


NA&RATZVS. 


“THE MOUNTAIN MILLER.” 

This Tract, which has just been published by 
the American Tract Society, is an authentic narra¬ 
tive, written by the Rev. William A. Hallock, the 
corresponding secretary. It is a plain and heart¬ 
touching biography of Joseph Beals, a mountain 
miller, who adorned the gospel of our Lord Jesus 
Christ, and died in the faith in the town of Plain- 
held, Mass. July 20, 1813. Rev. Mr. Hallock, 
himself a resident of the same town, became ac¬ 
quainted with Mr. Beals in the year 1800, and had 
the best opportunity to learn the facts which he has 
recorded in such affecting simplicity of language. 
The following is an outline of the story. 


Joseph Beals was born in Bridgewater, a few 
miles south of Boston, June, 1754. He there 
imbibed the principle, that external morality, with¬ 
out a change of heart, is sufficient to secure the 
salvation of the soul. Pecuniary embarrassments, 
occasioned by the struggle for the independence 
of the nation, caused his removal in 1779, to the 
dark forests of the Green Mountains, a beautiful 
range of which sometimes elevating its summits 
into the regions of sublimity, and pouring its pore 
waters from rock to rock into the placid Connecti¬ 
cut, runs across the State of Massachusetts from 
north to south, leaving Berkshire county on the 
western side of the evergreen hills, and the counties 
of Franklin, Hampshire and Hamden, with their 
luxuriant meadows, on the eastern side. Here, for 
ten years, he was known as the strict moralist; 
but of a morose and unyielding temper, opposed to 
the doctrines of grace, and apt to indulge in mur¬ 
muring against the allotments of Providence. In’ 
the year 1789, his house and all his hard-earned 
provisions and comfortable furniture, were con* 
sumed by fire. His rebellion of heart against this 
act of Providence, taught him that he was not in a 
state of mind fit to live in this world, much less fit 
to live in eternity, under the palpable and unveiled 
government of a holy God. After a season of great 
bitterness and opposition of spirit, he surrendered 
his heart to Christ, and became a humble and hap¬ 
py disciple. His next care was to pray agonizing¬ 
ly and use the appointed means for the conversion 
of his wife. This blessing, although long delayed 
by her uncommon opposition of heart, came at 
length, to add to his spiritual enjoyments. 

About the year J798, he purchased a corn-mill; 
and thus, as it afterwards appeared, under the di¬ 
rection of heaven, opened for himself a sanctuary 
of holy influence over those whose business fre¬ 
quently called them to the mill.—The good effected 
by the pious miller under this humble roof will, 
doubtless, overbalance the moral benefits achieved 
in many a stately edifice of higher pretensions than 
the mountain corn-mill. It was to the 44 miller” 
that the troubled, doubting saint came to ask the 
balm of his Christian sympathy ; it was to him that 
the affrighted sinner came when his sins rolled up 
before the vision of his soul higher than the rocky 
cliffs around him—he came to ask for salvation 
from one who knew where to direct him. The 
aged and the young, the saint and the sinner, alike 
received their appropriate warning and encourage¬ 
ment. 

Death came into the 44 mountain miller’s” family. 
His beloved, eldest daughter, in all the bloom of 
youth, suddenly departed on that journey from 
whence none return, without giving her father 
satisfactory evidence of holy affections of heart. 
This was a trial for a father who had labored so 
incessantly for his daughter’s conversion. How 
did he bear this great affliction ? We quote from 
the faithful narrative. His Christian friends, who 
ca me in great numbers to sympathize with him, 6aw 
in his sweet and placid countenance a glow which 
betokened more than earthly peace and joy. It 
was the custom of the plain and affectionate people 
among whom he resided, after the funeral exercises, 
to place the coffin on a table a little distance from 
the house, where all who where present might take 
a last look at the deceased; after which, they woujd 
fall back in a circle, while the bereaved relatives 
approached for the same purpose. Such was the 
proceeding on this o ccas ion. The devout miller 
presented himself,|vKVB3 broken-hearted wife and 
children beside hiq| ? t^Mvfered his head, and with 
a countenance so serene And joyful that its expres¬ 
sion will never be obliterated from the minds of 
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many who were present, placed his hand tipon the 
coffin’s edge, and in a voice mellowed by the burst¬ 
ing emotions of his heart, began to speak to the 
sympathizing friends around him of the sweet con¬ 
solations of religion in such an hour as this. He 
appealed to them, that they knew how he loved her 
whose remains lay before him—how suddenly she 
had .been called into eternity ; but assured them, 
such had been the kindness and mercy of God to 
him in this affliction—such the spiritual consolations 
he had received—such the smiles of the Saviour’s 
coufttenace, and the joys of his presence, that that 
day had been the happiest day of his life; and the 
sweet peace be had experienced outweighed all the 
joys of earth. He proceeded to remind them, that 
they could now do no more for her who was de» 
parted than to deposit her remains in the grave. 
He commended to them that religion which he now 
found so precious, urging all who knew not its con- 
eolations to embrace it without delay, and all who 
Had embraced it to be more, holy, and come up more 
fully to the enjoyment of the privileges to which 
their Redeemer invited them. Thus he proceeded 
for some minutes to give vent to the feelings of his 
heart, in a strain of surpassing interest; but the 
precise language, and its more definite import, it is 
to be regretted that none, at this distance of time, 
oan distinctly remember. Many a veteran in sin, 
who had seldom wept before, united his sympathies 
with the throbbing bosoms of youth, in witnessing 
this scene ; and hardened unbelievers,as they re¬ 
tired from it, were heard to say, “ I thought the 
religion of those called devout Christians was a 
delusion. I once called Joseph Beals a hypocrite; 
but When I saw and heard him to-day, at his daugh¬ 
ter’s funeral, I knew he had something to support 
him that 1 had never experienced.” 

In the summer of 1813, the 44 mountain miller’s” 
pantings after heavenly rest were satisfied. He 
was taken suddenly ill with a fever, which, after a 
few days, terminated his life.—” His body was in¬ 
terred in the grave-yard, near his accustomed place 
of worship, where a rough stone, bearing his name, 
age, and the date of his death, is all that remains 
of the 44 Mountain Miller His death was record¬ 
ed in the country newspapers, with this expressive 
and appropriate motto: ** His presence animated the 
Christian and cooed the sinner which would have 
been the whole story of this humble individual, had 
not some special indications of Providence convin¬ 
ced the writer of his duty to communicate it for the 
benefit, he trusts, of thousands. 

Badger *b Weekly Meet eager. 


thb sabbath school. 


From the Sabbath School Inetructer . 

MY TEACHER,—No. 2. 

I love to look back on past years, and tell of 
things which happened in childhood. And this is 
one reason why 1 have attempted to give my little 
readers some account of my teacher, and my Sab¬ 
bath School. Another reason is, that 1 hope jt may 
do some good. Young friends, you here may see 
How far I failed in doing my duty, how little I once 
regarded the privilege I enjoyed, and how careless 
I remained under the faithful instructions of a pious 
teacher.—And while you read of the faults of one, 
who now deeply laments them, will not you resolve 
that it shall not be thus with you ? —that you will 
hearken to the counsel and advice of your teachers, 
And try to become better children, and be prepared 
to enter on the active duties of life, with new feel¬ 
ings, new desires, and new hearts ? 

When I attended the Sabbath School, we had 
nolibrary as you have now ; but if we were punctual 
in our attendance and learned well our lessons, 
' w ® were rewarded by small tickets, on which were 
printed some verse or verses from the Scriptures. 
Besides this, 44 one mill” was- printed on some, on 
others 41 three mills,” or 44 five mills.” This I 
believe was the highest ticket we received at any 
one time, except when we exchanged the small 
ones for 44 ten mill” tickets. Now when I was a 
good boy, and recited well my lesson, I would re¬ 
ceive e 44 five mill” ticket as a reward; if I left out 


66me word&, <or forgot some parts of my lesson, or 
had to be told! the begining of aome verses, then 
only 14 one mi ll” was given me. All these tickets 
were carefully kept till a certain day appointed by 
the teachers, when they were all carried to school, 
and counted as so much money, and then we re¬ 
ceived our fu 11 pay in little books. Some of the 
scholars' tickets would amount to twelve cents, 
some to six, while others only to four. I remem¬ 
ber, just as though it was but last week, how 
pleasant and happy my teacher looked, when he 
took my tickets and handed me the books. 44 Take 
good care of your books,” he would say, 44 and read 
them carefully.” And l think 1 obeyed him—for 
I not only read my books through and through then, 
but to this day, 1 have them in my book-case. 1 
would not part with them for any thing—not be¬ 
cause they are worth so much, but because my 
teacher gave them to me. When 1 take them up 
and read them, as 1 occasionally do, my mind goes 
back to childhood, and a very happy feeling comes 
over me. Dear Sabbath School children, not only 
read the books your teachers give you, but keep 
them till you grow old, and depend upon it, they 
will afford you a great deal of pleasure in yefcfrs to 
come. J), 


HIBTOIT. 


From the Youtk’e Friend . 

LETTERS FROM THE VALLEY of THE MISSISSIPPI. 

No. II. 

My dear son,—I told you in my last letter, my 
journey over the mountains. This ridge of moun¬ 
tains, called the Alleghany, extends from the south¬ 
ern part of the United States, to its northern boun¬ 
dary, and divides the waters which run into the 
Atlantic from those which flow into the Mississippi. 
That part of the United Slates lying west of these 
mountains and east of the Rocky mountains, is 
called the Valley of the Mississippi, and is a level 
country. The passage over these mountains is slow 
and dangerous, as 1 told you. This J had cause to 
feel myself; for while the stage-coach was passing 
over the highest of the ridges, called the Cove 
mountain, it was about midnight, a deep rut being 
on one side of the road, we were in an instant 
turned over; and being all asleep at the time, 
the first notice we had of our danger, was the 
crash with which we came down. 

The carriage was full of people and the ground 
very smooth, and falling on the safe side of the road, 
no injury was suffered, except the breaking of the 
stage ; and we got out at the windows as fast as we 
could, and were rejoiced to find, when wo were all 
out, that no one was hurt in the least. So I could 
not but think that the Lord had kindly preserved 
us when in great danger; and 1 thought it must be 
a pleasant thing to tiust in the Lord always; for 
we never know when we are in danger, and we are 
always kept by the power of God. If we will only 
think of this, we will feel as much at ease in a 
storm at sea, as we should sitting securely at home 
on a pleasant day. Thousands of people pass 
through such dangers unhurt, while people die al¬ 
most every day, either walking or sitting among 
their friends, or sleeping in their beds.—Now if we 
will trust in God, and have faith in the Lord Jesus 
Christ, we shall not be afraid of death ; for weshall 
be sure that God will keep us alive as long as it is 
for our good ; and more than this, that when we 
die, he will only take us home to himself, as a kind 
father who has placed his son in a state of trials. 

I saw one thing which surprised me not a little. 
There was one of the persons in the stage, I will 
not call him a gentleman, for he swore, and used 
profane words, which no gentleman will do, whether 
he is a Christian or an infidel, no matter how well 
he may look in his dress. You know my friend, 
Mr. H. is a very good man, and very kind.—Now 
as soon we were all out of the carriage, this swear¬ 
ing man, who had been talking a great deal about 
how he would fight the mail robbers, if they came 
to us, was so terrified, that he did not know what 
he was doing. He behaved like a little child, so 
that I could not but laugh at him, although we were 


on a very dreary mountain, at midnight, and the 
snow falling fast. But Mr H. was just the reverse 
of this man. He was as calm as if nothing had 
happened,called upon the passengers to set to work:, 
so we got stakes, and with all our might applied, 
Mr. H. working harder than any of us, we set up 
the broken carriage on the wheels, and made our 
way safely to a stage house, where we got another 
carriage, and went on our journey. 1 had often 
heard that people who brag were apt to be cowards 
but I was really surprised to find this swearing,, 
fighting man so frightened, as to have lost the little 
senses he had; and if the rest had been like him,, 
we might have perished on the cold bleak moun¬ 
tain. I thought then, how often we were mistaken 
about people ; and that a mild Christian was almost 
certain to be a better help, and a braver man, in 
time of danger, than a bold profane sinner.—In my 
next letter I will tell you about Pittsburgh, the first 
town 1 came to in the great valley.—May the 
Lord keep you in his love. Your father, H. D. 


BELIOION. 


For tin Youth*« Companion. 

A CHILD'S DYING REFLECTION AND ADTICE. 

—I am going to die! The Doctor says I can’t 
live but a little while. In a short time, [ must be 
laid in the grave, and the earth will be piled upon 
my coffirf. I must leave my dear Pa and Ma, my 
kind brothers and sisters, my playmates my pleadant 
walks and my Sabbath School —I must leave them all 
and die. Bull don’t want to die—I am not ready 
—I have not been sorry for my sins—I have not 
beHeved on the Lord Jesus Christ. O must I die, 
and bid farewell forever to all the instructions, the 
prayers of my dear friends? Will they never tell 
me again what 1 must do to be saved ? will they 
never relate to me again the story of Jesus Christ’s 
sufferings? Shall I never listen again to the voice 
of my dear mother ? How often has she sat by my 
bed-side and told me stories about pious boys and 
girls and read to me from the Bible, and entreated 
me to remember my Creator while 1 was young; 
and wh< n I had done any thing very wicked, she 
has carried me into her chamber and prayed for 
me, with her dear hand resting on my head. Shall 
I never again listen to the teachings of roy 
Sabbath School Teacher ? How often has she 
talked with me about being prepared to die, and 
explained, so that I could understand what I must 
do that I might be prepared ; how often too have 1 
seen her cry when talking to me about these things! 
and how often have I made the resolution that I 
would try to be a Christian immediately. All these 
instructions and opportunities are now ended ; I 
shall soon give an account to my Maker how they 
have been improved ; I shall soon give an account 
of the manner in which I have spent the hours at 
the Sabbath School, and of all the thoughts I have 
ever had and all the words I have ever spoken* 
And how can I go without a Saviour to plead for 
me before a just God ! But I must go ; death will 
not wait; he is standing at the door, ready to carry 
me away to that place of misery, prepared for the 
devil and his angels!—O dreadful state ! Bull 
alone am to blame—I had instructions, but did not 
listen to them ; I was told my duty, but did not do 
it; and now I am going to reap the reward of my 
folly ; my day of grace is over, my probation is at 
an end. 

Before I leave this world, I want to say a very 
few words to my friends and playmates; and I 
hope, mj dear friends, you will recollect them when 
I am dead—they are the last words I shall ever 
speak to you. I would say to you all, prepare to 
die; while you are in health . Perhaps not one of 
you is expecting to die till you grow up. You have 
seen your little friends carried on the hearse to the 
burying ground ; your teachers have told you that 
you might be the next to go, but it has had no ef¬ 
fect. 44 O no,” you have said to yourself, 44 it can¬ 
not be I, for I am perfectly well.” And so I was 
a few days ago, and thought just as you think. But 
here I am on a death bed, and it is my last request 
that you seek religion immediately. You most not 
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put it off a single day nor hour. O I pray you, 
mind what your parents and teachers tell you, so 
that you may become Christians. O do listen to 
my dying words—my strength is fast failing—I can 
eay no more—prepare—prepare to die l 

My young friends, if you don’t want to be as 
miserable as this child was on her dying bed, if you 
don’t want to be miserable after you die, follow the 
advice given you— become Christians immediately . 
And then whether you die suddenly or not, your 
last boors will be happy. Your Friend, O. A. 

From the Sabbath 8chool Hetructer, 

A NEW HEART, 

BETTER THAN A THOUSAND DOLLARS. 

I was riding in a stage-coach, a few days since, 
with a gentleman from Ohio, who had formerly 

been a teacher in the Sabbath School of A-. 

As we were passing a two story house on the edge, 
of A—, he pointed to it, and, turning to me, said, 
41 A little girl who used to live there, was in my 
class at the Sabbath School, and became pious 
while I was her teacher.” He then told me the 
following circumstances connected with her conver¬ 
sion.—“I was talking to my class one day,” said he, 
•“ pretty earnestly, and urging upon them the duty 
4>f giving their hearts to God, when I suddenly 
turned to this girl, and said to her, Mary, if I had 
a thousand dollars in one hand, and a new heart in 
the other, and should offer you your choice, which 
would you take ? I then explained to her what 
was meant by a new heart—that if her heart was 
changed she would love God and hate siu : she 
would be prepared to go to heaven. Now, Mary, 
which would you choose? the thousand dollars or 
the new heart ? She looked down thoughtfully for 
a moment, and then, looking up in my face with a 
smile, said, I should choose the new heart. And 
why, said f, would you choose the new heart ? Be¬ 
cause, said Mary, the thousand dollars would only 
do me good in this life, but the new heart would 
make me happier in this life, and in the life to come 
also. Well, said I, go home and think of it. You 
may have a new heart, for God has promised to give 
it to all who ask it of him, in sincerity and truth. 
Now, if any person had promised you a thousand 
dollars if you would ask for it, you would be very 
willing to make the request: why then, if you 
would rather have a new heart than this sum of 
money, do you not go to God and ask him to give it 
to you? She looked thoughtful and promised me that 
she would think of it. She accordingly went home 
and did think of the subject deeply and seriously. I 
One hundred dollars, thought she, is a great deal of! 
money ; two hundred is more still, and a thousand 
is a very great sum. I should like to have so much 
money—1 could buy a great many things. But I 
told my teacher I would rather have a new heart, 
than this great sum of money, and so I should, for 
I shall die soon, and then the thousand dollars will 
do me no good, but the new heart will make me 
happy forever. Her mind was occupied with such 
thoughts as these for several days, till at length, 
she did choose the new heart. She then sent for 
me to come and see her, and I found her rejoicing 
in her happy choice.” 

You, my dear little readers, all need a new heart 
as much as this little girl. You need to love God, 
that he may love you and bless you. Why then 
will you not make the same choice that this little 
girl did ? Why will you not seek a new heart, 
with as strong a desire to obtain it, as she did ? 1 

do not know, whether Mary is now alive or not, 
but I do know that, if she did really obtain a new 
heart, she has never repented of her choice. If she 
is still alive, she has not been sorry that she did not 
choose the thousand dollars, for the love of God has 
been better to her than all the world. If she is 
dead, she is not sorry that she chose the new heart, 
for it has carried her to heaven and made her hap¬ 
py there in the presence of God and of all the 
angels. Let me then say to every little boy and 
girl who reads this short story, if you wish to be 
truly rich, choose a new heart; for it is better than 
a thousand dollars . It will make you rich and 
happy here, and hereafter. 


BB2TB VOLBMOBi 


From the Sabbath School instructor . 
VISIT TO A SICK SCHOLAR. 

Last evening 1 took tea with thesuperindendent 
of a Sabbath School. After talking sometime 
about Sabbath Schools, he told me of a little* girl 
belonging to his school, who is sick, and whom he 
had visited the day before. She is about 10 years 
old, and has been a very constant scholar for a 
number of years. 

After tea, this superintendent said he wanted to 
call and see this little girl, and invited me to go 
with him. I was very glad to go, for I love Sahbath 
School children, and whenever they are sick I want 
to see them. 

Well, we started, and all along as we went, this 
man continued to talk hbout poor little Maria, and 
his former visit to her. It seems she was very much 

f deased to eee her superintendent. She always 
oved him, but now he was so kind as to call and 
see a poor sick child, she loved him more than ever. 
As he went out, Maria said to her mother, " I wish 
I had something which Mr. —— would like, 1 
want to give him something so.” 

Another time, when a little girl who belonged to 
her class came in to see her, she said—" Poor 
Sarah, how I wish I had something to give her.” 
She then asked her mother to go to the drawer, 
and see ifshe could not find something among her 
little things, for Sarah. Her mother went, and 
brought her a beautiful little box. Maria said, 
“ O, Ma, do give that to Sarah, I shall never want 
it again. If I should get well, I shall never want 
it—I want Sarah should have it.” 

At length we came to the house. It was rather 
small, but looked very comfortable. We went in 
and spent some time talking with her mother about 
her sick little child. She is a good, Christian 
woman, and seemed to be a very kind, affectionate 
mother, for her eyes would often fill with tears, 
when she mentioned something that Maria had 
said; or told us what distressing turns she had; 
or that she appeared just as a little son of hers did, 

I but a short time before he died ; and that she feared 
her beloved daughter would not live. 

She said Maria had appeared quite serious, at 
times, for some months; and two or three times, 
since she has been sick, she has been very much 
affected. Sometimes she has asked her mother to 
read to her in the Bible. Her mother asked her 
where she should read. She told her, “ About the 
sufferings of Christ.”—Her mother asked her ifshe 
remembered what she had read in the Bible, and 
learned in the Sabbath School, and heard in the 
meeting-house? She said she remembered all 
about that, but she feared she was not prepared to 
die. 

Her mother told os that Maria had always been 
very much attached to her teacher, and whenever 
she passed by the house, or spoke to her, before she 
was sick, she would run in and tell her mother, that 
she had seen her teacher. 

The superintendent went in and saw Maria a 
short time, and then carneand asked me to go in. 

I went in, and there the poor little girl lay, all 
pale and weak, and when I first saw her I could 
hardly help weeping. She looked very pleasant 
and lovely. She had a small piece of white cloth 
in ber hands, which she was picking to pieces with 
a pin. 

I did not talk a great while with her, because 
she was too weak. 

After asking her several questions about her 
sickness—how long she had been sick; and 
whether she expected to get well, &c.—I spoke 
about the Sabbath School. She said she loved to 
go to the Sabbath School, and was hardly ever ab¬ 
sent. She wanted always to be there on the Sab¬ 
bath, and when it rained too. 

Well Maria what book do yon best like to read ? 
“ I like to read the Bible best.” 

And what person in the Bible do you beat like 
to read about ? 

“ Jesus Christ ” 


Why ? what has Jesus Christ done, that makes 
you like to read about him ? 

“ He has died on the cross for sinners, so that 
they may go to heaven.” 

Can all go to heaven ? 

“ If they love and obey God, they can.” 

Can you and I goto heaven, if we love and obey 
God? 

“Yes, Sir.” 

Maria, do you love and obey God, so that, if you 
should not get well, but die, you can go to heaven? 
The poor little girl did not answer me. I suppose 
she feared she was not prepared to die, as she had 
before told her mother. 

I then asked Maria what I should tell Sabbath 
School children, when I saw them ? She was silent 
and seemed to be thinking. Maria can’t you think 
of something which you would like to have me say 
to them ? Perhaps, if I tell them what a sick child 
says, it may do them a great deal of good. 

She then said, “ Tell all Sabbath School children 
that they must love and obey God—if they do not 
they can never go to heaven.” 

How do you know, Maria, that none can go to 
heaven unless they love and obey God ? 

“ Because the Bible says so.” 

But can’t you and I go to heaven unless we love 
and obey God ? 

“ No, Sir.” 

I then entreated Maria to pray to the dear 
Saviour for a new heart, and to love and obey God 
herself now; and told her 1 hoped she would be 
prepared to meet all good Sabbath School children 
in heaven. 

She thanked me for coming to see her, and asked 
me to come again; and theu very pleasantly bade 
me a good bye. 


HZSOBLLANT. 


For the Youth's Companion . 

CHILDREN’S DUTIES. 

It were well if children would continually seek 
to find out what their appropriate duty is, in their 
little spheie of action, and always try to act accord¬ 
ingly. It would secure for them more friends, 
relieve their parents of many anxieties, and cause 
their youthful sky to be hung with brighter stars of 
joy. It is an unquestionable duty for them to obey 
their parents in all things, and strive to promote 
their happiness, by forsaking evil habits, and con¬ 
tinually remembering that the eye of God is upon 
them. Should they become profane, and break 
the just commands of their Maker, it would cause 
their parents hearts to ache, and fill their souls with 
sorrow. Children should also obey their teachers, 
and especially their Sabbath School teachers. 
They are willing to instruct you, and nothing 
pleases them more than to have your whole atten¬ 
tion when you are addressed. They think about 
you during the week and daily pray for you—and 
how undeserving of a teacher’s care must that child 
be, who disregards all his pious warnings and com¬ 
mits those sins, from the commission of which he is 
so faithfully warned. Plead not want of faithful 
admonition as an excuse for disobeying your parents 
and teachers, for they aie always—if they are the 
followers of Christ—setting virtue and vice before 
you, and inviting you to cleave to t)ie one, and 
warning you to fiee from the other. And could 
you realize the joy that they would feel on your 
turning from the service of sin and satan unto God, 
I verily believe that you would not remain another 
hour in your present state. As you value all that 
is great and good, I beg you at all times to listen 
to their faithful admonitions; and when you are 
removed from their eye, let their precepts serve as 
a barrier, over which you cannot pass into the ways 
of sin, without serious injury to your own eternal 
interests. D. C. C. 

AXIOMS. 

The man whose word can always be depended 
upon, is sure to be always honored. 

There is nothing more worthy of a man than 
truth; nothing makes him feel so despicable as a lie. 
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YOUTH’S COMPA'tolOfi. 


CONVERSION OF A YOUTH. 

The Christian Index contains an account of a three 
days* meeting at Upper Freehold, in a letter from broth¬ 
er James M. Challiss, dated at I ml ay's Town, N. J. Ju¬ 
ly 6. After giving intelligence of a nhmber of baptisms, 
he relates the following case :—“A young lady. 16 years 
of age, came to the above meeting on Lord's day even¬ 
ing, with her gav and thoughtless companions, as tm- 
tonctmed about her precious soul as usual. But under 
the sermon preached by Brother Rhcts, the arrow was 
directed, and she “ was pierced in the heart;” when 
the invitation was given for mourners, her impressions 
were still increased,yet she hesitated to comply; but 
soon felt she could not let the opportunity pass. She 
asked some of her young associates to go with her, but 
they refused; at length she came without them. From 
this meetiog her distress continued, and continued to 
increase; until such was the anguish of her soul, that 
she was incapable of taking her part in the affairs of 
the family; and though before of an unusual lively turn, 
was now scarcely heard to utter a word from morning 
till evening; she had now no inclination to eat, or 
compose herself to sleep. This bitterness of soul con¬ 
tinued until her parents (who it is to be feared never 
knew any thing of this in themselves) could not con¬ 
ceive what was the matter, and fears were entertained 
by them that Ibe was becoming melancholy. They 
requested her to go into company and not be so much 
alone; but ah ! her former companions were no com¬ 
pany for her now. All she wanted was her BibU 
and her closet; reading for instruction and praying for 
mercy. The following Sabbath evening she found an 
opportunity of taking a lonely walk up the neighbour¬ 
ing pond, m order to read and jtray ; hoping if possible 
to find some relief to her aching heart; at length re¬ 
turned to the house, but returned to mourn. The night 
came on, the family retired to rest, but as yet there was 
no rest for her; she read and prayed till very late at 
night, then threw herself on the bed and fell into a 
doze, but soon rose to pray again. Thus the night was 
spent in wrestling with God for relief. About day 
break she rose again to pray, and continued in prayer 
till her bodily strength became almost exhausted; she 
took op her Testament again, if perhaps there might 
be something there for her: she was directed to the 
14th of John. As she read, light began to flow into her 
soul, she read till she came to the 27tb verse, “ Peace 1 
leave with you,” when she was set at perfect liberty, 
and led to rejoice with ecstacy ; her joy now equals her 
previous sorrow. Like the woman of Samaria, she ran 
to her neighbours and young companions to tell them 
what the Lord had done for her soul. She is now, go¬ 
ing on her way with joy. Since her conversion she 
has engaged in prayer with her neighbours, and also 
with Aer parents.” 


THE TWIN SISTERS. 

Tbs following interesting incident occurred at a recent Presbyte¬ 
rian Camp-Meeting held at Walnut Hills, Ohio, and is extracted 
from a letter published in the N. T. Observer of the 90th alt., gi*> 
lag an account of the meeting. 

Among the anxious inquirers, who were ve¬ 
ry numerous, were a pair of twin sisters, four¬ 
teen years of age, daughters of an elder in one of 
the churches, who came forward at the same in¬ 
stant and in company, overwhelmed with a sense of 
their need of pardoning mercy, and virtually ask¬ 
ing—what shall me do to be saved? The father 
witnessing this movement in bis daughters, and 
filled with such emotions as might be . expected 
at such a sight, could not; refrain from making 
some attempts to apeak with them, as they sat to¬ 
gether, weeping for their sins. As a matter of 
convenience, their heads being lew,'he knelt be¬ 
fore them on one of his knees—and no sooner did 
they perceive it was their father, than both of them 
fell simultaneously upon his neck, one upon one 
shoulder and the other upon the other, his head 
between theirs—and each with an arm about the 
father’s neck—and in this condition the father and 
his twin daughters remained, as if chained, and 
wept, and wept, and wept. And all, who witnes¬ 
sed the spectacle, wept, and wept, and wept. 
And those dear children, born into the world in 
one hour, were in one hour born into the kingdom 
of Christ, and in the same hour enabled to hope 
in the glory of God. What a picture! It was a 
sight, which angels might covet to see—a sight, 
which probably never happened before, and very 
likely will never happen again in a form so inter¬ 
esting, so perfect, to subduing. 


HEROISM. 

The following generous action is worthy of 
record, there is somewhat even of sublime in it. 

A great inundation having taken place in the 
north of Italy, owing to an excessive fall of snow of 
the Alps, followed by a speedy thaw, the river Adige 
carried off a bridge near Vienna, except the middle 
part on which was the house.of the toll-gatherer, or 
porter, I forgot which, and who with his own family 


thus remained imprisoned by the waves, and in 
momentary danger of destruction. They were dis¬ 
covered from the banks, stretching forth their 
bands, screaming and imploring succor, while frag¬ 
ments of the remaining arch were continually drop¬ 
ping into the water. 

In this extreme danger, a nobleman who was 
present, a count Pulverni, 1 think, held out a purse 
of 100 sequins, as a reward to any adventurer who 
would take a boat and deliver this unhappy family. 
But the risk was so great of being borne down by 
the rapidity of the stream, or being dashed against 
the fragments of the bridge, or, of being crushed by 
the falling stones, that not one in the vast number 
of spectators, had courage enough to attempt such 
an exploit. 

A peasant passing along, was informed of the 
proposed reward. Immediately jumping into a boat 
he, by strength of oars gained the middle of the 
river, brought his boat under the pile, and the whole 
family -descended in safety by means of a rope. 
“ Courage 1” cried he, u now you are safe.” By a 
still more strenuous effort, and great strength of arm, 
he brought the boat and family ashore. 

“ Brave fellow,” exclaimed the count, handing 
the purse to him, “ here is' the promised recom¬ 
pense.” “ I, shall never expose life for money,” 
answered the peasant. “My labor is sufficient liveli¬ 
hood for myself, my wife and children. Give the 
purse to this poor family who has lost all.” 

ANECDOTE OF MR. WESLEY. 

Rev. Samuel Wesley, Sen. while residing in 
London, went one day into a coffee-house, to obtain 
some refreshment. There were some gentlemen in 
a box at the other end of the room where he was; 
one of whom, an officer of the guards, swore dread¬ 
fully. Mr. Wesley saw that he could not speak to 
him without much difficulty. He, therefore, desired 
the waiter to bring him a glass of water. When 
it was brought, he said aloud, “ Carry it to the gen¬ 
tleman in the red coat, and desire him to wash his 
mouth after his oaths.” The officer rose up in a 
fury, but the gentlemen in the box laid hold of him, 
and cried out, “Nay colonel, you gave the first of¬ 
fence. You see the gentleman is a clergyman. 
You know that it is an affront to swear in his pres¬ 
ence.” The officer was thus restrained, and Mr. 
Wesley departed.' 

Some years afterwards, being again in London, 
and walking in St. James’ park, a gentleman joined 
him, who after some conversation, inquired if he 
recollected having seen him before? Mr. Wesley, 
replied in the negative. The gentlemen then recal¬ 
led to his remembrance the scene at the coffee¬ 
house; and added-*” Since that time, sir, I thank 
God I have feared an oath, and every thing that is 
offensive to the Divine Majesty ; and as I have a 
perfect recollection of you, I rejoiced at seeing you, 
and could not refrain from expressing my gratitude 
to God and you.” “ A word spoken in season, 
how good is it.” 

FEMALf^COURAGE. 

Mrs. M-, the widow ef a sea captain formerly 

in the service of t he British government, during her 
husband’s life-time, accompanied him on all his 
voyages. On one occasion he fell sick, and was 
confined to his berth, when a furious storm arose, 
and continued for some days with such unceasing 
violence that the sailors became discouraged, and 
as is too often the case under such circumstances, 
insisted upon obtaining entrance into the spirit 
room. 

The mate descended to the cabin, and calling 
Mrs. M—— aside, he said, “If your husband can 
possibly come on deck, let him make the effort. 
The sailors threaten mutiny. I have lost alLcom- 
mand over them, and they begin to talk of forcing 
t he spirit room door. If they do, not a soul on board 
can be saved.” 

She bade the mate go on deck, and do what he 
could to keep the sailors quiet for a few minutes, 
and then she returned to her husband’d bed-side. 
He lay in a dangerous state, and sbe knew that any 
sudden exertion would risk his life. No one would 
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I have thought, to have looked at Mrs. M.’s beautiful 
and feminine features, and small, delicate figure, 
that she was fitted to act the heroine. But great 
dangers sometimes call forth unexpected powers. 
She took her husband's pistols, which hung loaded 
over his berth, descended to the spirit room, and 
stationed herself with her back to the door. She 
had remained in that position but a few minutes, 
when a noise was heard on deck, and the sailors 
rushed down stairs in a body. The foremost stopped 
when he saw his captain’s lady, and all looked at 
her with astonishment. She cocked one of the 
; pistols and addressed them. “ The first man that 
takes another step down these stairs it shall cost 
him his life.” So much resolution fairly awed the 
rough tars. “ Come, my lads,” she added in a 
mild tone, “ go on deck. When the blow is over, 
I promise you, you shall have a good dram each.” 

Never did military harangue produce a happier 
effect. The sailors gave her three cheers, returned 
cheerfully to their work, and the ship was saved. 


AXIOMS. 

Men often act lies without speaking them. All 
false appearances are lies. All shuffling and pre» 
varications are lies. 

Want of punctuality is lying. 


POSTITi 


For the Youth $ e Com ppirioa. 


GOD’S MERCY. 

Thy love doth raise our warmest praise, 
6 Lord, to thee, in heaven ; 

Accept the lay we raise to day. 

For sins tho*i hast forgiven. 

Thy goodness God, is shed abroad. 
Throughout this favor’d land. 

Sinners have found thy grace abound. 

And welcom'd by thy linnd. 

O, may thy love, still from above. 
Refresh this sinful earth, 

Thy blessings flow till all shall know. 
Thy much neglected worth. 

And may thy word by all be heard. 

And like a lamp, direct 
Those willing feet, inclined to keep. 
Without the snarer's net. 

O, may the youth who've found the truth. 
In Samuel's God rejoice, 

Be bless'd like him, and flee the sin 
The wicked make their choice. 

And in that day when death has sway. 
And mortal scenes grow dim. 

May we depart,—assured in heart. 

Our trust aud faith in Heaveni 


From ths Boston Continol. 

LINES ON AN INFANT. 

When I gaze upon that infant, 

In its calm and placid sleep— 

1 know not if my lips should smile, 

Or if my eyes should weep. 

Though cherub in its loveliness 
He seems before me now,— 

1 know that many a cloud shall shade 
That fair and sunny brow. 

He seems to smile in innocence, 

His dreams are sweet and light,— 

1 would that he might never know 
A dream less pure and bright. 

His little lips are parted now, 

As if he meant to speak— 

Can words of passion ever come, 

.From one so fair and meek. 

And mark upon his fair, smooth aheek, 

The roses mantling there— 

Oh never may the blush of shame 
Their loveliness impair. 

His little hand so fair and white, 

That from its covering strays— 

Oh that some angel hand might take. 

And guide him in his ways. 

His swelling breath, that gently heaves, 

Knows yet no sigh nor care— 

But ah! how soon may passions wild 
Be known and foster’d there. 

The world! the world will tempt thee, 

Thou sweet and lovely thing— 

*T will throw its charms around thee, 

That lure thee but to sting. 

And as I gaze upon thee, 

While gently sleeping there, 

I can't but sigh to think of this, 

And breathe to Heaven a prayer, 

That though thy path of life may be 
With many a cloud o'ercast— 

His hand may ever follow thee, 

And lead thee home at last. T.JC. S. 
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ADVENTURES OF A FRENCH SOLDIER. 
Exemplifying ihe Evil, Crime, and Suffering of War. With 
Reflections, by Philanthropes, Author of •• The Sword,*’ 
Howard and Napoleon,” &c. Published by James Loring, t 
132 Washington Slroel, Boston. 

[Extract.] 

The Spanish and French fleets sailed together, 
out of the harbor of Cadiz, Oct. 2l»t, 1805, and 
unpaged the British fleet, off cape Trafalgar. 
Robert’s ship began the action, by firing a broad¬ 
side into the ship of the British Admiral, Lord 
Nelson, called the Victory. 4 The British vessel 
returned the fire, aud, at the same moment, there 
began, along the whole of the two lines, a fire of 
artillery, which was not to cease, except by the 
extermination of one of the squadrons. Already 
cries of suffering and death were heard on the 
decks of the Redoutable. By the first discharge, 
one officer and more than thirty soldiers and sail¬ 
ors were killed and wounded. This was the first 
time Robert had been in action, and an emotion, 
be had never felt till now, made his heart beat 
violently. All the men in the main-top had been 
killed, when he was ordered, with two sailors and 
four soldiers, to occupy their places. While they 
were going aloft, the cannon balls and grape shot 
showered around them, struck the masts and yards, 
knocked large splinters out of them, and cut the 
rigging to pieces. One of his companions was 
wounded by his side, and fell from the height of 
thirty feet upon the deck, where he broke his neck/ 
W hen he reached the top, he saw * for more than 
a league extended, a thick cloud of smoke, above 
which, was discernable a forest of masts and rigging. 
Thousands of flashes penetrated this cloud, and a 
Tolling noise, similar to the sound of continued 
thunder, but much louder, rose from its bosom/ 
He was left alone in the top; his comrades had all 
been killed or wounded. He looked at the two 
vessels engaged. * The smoke which enveloped 
them was disengaged for a moment, and returned 
thicker at each broadside. The two decks were 
covered with dead bodies, which they had not time 
to throw over-board. The captain was wounded. 
He saw on the poop of the English ship, a man 


with but one hand, gorgeously decorated with stars, 
orders and garters/ It was Admiral Lord Nel¬ 
son. Robert fired off his gun, and he supposes, 
killed Nelson. The fire ceased for a while, on 
board the English ship, but was soon renewed with 
redoubled fury. Another English ship engaged the 
Redoutable, and another French ship the Victory, 
so that the two ships were firing on both sides at 
once, and probably many men were killed, or 
wounded, by the balls of their own countrymen. 
There wasthen seen a sight, hitherto unexampled in 
naval warfare, and ndt since repeated—four ships 
all in the same direction, touching each other, 
dashing one against another, intermingling their 
yards, and fighting with a fury which no language 
can express. 

4 Amidst nearly four hundred pieces of cannon, 
all firing at one time in a confined space—amid the 
noise of the balls, which made furious breaches in 
the side of the Redoutable—among the splinters, 
which flew in every direction with the speed of pro¬ 
jectiles, and the dashing of the vessels, which were 
driven by the waves against each other, not a soul 
thought of any thing but destroying the enemy, and 
the cries of the wounded and dying were no longer 
heard. The men fell, and, if they were any im¬ 
pediment to the action of the gun, one of their 
companions pushed them aside, with his foot, to 
the middle of the deck, and, without uttering a 
word, placed himself with concentrated fury at the 
same post, where he soon experienced a similar 
fate/ What a heart rending scene ! 

4 In less than half an hour, the Redoutable, with¬ 
out having hauled down her colors, had, in fact, 
surrendered. Her Are had gradually slackened, 
and then ceased altogether. The mutilated bodies 
of Robert’s companions encumbered the two decks, 
which were covered with shot, broken cannon, 
matches still smoking, and broken limbers. One 
of the thirty-six pounders had burst, toward the 
close of the contest. The thirteen men, placed at it, 
had been killed by the splinters; and were heaped 
together around the broken carriage. Not more 
than one hundred and fifty men survived out of a 
crew of more than eight hundred, and most of these 
were more or less severely wounded/ He says, 
44 1 went over the ship, where every thing present¬ 
ed a prospect of desolation. Calm despair was 
painted on the countenances of those who had 
escaped from this terrible scene. Among the dead, 
I saw the ill-fated Rymbauld, the friend of my in¬ 
fancy. At the utmost, he was not more than eigh¬ 
teen. His sword had been broken in his fall, he 
was wounded, by a chain-shot, in his right breast, 
and fell against the wheel of a cannon. The dis¬ 
ordered state of his features indicated that his suf¬ 
ferings had been great. [See Picture.] His dis¬ 
figured remains inspired me with painful reflections, 
and brought to my mind a host of bitter recollec¬ 
tions. I left the spot, and I must confess, that my 
eyes filled with tears. I had not yet been able to 
acquire that indifference, which a soldier displays, 
from a constant habit of witnessing similar scenes.” 
War hardens the heart and blunts the feelings ; and 
the time will come, when Robert will think no more 
of killing a man, than a butcher does of killing a 
calf. He must do that, or never become a brave 
soldier. Before a man can delight in war, he must 
put off all feelings of humanity, and all the Christian 
graces, particularly 44 the ornament of a meek and 
quiet spirit,” which is worth infinitely more than 
the ornament of an epaulet. 

Alas, poor Rymbauld ! How short was his career 
in the race of glory 1 How many thousands and 
myriads of young men have experienced the same 
fate, and had all their fond expectations cut off in 


their first battle 1 Not one in ten thousand ever 
arrives at the summit of his hopes—perhaps, not 
one in an hundred thousand. Yet how many are 
willing to risk their lives and limbs and immortal 
souls to gain a fleeting transitory prize, with at least 
ten thousand chances to one against them. Of all 
lotteries, the lottery of war is the greatest cheat. % 


NARRATIVE. 


From the Sabbath School Herald . 

A SABBATH SCHOOL SCHOLAR. 

Not. many weeks since, I was sitting in my room, 
one Saturday morning, busy in studying out a por¬ 
tion of the Scriptures, which I was to bring before 
my class, on the succeeding Sabbath. My mind 
was filled with its preciousness, and I was reaching 
after some more successful plan, by which I might 
present its truths to my scholars, so that they too 
would regard it 44 as more than their necessary 
food.” There was a gentle tap at the door, and a 
little boy entered, whom it had for sometime been 
my privilege to instruct, and in whose improvement, 
both intellectual and religious, I enjoyed a rich re¬ 
ward for my labors. 

44 Come in Samuel,” said T, 44 you are usually a 
welcome visitor, and particularly are you so this 
[ morning, for I have no special business to prevent 
my sitting here and enjoying a long talk with you.” 

44 But I cannot stay for much of a talk now, sir,” 
said Samuel, with a concerned dounlenance ; 44 1 
have come to beg a favor of you.” 

“That,” said I, 44 1 shall love to grant to a boy 
who is so reasonable in his requests as I have ever 
found you to be. Pray what will you have, Samu¬ 
el?” 

“ I do not want any thing, sir,” said he, 44 only 
that you will he so very good as to go with me to 
visit a Sabbath School scholar who is very sick, and 
I fear is going to die.” 

“ Most cheerfully,” said I, 44 and we will set off 
at once, if you will conduct me to his home.” 

44 Yes sir,” said the child ; 44 but I must let you 
know before hand, that it is near three miles tq 
where he lives, and I suppose also, you are not 
acquainted with him.” 

“The walk is not too long for me, Samuel,” I 
replied ; 44 and perhaps as we are on the way to his 
home, you can give me some account of him.” 

44 Most gladly, sir,” said the animated boy, as he 
took up his hat, and we passed down into the street, 
bending our course in the direction of the sick child. 

It was a clear, cool morning, and I was enjoying 
an invigorating walk with a little boy who was lead* 
ing me on an errand of mercy, the thought of which 
rendered the exercise doubly delightful. Samuel 
was a boy of no ordinary stamp. He possessed an 
ardent generous mind, and in point of intellect and 
attainments, had already advanced far beyond his 
years ; and to all that was attractive in this child of 
promise, was added the crowning gem of piety. He 
had been early sanctified, and learned to fear the 
Lord in his youth, and was in most respects an ex¬ 
ample of safe imitation to his associates. As soon 
as he could read intelligibly, he was sent to the Sab¬ 
bath School, and of all the instructions of the week, 
there were none which he loved and attended to 
with so much delight, as those which he received 
then. Through his influence, many little boys had 
been brought into the school, and of this number 
was the sick child, whom we were now on our way 
' to visit. Samuel’s account of him was as follows . 

44 I have now been so long acquainted with Wil¬ 
liam S-, that I regard him as a very dear friend, 

and I seldom feel happier than when in his compa.- 
ny,—he is so gentle and good, apd always striving 
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YOtiTH'S COMPANION. 


to set » good example for his companions. Bat once 
he was very different, and I do believe he was the 
wickedest boy in the whole village. Every body 
called him “ wicked Bill/'and he was scarce known 
by any other name. I used to see him sometimes, 
but always shunned him because it was so dangerous 
to be in his company. One day a large number of 
boys were playing on the common and “ wicked 
Bill/ 1 If&d been trying to join with them, but none 
of them had any fancy for his company, and were 
shunning him almost as they would the plague. He 
stood bracing himself against one of the posts of the 
railing, where 1 first saw him, and his countenance 
expressed so much unhappiness, that I could not but 
feel my pity awakened for him, and I drew near and 
entered into conversation with him. I found him 
to be indeed quite as miserable as his countenance 
indicated. But there was something in his whole 
appearance, that greatly drew my heart towards 
him, and led me to hope that he might be persuaded 
to forsake his evil courses, and become a good and 
happy boy. I determined from that time to seek his 
company, instead of shunning it, and do all in my 
power to win him away from the path he was walk¬ 
ing in. Bill liked me very well, but did not seem at 
all disposed to forsake his old ways, and was per¬ 
petually quarreling or running into mischief, or 
doing something improper, so that I was often 
ashamed and almost afraid to be found in his com¬ 
pany. I thought if f could persuade him to go to the 
Sabbath School, it would be taking a great step 
towards his reformation, and I determined at all 
events, to try. 

One day, 1 met him strolling along the road-side, 
just below his father’s house, wantonly pelting some 
geese. I begged him to desist, and asked him what 
pleasure he fourfd in such wanton acts of cruelty 1 
He said, “ none at all Samuel,” appearing quite 
surprised to discover that he was actually harming 
the poor creature’s. He said he was only trying to 
divert his mind, and was not aware what it was he 
was doing. By little and little he entered into a 
long conversation with me, and finally acknow¬ 
ledged that he was very wretched, and supposed he 
must always remain so, for he was all the while 
going along in the way of his own choice. I told 
him I did not believe he understood how to make 
himself happy since he had been trying so long, and 
had quite failed of his object; but that there was a 
plan which I should like to propose to him, which I 
had no doubt would be more successful than any 
thing he had attempted. He begged to know what 
it was. I told him it was simply to leave his idle 
habits and become industrious and forsake his { 
practice of wandering and playing about on the 
Sabbath and wasting its precious hours, and join ] 
himself to the Sabbath School, where he would both 
be well instructed and find enough to do that was 
profitable and pleasant. He curled his lip at me 
with a great deal of scorn, as he replied : “Samuel, 
I shall never disgrace myself by going to the Sab¬ 
bath School. My father is not so poor as to be 
obliged to place me for instruction among the host 
of beggar children, that are gathered there every 
Sunday. Instead of being happier, I should be 
infinitely more wretched than I am now.” I told 
him that he was altogether mistaken about it; that 
though it was indeed true that poor children were 
gathered into the Sabbath School, the rich were 
gathered there also, and were very happy in being 
instructed with them. I told him, that many boys 
were in the school, whom he was not ashamed to 
associate with on other days of the week, and that 
he had far less reason to be ashamed to meet with 
them for the purpose of instruction on the Sabbath. 
But the thought of going to the Sabbath School was 
very revolting to his feelings, and I entered into a 
long argument with him on the merits of the institu¬ 
tion, and on the propriety of the rich and poor child¬ 
ren meeting at the same place and time for instruc¬ 
tion. I finally succeeded in obtaining his promise 
to go with me on the next Sabbath. He came ac¬ 
cordingly, though with evident reluctance, and I 
accompanied him to the school. He seemed 
pleased to find everj thing so different from what 


he had expected^ and he Concluded at last to be¬ 
come a regular member of it. Since that time he 
has been an altered boy. It is now more than a 
year since he first entered the school, and, until he 
was taken sick two weeks ago, his scat has never 
been vacant, and he has usually been first in his 
place, ready for the exercises of the school. The 
instruction he has received has been evidently 
blessed to the good of his soul: and he has never 
ceased to thank me for persuading him to go to that 
place, where God has had mercy upon him. 

1 “ But poor William is sick now,” continued 

Samuel, in his engagedness to make me acquainted 
with every thing respecting his friend,—“ and, I 
fear, is going to die ; for I’m told the Doctor speaks 
very discouragingly about him. He looked very 
pale and ill yesterday, when I saw him, but he did 
not feel concerned bout being sick : he said it was 
better to be in the hands of God, than to depend 
upon ourselves,” &c. 

Before I was aware of it, we drew near to the 
house of the sick child. Samuel’s lengthened 
account of him had completely beguiled the dis¬ 
tance, and awakened in my mind an interest in his 
case, which I had not anticipated. 

As we entered his chamber, the pale countenance 
of the sick child brightened at the sight of his 
friend, and he beckoned him to come near and sit 
close beside him. Samuel did so, and told him he 

had brought Mr.-to see him. He reached his 

other hand with much affection, and said, “ Sir, I 
am very glad to see you.” I inquired, “ are you 
comfortable in this hour of weakness and suffer¬ 
ing?” “I am,” said he, “very comfortable, 
through God’s mercy; 1 am willing all should be 
determined by him. His great forbearance has 
kept me out of hell-torments, which I had richly 
deserved long ago, for I am very sensible that I 
have been a much greater sinner than boys of my 
age usually are. 1 was going on with a high hand in 
sin, when God mercifully arrested my course. It 
was the Sabbath School,” said he, ” the blessed 

Sabbath/ School,”-failing to add more by the 

deep emotions which were awakened and choked 
his utterance. “ But how,” said 1, “ have you 
teamed to silence your anxieties and acquire such 
a degree of confidence as you feel ?” “ Because, 

my hopes are resting on the Rock of Ages : and,” 
said he, taming to Samuel, “ I learned where that 
rock is, in the Sabbath School. If you had not 
persuaded me to go there, what would now have 
been my condition ? What would become of me. 
Oh ! tell every idle, wicked boy to go to the Sabbath 
School, and there he will learn to have hope and 
comfort in death.” He became exhausted and was 
unable to say more. 

We left him, deeply impressed with the value of 
that religion which the grace of God had enabled 
him to embrace and with the utility of that institu¬ 
tion which was instrumental *jn bringing him ac¬ 
quainted with the truths which now afforded him 
such rich consolation, and opened before him the 
hopes of a brighter existence beyond the grave. 

The next day we heard that William was no 
more. I often, afterwards, heard Samuel say he 
should never cease his endeavors to bring all wick¬ 
ed, wandering children into the Sabbath School. 


_ HISTORY. 

From the Youth’s Friend. 

LETTERS FROM THE VALLEY or THE MISSISSIPPI. 

No. III. ; 

My Dear Son,—Having arrived safely at Pitts¬ 
burgh, as I told you in my last letter, after the 
dangers of a winter journey over the Alleghany 
mountains, I will now give you some account of this 
place. 

Pittsburgh lies just where the Ohio river begins, 
and between the two rivers, which, joining into one, 
form this noble stream. 

The Alleghany river flows from the north, and 
the Monongahela from the south, and uniting at 
this point they become one river, which is called 
the Ohio. This point is the place where the French 
built a fort called Duquesne, in the wars between 


| (hat nation and the English, about eighty years 
since, and it was to this place that Washington 
was going when the Indians beat the English army 
! under General Braddock, as you will read in the 
Life of Washington, published by the Sunday 
School Union, in which book there is a picture of 
the battle ground, and a very exact history of what 
look place there. That was when Washington was 
a young man. He had been over that country be¬ 
fore, and had come even to this spot, which he 
admired very much, and thought that a fine city 
might be built ‘there, although at that time it was 
| but a wilderness. The English took the fort after¬ 
wards and called it Fort Pitt, after a great man of 
that name; and when a town was built there, it 
was called Pittsburgh. 1 saw the old fort, but the 
place will soon be built up with peaceful houses, 
and Indians and Frenchmen Will never fight there 
again. 

Pittsburgh is a large town, but it will no doubt 
become much larger ; for although it is very smoky, 
and every thing is made dark with the coal dust 
which falls from the chimnies, and for that reason 
does not seem pleasant to a stranger, yet there are 
many valuable things about this town which will 
bring people to live here. There are two long rivers 
which end here, and one great river which begins 
here ; and people who live in the countries through 
which these rivers run, will bring the food they 
raise, and the various things that they make in order 
to sell them and buy other things. Other people 
will come to buy what is brpught for sale. This i9 
what makes a trading town, where a great many 
people come to a place to buy and sell. For mer¬ 
chants will live there, and houses will be built there, 
and boats and vessels; and then there must be 
carpenters, and blacksmiths, and bricklayers, and 
painters, and all kinds of Workmen, and tailors, 
and shoemakers, and doctors, and lawyers, and 
schools, and churches, and Sunday Schools. The 
people come together, and this makes a town; and 
the reason why one town grows to a great city, and 
others keep small, is, that the one is more con¬ 
venient for trade, and for manufacturing than the 
others. Now, if you will look at the map of the 
United States, you will see that there are a great 
many rivers which flow into that long water which 
runs through this western country. At one end i» 
New Orleans, and at the other is Pittsburgh ; and 
steam-boats go from one to the other. These two 
will be great cities, because they are as far as people 
can generally go with such vessels as are used in 
livers. Small boats come down to Pittsburgh, and 
large ships go from New Orleans. The things 
which the western merchants buy in Philadelphia, 
go by land and through canals to Pittsburgh, and 
there the steam boats go to take them on the various 
rivers, all through the western country. I tell yon 
this that you may see how cities grow, and why il 
is that people gather in such large numbers in on* 
place. Our country shows this very plainly. Io 
Europe it is not so easily seen. 

There is much about this town which I should 
like to tell you of at another time ; but I will novr 
only ask you to think of the great goodness of God 
in making the earth in such a manner as to render 
people so happy. Rivers spread through the land, 
not only giving drink to man and beast, and keep¬ 
ing the earth moist, so that it will bear food for us 
to eat, but making it easy to cany the comforts of 
one place to another, and to exchange the pro¬ 
duce of one part of the country, for that of the 
other parts. David says in the Psalms, “ the earth 
is full of the goodness of the Lord—let all the 
people praise thee.” Let his praise be in your 
heart, and dwell on your tongue. May a sense of 
his goodness lead you to love and to serve him— 
Your affectionate father, H. D. 


Youthful Preaching .—One of the youngest scholars (says thn 

Secretary of the M-Sabbath School,) a little girl who baa 

been in the school but a few weeks, and whose parents are in low 
circumstances, and apparently unconcerned in preparing for a 
better world, on returning from school, said to her lather, “ Fa¬ 
ther, should not you like to go to heaven ? You can go if yem 
will. There is room enough there." 

Sabbath School Herald. 
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YOUTH’S COMPANION* 


THE W1BI1T> 


BIBLE STORY. , 

Supposed Conter»ation between a Mother and her Child 

of 2 or 8 years old—from Profersor Abbot’s Sermon. 

“Come,” Bays its mother, “come to me, and I 
will read you a story!” It is Sabbath afternoon 
we will suppose; the mind of the child is not pre¬ 
occupied by any other interest. 

“Sometimes,” continues the mother, “I tell 
you stories to amuse you. But I am not going to 
do that now. It is to do you good. Do you un¬ 
derstand how it will do you good to hear a story ?” 

“ No, mother.” 

** Well, you will see. It is the story of Cain 
and Abel. Do you know any thing about it?” 

“Yes; Cain killed Abel.” 

“ Do you know why he killed him ?” 

“ Because he was wicked.” 

“ No, I mean what did Abel do to make Cain 
angry with him ? Did you ever see any body 
angry ? Were you ever angry yourself?” 

“ Yes, mother.” 

“ And I suppose you had some cause for it.— 
Now I will read you the account, and see wheth¬ 
er you can tell me what made Cain angry. k And 
Cain brought of the fruit of the ground an offering 
unto the Lord . Do you icuow what the fruit of 
the ground is ?” 

“ No, mother.” 

“ It means any thing which grows out of the 
ground. Cain was a farmer; he planted seeds 
and gathered the fruits which grew from them, 
and he brought some of them to offer them to 
God. And Abel brought of the firstlings of hisfiock. 
Do you know what that means ?” 

The child hesitates. 

“Abel did not cultivate the ground like Cain. 
He had great flocks of sheep and goats, and he 
brought some of the best of those to offer to God. 
So that you see that Cain and Abel did almost ex¬ 
actly the same thing.” 

“ Now God does not notice merely what we do , 
but how we feel , while we are doing it. If I should 
ask you to go and shut the door when you are bu¬ 
sy, and if you should go immediately, but feci ill- 
humoured, God would be displeased. He looks 
at the heart. Do you ever feel ill-humoured when 
I wish you to do what you dislike r” 

“ Yes,—sometimes.” 

“ Now Cain, I suppose, did not feel pleasantly 
when be brought bis offering and God was dissat¬ 
isfied with him. But God was pleased with Abcfs 
offering and accepted it. Should you have thought 
that Cain would have liked this?” 

“No,—did he like it?” 

“ No, be did not. He was very much displeased; 
and it is very remarkable that he was displeased, 
not only against God, but he t oas angry with his 
brother , who bad not done him the least wrong. 
That is the way with us all. If you should do 
wrong and your sister do right, and I should blame 
you, and praise her, you would be tempted to feel 
angry with her, just because she had been so hap¬ 
py as to do her duty. How wicked suoli a feel¬ 
ing is!” 

“Cain, however, had that feeling; and little 
children have it very often. It shows itself in dif¬ 
ferent ways. Cain, being a strong man, rose 
against his brother in the field and killed him. 
But young children who are weak and small would 
only strike each other, or say unkind things to one 
another. Now God is displeased with us when 
we have these feelings , whether we show them by 
unkind words, or by cruel violence. There is a 
particular verse in the Bible which shows this. 
Should yeu like to have me find it ?” 

“Yes, mother.” 

“ I will find it then. It is in Matt. v. £2. Our 
Saviour says it. It is this, Whosoever is angry 
with his brother without a cause shall be in danger 
of the judgment; and whosoever shall say , Thou 
fool , shall be tn danger of hell fire. This is not the 
whole of the verse. I will explain the other part 
tome (fiber time.” 


RBLZdZOV. 


For the Youth's Companion. 
LETTER FROM A SABBATH SCHOLAR IN B—>—, TO 
HIS FRIEND IN N-. 

I promised you, my dear friend, in my last letter, 
if any thing new and wonderful happened, to write 
yon about it. Well, something very wonderful has 
happened, and I am now going to perform my 


promise and tell you what it is. It id this—your 
friend who is now writing you, *hopes he has be- 
eome a Christian !— 44 What,” I hear you say, 44 has 
that swearing, obstinate, deceitful, disobedient, 
play-truant boy become a Christian ? I can hardly 
believe it.” It is true, my dear W. that I hope I 
have ; I don’t know , God only knows , but I think I 
have the feelings which Christians say they have ; 
and in this letter I will tell you some of them. But 
first I want to tell you what took place before I met 
with this change.—You have heard, I suppose, that 
there has been a revival of religion here for more 
than three months. Soon after it commenced, 
some of the scholars in the Sabbath School became 
very serious. Our friends, A. G. E. and F. were 
of the number, and in three or four weeks they all 
experienced religion. F. is the most intimate friend 
I have had since you have been gone, and as sooq 
as he obtained a hope that he was a Christian, he 
determined to have a talk with me. One day, as we 
were walking together, he told me all his feelings, 
how different he felt from what he used to—how 
happy he was, &c. It took me so by surprise, and 
he spoke so feelingly, that I could hardly say a 
word, and when he asked me if I should not like 
to feel just so, I burst out a crying. He waited 
til! 1 had done, and then told me that our class, 
most of whom were serious, were going to have a 
meeting by themselves—and invited me logo. I 
promised I would,—I went—and I have thanked 
God many tiroes since, that He put it into my heart 
to go—it was the means of my conversion. The 
meeting was very solemn indeed. A. prayed, and 
then those who hoped they had experienced religion 
told their feelings, and they all said they were hap¬ 
pier than they ever were before. After this they 
talked with us who had’nt any hope, and I for one, 
made up my mind to get religion immediately—I 
hope two more made the same resolution. F. then 
made a prayer—and we got up and went home. 
That night for the first time, I sincerely prayed that 
God would give me a new heart. As 1 laid awake, 
thinking about the meeting, and asking myself if I 
could be such a great sinner as F. said I was, and 
as my Sabbaih School Teacher had a great many 
times told me I was, something seemed to dart 
through my mind, and in a moment I felt that I 
was a great , a very great sinner. All my sins ap¬ 
peared to me. I saw that I had never loved God, 
nor obeyed his commandments—I saw the sins 1 
had committed in the Sabbaih School,—I saw how 
wicked l had been to my dear parents, and to my. 
brothers and sisters—I saw that I had not cared 
about any body but myself. O you can’t tell how 
dreadfully I felt as I thought of all these and a great 
many more sins; I could hardly Jie in my bed. 
All I could do was to pray to God to forgive roe and 
take away these unhappy feelings, and to make me 
love him and all good things. ' I at last fell into a 
sleep, which was not very sound. In this state of 
mind*, I was for several days, sometimes feeling 
more and sometimes feeling less, and during this 
time, I had many talks with F. who was very much 
interested in me. With these feelings I went to 
bed one evening, and as usual, I thought of my 
wickedness and wondered why I could not give my 
heart away to the Saviour. As I was thinking of 
these things, all at once I found my distress gone 
and my feelings all changed. I found that I loved 
God, I felt that he had forgiven me all my great 
sins—and I was willing to die that very night ifGod 
was pleased to take me. I cannot describe to you 
how happy I was. I felt exactly as a little girl 
once said she felt, when she was converted, that 
44 it was all made up with God. n When I awoke 
in the morning, the first ihought I had was about 
the change in my feelings. I arose and looked 
out of the window—it was a very pleasant morning, 
and though I bad seen a great many pleasant 
mornings, they never appeared so charming as that 
morning—it seemed as though I was in another 
world, and the reason was I suppose, because 41 1 
saw God in his works,” and when I saw, I loved. 
As I was going to school in the morning, I met my 
friend F. and you can’t guess bow glad I was to 
see him. My heart seemed to melt the moment I 


spoke to him. I told him my feelings and he was so 
much rejoiced that he could hardly speak. Ever 
since, we have seldom been apart. You don’t 
know how different my feelings are towards Christ* 
ians. I am so glad when I see one that I think is 
a real Christian that it almost makes me cry. O I 
do so Jove them. 

It is now nearly three months since I obtained a 
hope, and my feelings now are about the same. I 
love to pray as much, I love to go to the Sabbath 
School as much, I love to read my Bible as much, 
and I love to talk with Christians as much as 1 did 
when I first felt this change. 1 am only unhappy 
when I don’t see Christ, who is always 44 the chief- 
est among ten thousand and the one altogether 
lovely.” My sheet is full and I can write no more 
now. Your affectionate friend, K. R. 


THE SABBATH 8CHOOL. _ 

From the Sabbath School Instructor. 
MY TEACHER.—No. 8. 

What I loved most in my teacher, was, his wil¬ 
lingness to forgive, whenever I did any thing that 
was wrong. I often missed a part of my lesson ; 
but instead of reproving roe harshly, which I justly 
deserved, he would say, 44 You canaot think how 
it grieves me to Bee you so careless about your les¬ 
son, when it is for your own good to study it; and 
you will find it so, when you grow up to be a man.” 
And I have found it so. It was for my good to 
study the Bible; but I did not believe it then, al¬ 
though the teacher I so much loved, told me it 
would be so. I liked better to go over to the pas¬ 
tures, fly my kite, beat my hoop, tots my buttons, 
or shoot niy arrow, than to study my Sabbath 
School lesson. But now I am sorry for roy conduct, 
and hope every little boy, who reads this, will take 
warning, and never go out to play until his lesson 
is well learned ; lest he also grieve his teacher’* 
heart, and deeply regret it, when he becomes old. 

Whenever my teacher saw any thing like peni¬ 
tence in me, he would rejoice. I cannot tell how 
many times he has said— 44 You are now a good 
boy—I love you—for you have acknowledged your 
fault, which pleases me more than any thing else 
would. Now do try to do so no more ; and if you 
try hard you will succeed, for God will always help 
those who endeavor to do that which is right. You 
must pray to him for strength to resist temptation, 
and ask him daily to keep you from sin. And now 
you will acknowledge that you feel much happier 
in telling of your fault, and being sorry for it, than 
if you had gone on doing the same thing.” But I 
cannot remember one quarter part of the good things 
my teacher told me. I have often thought I should 
like to see them printed in a book, and put into 
every Sabbath School library in the world. But 
that cannot be—for be has forgotten them, doubt* 
less; if not, I suppose be would not think them 
worthy of being read. But 1 know they would be 
eagerly sought for by not a few. O, how I wish 
every little reader could bear him talk—only once. 

D. 


OBITUARY. 


JOHN ALLEN. 

We nre ateured that the following interesting communication 
presents a true record of facts. We hope that by reading it, 
many children will'be led to seek and obtain a new heart. 

New York Evangelist. 

John Allen, the subject of the following me¬ 
moir, was aged three years and eleven months. 

He entered Sunday School No. 7, during the last 
fall, and was placed in the infantclassofthatschool. 
His general behavior and disposition were such as 
to early ingratiate him in the good will and affec¬ 
tions of his teacher. 

He was seldom absent from school, and so strong 
was his attachment to it, that he would count the 
days through the week, to ascertain how soon the 
ensuing Sabbath would come, and wheo obliged to 
be absent would express much regret. 

He possessed a very retentive memory, and after 
returning from school would repeat to bis pother 
what he bad beard daring tbe day. 
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YOUTH'S COMPANION. 


His remembrance of lessons ou sins was very 
^peculiar. His teacher on one occasion laid before 
the class tbe subject of the placing our first parents 
in the garden, and their consequent expulsion 
therefrom, for disobedience to the commands of 
-Cod, and explained the nature and effects of sin, 
and the desolation and distress it had occasioned. 
On going home in the afternoon, John repeated 
to his mother nearly the whole lesson word for 
word.. 

He was particular in noticing, as the conse¬ 
quences of sin, the flood that destroyed the wicked 
inhabitants of the old world, the destruction of 
Sodom and Gomorrah, and the distress of the child¬ 
ren of Israel while sojourning in the wilderness. 
And after being told that the sins of a fallen world, 
had caused the agony of Gethsemane, and the blood 
and dying groans of Calvary, he evinced at all times 
a decided hatred toward every thing sinful. While 
in church, he was very attentive to the word of God. 
On one occasion the minister happening to use the 
word hell, in his sermon, John turning round to his 
teacher, said with a loud voice, 44 that’s a wicked 
word.” One day, after he had been doing some¬ 
thing wrong, his mother said to him, “ John, you 
have got a wicked heart,” he said, 44 No I have 
not;” she replied, 14 Why yes you have,” but could 
not convince him of it. His kindness and affection 
for his parents were so strong, and their love to 
him so great, that he could not believe he possessed 
~a wicked heart. 

Shortly afterwards he went in to see a neighbor 
who was much attached to him, and stye convinced 
him that he and all mankind possessed hearts de¬ 
ceitfully wicked, until they applied to Christ and 
had them changed by him. 

A few Sabbaths after this, the minister, Rev. 
Mr. Ludlow, preached a sermon from the text, 
44 Make unto yourselves a new heart.” The teacher 
hearing the subject explained scssimply, thought it 
his duty to lay it before his class ; he did so in as 
simple a manner as possible. After church, John 
• on arriving at home, went through two rooms, 
in one of which his mother was sitting, passing 
into a third which was dark. His mother observ¬ 
ing him go in and shut the door after him, 
►thought it probable he had gone in for mischief, 
and went to see what he was about. On looking 
in she saw him kneeling by a chair, engaged in 
^prayer. She listened to ascertain what he was 
praying about, and found that his prayer was, 
Lord , please give John a new heart , Lord , please 
give John a new heart. 1 ' His mother retired, closing 
•the door after her, and he remained in the room for 
some time afterwards. 

Sometime after this, his mother was ironing in 
the kitchen, and he was lying on the floor with his 
hands folded on his breast, and his eyes raised to¬ 
wards heaven, apparently engaged in meditation ; 
presently he said, 44 Ma, will ladies go to heaven ?” 
she said, 44 Yes, if they have new hearts and love 
God.” 44 And little boys too, Ma?” said he ; she 
replied, 44 Yes, if they have new hearts and love 
God ; M he said, 44 Well Ma, John has got a new 
hearthis mother said, 44 1 am afraid not, John ; 
what makes you think you have?” 44 Why Ma,” 
.replied the little fellow, 44 1 said please Lord give 
John a new heart , and you know when you say please 
he will give it to you." 

On the evening of Saturday the 21st day of April 
last, John retired to rest as well as usual, with the 
exception of a sore throat. The next morning he 
was quite unwell, but was anxious to go to his Sab¬ 
bath School, and on being told that he could not go, 
expressed much disappointment. He employed his 
'time during the day, conversing with his father 
about his Sunday School, the lessons, his teacher, 
and repeating the hymns he had learned there. His 
parents on sending for the physicians, found that 
he had the scarlet fever, and in the afternoon he 
grew so much worse, that it was very apparent he 
could not recover. 

About 3 o’clock on Monday morning, his mother 
heard him repeat several times the following short 
but pathetic prayer, 44 Lord receive my soul." He 
^hen fell asleep, and a little while afterwards awoke 


and commenced the prayer, 44 Our Father who art 
in heaven,” but nis throat had become so much 
swollen during his sleep, that he could proceed no 
farther. He lingered till about five o'clock, when 
he expired. His mother could by holding her ear 
to his mouth, hear him lisp, 44 Heaven, Heaven.” 
Thus did this young saint while yet on earth, have 
a foretaste of the joys of that abode, where he is 
now, doubtless, reaping the full fruition of his youth- 
I ful expectations. 


BDZTO&ZALi 


BEING AFRAID OF THUNDER. 

Sometimes children are very much terrified by 
thunder and lightning. When the black cloud be¬ 
gins to shew itself in the west, and the low rum¬ 
bling thunder is heard, they begin to look pale, and 
to feel alarmed. Their parents endeavor in vain 
to encourage them—generally by endeavoring to 
convince them that there is no danger. 

The truth is that there is danger in a thunder 
storm,—the mistake is, however, in supposing 
there is no danger at any other time. , We are al¬ 
ways in danger. But we do not notice any dangers 
except those which are uncommon. A sailor is not 
l afraid of a gale of wind at sea, which would fright¬ 
en a landsman almost out of his senses. I once 
knew a sea captain, who was not afraid to sail round 
the world, but who once attempted to take a ride 
a little way in the country,—and he was so afraid 
that the stage would upset that he chose to get out 
and walk. The driver laughed at him ; but if the 
driver had been at sea he would have been terrified 
at every little pilch of the vessel, and would have 
been laughed at by all the crew. 

Courage does not consist in believing there is not 
any danger, but in being calm and composed when 
you are sure that there is. The best way to be 
courageous then, and to get rid of all anxious and 
unhappy fears, is to make peace with God, and to 
live near to him, and then we shall be always ready 
to die. God will take care of us; but this does not 
mean that he will keep us s4fe. He may choose 
that we should die, but if he does, we shall know 
it is for a good reason, and we shall be prepared. 
We shall know that there is always danger all 
around us, but we shall not be alarmed. 

There is always danger. You are all the time 
more in danger of becoming sick with a fever and 
dying than you are of lightning, for there are im¬ 
mense numbers of children destroyed every summer 
by fevers, but only a few— a vefy few by lightning. 
But we notice and fear the danger of the light¬ 
ning more, because it is unusual. There are a great 
many other dangers greater than that of lightning. 

A few days ago, a man was riding in a wagon, a 
short distance from Boston. It was a bright plea¬ 
sant day—there was a very wide, smooth road—a 
gentle horse, and there was a woman and two child¬ 
ren in the wagon, who undoubtedly felt perfectly 
safe. The man stopped a minute, and went into 
a house. He left his wagon standing partly in the 
road. A stage came by and 4he driver did not have 
sufficient room, and the wheel of the stage struck 
the wheel of the wagon, and broke the axletree. 
The wagon upset, and the woman and children fell 
out. One was much hurt, and was in great danger 
of being killed. I was in the stage at the time. 

Now if the stage had slipped by, without doing 
any injury, these children would never have thought 
any thing of this unseen danger. And we are all 
very frequently in circumstances where we are ex¬ 
posed to great peril, though we often do not know 
it, at the time. 

Our general rule then ought to be this. Liverecon* 
died to God. Feel that we are always in some dan¬ 
ger, but at the same time in his hands,—and never 
be disturbed at any peril , simply because it comes in 
an unusual form. 

- O O O - 

For the Youth's Companion. 

THE DISAPPOINTMENT. 

I waited a long time for my Sabbath Scholar,—I 
looked often to the door, but there was no signs of 
him. He was always at school in uncommonly 


good season before. But conceive of my surprise 
when a little girl came to me and whispered-* 

44 James has been a bad boy the past week— al¬ 
though Ma' often reminded him of bis lesson, he 
would put it off, and to-day he has none to recite.” 
O, how sorry I was when I heard such a story about 
my dear Sabbath Scholar—I should never have 
thought such a thing of him ; and on that day a 
stranger was present who was to hear my class re¬ 
cite their lessons. I had repeatedly spoken to him 
of my interesting scholars, and bow correctly they 
recited their lessons. But I was exceedingly disap¬ 
pointed in James—he had not even one verse of his 
Testament lesson, and his hymn was quite incor¬ 
rectly repeated. I know not what the stranger 
thought of my scholar—I have been unwilling ever 
since to say a word about him. 

I told James of my greatdisappointment, and soli¬ 
cited him in future to be more careful and obey his 
mother, and to commit early in the week his Sab¬ 
bath lesson. 44 You would have felt a great deal 
belter,” said I, 41 if you had come to school this 
morning with a well committed lesson; you now feel 
the consequence of doing wrong—you are ashamed 
of it. And so it is always the case with those who 
do wrong ; they regret it when too late ;—bad boys 
never feel half so well as good boys do. Now tell 
me, James, are you not sorry that you have neg¬ 
lected your lesson, and in so doing disobeyed your 
mother and your teacher ?” 

44 Yes, sir,” said he. And then he promised to 
be more diligent in future, and never again put off 
his lesson to the close of the week. 

It would be wrong in me not to state that this is 
the first time James ever came to school without 
reciting a lesson from the Bible. He is a pretty 
good boy on the whole, and I hope one day to see 
him a follower of the meek and lowly Saviour. 

One word to children : never disappoint your 
teachers, by neglecting your lessons—for they love 
you, and if you do neglect them, their feelings will 
be hurt. When they come so willingly to hear you 
recite, it is but just that you should be ready to re¬ 
peat your lessons. Mark how smiling they look 
when you behave well—it gives them great joy. 
But ifyou do not love your teachers and care nothiug 
about your lessons, it is a burden instead of deligkit 
for them to impart instruction to you, and you can 
never expect to be benefitted by the Sabbath 
School. Remember this. D. C. C. 

WHEN TO DO GOOD. 

A little girl of whom I once had the care, would 
sometimes say to me, 44 1 am so little now, you know 
that I cannot do any good, but when I grow a big 
girl, then I will, won’t I ?”—I used to answer this 
dear child, 44 If you want to do good when you grow 
big^ lr y what you can do now before you grow old 
in sinful, idle ways.” S. Journal . 

V , t 

Children have no stich things, as time past, or 
future; but, do, what we rarely do,enjoy the present. 


POETRY. 


FADING FLOWERS. 

AM It LUSTRATION. 

Within n bower where rose? blushed 
To see their charms outshone, 

At evening when the world was hushed, 

A maiden sat alone. 

The moonlight blending with the day, 
Rhone mildly on her eyes. 

And birds were dancing on the spray. 
Showering their melodies. 

But peace hag left her maiden lieart, 
And blighied hopes are hers, 

While fading flowers the forms impart 
Of all her worshippers. 

The smiles that used to greet her way. 
Have ceased to light her feet. 

And every flower appears to say. 

We part, no more to meet. 

Oh woman, could thy bosom know, 

How rose-like Love must die, 

Thy heart would never languish so, 

In silent agony ; 

For every dower that fades away 
Would mind thee of thy doom. 

That beauty’s charm and beauty’s sway 
Are chaplets for the tomb. 
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BUDS AND BLOSSOMS, 

Gathered from n Sabbath Schaal; designed f«>r tl»« encourage* 

roent of Teachers, nmi for th« imitation of acltohirs. Publish¬ 
ed bj Perkins and Marvin, 114, Washington Street, Boston. 

[Extract.] 

Mary Bruce, was one day sitting with a lady who 
had long taken a friendly charge of her, and of the 
family of which she was so hopeful a member. And 
while conversing together about the school, the lady, 
having satisfied herself as to the sister s progress, 
made some inquiries after the brother. Whenever 
the name of Charles was mentioned, poor Mary 
burst into tears, and with the greatest earnestness 
lamented his growing inattention to the interest of 
his immortal soul. At their first connexion with 
the school, they went on hand in hand harmoniously 
and happily—the one exciting the other to dili¬ 
gence and attention. But while Mary’s interest in 
the truths which she heard and learned had been 
gradually on the increase, the interest which 
Charles for a time displayed # had been gradually on 
the decline. She specified a number of instances in 
which his conduct had given her pain, and wherein 
she had faithfully remonstrated with him, but to 
no purpose. The lady was much pleased to observe 
such an affectionate concern in Mary for her 
thoughtless and obstinate brother; and asked ifshe 
made this matter a subject of prayer to God, who 
alone can change the heart. * O yes,’ replied the 
distressed girl, ‘ I have often done that.’ All the 
time she was speaking about Charles, she was 
bathed in tears. And the excellent friend, in whose 
house this affecting scene took place, was natural¬ 
ly led to hope that the dislike of Charles to religious 
things would be a means of confirming Mary in her 
regard for them, and that by the blessing of Heaven 
her tender and becoming conduct might produce 
some favorable change on his. This lady also felt 
disposed to think, that, had not Mary experienced 
something in her own mind of the sanctifying power 
of divine grace,she could not have suffered so much 
distress on account of the carelessness and indiffer¬ 
ence of her brother. 


XTABXATZVS. 


THE PERSEVERING PURITAN. 

Extracted from Gillies' Historical Collections. 

Old Mr. Studley was a lawyer in Kent, of about 
400/. a year. He was a great enemy to the power 
ofreligion, and a hater of those that were then called 


Puritans. His son followed his steps, until the Lord 
awakened him as Jbllowelh. The young man was 
at London, and being drunk in company, and going 
late at night to his lodgings, fell into a cellar, and 
in the fall was seized with horror, for he thought 
he fell into hell. It pleased God he took little harm, 
but lay there some time in a drunken state, his 
body being heated with what lie drank, and his soul 
awakened, so that he thought he was actually in 
hell. 

After he was come to himself, and had returned j 
home to Kent, he fell into melancholy, and betook 
himself to read and study the Scriptures, and to | 
much prayer; which at length his father perceived, 
and fearing he would turn Puritan, was troubled, | 
and dealt roughly with him, making him dress his j 
horses, which he humbly and cheerfully submitted 
to do. When his father perceived he sat up late 
at night reading his Bible, he denied him candle¬ 
light ; but being allowed a fire in his chamber, he 
was wont to read by fire-light; and long after told 
a friend, that while he was dressing his father's 
horses in his frock, and reading by fire-light, he 
had those comforts and joys from the Lord, that he 
had scarce experienced since. 

His father seeing those means ineffectual, re¬ 
solved to send him into France, that by the light¬ 
ness of that country his melancholy might be cured. 
He went, and being at his own disposal, the Lord 
guiding, he placed himself in the house of a godly 
Protestant minister; and between them, after they 
were acquainted, (and such is the likeness of saving 
graoe in different subjects, that a little time will 
serve for Christians to be acquainted) there grew 
great endearment. He made great progress in 
speaking the language, and his father expecting 
an account from the gentleman with whom he lived 
of his speaking French, he sent it to him ; but soon 
after, he had orders to return home. The father | 
directing, or the son intreating, his landlord came j 
with him into England, and both were welcomed j 
at the father’s house, he not knowing that his son’s 
landlord was a minister. At last, the father found 
the French gentleman and his son at prayers, was 
angry and sent him away. 

Then Mr. Studley, having interest in a person 
of honor, a lady at White-hall, and his son bow by 
his education being accomplished for such an em¬ 
ployment, prevailed with her to take him for her 
gentleman, to wait upon her in her coach. .The 
father thought by a court life to drive away his 
son’s melancholy, as he called his seriousness in 
religion. The lady had many servants, some given 
to swearing and rudeness, whom this young gentle¬ 
man would take upon him to reprove with that 
prudence and gravity, that sin was abashed before 
him. If any of the servants were ill employed, and 
heard him coming, they would say, Let us cease, 
or be gone, for Mr. Studley is coming. After a 
year’s time, his father waited on the lady to inquire 
of his son’s behaviour. She answered, that she was 
glad she had seen his son, he had wrought such a 
reformation in her family. She, that had formerly 
l been troubled with unruly servants, by his prudent 
j carriage, was now as quiet in her house, as if she 
I had lived in a private family in the country. Upon 
receiving this information, the father stormed, 

1 What, will he make Puritans in White-hall V 
He told the lady that was no place for his son, that 
he would take him with him, which, to her trouble, 
he did. When he had him at home in Kent, ns his 
last refuge, he thought of marrying him ; and to 
this end found out a match which he thought fit for 
his ends, to stifle the work of religion in his son. 
One evening, he bade him put on his best clothes 
the next morning, and ordered his servant to make 


ready their horses, and himself to wait on them. 
When they were riding on the way, be bade the 
servant ride before, and spoke to his son to this 
purpose: ‘ Son, you have been a great grief to me, 
and having used much means to reclaim you from 
this way you are in to no purpose, 1 have one more 
remedy to apply, in which, if you comply with me, 
I shall settle my estate upon you; else you shall 
never have a groat of it. I am riding to such a 
gentleman’s house, to whose daughter I intend to 
marry you. 1 The son said little, knowing that 
family to be profane, but went with his father, who 
before had been there on the same errand. They 
were entertained nobly; he had a sight of the 
young lady, a great beauty, and fell much in love 
with her. When they had taken their leave, and 
were on their way home, the father asked the son 
what he thought of (he young lady. He answered, 

1 There is no man living but must be taken with 
such an one ;’ but he feared she would not like 
him. The father bid him take no care for that. 
The wooing was not long : at three weeks end they 
both went to London, to buy things for the wed? 
ding. 

The father had charged that, in the time of 
wooing at the house of the young lady’s father, there 
should be no swearing nor debauchery, lest his son 
should he discouraged. Wedding clothes were 
bought, the day came, and the young couple were 
married. At the wedding dinner at the young 
lady’s father’s house, the mask was taken off; they 
fell to drinking healths and swearing among their 
cups ; and, among others, the bride swore an oath ; 
at which the bridegroom, as a man amazed, rose 
from the table, stepped forth and went to the stable, 
took a horse, none observing it, (all were busy with¬ 
in) and rode away, not knowing what to do. He 
bewailed himself, as he rode along, as undone, and 
deservedly; for that he had been so taken in love, 
and the business so hurried on in design, he said 
he had at that time restrained prayer, and slackened 
his communion with God ; when, as in that grand 
affair of his life, he should have been doubly and 
trebly serious ; and so might thank himself that he 
was utterly undone. He sometimes thought of 
riding quite away : at last, being among the woods, 
he led his horse into a solitary place, tied him to a 
tree in his distress, and betook himself to prayer 
and tears, in which he speiU the afternoon. The 
providence of God had altered his argument of 
prayer, which was now for the conversion of his 
new married wife, or he was undone. This he 
pressed with tears a great part of the afternoon, and 
did not rise from prayer without good hope of being 
heard. 

At the house of the bride there was hurry enough; 
messengers (after they missed the bridegroom) 
were sent everyway. No news of him could be 
obtained : he was wrestling, as Jacob once was, at 
Peniel. In the evening be returned home, and 
inquiring where his bride was, went up to her, and 
found her in her chamber pensive enough. She 
asked him if he had done well to expose her to 
scorn and derision all the day. He entreated her 
to sit down upon a couch there by him, and he 
would give her an account of what he had been 
doing, end tell her the story of his whole life, and 
what the Lord, through grace, had done for him. 

He went over the story here above mentioned with 
many beautiful particulars, with great affection and 
tears, the flood-gates of which had been opened in 
the wood, and often in the relation would say ^through 
grace, God did so and so for me. When he had 
told her his story, she asked him what he meant 
by those words so often used in the relation of his 
life, “ through grace" so ignorantly had she been 
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•ducated ; find asked him, if he thought there was 
no grace for her, who was so wretched a stranger 
to God. Yes, my dear, said be, there is grace for 
you, and that I hare been praying for this day in 
the wood, and God hath heard my prayer and seen 
my tears: let us now go together to him about it. 
Then they kneeled down by the couch side, and 
he prayed, and such weeping and supplication was 
there on both sides, that when they were called 
down to supper, they had hardly eyes to see with, 
so swelled were they with weeping. At supper, the 
bride’s father, (according to his ’custom) swore. 
The bride immediately said, * Father, I beseech 
you, swear not.* At which the bridegroom’s father 
in a rage rose from table : * What, says he, is the 
devil in him ! Hath he made his wife a Puritan 
already?’ and swore bitterly, that he would rather 
sat fire with his own hands, to the four corners of 
his fair built house, than ever he should enjoy it; 
and accordingly he did : for when he made his will, 
he gave his son (when he should die) ten pounds 
to cut off his claim, and gave his estate to several 
persons, of whom a Dr. Reeves was one ; and not 
long after died. 

Dr. Reeves sent for the gentleman, paid him his 
ten pounds, told him he had been a rebellious son, 
and had disobliged his father, and might thank 
himself. He received the money, and meekly de¬ 
parted. 

His wife (the match was so huddled up) had no 
portion promised, at least that he knew of; so that 
she was also deserted by her friends, only having 
two hundred pounds in her hands that had been 
given her by a grandmother, with which they stock¬ 
ed a fafm in Sussex, where the writer of these me¬ 
moirs hath often been, and seen her, who had been 
highly bred, in her red waistcoat milking her cows. 
She was exceedingly cheerful, and was now be¬ 
come the great comforter and encourager of her 
husband. * God,’ said she, * hath had mercy on 
me, and any pains I can take are pleasant. 1 

There they lived some years with much comfort, 
and had several children.—After about three years, 
he was met in Kent, on the road, by one of the 
tenants of the estate, and saluted by the name of 
landlord. Alas 1 said he, I am none of your land¬ 
lord. Yes, you are, said the tenant, I know more 
of ’he settlement than you do. Your father, though 
a cunning lawyer, could not alienate -the estate 
from you, whom be had made joint purchaser. 
Myself and some other tenants know it, and have 
refused to pay any money to Dr. Reeves. I have 
sixteen pounds ready for you which 1 will pay to 
your acquittance, and this will serve you to wage 
law with them. He was amazed at this wonderful 
providence, received the money, sued for his estate, 
and in a term or two recovered it. “ He that loseth 
his life for my sake and the gospel’s, shall find it.” 

_ OBITUARY. 

GOOD OLD CATHARINE PRESCOTT. 

This poor woman was born at Denbigh, (Eng.) 
1708; she was unable to reafd ; for, to use her own 
expression, “ There were none of these blessed 
Sunday Schools in my days.” However, when a 
hundred years old, she continued to attend divine 
worship; she could hear, though she could not 
read. Though so very old, she wished to learn to 
read and we shall now state, in her own words, the 
w*y in which this desire was fulfilled. j 

14 Why, you see, when I used to go to the old 
church, Manchester, many of the folks that used to 
come would sometimes offer me a book; and, dear 
heart, I could not read, and I was ashamed to re¬ 
fuse it. Besides, there was a very pretty psalm 
they had used to sing, and I thought I should like 
to learn it; but then I could not read. Sol came 
home one day, and told my daughter that I was 
determined to learn to read ; but she thought it 
was too late. However, I went to a neighbor and 
asked him if he would teach me a lesson, and he 
promised he would. Accordingly, I went to him 
every day, and when I had tired him with one 
lesson, I would go to another neighbor for another; 
and in this way I got on by little and little. When 


they were building the school house in this neigh¬ 
borhood, I told ray daughter I would go to it as 
soon as it was ready; and, as soon as they opened 
it, I used to go every day for a lesson ; and the little 
lads would come here on a night, and first one 
would teach me, and then another, till I had tired 
all. Then, when the Sunday School was removed 
into this street, I used to go every Sunday, (before 
I went to the old churchy) to say my lesson, and 
some of the scholars would come in now and then 
to teach me; and so from one thing to another, 
you see, at last I learned to read.” 

By the time she had attained her 105th year she 
was able to read tolerably well. When she came 
to words of three or four syllables, she was some¬ 
what at a loss to repeat them, if they were not 
words in very general use ; but her plap was, when 
she had got any person to hear and cCrrect her in 
reading a chapter once over, afterwards to read 
the same chapter by herself, and if she still found 
any difficulty, she would still ask some one to hear 
her again, until she was able to read it without help. 
In this way she became well acquainted with several 
chapters of the Bible, and she placed slips of paper 
next those chapters which struck her as being im¬ 
portant, in order that she might turn to them at a 
future time. Soon after she began to learn to read, 
she asked a clergyman to give her a Bible, who 
readily granted her request; but the print being 
rather too small, she afterwards got a Testament 
of a larger type, which she was able to use till with¬ 
in a few months of her decease, and without 
spectacles till she was 107 years of age. 

It was interesting to see her reading the word of 
God, aud to hear the simple comments she used to 
make as she proceeded. One day, going up stairs 
to her room, I heard her reading to a little girl who 
was teaching her. I sat down on entering the room, 
unperceived ; she was reading 1 John 5 ; and the 
child had been correcting a mistake which she had 
made, upon which Catharine said, 44 Well, I shall 
know how to read it by myselfnext lime.” She then 
proceeded as follows: 4 And this is—the record,— 
that God hath—given to us—eternal life,—and this 
life,—is in his Son. 1 * Aye, blessed be his holy 
name, the Lord Jesus will give us eternal life. * He 
that is begotten—of God—keepeth himself,—and 
that wicked one—toucheth him not. 1 No, no, the 
wicked cannot touch the righteous. 4 And we 
know—that the whole world—liethin wickedness. 1 
She here lifted up her hands, and exclaimed, 
44 The Lord be merciful unto usl What a fearful 
thing that is; it is a fearful truth for sure! but 
what it says is very true.” In this manner she 
proceeded to the end of the chapter; after which 
I discovered myself, and read the whole of it to her. 
When I came to the words, 44 whosoever is born of 
God overcometh the world,” &c., she stopped me, 
saying, she had been meditating on these words, 
and added, “ O, the Lord be praised for all things; 
his mercies to me have been very great, very great 
indeed ; blessed be His holy name.” 

She took a great interest in the Sunday School, 
in which her great-grandchildren were taught as 
well as herself. She said once, 44 You children, 
there are a great many of them ; I wish they may 
all take the right road, they will all have reason to 
bless God for it, dear little lambs. I hope the Lord 
will carry his blessed work into their hearts ; it is 
a fine opportunity for them, and I hope they will 
be all the better for it.” Many of them were in 
the habit of calling to see her, and she seldom 
failed to give them good advice; and to reprove 
them if they were giddy, or showed a love for fine 
clothes or sinful amusements. There is a sick 
society in the school, composed of such children 
as subscribe a penny a week, and out of this fund 
the subscribers are relieved by a weekly allowance 
of four shillings during sickness. 

About the end of 1815, old Catharine, or as she 
was called by the scholars, the old woman , was un¬ 
able to move out of the house without help, though 
she still possessed the faculties of memory and eye¬ 
sight. It was proposed at th* annual meeting of 
the juvenile society, that she should become a pen¬ 
sioner ; this proposition was unanimously carried. 


500 little bands being held upon her behalf: four 
shillings a week were allowed her as long as she 
lived, which proved a great addition to her com¬ 
forts, for she bad depended much on casual bounty 
for the nourishment which her age required. Her 
gratitude was warmly expressed to me when I con¬ 
veyed to her the welcome message. 

She was very thankful to God for being able to 
read his holy word in her old age, for the spiritual 
blessings she had derived from the perusal, and for 
the pious instructions of ministers and friends. She 
spoke often of the superior advantages of the child¬ 
ren of our days, beyond those which she and others 
had enjoyed when she was a child. 

I visited her when near death. My readers must 
try to form the idea of an aged pilgrim resting on 
her pillow, with hands, eyes, and heart uplifted to 
heaven, exclaiming with all the fervency of devo¬ 
tion, 

“ My God, my everlasting hope, 

I live upon thy truth; 

Thy hand has rear’d my childhood up, 

.And strengthen’d all my youth. 

Cast me not off, now strength declines. 

And hoary hairs arise ; 

But round me let thy glories shine, 

When thy frail servant dies. 

Amen and Amen.*’ 

She now seemed fast hastening to the close of 
life, but with her heart and hopes fixed in heaven. 
Occasionally, her memory failed and her mind 
wandered ; but when free from this, she continued 
to give evidence of the interest she possessed in the 
Lord Jesus Christ. I saw her the day before she 
died ; she appeared to be sensible, but unable to 
speak without great difficulty. The only expres¬ 
sion I could understand was, “ Christ be merciful 
unto my soul.” When I repeated the Lord’s, 
prayer I could perceive the motion of her lips ac¬ 
companying me. She died about two o’clock the 
next morning, June 2d, 1817, in the 109th year of 
her age, and entered into that 44 rest which remain- 
eth for the people of God. 11 

From 4his account, we trust our young readers 
will learn to value and improve the numerous re¬ 
ligious advantages they enjoy; never before hare 
the young been so highly favored ; but let them 
remember, that from them to whom much is given, 
much will be required. We would also recommend 
those children who have parents and friends, who 
were not taught in their youth, to read to them; 
or if they wish it, to teach them. Let all young 
people esteem it their duty to respect the old, and 
to do them all the good in their power. 

Sabbath School Journal. 

. . . ■■■■■■ . . ■■■ - * 

_ MORALITY. _ 

BAD TEMPER CONQUERED. 

George belongs to a Sabbath school in S—, 
Massachusetts. This little boy was, till witbin 
little more than a year, a source of much trouble 
to his friends, on account of a bad temper, which 
would take fire at the most trifling causes. But 
lately he seems to have overcome, in a great 
measure, his unpleasant disposition, and is now 
anxious to do every thing to endear himself to his 
parents and friends. 

I will tell the little readers what George did, 
to get the mastery of his wicked passions. 

A young lady, who is very much attached to 
good children, and who always makes them as 
happy as possible, when in their company, spent 
a few weeks in the family of which George is a 
member. He would, no doubt, have been her 
favorite, had he only been able to govern bis 
temper, while she was at his father’s; but be bad 
not learned to restrnin himself, even before his 
kind friend. She was often sadly grieved by his 
conduct. Just before *he left, this kind lady re¬ 
solved to talk to little George, to show him the 
evil of giving way so much to his wicked pas¬ 
sions, and endeavor to persuade him to make an 
elfort to govern that temper, w'hich was causing 
himself and his friends so much trouble. Accord¬ 
ingly, she took hint aside, and with all the ten¬ 
derness and faithfulness of a sister, told him ofhia 
fault, and how lie might overcome it. She told 
him how wicked it was in the sight of God, for 
him to indulge his wicked anger-showed him 
bow unhappy it made himself, and bis frienda. 
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mod how certainly he would be punished with the 
wicked fbrever, unices he broke away from this 
naughty indulgence. She then left him, and re¬ 
turned to her own home, no doubt remembering 
him often in her prayers, that God would forgivo 
him and make him a better and a happier boy. 
George could nor forget the conversation of his 
pious friend. He was convinced of bis fault, and 
determined at once to change bis conduct. A 
few weeks after the lady left, he requested a sis¬ 
ter to write to her, while he sat down by his sis¬ 
ter’s side, and told her what he wished written. 
I wilt give a short sentence from the letter. 

M To-day is my birth-day, and I have resolved to 
follow your advice, and never more, if I can help 
it, indulge in anger. I mean always to fight 
against my wicked temper, which makes me 
very unhappy—displeases my parents and kind 
friends, and makes God my enemy.”—Now, when 
George thought of God being angry with him, 
no doubt he prayed to him to forgive him, and 
help him to overcome his wicked passions—for 
the lady who talked with him, and made him re¬ 
solve to be a better boy, was a very pious lady, 
and knew that he could not do anything without 
God’s assistance. 

The mother of this little boy told me, a few 
months after he made this resolution, that he had 
almost wholly kept his resolution, and, when he 
forgot it for a moment, he manifested his sorrow, 
by making greater exertions afterwards to for¬ 
get it no more. 

Now will not all my little friends, who are made 
unhappy by wicked tempers, imitate George? 
He could say, M I will fight against my wicked 
temper,” and now he is much more happy than 
over he was before, and is beloved by all who 
know him. Will not you follow him in so noble 
a resolution, and pray God to help you drive 
away from your hearts, such a dreadful enemy to 
your happiness? Remember, you must break 
your unkind, and evil habits, or they will make 
you more and more unhappy while you live, and 
at last will make you miserable forever. If you 
indulge, while young, in angry feelings, they will 
grow worse and worse every year—will .make 
you and your friends very unhappy, and what is 
far worse, will, if not overcome and forgiven,shut 
you oat forever from the happiness of heaven. 

W. 

Note. —If the children want to know what the Bible 
aaya about the wickedness of indulging angry feelings, let 
them read Matthew v. 21—11. 2 Kings ▼. 11, 12, and the 
atory of Cain, and ask their parents or teacher* to explain 
then. —Sabbath School Jnstructer. 
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From the Youth f e Friend. 

LETTERS FROM THE VALLEY of THE MISSISSIPPI. 

No. IV. 

My Dear Son,—I wrote you a long letter, in 
which I told you more about Pittsburgh than per¬ 
haps you would read or fully understand ; bat it is 
useful to get knowledge ; and a boy or girl, who is 
brought up with the benefit of a Sunday School, is 
expected to know more than others; and I trust 
in God that all such will make a better use of their 
knowledge than those who have gone before them. 
What we know, is of value according as we make 
use of it; and those who are brought up to think 
the glory of God and the good of our fellow 
creatures the great objects of concern, will put their 
knowledge to some good use.—What I wrote to 
you about Pittsburgh, it may at some time be im¬ 
portant for you to know. 

I will now go on to tell you how I made my 
journey from that busy town. There are numer¬ 
ous steam boats going down the river Ohio almost 
every day, and we got into the first that was 
ready to start, called the Native. It was a very 
clever little boat, with beds fitted up in it, so that 
we could travel as well by night as by day. Before 
I leave Pittsburgh, I must tell you of one of the 
wonderful things I saw there. It is a canal to 
carry the water over the river, and is called an 
aqueduct— aqua means, in Latin, ‘ water * and 
ducta , ‘ led or carried over a place / A canal is a 
great wide ditch, large enough for vessels to sail in ; 
and canals are made where the rivers are full of 
rocks, or do not run where people want to carry 
their flour, or grain, or whatever else is sold from 


one place to another. The Alleghany river is very 
full of rocks ; so the canal is made at the side of 
it, and the water let in from the river. It runs 
along the west bank of the river, that being the 
easiest side to dig, and when it comes to Pittsburgh, 
it is on the opposite side of the river from the town; 
so to carry it over, they have built a bridge as large 
as that over the Schuylkill river, and made the 
bottom and the sides of the bridge so close and tight, 
as to hold the water, and the water comes over the 
river on this bridge, which is the aqueduct . And 
there you can see large boats and vessels sailing 
high up on the bridge, and vessels at the same 
time sailing in the river below. Do you not think 
this is very wonderful ? It cost a hundred thousand 
dollars to build this aqueduct. ($100,000.) Now 
I suppose you never would have thought of this 
way of bringing the things from one side of a river 
to the other. So great is the power and wisdom of 
man, that all that was wanting was the money to 
pay the men who did the woik, and the people all 
put in a little money, each one, all over the state 
of Pennsylvania, and paid for the aqueduct . The 
money raised in this way is called a tax. This 
puts me in mind of what the Lord has done for us. 
—Our ains are like the rocks in the river, they 
shut up the way, so that we cannot get over into 
heaven, where God shows his love, and were there 
is all peace, and plenty, and joy, and no trouble, 
nor pain, for ever. God cannot let sinners come 
to such a place; they would spoil heaven, just as 
an ill-natured, wicked boy will spoil the pleasure of 
a family. But Christ says I will have pity on these 
poor sinners—I will go into the world and suffer, 
and die for them ; and then if they will come, God 
will receive them for my sake. And so the Lord 
Jesus died, and he says—“ I am the way” Now 
we can pass over by this way , and get rid of our 
sins, and enter into heaven ; and we never can get 
there by any other way— “for there is no other 
name given under heaven whereby we can be saved” 
Only to think how much labor, and time, and care, 
are spent to get merchandise over a river; and yet 
when a way is made for the soul to escape from 
hell, and to get into heaven, so many will refuse 
to walk in that way. But I hope, my dear son, 
that you, and your dear mother, and your brothers, 
and sisters, will all take that safe way where there 
are no rocks, and that I may find it too, and at 
last all of us meet at the throne of God, to praise 
him for ever and ever. I shall soon write again, 
and remain your affectionate father, -. 


_ THE MTJB8HBY. _ 

From the Sabbath School Herald. 

LITTLE MARY AND HER SISTER. 

Little Mary and her sister were walking across 
a field which was put ina state of high cultivation 
by the proprietor ; it was an extensive field, and it 
was insulated from any spot of beauty and cultiva¬ 
tion around it, and I rather suppose the owner was 
preparing it for the erection of a building to be the 
tasteful residence of himself and family. But, be 
that as it may, it was certain that a young lady of 
my acquaintance and her little sister were onee 
walking over it, in that delightful season when 
every thing is “ beauty to the eye, and music to the 1 
ear.” The mind of the little girl was filled with j 
admiration at every thing she saw, and she was 
much inclined to stop every time she came near to 
the gooseberries and other ripe fruit, equally in* 
viting, and to pluck and eat. Her Bister remonstrated 
with her against taking that to which she had no 
lawful claim, and told her it was in effect break¬ 
ing the eighth commandment, which says, “ thou 
shalt not steal.” Mary had been in the habit of 
listening with dutious affection to the instructions 
of her sister, and had often been made a better girl 
by attending to them ; but now she was too full 
of glee and pleasure to attend to her words, and 
she capered along at some distance from her sister, 
in oneoftheside paths, plucking and eating every 
thing that pleased her taste, which came in her 
way. Presently, and before she was aware of it, 
she came very near to a gentleman who was the 


proprietor of the ground. Mary started at the sight 
of him, and with her hand full of fruit, looked 
hastily round for her sister. But he was close to 
her, in one moment, and spoke so kindly that she 
ceased being afraid, though she did not feel half 
as well suited with herself after he spoke to her as 
she did before. “ How d’ye, little Miss,” said he: 
“ I'm pleased to find ye here, enjoying a pleasant 
walk and eating these fruits; but I should have 
been better pleased if ye had asked leave ; for I 
never refuse an innocent looking little girl like 
you. But I dare say you would not have louehed 
it, for your right hand, if you had thought it to be 
wrong : for your honest countenance does not be¬ 
tray a deal of guilt, and that you may not have even 
the semblance of doing wrong, here, I give you free 
permission to take whatever you please, while walk¬ 
ing through these grounds.” The gentleman 
turned away, and Mary stood watching, in much 
confusion, for her sister. M You are caught, then,” 
said the young lady, “ and I hope reproved for your 
temerity in partaking of that which does not belong 
to you.” 

“ Sister,” said little Mary, “ I have leave to eat 
whatever I please in this field ; but I feel so un¬ 
happy now that I cannot take another particle.” 

“ What,” said her sister, “ now that you have leave, 
can’t you?—before it was wrong ; now it will be 
perfectly right.” “ Sister,” said the guilty child, 

“ I feel that I have broken the eighth command¬ 
ment, which you repeated to me a few minutes ago. 
My teacher has often told me it was^iot right to 
take the smallest thing without leave, and I remem¬ 
ber the little verse which I used to sing, says, “ It 
is a sin to steal a pin : how much more a greater 
thing.”—“ You are quite correct, Mary,” said her 
sister; “you have indeed offended God in this 
thing, and'broken one of his holy commandments, 
and you must not rest, ’till you have repented 
heartily of this sin.” The poor little child was 
heart-broken a! the thought of offending her 
Heavenly Father, and when she reached home, she 
begged her sister to go with her to her chamber, 
and pray that God would forgive her sin, and keep 
her from ever offending against him more. 

It is now a long time since this circumstance 
took place, and that little girl has never since been 
known to commit a similar fault, or in any instance 
to take the smallest thing that did not belong to her. 

This is almost too simple a relation to deserve a 
place in these pages; nor would I ask for its inser¬ 
tion, but for the confident belief that facts are more 
powerful in enforcing obedience to the rules of duty, 
than precept and exhortation. 


BBKS VOLBNOB. 


THE DUNDEE BOY, AND HIS MOTHER. 

u A Youth to Fortune and to Fame unknown.” 

During my journey in Scotland, a few weeks 
ago, a gentleman near Dundee, of undoubted 
truth, informed me that bis sister, on going to 
visit a poor woman, in an obscure part of the 
town, was directed, hy mistake, to the lodging of 
another person, and knocking at the door, was 
desired, in a low female voice, to come in. 

On entering the room, she found a poor help¬ 
less woman, on a bed, wasted away by illness, 
and apparently in a miserable situation, in con¬ 
sequence of a stroke of the palsy she had receiv¬ 
ed five years before, during which period she had 
been confined to her bed, and rendered incapable 
of assisting herself. 

Her friendly visiter, pitying her condition, was 
surprised by her answer, “ that she thought her¬ 
self one of the happiest of mortalsand on desir¬ 
ing an explanation, the poor Woman, in simple 
language, related the following particulars: 

That, in the younger part of life, she had been 
left a widow with an only son, who, when she re¬ 
ceived the stroke, was twelve years of age; un¬ 
til that time, by spinning and other work, she had 
been enabled to maintain herself and child, and 
to pay a trifle for his education. Since that try¬ 
ing dispensation of Providence, confined to her 
bed, and deprived of the use of her limbs, she 
had been unable to do any thing for herself; and 
having no money to pay another, her son, at that 
early age, trusting to the divine blessing, took the 
noble resolution, by the labour of his own hand* 
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to relieve tbe wants and distresses of his afflicted 
parent. A female neighbour occasionally called 
m to perform some kind offices; but her chief 
comfort and support arose from the filial affec¬ 
tion and constant attention of her son. He im¬ 
mediately procured such work as his early years 
admitted of, in a manufactory at Dundee; and, 
after cleaning the room in which they dwelt, get¬ 
ting ready their breakfast, and making his mother 
comfortable for the day, he left her every morn¬ 
ing with a smiling countenance, to attend the la¬ 
bours of the day, and returned in the evening, 
with his small but well-earned wages, to enjoy a 
cheerful meal with his beloved parent. And thus, 
for the space of five years, have the revolving 
days succeeded each other. 

But this is not all; his mother could not read; 
the child by his diligence, had learned to read ; 
he had not, indeed, read in large and learned 
books, but he had read the sacred Scriptures, and 
knew the truth as it is in Jesus; he had tasted the 
spiritual bread, and drawn water from the wells 
of salvation. In the midst of seeming poverty he 
had found true riches; and although surrounded 
by outward distress, he had a heart-felt experi¬ 
ence that the ways of religon are ways of pleas¬ 
antness, and all her paths, paths of peace. 

Reflecting, therefore, on the many hours he 
was under the necessity of leaving his mother 
alone and unemployed, and desirous that she 
should also enjoy the superior blessing he enjoy¬ 
ed from his religious knowledge, he resolved to 
teach her to read ; and, in due time, accomplished 
the pleasing task; affording by this means a 
stream of comfort—an inexhaustible source of 
delight, which she confessed had made her the 
happiest of women. It pleased the Almighty 
to open her heart, that, like Lydia, she might at¬ 
tend to the things that were spoken; and, with 
Mary, sit down at her Saviour’s feet and hear his 
ward. She added, that during her son’s absence, 
it was her delight to meditate on the sacred vol¬ 
ume, whose divine truths had filled her soul with 
humble hope and holy joy, and afforded her that 
peace which the world can neither give nor 
take away. And this being conveyed to her 
mind by a beloved child, added those delightful 
sensations which only a parent’s heart can kuow, 
to all its other delights. 

Such is my little history of the Dundee hoy : 
Had I known it when I passed through that town, 
1 would have been more particular. Mv friend did 
not inform me whether the mother was allowed 
any thing from a collection made for the distres¬ 
sed every Sabbath in the church ; but it is pro¬ 
bable she might receive some assistance from a 
charitable fund, to which rich and poor people 
contribute, according to the means which God 
has given them. 

May Almighty God bless all the dear children 
who read this book, and make them as kind as 
the boy of Dundee, and as good and happy as 
Catharine Prescot. S. S. Journal. 
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For the Youth** Companion. 

PIETY IN YOUTH. 

Piety never appears more lovely than when ex¬ 
emplified in the life and death of the young. To 
see those who are in the bud of life, manifesting a 
disposition to serve and do the will of their heavenly 
Father, and endeavoring in their daily walk and 
conversation, to live and speak with their associates 
as become the disciples of Jesus, is truly delightful. 
And yet how very few of the dear youth have chosen 
the Lord for their portion, compared with those who 
are rejecting his proffered mercy, invitation and 
love. On casting an eye over the assembled group 
of children who receive instruction at the Sabbath 
School, we see but here and there one who has 
separated himself from the world, and is determined 
to fight the good fight of faith. It is a matter of 
great astonishment to me, that no more of the 
scholars in our schools give evidence of being re¬ 
newed in heart. And perhaps of the many w hose 
•eyes will cast a look over this piece, not one quarter 
of them have wept over the deceitfulness of their 
obdurate hearts. Yet more strange—nearly all of 
them may be left finally to perish. Take then, dear 
reader, a friendly advice, and immediately give 
your attention to the great concerns of religion. 
Follow the example of all that happy throng which 


now surrounds the spotless throne of heaven—who, 
while on earth devoted their youth, their talents, 
and their all, to the service of Jehovah. Begin 
this hour to live the life of prayer—begin this hour 
to surrender your hearts to the blessed Saviour. 
Another delay to seek religion may seal your eternal 
doom in the world of wo. Be persuaded then, as 
you love happiness and hate misery, to forsake the 
world of sin, and become the disciples of the meek 
and lowly Jesus. Say not to-morrow you will take 
a different course ;—to-morrow your souls may have 
entered on the retributions of eternity. Immediate¬ 
ly then give your hearts to Christ; and when the 
wicked are driven from his presence intoeverlasting 
destruction, you shall enter with all the ransomed 
into the joys M paradise. 

Portland. D. C. C. 

- — 

ANECDOTE OF A POOR LITTLE BOY. 

This little fellow was at school in France, and 
he was deaf and dumb : that is, he coufd neither 
hear nor speak ; but, through the mercy of God a 
way has been discovered by which such poor child¬ 
ren may be taught a great deal. 

Well, some gentlemen went to 9«e this school, 
and one of them singled out this boy from among 
the others, that he might examine him. ^ He was 
first asked, “ Who made the world ?” The child 
took his slate, and wrote the first verse of the Bible, 
“ In the beginning God created the heaven and the 
earth.” The gentleman then asked him, “ How 
do you hope to be saved ?” The child wrote, 
“ This is a faithful saying, and worthy of all accep¬ 
tation, that Christ Jesus came into the world to save 
sinners.” Very proper answers, were they not? 
Ah ! my dear children, perhaps you could not have 
answered these questions as well. 1 only wish for 
ali of you, that you knew as much in your hearts , 
as this little boy; then you would be wise both for 
time and eternity. But I will tell you the last 
question the gentleman asked him. It was this— 
“ How is it that God has made yon deaf and dumb, 
while all those around you can hear and speak ?” 
The poor child seomed puzzled for a moment, and 
a suggestion of unbelief seemed to be put into his 
head ; but quickly recovering himself, he wrote, 
“ Even so , Father; for so it seemeth good in Thy 
sight.” Happy little boy! lie had been taught 
by the Holy Spirit to look upon God as his Father; 
and knew that whatever He ordered for him, must 
be best. Children's Magazine. 
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A WISE BOY. 

A very little boy, who had attended an infant 
school not more than six months, was sitting one 
Sabbath at a table, with his mother and a younger 
brother, reading the Biblii. His mother had been 
reading aloud, and on closing the hook, she began 
to talk to the children on the necessity of living 
holv lives; “and,” said she, “we must go to 
church and try to remember what the minister says, 
love to read our Bibles, and pray to Almighty God, 
or we cannot go to heaven.” The little boy who 
had been attentively listening to the mother, looked 
up and said smiling, “ Ah, mother! we may do all 
this, but that alone won't take us to heaven.” “In¬ 
deed, Thomas,” said the mother, “what do you 
mean?” not thinking what he was alluding to; 
“ what more can we do ?” “ Why, mother,” replied 
the child, “ I’ll tell you ; we must believe on the 
Lord Jesus Christ, and then we shall live holy lives, 
love to go to church, love to read the Bible, and 
pray to God, and be sure of going to heaven; for 
Jesus Christ came down from heaven to save poor 
sinners ; and none go there who do not believe in 
him.”—This little boy was wise, and told his 
mother the truth, and now who will be so wise as 
to follow his good advice ? Christian Mirror . 

— 

A RICH CHILD. 

After Mr. B.’s address to the children in W. one 
little girl went home and told her mother—“ The 
gentleman said it was worth more than money, if 
we could get one child to go to tbe Sabbath School. 


I know of a little girl who did not go last summer, 
because her parents would not let her; perhaps they 
will let her go bow, and I will go and eee.” She 
immediately went to the house where the littlegiil 
lived, and succeeded in obtaining the consent of 
the mother to let her go. She went home very 
much pleased, and said, “Ma, do you not think 1 
am very rich ? for little A. is going to school with 
me.” S. 8 Instructer . 

FOLLY OF MONKEYS AND MEN. 

The natives of the Indian Archipelago have a 
very peculiar mode of catchjng monkeys. They 
make an opening in the top of a cocoa nut large 
enough to admit a monkey's paw; through this 
opening they extract the kernel and introduce lumps 
of sugar into the shell, which they fasten to the 
branch of a tree, leaving a person to watch it. As 
soon as the monkey perceives the shell, it proceeds 
to examine it, and on ascertaining the contents in¬ 
serts a hand, grasps a piece of the sugar, and al¬ 
though it finds it impossible to withdraw the hand 
with sugar in it, yet such is the avidity of this 
greedy animal, that it will not let the sugar go to 
save itself, but actually perseveres in its efforts to 
extract it, until it is taken by tbe person on the 
watch. Are there not bipeds in this country, who 
resemble the monkey in their unwillingness to let 
go the lump of sugar? Glasgow Chronicle. 
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From the Christian Mirror. 

TO A CHILD. 

I love thee, child: the look of joy is stamped 
Upon thy forehead fair—thy laughing eye 
Is bright with young intelligence and love— 

Aud melting smiles have mantled o’er thy cheek. 

With willing feet thou meet’st me constantly 
At Sabbath School, to hear of truth divine 
And learn the way to endless bliss in heaven. 

To look on thee I’m prone to think thy heart 
Is purity’s abode : that naught within 
Thy buoyant breast e’er entered to defile. 

Yet ’tis not so—for venomed sin, the fair 
' And beautiful has touched. No power below 
Can move a stain deep hid in human hearts : 

Sin creeps where entrance nothing else can find ; 

And lives where all tilings else would blush to be. 

'Tis He alone who rules the universe. 

The planets in their courses guides, and lives 
Unseen in every thing, can change the heart, 

And make it pure as he himself is pure. 

This is my wish—my daily prayer, that God 
Would melt and make thy heart a contrite one : 

That thoughts unholy and impure, may find 
No lodging place in thee—that loveliness 
And peace may sit together on thy brow. 

Then to thy God in early childhood raise 
The language of a broken heart: lift up, 

A8 oft as morning dawns, thy first and best 
Desires ; nor cease to pray as long as life 
Doth animate thy form. And when the hand 
Of death falls heavy on thy soul, the Lord 
Will take tiice to his mansions blest on high, 

Where sin no more will taint the pure in heart. 

CHRIST’S LOVE*TO CHILDREN. 

“Then were there brought unto him little children, that h» 
should put his hands on them and pray : and the disciple* rebuked 
tbein. But Jesus said, Suffer little children, and forbid them not, 
to come unto me, for of such is the kingdom of heaven. And be 
laid his hands on them, and departed thence.” 

How happy these dear children were 
x Whom the Redeemer bless’d ; 

Whom, when he breath’d that fervent prayer, 

He folded to his breast. 

How powerful was that prayer to bring 
All blessings from above ! 

How true to lead them to the spring 
Of everlasting love. 

How mighty to preserve from sin, 

And every dang’rous snare ! 

Oh ! how I've wish’d that I had been 
A child among them there ! 

But, thanks to that Almighty Friend, , 

He is the same to day, 

As when he thus refus’d to send 
Those babes unblessed away. 

And he has made his covenant broad,— 

To all who seek his face 
He’ll be a Saviour and a God, 

And fill them with his grace. 

Then let us at his altar bow, 

And bring the children there ; 

He will receive them kindly now, 

And hear their feeblest prayer. 


NEW ENGLAND PRIMER . 

A NEW Stereotyped edition, (handsomely bound in 
Cloth.) is just published, nnd for sale by 

John Puhchard, 25 Comkill, late Market street. 
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RECIPROCAL DUTIES, 

Of Parents and Children. Bj Mrs. Taylor, Author of Maternal 

Solicitude, Practical Hints, &c. Printed and sold by James 
-Loring, 132 Washington Street, Boston. 

[FxfracL] 

Behold that lovely cherub in the arms of its fond 
mother! It has been but a few months in existence, 

yet it has already learned to recognize its best 
friend : her faithful bosom is the receptacle of all 
its tin? sorrows and joys; its hopes are derived 
from her experienced kindness; its fears are 
allayed by her protecting care; on this well known 
being it depends for all that can sooth and delight. 
The utmost ingenuity of the nurse, though aided 
by the delicious morsel, or the glittering toy, is of 
little avail when she appears, in whom is concen¬ 
trated every gratification of which its infant mind 
is susceptible. Soon, under her assiduous care, 
its bodily and mental powers begin to* expand ; its 
joys and its woes are more intelligibly expressed ; 
it grows fertile in schemes and contrivances for its 
own amusement (as yet it dreams not of existing 
for any other purpose;) in these the fond parent 
participates, and is consulted on all occasions with¬ 
out reserve. In the frolicksome gambol she re¬ 
news her interest, and again enjoys the pleasures of 
infancy with a double zest. 

“ She feels and owns an interest in their play, 

Adopts each wish their wayward whims unfold, 

And tells, at every call, the story ten times told.” 

The companion in health, the watchful, assid¬ 
uous, and anxious friend in sickness, the prime of 
a mother’s days impreceptibly glides along, bearing 
away her personal graces, and not unfrequeotly 
leaving her constitution a wreck. 

As infancy ripens into childhood, her duties 
alter, but her zeal continues unabated : she per¬ 
severes in accommodating her services to the grow¬ 
ing necessities of her charge, till that important 
period arrives, when childhood emerges ioto youth, 
and a new epoch commences in the maternal feel¬ 
ings. Then, then it is, that the subjects of her 
solicitude begin to seek their gratifications from 
other sources; and in proportion to their success, 
are prone to forget whence they were once derived: 
confidence gradually declines; and that society 


which heretofore comprised all that was desirable, 
becomes, perhaps irksome,—a burden and a 
restraint: so that the reserved and distant being 
we now contemplate could scarcely be identified 
with the smiling cherub of former days. 

_ Narrative, _ 

From the Paptist Tract Magazine. 

FRIENDSHIP. 

It was in the year 18—, I was on a visit in the 
Stale of New York. Shortly after my arrival, T. 

L-, a young man from Philadelphia, came to 

settle at the same place. He had been a clerk in 
the employ of a firm to which my father belonged 
in Philadelphia, and had been induced to remove 
to an establishment belonging to the concern, and 
situated not far from the river Delaware, near a 
stream which emptied therein. It was here, as I 
have mentioned, that our acquaintance began. As 
we both lodged in the same house, we soon became 
intimate: this intimacy ripened into a firm and 
mutual friendship, which time and years of separa¬ 
tion, have not diminished. 

The part of the country of which I am speaking, 
was rugged and wild. The hand of industry had 
been exerted here and there with effect. Some 
occasional spots were under tolerable cultivation ; 
the settlements were few and scattered. A small 
number of families of some wealth and respectabili¬ 
ty, were interspersed among a population chiefly 
poor; and whose principal employment was, get¬ 
ting Lumber to raft down the Delaware River, 
whenever the water was sufficiently high to float it 
safely to tide water. The family in which my friend 
and myself resided, was one of respectability, that 
had emigrated from one of the Eastern States; it 
consisted of the gentleman, his wife, her sister, and 
three children. The two ladies wore professing 
Christians, and amiable and intelligent women. At 
the period of our first acquaintance, neither my 
friend or myself had any pretensions to piety. Our 
enjoyments had not, at this time, the delightful 
adjunct of religion to heighten them. Our tastes 
were similar; together we read and admired the 
the same authors; together we wandered over the 
wild scenery that spread its rude enchantments 
around us; now climbing the rugged precipice to 
obtain a more distant prospect; and anon, thread¬ 
ing the tangled margin of the roaring stream, to 
catch a more distinct view of the foaming flood 
below. 

Thus passed the few first months of our acquain¬ 
tance. The time came for our separation, and I 
was about to take my departure for that city, in 
which my friend had partaken of all the gait? and 
dissipation in which young men usually indulge, 
without, perhaps, having reached that extreme 
height, at which the votaries of pleasure sometimes 
arrive. 

Knowing my yonth and inexperience in the ways 
of the world, he gave me such advice as he supposed 
would prevent my falling into those snares which 
beset the unweary on their first entrance into life, 
and particularly if their debut be made in a city. 
During oor separation, we had frequent intercourse 
by letter; and the manner in which the various 
dissipations steal upon the unwary, were set forth 
in his correspondence ; and I was guarded against 
falling into temptation. As my friend was my 
Senior t and had travelled the same road be was 
warning me to avoid, I received his advice with 
becoming credence. 

His sage counsel, together with the principles 
imbibed from my education, were, by the blessing 
of God, the means of keepiug me from falling into 


the usual follies of youth. During my stay in 
Philadelphia, there was a revival among the con¬ 
gregation that worshipped at-Church. Curi¬ 

osity led me to attend one of the meetings ; and I 
have reason to bless the Almighty that I went; for, 
on that night I heard as I never before heard. A 
serious concern was aroused within my breast, and 
I found no peace until I found it through the peace 
speaking blood of Jesus. Having found, as I 
thqpght the value of a Saviour, I ardently desired 
that others might be partakers of the same joys that 
filled my own bosom. Accordingly I wrote to my 
young friends on the all-important subject of 
Religion. Among the number I addressed on this 
interesting occasion, was my bosom friend, T. L, 
What was my delight to find that he too had about 
the same time become the happy subject of divine 
grace, through the instrumentality of a travelling 
minister who had appointed a meeting some miles 
distant, but whither my friend went with the family 
mentioned in the commencement of this narrative. 
Ye that know the value of a Saviour can tell the 
joy I felt on receiving those happy tidings. Not 
long after, I had the happiness of again meeting 
my friend. Our intercourse for a time was more 
frequent, and our pleasures greatly increased. The 
providence of God at length separated us, and he, 
who had long been my intimate companion, is note, 
a preacher of the gospel in one of the Western 
States. How true is it, that God works in various 
ways, to accomplish the same end . My friend was 
brought from a populous city, the seat of sciencq 
and Christian privileges, to a retired part of an ad T 
joining State, where Christians were few, and jjie 
word of God seldom preached, there to become the 
subject of sovereign grace. From this same sec luded 
spot, I was removed to the populous and privileged 
city he had left, thereto experience, as I trust , the 
same blessing of divine mercy.-- Dieu me conduisse . 
May God guide me. T. 


_ MORALITY, __ 

For the Yonth'e Companion. 

[A Composition of a lad 14 years.] 

REMEMBER THE 8ABBATH DAY TO KEEP IT 
HOLY. 

" Come, James/* said Richard to a little boy who 
was standing at the door of a neat little cottage, 
14 Come, James, and take a little walk with me.** 
44 Oh, no/* said James, “ mother has gone to meet* 
ing, and left me at borne with the baby ; and be* 
sides, James, you know it is wicked to walk on the 
Sabbath.” 

James W. was a good little boy, and had been 
taught by his parents “ to remember the Sabbath 
day to keep it holy/* that is, not to play or stroll 
about, or think and talk about improper things on 
the Sabbath. Richard was quite different,—his 
father kept a grog shop, and he had never been 
brought up in the way he should go; his father 
was frequently intoxicated, and never paid any at¬ 
tention to him, except when he disobeyed, and 
then he beat him unmercifully. 

Richard exerted bis little stock of eloquence to 
persuade James, and at length James yielded and 
agreed to take a turn as far as an old rotten tree 
by the road side. When they had got there, James 
wished to go back, but the same evil spirit which 
had tempted him at first, pursuaded him to go on 
and go on, till at last they came to the side of A 
small pond, where there wssa boat. Richard now 
pulled a fishing line out of his pocket, jumped intp 
the boat; told James he was going to catch somp 
fish, and invited him to go with him. When they 
had got a few rods from the shore, Richard put f 
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worm on his hook and began to fish, while James 
sat on the other side of the boat* looking at the 
water, and thinking what his parents would say if 
they knew he was there. Thus it is, that tittle boys 
when they do wrong feel their consciences smiting 
them, and feel very unhappy. While James was 
thinking, Richard cried out, “ I have got one, I 
have got one/' and James jumping to that side of 
the boat, it overset, and they were both precipitated 
into the water. 

We will now leave them, and see what their 
parents were doing. When Mr. and Mrs. W. re¬ 
turned from meeting, they were obliged to pass by 
the pond, and as they came near, they heard a 
piercing shriek. Mr. W. instantly ran to the side 
of the pond, and seeing two little boys struggling 
for life, he plunged in and rescued them from a 
watery grave. Without stopping to examine them, 
he with the assistance of some other persons carried 
them home and laid them on the bed ; but was 
much surprised at not finding James at home ; this 
led him to examine the features of the boys and 
great was his astonishment when he beheld in one 
of them the features of his own son ; he uttered a 
deep groat*. Mrs. W. seeing her husband leaning 
over the apparently lifeless body of one o'fthe boys, 
was led to examine it, and when she perceived that 
it wa9 her darling son, she instantly fainted. Mr. 
W. called the neighbors and every exertion was 
made to restore the boys. In half an hour, James 
opened his eyes; but an hour elapsed before 
Richard recovered, and in a few days they were 
both enabled to go out. James and Richard after 
this became good boys. James never suffered 
himself to be led astray, and Richard remembered 
the Sabbath day to keep it holy. E. 


HISTOIT. 

From the Youth’* Friend . 
LETTERS FROM THE VALLEY op THE MISSISSIPPI- 
No. V. 

Now I will leave Pittsburgh, and tell you how 
we got down to Cincinnati. The sides of the river 
Ohio are covered with trees, buf. they have no 
Waves ; and what is no doubt beautiful in summer, 
is. in this winter month, dreary and cold. It will 
not be so in heaven. The beauty of that world 
will never fade. The weather was rainy, and I 
soon went to bed in the steam boat, and the next 
morning awoke at Wheeling. This town is on the 
east side of the river Ohio.. It is on a very pretty 
spot of land : the hills come all round it, and the 
ground rises on every side into high hills, the river 
only being on the front side. It must look very 
handsome in summer, when the high hills are 
covered with green trees and grass. These hills 
have coal in them very plenty ; and I saw a glass 
manufactory, where the coal comes from the mine 
direct to the fore, with no trouble but to dig it out 
of the side of the hill, and roll it into the glass¬ 
house. Sometimes a long passage is made into the 
hill, by digging out the coal, which is brought in 
wheel-barrows to the mouth of the pit. To protect 
the workmen from the falling in of the coal and 
earth over their heads, they leave little spaces of 
the coal, which serve as pillars to support the roof; 
anci instead of digging the coal on each side of 
them, which would be the easiest way to get it out, 
they work in narrqw lanes, cutting into the coal to 
the right and lefL This may teach us to use cau¬ 
tion as we pass through life, and to look for danger 
when there seems to be but little. 

Glass is made by melting sand, or fiintstone, with 
potash, a thing like salt; these are put into large 
clay pots, and then a great fire is built under them, 
and the sand and potash are melted : and this is 
glass. It is very soft when melted, and the men 
who work it, have long iron pipes, about as large 
M a broom-stick: they put one end of it into the 
melted glass, and some of it sticks to the iron; 
then they foaw it out, and by blowing into the pipe, 
the glass twells out just like a soap bubble, -which 
you make with apipe-^only as the glass is growing 
cool and hard, they make ft into such shapes as 


they please, either tumblers, or decanters, or any 
thing else, turning it all the time, and shaping it 
with an iron tool, like a chissel, which they have 
for the purpose. It is very curious to see how 
easily the men work the glass into any shape. It 
would take a long time to tell you how they man¬ 
age to make open-mouthed vessels, like tumblers, 
and close ones, like vials. When the vessel is 
made, it is put into an oven, where it cools very 
slowly ; for if glass cools in the open air, it will be 
so brittle as to be good for nothing ; this is called 
annealing. The vessel, when it is annealed, is 
ready to be sold, unless it is to be cut, like the 
sides of handsome tumblers, and other articles. 
This cutting is done by holding the glass against 
very small grind stones, which cut them very easily 
indeed. So you see, what a simple thing, like 
sand, is made into, by the skill of man, and how 
many very useful and convenient articles are formed 
from it. We should be grateful to God, who has 
given men wisdom to make so many things for 
their comfort and use. 

As it was Sunday morning when we awoke at 
Wheeling, Mr. and l would not go any 

farther, but went to church. I visited two of the 
Sunday Schools—for the children are not forgotten 
here on the Sabbath—and as the teachers asked 
me to talk to the children, I did so; and told them 
some things which I hoped might do them good, 
and make them remember their duty to God, and 
to their parents and to each other, their brothers 
and sisters, and to their teachers. So I thought of 
the children of my own class, and particularly of 
you, my dear son, and your sister and brother. 
May God preserve and bless you. 

Your affectionate father, H. 


BIOGRAPHY. 


SCHWARTZ, THIS MISSIONARY. 

A hundred and four years have passed away, 
smee Christian Frederick Schwartz was born in 
Germany. But because he was one of the best men 
that over lived, ho will never be forgotten. He 
became a minister. One day he bid good-bye 
to all his relations and friends; and he set out 
and travelled to a far country, three thousand 
miles off. The reason why he went, was to 
preach the Gospel to the people who lived there; 
for our Saviour said, that clergymen ought to 
go and preaoh to aU nations. Read in the Gospel 
according to St. Matthew, Chapter txviii. verse 
19, and the Gospel according to St. Mark, Chapter 
xvi. verse 15. 

The people'or nation to whom Schwartz the 
Missionary went to preach the Gospel, are called 
Hindoos ; and the part of the woild in which they 
live is called Hindoo-ston, that is, Hindoo-cotmfry. 

The people there do not worship God and pray 
to God ; they worship and pray to images or like¬ 
nesses of different things, although the second com¬ 
mandment says, that if we bow down to any images 
or likenesses and worship them , God will punish us. 
Such images or likenesses as are worshipped, we 
call idols ; the people who worship such idols, we 
call idolaters; and they were poor Hindoo idolaters, 
to whom Schwartz the Missionary went to preach. 
These idolaters in Hindoostan, know very little 
about God, and Christ, and the Holy Spirit, and 
for this reason, they have always been doing a great 
many very foolish things, and a great many very 
wicked things. They have a large river, called 
the river Ganges; and every year they drown 
thousands of old people and children there, because 
they think it pleases their idols. When a man 
dies, they put his dead body on a pile of wood, and 
there too they place his wife alive, and then set foe to 
the wood, and burn up all to ashes. They have a 
very great wooden image, called Juggernaut ; this 
idol is placed on a large cart that has four or five 
rows of wheels; and as the cart is dragged along, 
hundreds of men and women are so foolish and so 
wicked, as to get under the wheels to be crushed 
to death, because they think it pleases the great 
wooden image Juggernaut. They bow down to, 
and worship, some idols that have four heads and 


frightful faces: and they worship oxen, and apes, 
and birds, and serpents. They pray to all these 
things, because they are so foolish as to think, that 
these things can hear them and bless them, just as 
God hears us when we pray and blesses us. O that 
these poor Hindoos, could only hear what we bear 
every Sunday, and could only read what we can 
read every day in our Bibles t Then they would 
know belter than to worship idols; they would not 
be so foolish and so wicked ; they would be happier 
in this world, and happier in the world to come. 

The good Missionary Schwarti thought, that the 
best thing he could do was to go to Hindoostan, 
and teach the poor Hindoos how to be wiser, and 
better, and happier. He taught them to worship, 
not idols t but our Father who is in heaven. He 
taught them that they were miserable sinners, and 
needed someone to save them from being punished 
in the next world. He taught them the whole his¬ 
tory of our Saviour—how much he suffered, any! 
why he suffered, and died upon the cross. He 
taught them that the Holy Spirit puts into our minds 
holy thoughts, and makes uS fit for heaven. He 
fouud it very hard to get some of them to wnder- 
stand what he meant, for they had not been used 
to think, and they had no ministers. But the Mis¬ 
sionary did not give up the hope of doing good to 
them. He preached, not only on Sundays, but every 
day. He went to Tanjore, one of the largest cities 
in Hindoostan, and all day long he used to be teach¬ 
ing the people something about Jesus, the Saviour 
of the world. As he was once travelling in the 
country, he saw at a distance a great crowd ef 
people ; and when he came near, he saw an idol in 
the midst of the crowd, and all the people bowing 
down and praying to the idol, just as if it was God. 
He stopped, and began to tell them how foolish and 
how wicked it was to do so. He told them about 
the only true God , and Jesus Christ; and that .if 
they would pray to the true God, to hear them and 
bless them for Christ*s sake , he woald hear them> 
and bless them. Many of the idolaters at once 
believed that what he said was true, and confessed 
that they ought not to worship idols. And if other 
missionaries would go to ihe t Hindoos, and teach 
them as Schwartz taught them, a great many more 
would believe in Christ, and would confess their 
sins. 

Many of the people of Hindoostan heard thu 
Missionary preach; and they learned what God 
commands in the Bible. They learned also how 
their sins could be pardoned for Christ*s sake ; and 
many of them learned to love Jesus while they 
lived, and to die with a hope of going to be with 
him in heaven. As the Missionary found many 
children who had no schools to go to, and no 
teachers, he got school houses and teachers for 
them. He called together all the children t^at 
lived near his house, and be himself was their 
teacher. He taught them how to read the Bible,, 
how to pray to God, and how to sing praises to 
Christ. And the children used to learn a hymn 
for him every week. And every day, both in the 
morning and in the evening, they used to go to the 
good Missionary’s house, and there kneel with him, 
and put their little hands together, and say their 
prayers to our Father who is in heaven. 

Every body loved the Missionary, for they saw 
him always doing so much good, that they knew be 
must be a good man. And God also loved him, 
and took care of him. Once a great deal of powder 
in a fort near which he was, took fire, and killed 
and wounded many persons all around him, but not 
even a hair of his head was hurt. At another time, 
he was in a city where more than a thousand people 
got sick and died in a few days, hot Schwartz the 
Missionary was not even sick for a moment. And 
as God was with him, and took care of him while 
he lived, God was with him and took Care of him 
when he came to die. He was not aflraid to die, 
for he knew that God loved hi to, and would at last 
take him to heaven. 

A few dfeys before he died, the good Missionary 
sent this message to all the other Missionaries in 
Hindoostan 11 Tell* them to be faithful f that is, 
to do all that they ought to do, and say all that they 
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ought to say. He had received a great many pre¬ 
sents in Hindoostan, and when he was dying, he 
gave them all to the other Missionaries. He wished 
above all things, to get the poor Hindoo idolaters 
to become worshippers of the true God, and follow¬ 
ers of Jesus. When one of them came to see him 
before he died, and told him about some wonderful 
things that had happened in the town ; the good 
Missionary said, 44 O the most wonderful thing of all 
is this, that you have heard so much about Christ, 
and know it to be true, and yet will not become a 
Christian. 1 ’ During his last sickness, he had all 
the scholars that he used to teach, brought into his 
room ; and there he read the Bible with them, he 
sang with them, and he prayed with them. He 
loved to sing hymns, and the hymn that he loved 
best,and called his 44 beloved song,” was that which 
begins with these words, 

“ Far from my thoughts vain world begone, 

Let my religiou* hours alone .’ 1 

Only a few hours before he died, he sang several 
hymns to Christ, and now he is singing praises to 
Christ in glory. [ Children's Magazine. 


TSB NU&S917. 


From the Infant's Magazine. 

LITTLE SUSAN. 

I have something to tell you, dear children, about 
little Susan. A short history of this little girl’s life, 
is printed in a small book, by the Sunday School 
Union. I should like to have each one of you read 
it. I should be glad to know that every t>oy or girl 
who reads this little paper was very much like little 
Susan in a great many things. 

This little girl was much afraid of telling a lie. 
When she was about six years old, she lived with 
her aunt, who was very dear to her. In the month 
of March her aunt went to New York, and as the 
day was damp, she requested Susan to remain in 
the house, during her absence. This she promised 
to do. 

When her aunt returned in the evening, Susan 
did not come to the door as usual to meet her, and 
she did not see her until she entered the room, when 
the child came towards her. But she looked very 
sad, and did not appear pleased, as usual, to see her 
aunt after hei 4 return home. She was asked, 44 if 
she was ijl ?” She said, " Nobut her little lip 
quivered, and it was plain that something was the 
matter. But as she never tried to conceal any 
thing, her aunt did not press her further, being 
certain that she would soon return and tell her all. 

After tea she slipt out of the room, and went up 
stairs with her cousin. Her aunt soon after went 
up also, and passing the door of the room in which 
they were, she heard violent sobbing, and Susan’s 
voice at times, between the sobs, as if in great dis¬ 
tress. She went towards the door, and stopping to 
listen, heard her say, 44 Oh, cousin, I can have no 
peace till I confess all. Ob, I am so unhappy !”— 
while her cousin was encouraging her to come and 
tell her aunt what had happened. 

She entered the room quite alarmed, and taking 
her by the hand, led her into another apartment, 
and said, 44 Susan, my love, if you have done wrong, 
tell me :—what have you done ?” The poor child 
was so much agitated, that her aunt although her 
confidence in her was very strong, almost feared to 
hear what was the matter. 

As soon as she could speak, she sobbed out, 
“Oh I have been so wicked ! I have offended God— 
I have disobeyed you, dear aunt«—Christ does not 
love me.” 

Her aunt told her of the Lamb of God, who could 
wash away her sin, however great, if she truly re¬ 
pented of it, and begged her to tell her all she bad 
done, assuring her of her own forgiveness, and the 
forgiveness of her Heavenly Father. She then said, 
41 O aunt, I promised you not to go out of the house; 
and I did not go out until afternoon. But as 1 stood 
by the window, I saw my cousins jumping the rope. 
They beckoned to me to come, and I forgot what 
I had promised you, and ran out. But as soon as 
I had given one jump I remembered and ran back 
into the house. But I told a story, I disobeyed 


you, I offended God. Oh aunt, will he forgive me?” 
—And it was not until her aunt had repeated 
several encouraging texl9 of Scripture, and prayed 
with her for forgiveness, that she became easy. 


BSKSVOX.BNOB. 


A SCENE IN EUROPE. 

At the foot of a lofty hill, crowned to the summit 
with the richest verdue, peeped out from among 
encircling bush*wood and straggling elms, a miser¬ 
able mud cabin. A streak of smoke rolling up 
through the green trees, was the only sign that met 
my eye, of its being inhabited. The sun was up, 
and over the deep blue heavens the thin clouds lay 
sleeping. It was at the hour between sunrise and 
the full blaze of day. A stillness seemed to lie 
around the spot, and I felt an indescribable sensa¬ 
tion creep over me as I drew near the house of 
mourning. I paused at the entrance. A low mur¬ 
muring kind of sound stole upon my ear, and again 
all was hushed. 1 gently opened the door and bent 
myself forward, as if to ascertain, unnoticed, what 
was passing within. I saw at the first glance that 
death had been there. The apartment on the 
threshold of which I now stood, was of the piean- 
est construction. It was without a single piece of 
furniture that deserved the name. In one corner 
of it a dead body lay stretched out, very slightly 
covered with a tattered coat, and a cold kind of 
horrible feeling run through my very soul ; and it 
would probably have shrunk away from any further 
| investigation, if 1 had not been suddenly arrested 
by a soft, sweet voice mingled with a low groan, 
some-what like a death rattle, that seemed to issue 
from the same apartment. I turned my head around 
and beheld a sight that chained me, as if by magic, 
to the ground ; O, it was heart thrilling to behold! 
On a bundle of straw a woman somewhat in years, 
lay apparently in the agonies of death. Near her 
head hung, reclining in deep sorrow, a beautiful 
little half naked child. On one side, a lovely girl, 
about thirteen years of age knelt. A Bible clasped 
in her thin slender hands, with which she was en¬ 
deavoring to comfort he dying mother. I instantly 
recognized two of my Sabbath School children. 
The meeting was affecting. They had been with¬ 
out food for some days. The mother died next day 
in the triumph of that faith which her little daugh¬ 
ter taught her out of the Bible. The girls grew up 
to be respectable members of society, and one pf 
them has been a teacher in a Sabbath School for 
several years. Dover Gazette . 


OBZTUARTT. 


A WAYWARD CHILD RECLAIMED. 

Hannah Booth had been in Queen street school 
four years. For a long time after her admission, 
she gave much trouble and uneasiness, both to her 
teacher and her mother. About two years ago, the 
teacher, on visiting the child at home, found that 
the mother had been weeping: on entering, she 

was met by this exclamation—“ Oh! Miss-- 

this child will break my heart. I have been telling 
her how wrong her conduct is, after having had so 
much good instruction in the Sabbath School ; but 
she will not attend to me. What shall 1 do ?” The 
teacher, much affected, turned to the girl, saying, 
44 My dear child, you know how often you have 
laughed and mocked at me, when I have been 
speaking to you, and praying for you ; but remem¬ 
ber, that it has not been at me only that you have 
mocked, but at that blessed God who gave me a 
disposition to come and instruct you. Oh! my 
child, if you continue thus to act, what a dreadful 
account you will have to give in, at the last great 
day I Pray, my dear, that God may pardon you, 
and give you a new heart, and make you one of 
the lambs of his flock.” The child wept, and 
promised to pray, and to begin on that night. After 
praying with her, her teacher left her. On a fol¬ 
lowing visit, she learned from her mother that the 
child that day began to pray and had continued to 
do so. Her altered conduct was seen in her dutiful 
behavior to her mother, and in her attention to the 


instructions of her teacher. She died the first week 
in October, after a few weeks’ illness; during which 
lime, she gave the most pleasing proofs of her in¬ 
terest in Jesus Christ. Her teacher often visited 
and prayed with her. On one occasion, when she 
said, 44 My dear child, what do you wish me to pray 
for?” the girl said, with much emphasis, 44 Pray 
that I may love my dear Saviour more, and be pre-' 
pared to dwell for ever with him.” Just before her 
death, seeing her mother weeping, she said, at the 
same time putting her arms round her neck, 
44 Don’t cry, mother; I am going to be happy with 
my Saviour; pray to God, and try to follow me to 
heaven.” 


BSLIC1ZON. 


From the Watchman. 

CND oV THE GOOD AND BAD BOY. 

Mr. Editor, —At a Sabbath school last Lord’s- 
day, during the morning exercises, I heard relat¬ 
ed, by a gentleman who addressed the school, 
the substance of the following story, which I 
think forcibly illustrates the tendency of good 
and bad dispositions of youth, and shows the 
duty of parents to strive to instil into the minds 
of children, the value of a moral and religious 
life. The youth who possessed the good disposi¬ 
tion, it seems, was beloved and respected, while 
the other was despised and hated; and except 
through the agency of the Holy Spirit, such a dis¬ 
position as the last mentioned, is seldom brought 
to a discovery of its hard and sinful heart. I will 
add that the relations are not fictitious, but real 
facts:— 

J— A-and B - J *-, were school fel¬ 
lows at a common school. J-A—~ was an 

exceedingly amiable and good boy, while B—— 

J-was a very quarrelsome fellow; always 

pinching, striking, or pushing down, bis mates, 
so much so, that boys of less strength, on seeing 
him, would run to get out of his way. He be¬ 
came the terror of all his mates, who were inferi¬ 
or in strength, and was considered by bis teacher 
the ugliest boy in school. 

J-A—, on the other hand, was very love¬ 

ly and amiable in his disposition. When he saw 
unjr of his mates thrown down or injured by 

B-J-, he would go and help them up, ana 

sympathize with them in their little troubles; 
sometimes carrying them home in his arms. He 
finally became the arbiter, to whom all their little 
disputes were referred for adjustment; and was 
called by his schoolfellows, the Peace-maker.-^ 
These pleasing traits of character grew with bis 
strength, and when hebecame a man, and wssset- 
tled in life, he still retained the name of the Peace¬ 
maker throughout the bounds of his neighbourhood, 
and was often the instrument, by his judicious and 
kind counsel, of restoring harmony between Indi¬ 
viduals and femvlies. His uniform kindness and 
sound sens© made him beloved and respected by all 
within the sphere of bis influence. He at length 
became an officer in the church of which ho 
was a member, and was honoured with the high¬ 
est offices which the town could confer. 

The death of this good man was felt to be a 
great public calamity. People far and near, of 
all classes, assembled at his funeral, to pay him 
the last tribute of their affection. 44 Blessed are 
the peace-makers; for they shall be called the 
children of God.” 

B-J-, as he grew up, increased in the 

wickedness of his heart and life; so much so, 
that his behaviour was disapproved by all who 
knew him; for he acted as if he hated everyone. 
He had a family, whose peace and happiness 
were entirely destroyed by his wicked and vicious 
conduct. And his last end was terrible. In con¬ 
sequence of his wicked and unrestrained life, and 
the reproaches of his conscience, he at last com¬ 
mitted suicide. One morning not rising so early 
as usual, his wife went to his chamber, and there, 
shocking to relate, found him a lifeless corpse in 
bed; the penknife, with which he perpetrated the 
bloody deed, was found lying by his side. N. 


MXtO BLLAKY 


THE VILLAGE GRAVEYARD, 

44 1 never shun a graveyard—the thoughtful 
melapcholy which h inspires is grateful rather than 
disagreeable to me ; it gives me no pain to tread 
onr the green roof of that dark mansion, whose 
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chambers I must occupy so soon—and I often wan¬ 
der from choice to a place where there is neither 
sblitude nor society—something human is there ; 
but the folly, the bustle, the vanities, the preten¬ 
sions, the competitions, the pride of humanity are 
gone—men are there, but the passions are hushed, 
and their spirits are still—malevolence has lost its 
power of harming, appetite is sated, ambition lies 
low, and lust is cold ; anger has done raving, all 
disputes are ended, all revelry is over, the fellest 
animosity is deeply buried, and the most danger- 
our sins are safely confined by the thickly piled 
clods of the valley ; vice is dumb and powerless, 
and virtue is waiting in silence for the trump of 
the archangel and the voice of God.” 


THE GREAT GRANDSON OF DOCTOR BYLES. 

Doctor Byles was a famous minister before the 
American Revolution. His grandson had a son 
who was a very remarkable boy. When only five 
years old, he asked his mother why Time was al¬ 
ways pictured with a scythe in his hand. 

She told him, because ” Time cuts down all, 
both great and small.” “ Is time a man V* asked 
he; but before his mother could answer, he said, 
** it cannot be that Time cuts down all; for Jesus 
said he should come to judge the quick and the 
dead, and the quick means those who are alive.” 

When he was about seven years old, his mother 
said to him one day, “ you will soon be a man, my 
son.” “ I shall not be here then,” he replied, ” I 
am going to see the ruins of Babylon and Nineveh. 
I shall sail up the river Euphrates, on my way.” 

“ I hope,” said his mother “ that you will write 
me a letter about it.” 

“ It will be printed in a book,” answered he, 
** and you can buy it.” 

When he was about twelve years old, he was 
walking with his mother just at the close of day. 
Looking at the sun, which was fast sinking behind 
the hills, he said solemnly, “ It ia going—going— 
now it is gone 1” l | 

His mother was al ways anxious to impress him with 
religious feeling; and she seized this opportunity 
to speak of the uncertainty of life, and the certainty 
nf death. 

“ Many are nbw looking at the setting sun,” 
said sbe, “ whose eyes will never again behold it.” 

Her words proved to be prophetic. The next 
day, her son went into the water with one of his 
-companions; he bathed and came safely to shore, 
when a shriek from his drowning friend struck his 
ear. He swam instantly to his assistance ; but his 
strength was not sufficient for the struggle, and 
they both sank together. They were seen from 
the shore; but help came too late to save them. 
The boy whose active mind had been so full of busy 
and serious thoughts, never again watched the sun 
sinking in glory 1 Juvenile Miscellany . 


A LITTLE GIRL IN A NEW DRESS. 

A Sabbath School teacher, observed a little girl 
in her class, in a new dress, of whjch she appeared 
very vain, looking at herself, and assuming many 
little airs, quite unbecoming the time and place. 
Her appearance drew the attention of most of the 
class from their lessons. The teacher raised her 
desires to Him, who has all hearts in his hand, in 
behalf of these little girls. She affectionately in¬ 
quired, if any of them could remember any passage 
in the Bible, that encouraged pride in any way. 
Several of them answered they did not. Sbe then 
asked if they remembered any that condemned 
pride. Several texts were repeated. The teacher 
repeated several, commending humility. The lit¬ 
tle girl in the new dress listened attentively, and 
was evidently applying them to herself, for she 
•colored deeply, and when she was asked if she could 
repeat any thing against pride—she said she could 
repeat a hymn against pride in dress, and repeated 
one of Dr. Watt’s divine and moral songs begin¬ 
ning— 

“ Why should our garments, made to bide.” 

—Before she got through, her feelings nearly 
choked her utterance. That little girl went from 
Ahe school, with very different feelings and de¬ 


meanor from those with which she entered it. She 
is now a worthy member of the church of Christ, 
and values, it is hoped, above all ornaments, that 
of a meek and quiet spirit. 8. 8. Instructs. 

OLD ENOUGHT^GcT TO SCHOOL. 

A little girl, five years of age, hearing someone 
say there would be a Sabbath School the next Sab¬ 
bath, rose very early on Monday morning, and be¬ 
fore breakfast committed two verses to memory. 
She then went to her mother and said, “ Ma, may 
I go to the Sabbath School I” Her mother said, 
” You are not old enough—they will not let you 
go.” “ I can get lessons, as well as the other 
children,” said the little girl, ” and I do not see 
why I may not go.” 

“ 1 shall never Forget it.” —Examine that book which 
you give your child—for what he reads he will never 
forget. Learn the value of Sabbath school books from 
the following incident given by the Sunday School Her¬ 
ald. “A little boy, seven years old, had been silling 
long silent one evening, when lie suddenly spoke, 

“ Mother I know one thing.” “ What is that, said 
, his mother. “1 will never, while I live, drink a drop 
of spirits, or raake.n bet, or buy a lottery ticket;” and 
his face flushed with earnestness as he spoke. “That 
is a good resolution,” said his mother; “ but what made 
you think of it now ?” “ Something I read in my Sab¬ 

bath School book,” said he, “ and 1 shall never forget 

ADMONITION FROM A CHILD. 

A gentleman in New England, who has main¬ 
tained a religious character through a long course 
of public fife, told me that a remark made by his 
little sou was the means of his conversion. He 
said that when he became the head of a family, he 
knew nothing of experimental religion ; but hav¬ 
ing a respect for its institutions, fie required his 
children to keep the Sabbath as a day of rest, and 
on that day to commit to memory and repeat cate¬ 
chisms and short prayers from their primers. 
One Sabbath morning, while his eldest child was 
learning his usual lesson, he suddenly looked up, 
saying, “ Father, you pray longer prayers than you 
learn us, don’t you ?” The inquiry was like an 
arrow in his heart, for he felt that instead of pray¬ 
ing longer prayers, he did not pray at all. He 
was convicted of sin, induced to apply for grace 
from God, and within one week, found peace in 
believing. And, said he, from that time, through 
all my public duties, when at home, I have been 
enabled daily to offer morning and evening pray¬ 
er with my family.— Parent's Gift. 

We extract the following “ beantifal picture of the en¬ 
during affection of a Mother,” from “ the history of Lynn, 
by Alonxo Lewis.” It is from a discourse preached by 
Kev. Thomas Cobbett, at Lynn, in 1656. Although nearly 
two hundred years have elapsed since it was written, yet 
it has lost none of its force and beauty,—it is as true now 
as it was then, and will ever remain so. How many are 
there who may read this extract, who, if they do not des¬ 
pur their mothers when they are old, yet treat them with 
celd neglect 7— [Lowell Journal . 

“ Despise not thy mother when she is old. 
When she was young, yea, when sbe was middle 
aged, thou prised8t,and respected®!, and didst rev¬ 
erence and obey her; do it as well when she is 
old; bold on doing of it to the last. Age may 
wear and waste a mother’s beauty, strength, parts, 
limbs, senses, and estate; but her relation of a 
mother is as the sun when he goeth forth in his 
might, for the ever of this fife, that is, always in 
its meridian, and knoweth no evening. The per¬ 
son may be gray headed, but her motherly rela¬ 
tion is ever in its flourish. It may be autumn, 
yea winter, with the woman ; but with the moth¬ 
er, as a mother, it is always spring.” 

A Wife. —“ No sensible man ever thought a beautiful wife 
waa worth aa much as one that could make a good podding. I 
wish the girls all knew this, for I feel a great interest id their 
welfare.” . 


POBTXY. 

For the Youth's Companion. 
THE YOUNG CONVERT. 

If ever Heaven’s approving smile, 

On earthly scenes descend, 

*Tia when tne Young before God’s throne, 

Their simple bodies bend. 

Tbe prayers tint to the *kie* ascend, 

From those who in despair, 

Request a fatlier,—guardian,—friend, 

Receive God's special care. 

To serve the Lord ia esrly youth, 


His ways to seek and love. 

Secures a peace divine below 
And endless joys above. 

There’s not an hour but daily proves. 

The goodness of the Lord*; 

Tbe prayers of youth his bosom moves. 

According to bis Word. 

The showers of grace fall sweetly now. 

Upon the germs of youth, 

O, may the blossoms, bud and blow, 

And grow in heaveoly truth. 

My feeble note of thankful praise, * 

Would to the Lord appear, 

That be, to truth, in early days. 

Hath led a sister dear. 

O may she have the grace to be. 

As far al»ove her years, 

In love to God and righteousness. 

As heaven to earth appears. 

In name like her of olden time, 

May Martha be her guide; 

As sure that God in wisdom will, 

Her earthly wants provide. W. A. 

A BROTHER’S PRAYER. 

O ! God of mercy, grace, and truth, 

Whose glories heaven and earth declare, 

Thou guide and guardian of my youth, 

O ! hearken to a brother’s prayer. 

Be thou iny sister’s only guide 

Through this life’s dangerous, devious way ; 

Guide her frail bark on ocean’s tide. 

To one unclouded, endless day. 

O ! may eternal tilings he sought 
By her with eager, anxious care; 

A1 (sorbing every wayward thought,— 

O ! hearken to a brother's prayer. 

And thus in seeking may she find. 

In a Redeemer's precious blood. 

All that is needful there combin'd— 

Present her faultless to her God. 

And O ! rejoicing may she see 
Ilerself the object of thy care : 

Devote her life, her all to Tliee,— 

O ! hearken to a brother's prayer. 

Be tier's thy grace, ao rich, so free. 

Her will to bend, her acts to move, 

And may she ever worship Tliee 
In spirit, truth, and purest love. 

May she the world—an idle toy— 

Forsake; undaunted by its glare. 

Seek Thee, tbe source of purest joy,— 

O ! hearken to a brother's prayer. 

O! be my sister's guard and guide, 

Lest from Thy path she e’er should stray j 
And grace sufficient, O provide I 
Thy gracious precepts to obey. 

And ne’er forsake Time, O my God, 

But meekly all afflictions bear; 

To tread the path her Saviour trod,— 

O ! hearken to a brother's prayer. 

TO THE CHILD I LOVE. 

My fervent prayer is poured for thee. 

Thou wanderer in a maze of sie; 

My soul is in an agony, 

For fear the world thy heart should win. 

Shonldat thou now disregard tbe voice 
That warns thee of tbe wrath to come. 

And early make a wretched choice,— 

The tinner 1 ! way—tbe a inner’s doom— 

Life would be burdensome to me— 

My heart could nevei feel, for grief; 

Where'er I roamed, I still should be 
Stricken and sad, nor find relief. 

Thus do I feel for tbee. It seems 
Sometimes as if my heart would break; 

And I'm aroused from troubled dreams 
To agonize for thy dear sake. 

And wilt thou alight tbe blessed God, 

And trifle with eternal death t 
One stroke of His—one angry nod— 

Would in a moment stop thy breath. 

Ia Jesus' condescending love 
Held out for mortals to deride 7— 

Is all the blessedness above 
For those whose hearts are filled with pride T 
Dear child. I cannot let thee go 
Unless thou give to Christ thy heart— 

O, come, and thov wilt snrely know 
That thou hast chosen the good part 
O, come, and raise thyself a prayer 
To Him who heart the feeblest cry— 

Nor longer in rebellion dare 
Provoke the wrath of God on high. 

Let not the risen sun to-day 
Go down, and find thee unforgiven ; 

Begin this very hour to pray, 

And seek thro' Christ the road to heaven. 

[Sabbath School Instructer. 

NEJV ENGLAND PRIMER. 

A NEW Stereotyped edition, (handsomely bound in 
Cloth,) is just published, and for sale by 

Jobs Puhchaud 26 Comkill, late Market street* 
6w. Aug. 24. 
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A Tale. Published by Perkins and Mar?io, 114, Washington 

Street, Boston. [Extract.] 

There is an old custom still held in anndbl ob¬ 
servance in many parts of the north of England, 
which is supposed to be a relic of those early times 
when rushes were used to cover the floors even of I he 
most splendid palaces.—The ceremony is called 
Rushbearing, and it takes place about the middle 
of summer, at the time when the rushes are cut. 
A cart loaded with them, and afterwards covered 
with garlands of flowers, and with all the silver 
plate that can be borrowed in the neighborhood, 
it paraded in procession round the town or village, 
«nd finally carried to the parish church. On ar¬ 
riving there, the rushes are taken out of the cart, 
and strewed along the aisles and on the floors of 
the pews; and the garlands are hung up in differ¬ 
ent part9 of the church, where they remain till the 
services of the succeeding Sunday are concluded, 
when they are with equal ceremony taken down 
and carried away. 

Early on the Monday morning of the week pre¬ 
ceding Rushbearing Sunday, a message was sent 
down to the national school in the small town of A 

-, desiring Mary and Susan Gray to come im- | 

mediately after school to speak to Mrs. Warton. A ! 
summons to the vicarage was always a joyful hear-1 
ing to these little girls ; and the moment the school 
was dismissed, they hastily put on their bonnets 
and ran off, just calling at home as thay passed to 
set the potatoes on the Are for dinner. 

Mary and Susan were the only children of old 
James Gray, a blind basket maker, who had long 
been known as one of the most worthy and re¬ 
spectable inhabitants of the town of A-. His 

handiworks were so celebrated through all the 
country for miles round, that he never wanted em¬ 
ployment, but had frequently more orders than he 
knew how to execute. He had had the misfortune 
to lose his wife; but bis good little girls exerted 
themselves to the utmost oT their power to supply 
her place, and to make their dear father happy and 
comfortable. 

They were both excellent girls, but of very dif¬ 
ferent dispositions. Mary, the eldest, was a sweet, 
gentle creature, always walking steadily onwards 
in the straight path of duly, under the guidance of 
the highest principles and motives of religion ; and 
her industry and regularity of conduct at school 
gained her a high rank as rtionitor, and the love 
and esteem of her mistress and teachers ; and made 
her father’s house a scene of neatness, cleanliness/ 


- and order, which none could behold without admi¬ 
ration. 

Susan was a gisl of a very high spirit, which she 
had not yet quite learned to bring into subjection. 
She was sometimes hasty and thoughtless ; but she 
had a quick sense of what was right, and a gen¬ 
erous temper which would have scorned any mean 
or selfish action j and these qualities made her 
friends hope, as they looked on her honest, open 
countenance, that, when she grew older, she would 
overcome her little faults, and be all that they wished 
her to be. At school, her good nature and love of 
play made her a general favorite ; and at home her 
lively spirits were the delight of her old father’s 
heart, as in her play hours she frolicked about him, 
sang to him, or related with the candor of her 
simple, ingenuous nature, all the little incidents of 
her school-day. 

Such as we have described them, the two sisters 
walked, hand in hand, up the Jong street of which 

the town of A-principally consisted. It was 

terminated by the church, a fine old building, 
Standing in the centre of a beautiful church-yard, 
surrounded by magnificent elms. 

A timid, hesitating knock at the parlor door soon 
announced their arrival. It was not immediately 
answered, and Mary gently opened the door. Mrs. 
Warton was just coming in out of the garden. She 
was in a travelling dress, and other signs of prepa¬ 
ration for a journey lay about the room. On see¬ 
ing the girls, she called them to her, and told them 
that all the family were going to the sea-side for a 
few days.—“ No one will be left at home but 
Dorothy,” she continued ; “and she will have so 
much to do, to be in re'adiness for our return on 
Saturday night, that I am sure she will have no 
time to attend to the garden. If I give you the 
key of the garden door, will you come every eve¬ 
ning to water the plants ? You have so often help¬ 
ed me, that you know exactly what I like to have 
done ; and I think I may trust, that though I am 
not present to see you, you will be as careful as if 
I were. 

The color rose in the girl’s cheeks, and their 
eyes sparkled with pleasure, at this proof of Mrs. 
Warton’s confidence in them, for they well knew 
all its value. They modestly promised to do their 
best, and the key was given into their care. 

During the whole week they regularly attended 
to their charge, and every evening they could give 
a satisfactory answer to their proud and happy 
father’s inquiry—“ Well, my lasses, have ye done 
your work well and carefully ?” 

On Friday afternoon a general council of their 
school fellows was summoned to meet after school, 
to make arrangements about their garland for the 
Rushbearing the next day. This was a matter of 
great interest and anxiety.—The boys and girls 
belonging to the national schools always walked in 
the procession on this occasion, each party headed 
by a large garland of their own making, suspended 
between two poles; and, at the last Rushbearing, 
the boys, with the help of old Mrs. Satterthwaite, 
the wife of the parish clerk, whom they had en¬ 
gaged in theiT interest, had displayed a garland far 
exceeding in size and splendor that which the girls 
had made. They were therefore determined, if 
possible, to have their revenge on the present occa¬ 
sion. 

The next morning they were to collect their 
flowers and weave their garland, ready for the 
procession in the afternoon ; this evening they were 
calculating their forces—comparing the promises of 
flowers which they had obtained with those which 
they knew their rivals the boys had secured. They 
began to tremble for the victory, for they could not 


count upon a much greater supply than they were 
sure the boys would be able to obtain ; but Betsey 
Garnett promised to bring a large bunch of fox¬ 
gloves from a lane she knew of at about a mile’s 
distance, where they grew in abundance. The 
little troop agreed, with acclamations, that they 
were very gay flowers, and would look very well 
mixed with others, when the deep toll of the church 
clock, as it struck six, sounded above their eager 
voices, and summoned the Grays to their duties in 
j the vicarage garden. 

“ O, Susan!” cried one of the little girls, 
“ could not you bring us some of Mrs. Warton’s 
j flowers l I am suie, if she was at home, she would 
j give us some.” 

41 1 do believe she would,” replied Susan: “but, 
as she is not at home, and has left us to take care 
of them, I would not so much as gather one bit of 
mignionette,—mo,—not if I were sure that the 
boy’s garland would beat ours all to nothing; and 
I am sure Mary would not:” and, so saying, she 
went skipping away to overtake her sister. 
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From the Episcopal Recorder . 

HISTORY OF DAVID DORLON. 

▲ DEAF MOTE. 

5 Extract from a sermon preached at Hempstead , L. /. Feb* 
| ruary 6, 1881, on ithe occasion of his death. By the 

Rev. Richard D. Hall. 

David Dorlon, son of Gilbert and Rebecca Dor- 
Ion, was born the 20tli of November, 1810, in the 
town of Hempstead, Long Island. It is thought 
he was born with the faculty of hearing and thus 
was not deaf by any malconformation of his organs. 
When he was about three months old, he had an 
affection of his head ; from that time his parents bo- 
gan to date his deafness. At times, he appeared 
to manifest some signs of hearing, and his parents 
thought that occasionally he could hear very loud 
noises. This however might have proceeded from 
the vibration of the air, or its concussion, occasion¬ 
ing a sensation on the body ; and this with the deaf 
and dumb, is the manner in which they know when 
it thunders. Any loud report or noise invariably 
affects them in this manner, and is thus a mode of 
hearing. 

As David Dorlon increased in years, he began to 
manifest the usual characteristics of the deaf mute 
—irritability of disposition, curiosity, ingenuity, a 
great desire to learn and become acquainted with 
the names, nature, origin and causes of things, &c. 
inquisitive to the last degree, and meeting with 
continued disappointment, would often turn away 
with every appearance of heart-sickening disgust 
and vexation. Who can contemplate a fellow 
being in such a forlorn condition, and not from the 
heart pity and sympathize with him; shut up as he 
must be in the dark world within him, and beholdr 
ing all around him in dumb silence, as an inexpli¬ 
cable mystery! He was occasionally in the habit 
of accompanying the children of the family to a 
school in the vicinity of the paternal abode, and 
there frequently attempted making letters and 
writing, and wanted to know and understand what 
these things meant; but alas ! there was no mode 
of communicating knowledge and ideas in the coon 
pass of the schoolmaster’s ability. This was for a 
long time a source of vexation to him, and when he 
sought light from his play mates, he was still 
obliged to turn away and continue enshrouded in 
all his preceding darknessl He was also in the. 
practice of attending this church/ and while occu¬ 
pying yonder seat, beside his parents, demeaned 
himself much better than many in full possession 
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of all their coporeat and mental senses* He seemed 
to pay attention* from the fixed eye, the composed 
body, and the different positions that occur during 
our worship. As by the absence of the celestial 
gift of hearing, the deaf and dumb, unless instructed 
by art , remain ignorant of the Deity ; of divine 
things ; of right and wrong ; of virtue and vice ; 
so was it during the dark night of his wilderness 
state, with David. No longer than last October t 
he confessed to his affectionate mother, that he 
knew prior to his entering the Asylum of the 
Deaf and Dumb, no more of God than a cow ! On 
this point, however, I shall more fully speak in con* 
tlusion. 

.His parents hearing of the Asylum, and the re¬ 
sult of instruction there, k came to the resolution of 
sending their beloved boy thither for trial. It was 
on the fourth day of February, 1829, that he was 
entered as a learner, prior to the removal of the 
pupils to the present elegant, commodious, healthy, 
and convenient edifice. For a short time he 
boarded in the family of Horace Loofborrough, one 
of the teachers, who soon became attached to 
David, from several good points in his character ; 
which attachment was greatly strengthened by sub¬ 
sequent events, and unfoldings of mind and char¬ 
acter. 

To show in the clearest manner the effect of the 
system of instruction pursued in this institution, 
it will be necessary to state the whole amount of time 
spent by our young friend in his studies, and de¬ 
ducting the time lost on rarious accounts, vacations, 
etc. we have left one year, six months, and two 
weeks. It should also be mentioned that in the 
beginning of this time, he was not perfectly con¬ 
tented from home, and therefore did not make any 
very remarkable progress. All that he acquired 
was probably in the course of one year or a little 
more ; in that space he became able to read the 
Bible tolerably well, and to understand its plainer 
parts—to write his ideas and to hold communica¬ 
tion, by writing, with his parents and friends. 

And here as a proper place, I lay before you 
from his writing books, and papers, which I have 
been perusing, his last efforts, only three weeks 
before his death. “ Next Saturday is the twenty- 
fifth of this month ; this month is December. The 
twenty-fifth of December is called Christmas, 
Christmas is holy day. Every body prays very 
piously on Christmas, and thanks God, because 
Jesus Christ was born on the twenty-fifth of Decem¬ 
ber, 1830 years ago. Jesus Christ is the Son of 
God. He came on the earth and was born as a 
babe, and he grew and announced the words of 
God to men to render them better and save their 
souls. For men were wicked since Adam our first 
father has sinned against God. Every year on 
Christmas many persons call on their friends after 
they have been in churches : they say to the ladies 
and gentleman, I wish you a happy Christmas; 
every lady and gentleman answers, I thank you. 
They shake hand, they rejoice together, anti they 
spend the evening in conversing together. If you 
meet any of your acquaintances, on Christmas, sir, | 
Of* madam, or miss, and if any body says to you, 1 
wish you a happy Christmas, you must answer, I 
am much obliged to you, or I thank you.” Aud 
just before New Year’s day, the following occurs 
in his writing book also. “ Now it is the year 
1830. This year will end very soon ; next Satur¬ 
day, after twelve o’clock at night, the next year 
will begin. It will be the year 1831. The first 
month of the year is January. The first day of 
January is called New Years day ; next Saturday 
will be the first of January. Every year people 
rejoice on that day. They go to churches to thank 
God who has granted them food, raiment, habita¬ 
tion, knowledge during the year. After that they 
go to visit their parents, relatives, friends and ac¬ 
quaintances, and they say, I wish you a happy new ( 
year ; or I wish you the compliments of the season. 
The gentlemen bow to the ladies, they stay a little, 
they drink wine or coffee, and eat some good 
things.” 

As he became acquainted with language, (as the 
signs of ideas and things,) his mind began quickly 


to unfold, and the powers of comprehension were 
wonderfully brought into action. The various re¬ 
ligious exercises of the Institution are weft calcu¬ 
lated, under God* to produce impressions of a 
moral and pious nature on the opening minds of its 
pupils, and it would seem that our young friend in 
the sequel profited more or less by them. The 
Gospel of salvation is preached to them by the inter¬ 
preting signs; they ask God’s blessing at their 
meals, and return Him thanks, by signs from their 
teacher, and the eyes of all are fixed on him. It 
is also the same in prayer. Interesting spectacle ! 
thus to see them looking up to and acknowledging 
the Father of all! On a part of the Lord’s day they 
engage in a Bible Lesson , and some plain, moral 
practical, and interesting story is read and explain¬ 
ed, which they are required to commit to writing: 

| and of these are several specimens in David’s 
books. During my late visit 1 was informed by Mr. 
L. the principal teacher, that be was for several 
j weeks previous to his death uncommonly delighted 
with the Bible Lesson, and particularly with the 
very affecting and interesting story of Joseph and 
! bis brethren, and by his questions evinced a great 
| interest in and a knowledge of the whole. 

But the most affecting and interesting marks ol 
| an enlightened mind ; of the opetations of divine 
grace on that mind ; of an awakened conscience; 
a deep sense of sin and guilt aud human depravity 
and deserts ; of sorrow and repentance for the past; 
concern for former ignorance ; fear of evil and bad 
ways, and a tiue fear of God, the maker and judge 
of all, and of hope in the blessed Redeemer of the 
world, were exhibited last October, during his stay 
i under the paternal roof. He made use of his slate 
freely, and expressed his feelings and ideas much 
! to this effect to his dear mother. " He wondered 
| they had not sent him to school before—meaning 
I the Asylum—to learn what he now knew, he was 
so pleased and encouraged—was glad he went to 
school, if he had not, should have continued so ig¬ 
norant, would not have known more than the cows; 
acknowledged he knew nothing about God till he 
went to the school. He now had a knowledge of 
the holy Sabbath as a command of God, and a day 
of rest and religion. It was to be employed in 
going to church, in prayer, in reading the Bible, 
and not a doing any kind of unnecessary work, it 
hurt him to see work done on that day, which was 
not needful. He was now distressed when he saw 
any one in a passion and by signs showed them it 
was wrong. He confessed that he felt a fear to go 
to bed at night, for he had been so wicked, done 
so many bad things; often got in a passion, but he 
had found there was a Saviour to save him from j 
his fears and sins, and he trusted and believed in 
Him to help and save him.” His hatred of wick¬ 
edness was shewn also at the time during what is 
called on this island, the sheep pasturing, on the 
plains. He accompanied his father to the place, 
(about four miles from his residence) but such was 
the conduct and behavior of some of the people, 
that he left the scene and returned home. 

Although I do not say that all the foregoing con¬ 
stitute the most decided and brightest evidence of 
a state of acceptance with God, through Christ, 
yet we may and will charitably hope, that he did 
experience something of that brokenness of heart 
and contrition ofspirit, which, through the glorious 
offering of the cross, constitute that sacrifice with 
which God is well pleased and will in no wise re¬ 
ject. 

I come now to speak of his last illness and ap¬ 
parently peaceful end. He was seized with his 
mortal complaint, chiefly in his head, about the 29lh 
of December last, but was not alarmingly ill until 
Jan. the 14th. His sister was favored to be with 
him to bis last moments, from the morning of the 
next day until six o’clock on Monday, the 16th, i 
when the immortal spirit sped its mysterious flight 
to the regions of eternity ! From her I have ob¬ 
tained the following particulars, as well as some¬ 
thing from Miss Stanbury,one of the female teach¬ 
ers. When it was evident that his end was fast 
approaching, his sister could not repress her emo¬ 
tions, which be seeing, earnestly entreated her by 


signs not to be troubled or weep. He was willing 
to die, and did not wish to live. His countenance 
at the same time assuming a bright and cheerful, 
and heavenly expression, as though the prospect 
before him was sweet and cheering. Miss Stan- 
bury engaged in vocal prayer over him, and she 
was struck with the heavenly appearance«of hie 
features and the piercing and pentrating eye, ae 
though its visions reached into those blessed abode* 
prepared for the blood-washed purchase of the 
Lamb of God. Several of the pupils were standing 
round the dying bed of their companion, and held 
a mutual communication by their signs, the pur¬ 
port of which was ae follows. “ The angels are 
here waiting to carry his soul to heaven. He is 
going to heaven, for he looks so happy and smiles. 
He sees Heaven l” Such was the last hour of this 
interesting youth 1 such the company and conver¬ 
sation around his mortal couch ! And in his life 
and death, such as we have now seen, the glorious 
result of the gift of God to some fellow Christians, 
in communicating knowledge, to the deaf mute. 
For some months past his own family perceived a 
material change in his disposition, indicating more 
goodness. Aud I was informed by Mr. L. the 
chief teacher, that during his late heavy affliction, 
and after the death of two lovely children in one 
week, this youth manifested great kindness, con¬ 
cern and affliction, and endeavored to render him 
every service in his power. He is now gone from 
all those inconveniences which must have mote or 
less followed him while an inhabitant of time, and 
rendered the present state of being more or less 
uncomfortable and irksome; and 1 trust we shall 
not miss him on that glorious morning when we 
shall all, both righteous and wicked, return to a 
perfect organization of our corporeal and mental 
system, and when each one of us shall be judged 
to everlasting life, or eternal death. 


HISTORY. 

From the Youth'e Friend, 

LETTERS FROM THE VALLEY of THE MISSISSIPPI* 
No. VI. 

My DearSon,—My last letter told you of my 
Sabbath day spent at Wheeling; this town is in 
the state of Virginia, in a narrow strip of land that 
runs np between the state of Pennsylvania and the 
river Ohio. In the winter season, when the 
weather is mild, it is difficult to travel in this part 
of the country ; for the roads become very miry, 
and sometimes so bad as scarcely to be travelled at 
all except on horse-back, and that mode is far from 
pleasant at such times. The land is very rich, and 
the soil soaks in the rain and light snow, and when 
trampled by the feet of horses, becomes one mass 
| of mud. So we see that God distributes his mer* 
cies in an equal measure to his creatures. While 
the hard and rocky land of some parts of our coun¬ 
try furnish good roads and easy travelling, the rich 
soil of the West produces an abundance that more 
than makes up for the difficulty of travelling, and 
hauling the products of their farms. 

This state of the roads prevented me from going 
into the interior of Ohio and Kentucky, and kept 
me on the rivers, which can be navigated. From 
Wheeling I came in a steam boat to Cincinnati, 
stopping by the way at a great many towns which 
you will see on the map, marked on the East and 
West bank of the river Ohio. Marietta and Ports¬ 
mouth are on the Ohio side of the river, at the 
I mouth of the Muskingum and Scioto rivers. Oo 
! the Kentucky side, among other towns is Maysville, 

| a place of more importance, as it is the point at 
which most of the goods which go into the north¬ 
ern and middle parts of Kentucky are landed, and 
thence they are carried in wagons to the interior 
towns. It is fast increasing in size and importance. 
The passage down the river in the winter season 
is not pleasant. The lands on the river banks arc 
not generally cultivated, and there is a great same¬ 
ness all the way. Forests ef huge trees line the 
aides of the river; and here and there a little town 
shows that man has taken up his abode in the 
midst of the voodi, and by bis labor and js 
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getting those comforts which t merciful God per¬ 
mits us to enjoy in this world. Man, you know, 
was driven from Paradise, the garden of God, on 
account of his sin. He had lost all claim to the 
goodness of his Maker, because he had abused his 
kindness and broken through the only restraint put 
upon him. All was man’s to enjoy. God reserved 
one object only to try his obedience. His simple 
Jaw was broken, and man fell under the curse that 
had been foretold him by his Maker. He must 
then be driven out from that place of peace and 
happiness, and I suppose that place where he might 
have lived without sickness pain or death, fiut 
yet the mercy of God followed his sinful creature. 
Man, though driven from Paradise, is yet in a 
world where by industry he may gather the fruits 
of the earth, and enjoy comforts more than he can 
number. By the sweat of his brow, that is by labor, 
man can get all that is needful for him in life, aqd 
this very labor should keep him in mind of that 
garden of bliss which he has lost, and that heaven 
of eternal joy, which he may yet reach. Keepyour 
heart fixed on this heavenly paradise, and you may 
yet gain more than Adam lost—a paradise without 
temptation, in Heaven. Your affectionate father 


THB SABBATH SCHOOL. 

From the Sabbath School Imtructer. 

MY TEACHER,—No. 4. 

“ How do you do this morning, my little 
scholar T” inquired my teacher one day, with an 
uncommonly pleasant look. I did not know what 
to make of it, to see him so smiling and happy. 
But on the following Sabbath he told me that he 
understood that I had determined to become a bet¬ 
ter boy, and to study my lessons more ; and I sup¬ 
pose this was the reason of his addressing me so 
pleasantly. Just so was my teacher always. As I 
have said before, nothing pleased him so much, as 
to know that I was going to be better. But the 
Sabbath after he spoke so kindly to me—with 
•hame do I say it—I did not have four verses of 
my lesson perfectly. It was too much for my 
teacher: he looked sorrowful, very sorrowful, but 
said not a word, his heart was too full for utterance. 
Perhaps he thought I did not notice, what had so 
injured his feelings. But although young, I well 
knew his feelings better than he could have ex¬ 
pressed them to me. It went deeper into my heart, 
than though he had spoken severely to me. He 
looked on in silence, and I felt—I cannot express 
■y feelings, nor will I try. 

Two days after, as I was going up-street, 

I met ray teacher. I passed on the other side, for 
I felt guilty and did not want to see him. He 
went over too, spoke to me, and as I hung dowa 
my head, invited me to meet him that evening at 
bis house. I muttered a low “ Yes, Sir,” and 
hurried away. I thought about meeting my teach¬ 
er all that day, and was sometimes sorry that I 
promised him I would go. The time came, and 1 
moved slowly along towatds my teacher’s bouse. 
I met him at the door, and, pleasantly as ever, he 
invited me in. A little table stood in the middle 
of the room, on which were a number of books. 
One I knew to be the Bible. As soon as I was 
seated, he inquired of me, how I liked the Sabbath 
School. I told him I liked to go pretty well, but 
•bould like it much better, if we did’nt have to get 
lessons. “ Dear child,’’ said he, affected at what 
I said, “do you not think it will benefit you to 
Itudy the Scriptures T Who is the gainer, if not 
you ? Remember, this book,” continued he, taking 
up the Bible, “ is the word of God, and the truths 
which it contains, if obeyed and practiced, are able 
to make you wise unto salvation. How many, not 
older than you, have found, by happy experience, 
the truth of this; how many holy spirits in heaven, 
Commenced a preparation for that pure abode, by 
learning the words of this book in childhood, and 
commencing early to live a life of prayer and de¬ 
votedness to God. And, dear child, how can you 
reject it t How can you refuse to study its sacred 

r igest My heart even bleeds for your condition, 
fear, leal you should continue to disregard it, and 


at last come short of heaven.” And for a long 
time, he continued to talk, earnestly and affection¬ 
ately, till I was melted to tears. I asked his for¬ 
giveness, for my past conduct, and promised in 
future to amend. When he heard this, his coun¬ 
tenance brightened up, and he said, “ Let us kneel 
down and try to pray.” We both knelt, and never 
was I more interested in a prayer—his whole soul 
seemed drawn out to God. When we arose, he 
made some brief remarks, and I returned home, 
took up my Bible, and learned five verses before i 
’went to bed that night. D. 


BSX.XOXOH. 


THE YOUNG SEAMAN. 

From the Report of a Society in Liverpool for doing good 
among Sailors. 

A youth, about seventeen or eighteen years of 
age, called upon a young man to purchase a tract. 
He was asked if he had been at any of the ser¬ 
vices on board a ship? He said, “ Yes, the last 
evening only. Yesterday 1 landed from my voyage; 
and this afternoon I am bound to Scotland, to see 
my friends. My visit to the Bethel chapel has been 
the means of great comlort to my mind.” “ I am 
glad you have found it so,” observed the secretary. 
—“ Were you unhappy ?” “ I will relate, sir,” 

said he, “ what took place during my late voyage. I 
sailed from London in a Scotch vessel for the West 
Indies, as a second mate, the most wicked wretch 
that ever sailed on salt water ; chiefly for swearing. 
Our captain though a good seaman, and kind to 
his ship's company, cared not for his own soul or 
for the souls of his ship’s crew. We had been at 
sea about sixteen days; it came on night; it was 
my watch on deck : the night was dark and lower¬ 
ing, and but little wind at the time ; we had most 
of our lower sails set: I was walking fore and aft 
on the leeward side of the ship, when a sudden puff 
of wind caused the vessel to give a heavy lurch. 
Not prepared to meet it, I was capsized, and came 
right against one of the stanchions. Feeling much 
hurt, I gave vent to my anger by a dreadful oath; 
cursing the wind, the ship, the sea, and (awful to 
mention) the Being who made them. Scarcely 
had this horrid oath escaped my lips, when it seem¬ 
ed to roll back upon my mind with so frightful an 
image, that for a moment or two I thought I saw 
the sea parting, and the vessel going down. I took 
the helm from the man who was at it, and put the 
ship’s head close to the wind. All that night ray 
awful oath was passing before my eyes, like a 
spectre; and its consequences appeared to be my 
certain damnation. For many days I was misera¬ 
ble. Ashamed to own the cause, I asked one of 
the men if he had any book to lend me to read. 
He offered me a French novel by Rossesu. I asked 
if he had a Testament or Bible? He answered me 
by asking if I were going to die ? For his part, he 
said, he never troubled his head about Bible or 
prayer book ; he left all these matters to the priest, 
to whom he left part of his pay, to pray for him; 
if I had done so, t should not be so squeamish. 
The captain, I knew, had a Bible ; but 1 was un¬ 
willing to ask tjje loan of it. 

“ Several days thus passed in the greatest tor¬ 
ment, this dreadful oath always before me. I 
could not pray ; indeed I thought it of no use. 
On the fifth day I was turning over some things in 
my chest, when I found some trifles I had pur¬ 
chased for sea stock, wrapped in paper; in this 
piece of paper;” (putting his hand at the same 
time into his jacket pocket; and from a small red 
case pulled out the paper, which was a leaf of the 
Bible, containing nearly the whole of the first 
chapter of Isaiah.) “Oh! how my heart throbbed 
when I found it a piece of the Bible.” At that 
moment the tears fell from his eyes, and he pressed 
the leaf to his bosom. “ But, sir,” continued he, 
“ conceive what I felt when I read these words— 

1 Though your sins be as scarlet, they shall be as 
white as snow; though they be red like crimson, 
they shall be as wool.' ” Here be paused to wipe 
away the tears. “ O! sir,” he added, “ like a 
drowning man I clung to this life buoy. I then 


prayed and the Lord was graciously pleased to re- 
move, in some measure, the great guilt from my 
conscience; though I continued mournful and 
bowed down, until last evening on board the May* 
flower, 1 stowed away with the Bethel company. I 
felt much comforted in the service. It deeply af¬ 
fected me, and I now humbly trust that the Lord 
has forgiven niy great sins.” 

Reader, consider this instance of the value of a 
single fragment of the sacred scriptures; and let 
me beg you to read the chapter which was made so 
great a blessing to the young man. And may the 
Spirit of God so stamp it upon your mind, that it 
may lead you to the Lamb of God that taketh away 
the sin9 of the world. 


THB VTJRSSSY. 

THE RAINBOW. 

Little Susan had bidden her eyes in her mam¬ 
ma’s lap, during the violence of a loud thunder¬ 
storm, and expressed herself as being much alarm¬ 
ed. But the thunder ceased to roar, and the red 
lightning to flash; and she ventured to walk to¬ 
wards the window, and hastily exclaimed, as she 
gazed upon the clouds, “ Look, mamma, what a 
beautiful rainbow; bow clear and bright the co¬ 
lors are!” “It is, indeed, a beautiful sight,” re¬ 
plied the lady ; “ reach me the Bible, and you 
shall read about it.” Susan run and brought the 
holy book; and if, my reader, you will lake the 
trouble to look in yours, you will find, in the 9th 
chapter of Genesis, and the 11th verse and some 
following ones, the interesting part. There we 
have the kind promise of God, that be will not 
again destroy the earth by water. The deluge 
was a great flood that swept over the habitable 
globe, and destroyed every thing that had life, 
except what the Ark contained; and when the 
awful destruction was all over, God gave this 
gracious promise—“My bow will 1 set in the 
clouds;” and, as a proof, that this righteous Be¬ 
ing has not forgotten his word, you, my dear girl, 
have seen this glorious sight. Whilst they were 
talking, the beauteous rainbow gently faded 
away, until it was almost gone ; when Susan re¬ 
marked—“How true was our minister’s text last 
Sabbath morning— 4 God is not a man that he 
should lie, nor the son of man, that he should re¬ 
pent : hath he said, and will he not do it; hath he 
spoken, and will he not make it good!”’—“ Yes,” 
answered mamma, “and our kind minister also 
said that God will be as faithful to histhreatenings 
as his promises; and if he has declared that lie 
will bless the saints, he has also assured us that 
he will punish the wicked; and little girls and 
boys should be very careful that they sin not, in 
thought, word, or deed. God will by and by, 
again destroy this lower world, not by water, but 
by the fires of the last day ; for the trumpet shall 
sound, the dead shall be raised, the stars shall fall 
from heaven, and this earth shall bd burned up: 
then shall sinners be alarmed and afraid ; but the 
children of the Most High, who, while sojourning 
below, lived for heaven, they shall be received to 
the climes of glory, to go no more out. May you, 
my beloved Susan, join that immense multitude, 
which no man can number, and sing through 
countless ages the song of Moses and the Lamb— 
Unto Him who hath washed us in his own blood, 
be glory for ever and ever. Amen.” 


MORALITY. 


From the Youth’t Guide, 
THE POWER OF CONSCIENCE. 
Thirty-six years ago, Mr. —, an attorney at 

-, was a scholar in the Free Grammar School 

at-. I was then a fellow-scholar; but my 

parents being in humble circumstances, I was 
obliged to leave the school, for the purpose of learn¬ 
ing the trade of my father, and of earning an 
honest livelihood, some years before my companion 
had finished his education. After my friend left 
the school, our intercourse with each other ceased; 
but we lived in grateful recollection of days that 
were past, and that were to return no more. It 
was not until after the lapse of thirty-two years, 
that, one evening as I was passing along a certain 
street in - — , l met a venerable looking gentle¬ 
man, and thought that I recognised the features of 
an old friend. Looking earnestly at his coun¬ 
tenance, I felt persuaded that ibis must be my old 
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School-fellow I stepped op to him, begged his per- and when the bell tolls, I will carry you op in the cow lored her calf, bearing in mind tne wonts ot 
Jon for tho"berty I... about totakl, and asked burying ground, and I will say, here is a poor fly scripture, ‘Anew commandment I *iw unto you 

him if his name was not-; to which he answer- wants to be buried up; and they will lake you and that ye ore one anotheras I hare loved you, that 

cd in the affirmative ; and then with joy I exclaim- put you Sway down in the ground. But it won t ye also love one another. [ Youth s Friend. 

«d «« Mv name is-.” At this, old recollec- hoi t you, little fly ; for you will goto heaven, and . —9 ®£r _ 

tions revived ; hand squeezed hand, and affection be very happy there, with the pretty flowers, and The ,,fe of ] oh 7*°"' 

met affection • our pulses beat in unison with each you will never die again. And when I go to heaven, from a Sabbath School Library, was lent by a 
"• and the words " I am triad to see you,” and my mother goes to heaven, we shall see you teacher to a very wicked and profligate young man 
were frequency exchanged between us. Ou/con- again, httle fly. 6 And he raised his blue eyes half in the neighborhood wheie he lived. Thfoyoung 
vpraatinn turned on the days of our youth : but be- filled with tears, to my face, and asked, Won't the man had formerly been in a Sunday School, and 
fore we had long conversed together, my friend little fly go to heaven ? How could I tell him that the teacher hoped that he might be induced to read. 
verV seriously said “ I have something to mention our selfish philosophy excludes every thing however He soon after left the place, but the book was 
in vou which in’ the reflective moments of my lovely, that we regard inferior to us in the scale of made the means of his conversien; and he has 
nasi life has always been to me a source of sorrow, being, from that bright world ? I could not thus since written an account of the fact to the teacher 
If von will inform me where you live, I will call check the beautiful sympathies and the kindly af- from whom he had received it. [to. 

uoon you to-morrow; and then we will talk about fections of his little heart. And he loves now to — "" . ■*■*—* 

our youthful days and adventures.” tell of the beautiful flowers and pretty birds he shall gQBfrBY. _ 

On the day following, my friend paid me his see in that world of love and happiness to which-Comemrfon 

promised visit; and after conversing on several he is ready to go, when h.s parents and brothers tiIEORPHAN? ' 

subjects of a pleasurable sort, he communicated to can accompany hlm ' _[ Portland Conner. ^ ^ ^ ^ ( ^ 1>eamB i|lum . a 

me the cause of his sorrow* About tnirty-lour vvirKPn davc The room where eat a silent watcher by 

years since ” said he, 14 Mr.-, the son of my WICKED buk. The bed of death. Her cheek was pale, her brow 

* fn kpa his narents we affreed to A very serious fire occurred in Easton, Fa., a few By sorrow clouded, and the brightness of 

master, coming to see his parents we agreeo to J kindled bv a bov onlu eleven Her eye was dimmed, though scarcely o’er her head 

amuse ourselves in trying to shoot. Returning dayssince. It was kindled oy a ooy omy eieien Had t f lirtwn gummere pB8sV1 . Yet in that time 

home in the evening, disappointed in our expecta- years old, who is now in prison tor trial, in ac- How much of sorrow had she known ! Depriv’d, 

tions as we were crossing the new bridge, we saw counting for his conduct, he said a colt belonging Ere she had known his smiles, of all a flier’s 
four or five ducks a little above it, belonging to to the owner of the property kicked him, and to “/.The'Lrtf whh 

your father; and in my foolishness I exclaimed, have revenge he set fire to the stable. a widow’d mother gave. 

+ Here’s a fine shotand immediately fired at them A fire occurred a Sunday or two since in Phila- The sun that shone 

and killed two We then proceeded home, and delphia. It destroyed twenty-two dwellings, and Each morning on their humble dwelling found 

related the circumstance to the gentleman and his partially destroyed two others. It also destroyed Thpy gang in voutilfn) jov , gladdening the heart 

lady, who interrogated us respecting the ducks the life at least ofone human being ! It was kin- of her whose only hope “on earth they were. 

•which I had shot. To which I answered, ‘We died from some shavings, which a few idle boys At evening’s close, around their cheerful hearth 

have left them dead in the water, a little above the were pleased to collect and burn, while other boys PrB "* 

bridge.' I was strictly charged, as soon as it was were in Sunday School. Would it not have been Their heavenly Father, ofi ns morning’s beam* 

sufficiently dark, to go and fetch them. I did so, a saving if some fifty or a hundred dollars had been The scene illum’d, or evening’s shadows clos’d 

and was ordered to take them up into the garret, expended in establishing a good school in that neigh- Aroun< J* . r . . 

where they were dressed; and on the following borhood, with an attractivelibrary ; and then, if a Jit- Why ^a y a W ^ 

Sabbath, after returning from church, we all dined lie effort had been put forth to get all the boys into it. That rose from humble hearts at evening’s clow 1 

on them, enjoying ourselves at the expense of a The Philadelphia Saturday Bulletin, lately con- A " H ” hy r \ a h W, 'V VU " " anling \ here J’HS? 
poor industrious man. Un this subject I nave tamed an account of a lad who was arrested in a That voice was silent now, and still 

often sorrowfully reflected; and frequently pur- course of low vice, and committed to the House of Those speaking lips, and jueath the cold turflay 

posed, and wished for an opportunity, to make res- Refuge. He was a stout boy, only twelve years of Tl,at forin of her t,,e y *°v’d. 

titution : but never before now was I so highly age *« He made it a practice to talk rudely to , .. . BruM 

favored ; and I will most assuredly perform what l women in the street, and impudently to the man, u whidl , ier 8 j 8ter %, form wa8 8 t eep ing. Death 

have so repeatedly determined.' To this I replied, w henever he was certain of escaping without get- Invaded that sweet home again and took 

The statement you have made brings to my recol- t j ng hi s ears pulled. He spent most of his time in Her from her mother’s arms, and from th’ embrace 

lection the loss or the ducks; and your frank ac- prow |j n g along the wharves, stealing sugar as it was TheTmlirmered'noT, fbr'il.eyt.d team’d 

knowledgement of the truth, I consider an ample ] anc Jed from the vessels, and pHfering whatever he That death was but the messenger of Him 

restitution for the injury my father sustained by could lay his hands on. He was represented to be, Who orders all tilings wisely for their good, 

your juvenile indiscretion.” He added, “I shall i„ fact, a pest to the whole shipping community, and hu mme 'whTgave and who'hld u’en aw^. 

mot feel comfortable, unless 1 make restitution. I was now brought up as a vagrant, having no visible Bu , one alone wa8 | eft> anil slle was now 


restitution tor me mjuiy IUJ 

your juvenile indiscretion." He added, “ I shall 
not feel comfortable, unless I make restitution." I 


said, “ My father and mother are both dead." He means 0 f supporting himself honestly. No one ap- 
replied, “ I will give the money to yon, as I feel it p elre d as his friend—indeed he presented the 
is my duty presenting me with a note, thus in- mournful spectacle of a smart intelligent boy aban- 
scribed, “value of the ducks, and thirty-two years doned to the worst society and habits, without a 
compound interest, 13s. 4ef." which sum he paid solitary being to watch over his career—a career 
down, rejoicing that he had an opportunity of re- w hich would inevitably have ended in infamy, per- 
lieving his mind. It is two years since this was haps the gallows itself. The boy stated rhai he had 
done. The subject has not- been forgotten ; and neither father nor mother, brother nor sister—that 
the fact is now made public, that others who h av ® in fact he knew not who his father was, and that he 
acted in a similar way, may “ go and do likewise." had no friends." Was he ever asked and urged by 
*The principles of strict justice between man and som e kind voice to attend Sunday School, and learn 
man ought to be sacredly maintained; and if in t0 rea( ] ant | think? Would not a Sunday School 
any instance they have been violated, restitution have saved them. [$. S. Jour. 

ought to be conscientiously made. The lapse of 

years can never cancel that obligation. THE COW AND HER CALF. 
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years can never cancel that obligation. THE COW AND HER CALF. 

■f****^?—* 1 — -— As I was taking my early walk, one morning, I 

MISCELLANY. saw a butcher coming along in his cart, driving 

_ t. ___ . ■■■ fast. He had a calf with him in the cart, which, no 

THE DEAD FLY. doubt, he was taking to be slaughtered. A poor 

As I sat indulging in one of those long reveries cow, the mother of the calf, was running after the 
peculiar to the sick, I was aroused by the innocent cart, and not being used to run so fast, the poor 
prattle of a little boy, whose childish soliloquy thing was sorely distressed. The butcher looked 
seemed to accord strangely with my own specula- back now and then, to* see if the cow kept up with 
liOns. He is a thoughtful but happy child, three him, but did not slacken his p*ce, and I thought 
and a half years old, whose innocent feelings seem the cow would drop dow^i on the stones. It was in 
to rise as naturally and affectionately to heaven as vain that I called out to the butcher as he passed by, 
Ho the friends he loves here. I shall give exactly for he paid no attention to me. On he went with- 
his own sentiments in his own language. He had out mercy, and as long as I could see the cart, I 
found a dead fit upon the window, and laid it upon saw also the poor cow running close behind it.— 
his little f&Lpaim, and looking down upon it, with It would go hard with many of us if w*e found no 
a beautiful expression of childish hope and sorrow, more mercy at the hands of a gracious God, than 
Poor fly, said he, you shall not lie here, and burn we have showed to the creatures he has made. It 
all up in the sub, if you are dead. I will take you, would be well if we loved each other as the poor 
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For the Youth’t Compftnion. 
THE ORPHAN. 

Dimly and sad the lamp’s pate beams illum’d 

The room where eat a silent watcher by 

The bed of death. Her cheek was pale, her brow 

By sorrow clouded, and the brightness of 

Her eye was dimm’d, though scarcely o’er her head 

Had thirteen summers pass’d. Yet in tlml time 

How much of sorrow had she. known ! Depriv’d, 

Ere she had known his smiles, of all a father’s 
Tender care, the objects of her love had been 
The ones who shar’d with her the tenderness 
A widow’d mother gave. 

The sun that shone 

Each morning on their humble dwelling found 
Them at their daily task, ns cheerily 
They sang in youthful joy, gladd’ning the heart 
Of her whose only hope on earth they were. 

At evening’s close, around their cheerful hearth 
In thankfulness iliey knelt together ; praise 
From their united voices rose to Him 
Their heavenly Father, oft ns morning’s beam* 

The scene illum’d, or evening’s shadows clos’d 
Around. 

Why was the voice of prayer so low 1 
Why diet a frequent sigh disturb the song 
That rose from humble hearts at evening’s close 1 
And why 1 Ah why, was wanting there one voice 
Which oft had sung his praise in notes so sweet ? 

That voice was silent now, and still 

Those speaking lips, and ’neath the cold turflay 

That form of her they lov’d. 

Another then 

Of that small throng was laid beside tl»e grave 

In which her sister’s form was sleeping. Death 

Invaded that sweet horns again and took 

Her from her mother’s arms, and from th* embrace 

Of sisterly affection. And yet 

They murmered not, for they had team’d 

That death was but the messenger of Him 

Who orders all things wisely for their good, 

And so they meekly kiss’d the rod and bless’d 
His name who gave and who had ta’en away. 

But one alone was left, anil she was now 
A watcher by her mother’s ceueh of pain. 

She had sat by her and wip’d the sweat 
Of pain from off her brow, bad daily smooth’d 
Her pillow, pray’d beside her and wept 
Alone. 

Again the morning dawn’d. While all 
Around was gay and joyous, as aye it ever is, 

Though many an eye be dimin’d with tears, 

And many an heart be bursting with its weight 
Of wo.—^She rose and gazing on that face, 

Her much lov’d mother’s, saw that reckless Death 
Was busy there. So soon, alas ! had site 
Become familiar will) his lineaments. 

“ Mother ! dear mother !” She op’d her dying eye* 

And faintly murmur’d “ God bless my child,” 

And died. 

Twas then the grief long pant within 
Her heart found uu’rance. Tlien she wept 
And in the anguish of her spirit cry’d, 

“ My mother too,—father, sisters, mother. 

All, all are dead, and I alone, with none 
To love me now.”—But when the burst of grief 
Was o’er, she calmly rose, and decently 
Compos’d her mother’s lifeless limbs, and kiss’d 
Her pallid forehead, knelt and pray’d. And then 
She felt the power of those sweet promises 
She oft had dwelt upon in happier hours, 

That when her friends and kindred left her lone, 

Her God would lake her up, and ever be 
The Father of the fatherless. And now, 

(For Jane is still a pilgrim in this vale 
Of tears”) whene’er a sigh that speaks regret 
That well remembered hours are o’er, within 
Her bosom swells^ ’lis quick repress’d, and she 
Looks calmly on to that blest lime, when round 
The throne of Him they lov’d on earth, they’ll join 
In songs of praise once more together, where 
No sorrow ever comes, and they shall part no more. 
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LOSS OF THE KENT. 

A Narrative of the loss of the Kent, by fire, in (lie Bay of Biscay, 


on the first of March, 1S25. In a Letter to a Friend, by a 
Passenger. Published by Perkins and Marvin, 114 Washing¬ 
ton Street, Boston. [Extract.] 

The Kent, Captain Henry Cobb, a fine new ship 
of 1350 tons, bound to Bengal and China, left the 
Downs the 19th of February, with 20 officers, 344 
soldiers, 43 women, and 60 children, belonging to 
the 31st regiment; with 20 private passengers, 
and a crew (including officers) of 148 men on board. 

With slight interruptions of bad weather, we 
continued to make way, until the night of Monday, 
the 28th, when we were suddenly arrested by a vio¬ 
lent gale from the south west, which gradually in¬ 
creased during the whole of the following morning. 

The activity of the officers and seamen of the 
Kent appeared to keep ample pace with that of the 
gale. Our larger sails were speedily taken in, or 
closely reefed ; and about ten o'clock on the morn¬ 
ing of the 1st of March, after having struck our 
top-gallant yards, we* were lying to, under a triple- 
reefed main top-sail only, with our dead lights in, 
and with the whole watch of soldiers attached to 
the life-lines, that were run along the deck for this 
purpose. 

The rolling of the ship, which was vastly in¬ 
creased by a dead weight of some hundred tons of 
shot and shells that formed a part of its lading, be¬ 
came so great about half-past eleven or twelve 
o’clock, that our main-chains were thrown by every 
lurch considerably under water; and the best 
cleated articles of furniture in the cabins and 
the cuddy were dashed about with so much noise 
and violence, as to excite the liveliest apprehen¬ 
sions of individual danger. 

It was a little before this period that one of the 
officers of the ship, with the well-meant intention 
of ascertaining that all was fast below, descended 
with two of the sailors into the hold, where they 
carried with them, for safety, a light in the patent 
lantern ; and seeing that the lamp burned dimly, 
the officer took the precaution to hand it up to the 
orlop deck to be trimmed. Having afterwards 
discovered one of the spirit casks to be adrift, he 
sent the sailors for some billets of wood to secure 
it; but the ship in their absence having made a 
heavy lurch, the officer unfortunately dropped the 
light; and letting go his hold of the cask in his 
eagerness. to recover the lantern, it suddenly stove, 
and the* spirits communicating with the lamp, the 
whole place was instantly in a blaze. 

I know not what steps were then taken; but 
having received the alarming information that the 
ship was on fire in the after-hold, I hastened to the 
hatchway, whence smoke was slowly ascending, 
and where Captain Cobb and other officers were j 
giving orders, which were promptly obeyed by the j 
seamen ^and troops, who used every exertion by I 
means of the pumps, buckets of water, wet sails, i 


hammocks, &c. to extinguish the flames. Finding, 
however, that the devouring element was rapidly 
spreading, and that volumes of smoke were issuing 
from all the four hatchways, Captain Cobb, with an 
ability and decision of character that seemed to in¬ 
crease with the imminence of the danger, resorted 
to the only alternative now left him, of ordering the 
lower decks to be scuttled, the combings of the 
hatches to be cut, and the lower ports to be opened, 
for the free admission of the watery element. 

These instructions were speedily executed by 
the united efforts of the troops and seamen ; but 
not before some of the sick sdldiers, one woman, 
and several children, unable to gain the upper deck, 
had perished. On descending to the gun deck with 
Colonel Fearon, Captain Bray, and one or two 
other officers of the 31st regiment, to assist in 
opening the ports, 1 met, staggering towards the 
hatchway, in an exhausted and nearly senseless 
state, one of the mates, who informed us that he 
had just stumbled over the dead bodies of some in¬ 
dividuals who must have died from suffocation, to 
which it was evident that he himself had almost 
fallen a victim. So dense and oppressive was the 
smoke, that it was with the utmost difficulty we 
could remain long enough below to fulfil Captain 
Cobb’s wishes; which were no sooner accomplish¬ 
ed, than the sea rushed in with extraordinary force, 
carrying away, in its resistless progress to the hold, 
the largest chests, bulk-heads, &c. 

Such a sight, under any other conceivable cir¬ 
cumstances, was well calculated to have filled us 
with horror; but in our natural solicitude to avoid 
the more immediate explosion, we endeavored to 
cheer each other, as we stood up to our knees in 
water, with the hope that by these violent means 
we should be speedily restored to safety. The im¬ 
mense quantity of water that was thus introduced 
into the hold, had indeed the effect, for a time, of 
checking the fury of the flames ; but the dangerof 
sinking having increased as the risk of explosion 
was diminished, the ship became water-logged, and 
presented other indications of settling previous to 
her going down. 

Death in two of its most awful forms now encom¬ 
passed us, and we seemed left to choose the terrible 
alternative. But always preferring the more re¬ 
mote, though equally certain crisis, we tried to shut 
the ports again, to close the hatches, and to ex- j 
elude the external air, in order if possible, to pro¬ 
long our existence, the near and certain termina- ! 
lion of which appeared inevitable. 

The upper deck was covered with between six 
and seven hundred'human beings, many of whom, 
from previous sea-sickness, were forced, on the first j 
alarm, to flee from below in a state of absolute 
nakedness, and were now running about in quest 
of husbands, children, or parents. While some 
were standing in silent resignation, or in stupid in¬ 
sensibility to their impending fate, others were 
yieldiug themselves up to the most frantic despair. 
Some on their knees were earnestly imploring, with 
significant gesticulations and in noisy supplica¬ 
tions, the mercy of Him, whose arm they exclaimed, 
was at length outstretched to smite them; others 
were to be seen hastily crossing themselves, and 
performing the various external acts required by 
their peculiar persuasion ; while a number of the 
older and more stout-hearted soldiers and sailors, 
sullenly took their seats directly over the magazine, 
hoping, as they stated, that by means of the explo¬ 
sion which they every instant expected, a speedier 
termination might thereby be put to their sufferings. 
Several of the soldier’s wives and children, who 
had fled for temporary shelter into the after-cabins 
on the upper decks, were engaged in prayer and in 


reading the Scriptures with the ladies, some of 
whom were enabled, with wonderful self-possession 
to offer to others those spiritual consolations, which 
a firm and intelligent trust in the Redeemer ofthe 
world appeared at this awful hour to impart to their 
own breasts. The dignified deportment of two 
young ladies in particular, formed a specimen of 
natural strength of mind, finely modified by Christ¬ 
ian feeling, that failed not to attract the notice and 
admiration of every one who had an opportunity of 
witnessing it. One young gentleman, of whose pro- 
, mising talents arid piety 1 dare not now make fur- 
I ther mention, having calmly asked me my opinion 
respecting the state of the ship, I told him that I 
I thought we should be prepared to sleep that night, 
in eternity ; and I shall never forget the peculiar 
fervor with which he replied, as he pressed my 
hand in his, My heart is filled with the peace of 
God ;” adding, “ yet, though I know it is foolish, 

I dread exceedingly the last struggle.” 

When ** all hope that we should be saved was now 
taken away,” it occurred to Mr. Thomson, the 
fourth mate, to send a man to the fore-top, rather 
with the ardent wish, than the expectation thatsome 
friendly sail might be discovered on the face of the 
wateis. The sailor, on mounting, threw his eyes 
round the horizon for a moment,—a moment of un¬ 
utterable suspense,—and waving his hat exclaimed, 
“ a sail on the lee bow !” The joyful announcement 
was received with deep-felt thanksgivings, and with 
three cheers upon deck. Our flags of distress were 
instantly hoisted, and our minute-guns fired; and 
we bore down under our three top-sails and fore¬ 
sail upon the stranger, which afterwards proved 
to be the Cambria, a small brig of-200 tons burden 
—Cook—bound to Vera Cruz, having on board 20 
or 30 Cornish miners, and other agents of the 
Anglo-Mcxican Company. 

For ten or fifteen minutes we were left in doubt 
whether the brig perceived our signals, or perceiv¬ 
ing them, was disposed to lend us any assistance. 
From the violence of the gale, it seems, that the 
repoit of our guns was not heard; but the ascen¬ 
ding volumes of smoke from our ship, sufficiently 
announced the dreadful nature ofour distress ; and 
we had the satisfaction after a short period of dark 
suspense, to see the brig hoist British colors, and 
crowd all sail to hasten to our relief. • • # * 

After the arrival ofthe last boat, the flames, 
which had spread along the upper deck and poop, 
ascended with the rapidity of lightning to the masts 
and rigging, forming one general conflagration, 
that illumined the heavens to an immense distance, 
and was strongly reflected on several objects on 
board the brig. The flags of distress, hoisted in 
the morning, were seen for a considerable time 
waving amid the flames, until the masts to which 
they were suspended successively fell like stately 
steeples, over the ship’s side. At last, about half¬ 
past one o’clock in the morning, the devouring ele¬ 
ment having communicated to the magazine, the 
long threatened explosion was seen, and the blazing 
fragments of the once magnificent Kent were in¬ 
stantly hurried, like so many rockets, high into the 
air; leaving, in the comparative darkness that sue? 
ceeded, the deathful scene of that disastrous day 
floating before the mind like some feverish dream. 


NAR&ATZVS. 


DEAF, DUMB, AND BLIND GIRJ,. 

From Letters of a Traveller, publishing in the Salem Gazette, 
we copy the following extract.—Speaking of the Deaf and 
Dumb Asylum at Hartford, Con., he says : 

By far the most interesting subject, at present in 
the institution, is the poor deaf, dumb, and blind 
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girl, whose situation has beeti described in so 
beautiful and affecting manner by Mrs. Sigourney. 
—Her name is Julia Brace ; and she is a native of 
the immediate neighborhood of the asylum. She 
is the only instance of so great a misfortune, of 
Which any record is extant, except one European 
boy, by the name of James Mitchell. He was so 
irritable that few experiments could be tried for his 
benefit; but Julia Brace it is said has been mild and 
docile from her childhood; although, when I saw 
her, from some temporary vexation or indisposition, 
she was evidently somewhat out of temper. She 
was seated at a table, her needlework in her lap. 

** There is nothing disagreeable in her counte¬ 
nance, but her eyes forever closed, create a defi¬ 
ciency of expression. Her complexion is fair, her 
smile gentle and sweet, though of rare occurrence ; 
and her person somewhat bent, when silting, from 
her habits of fixed attention to her work. Many 
strangers have waited for a long time to see her 
thread her needle, which is quite a mysterious pro¬ 
cess, and never accomplished without the aid of the 
tongue.” 

She was the daughter of exceedingly poor pa¬ 
rents, who had several younger children, to whom 
she was in the habit of shewing such offices of kind¬ 
ness, as her own afflicted state admitted. Not¬ 
withstanding her blindness, she early evinced a 
close observation with regard to articles of dress, 
preferring among those which were presented her 
as gifts, such as were of the finest texture. When 
the weather became cold, she would occasionally 
kneel on the floor of their humble dwelling, $ feel 
whether the other children of the family were fur¬ 
nished with shoes and stockings, while she was 
without, and would express uneasiness at the con¬ 
trast. 

Seated on her little block, weaving strips of thin 
bark, with pieces of leather, and thread, which her 
father in his processes of making shoes rejected, 
she amused herself by constructing for her cat, 
bonnets and Vandykes, not wholly discordant with 
the principles of taste. Notwithstanding her pecu¬ 
liar helplessness, she was occasionally left with the 
care of the young children, while her mother went 
out to the occupation of washing. It was on such 
occasions that little Julia evinced not only a mater¬ 
nal solicitude, but a skill in domestic legislation, 
which could not have been rationally expected. 
On one occasion she discovered that her sisters had 
broken a piece of crockery, and imitating what she 
supposed would be the discipline of their mother, 
gave the offender a blow. But placing her hand 
upon the eyes of the little girl, and ascertaining 
that she wept, she immediately took her in her 
arms, and with the most persevering tenderness 
soothed her into good humor and confidence. Her 
parents were at length relieved from the burden of 
her maintenance, by some charitable individuals 
who paid the expanses of her board with an elderly 
matron, who kept a school for small children. Here 
her sagacity was continually on the stretch to com¬ 
prehend the nature of their employment, and, as far 
as possible, to imitate them. Observing that a 
great part of their time was occupied with books, 
she often held one before her sightless eyes with 
long patience. She would also spread a newspaper 
for her favorite kitten, and putting her finger on 
its mouth, and perceiving that it did not move like 
those of the scholars when reading, would shake 
the animal, to express displeasure at its indolence 
and obstinacy. These circumstances though tri¬ 
fling in themselves, reveal a mind active amid all 
the obstacles which nature had interposed. But 
her principal solace was in the employments of 
needle-work and knitting, which she had learned 
at an early age to practice. She would thus sit 
absorbed for hours, until it became necessary to 
urge her to that exercise that is requisite to health. 
Counterpanes beautifully made by her, of small 
pieces of calico, \yere repeatedly disposed of, to aid 
in the purchase of her wardrobe. And small por¬ 
tions of her work were sent by her benefactors as 
presents into various parts of the union, to shew of 
what neatness of execution a blind girl was capable. 

It was occasionally the practice of gentlemen. 


who from pify or curiosity visited her, tomake trial 
of her sagacity by giving her rheir watches, and 
employing her to restore them to the right owner. 
They would change their position with regard to 
her, and each strive to take the watch which did 
not belong to him,—hut though she might at the 
same time hold two or three, neither stratagem or 
persuasion would induce her to yield either of them, 
except to the person from whom she had received 
it. There seemed to be a principle in the tenacity 
with which she adhered to this system to give every 
one his own, which may probably be resolved into 
that moral honesty, which has ever formed a con¬ 
spicuous part of her character. Though nurtured 
in extreme poverty, and after her removal from the 
parental roof, in the constant habit of being in con¬ 
tact with articles of dress or food, which strongly 
tempted her desires, she has never been known to 
appropriate to herself, without permission, the most 
trifling object. In a well educated child this would 
he no remarkable virtue ; but in one who has had 
the benefit of no moral training to teach her to re¬ 
spect the right of property, and whose perfect 
blindness must often render it difficult even to de¬ 
fine them, the incorruptible firmness of this innate 
principle is truly laudable.—There is also, connect¬ 
ed with it, a delicacy of feeling, or scrupulousness 
of conscience, which renders it necessary in pre¬ 
senting her any gift, to assure her repeatedly by a 
sign which she understands, that it is for her , ere 
she will consent to accept it. Application was 
made for her admission into the Asylum, and per¬ 
mission accorded by the Directors in 1825. 

As the abodes which from her earliest recollec¬ 
tion she had inhabited, were circumscribed and 
humble, it was supposed that at her first reception 
into the Asylum she would testify surprise at the 
comparative spaciousness of the mansion. But she 
immediately busied herself in quietly exploring the 
size of the apartments, and the height of the stair¬ 
cases; she even knelt, and smelled to the thresh- 
holds ; and now, as if by the union of a mysterious 
geometry with a powerful memory, never makes a 
false step upon a flight of stairs, or enters a wrong 
door, or mistakes her seat at the t^ble. 

Among her various excellencies, neatness and 
love of order are conspicuous. Her simple ward¬ 
robe is systematically arranged, and it is impossible 
to displace a single article in her drawers, without 
her perceiving and restoring it. When the large 
baskets of clean linen are weekly brought from the 
laundress, she selects her own garments without 
hesitation, however widely they may be dispersed 
among the mass. If any part of her dress requires 
mending, she is prompt and skilful in repairing it, 
and her perseverance in that branch of economy 
greatly diminishes the expenses of her clothing. 

Since her residence at the Asylum, the donations 
of charitable visitants have been considerable in 
amount. These arc deposited in a box with an in¬ 
scription, and she. has been made to understand 
that th£ contents are devoted to her benefit. This 
box she frequently poises in her hand, and expres¬ 
ses pleasure when it testifies an increase of weight; 
tor she has long since ascertained that money was 
the medium for the supply of her wants, and at¬ 
taches to it a proportionable value. 

Though her habits are peculiarly regular and 
consistent, yet occasionally some action occurs 
which it is difficult to explain. One morning (lu¬ 
ring the past summer, while employed with her 
needle, *she found herself incommoded by the 
warmth of the sun. She arose, opened the window, 
closed the blind, and again resumed her work. 

At the tea table with the whole family, on send¬ 
ing her cup to be replenished, one was accidentally 
returned to her, which had been used by another 
person. This she perceived at the moment of 
taking it into her hand, and pushed it from her with 
some slight appearance of disgust, as if her sense 
of propriety had not been regarded. There was 
not the slightest difference in the cups, and in this 
instance she seems endowed with a degree of pen¬ 
etration not possessed by those in the full enjoy¬ 
ment of sight. 

Persons most intimately acquainted with her 


habits, assert that she constantly regards the recur* 
rence of the Sabbath, and composes herself to un¬ 
usual quietness, as if of meditation. Her needle¬ 
work, from which she will not be debarred on other 
days, she never attempts to resort to; and this 
wholly without influence from those around her. 

Julia Brace leads a life of perfect contentment, 
—and is, in this respect, both an example and re¬ 
proof to those who for trifling inconveniences in¬ 
dulge in repining, though surrounded by all the 
gifts of nature and of fortune. The genial influen¬ 
ces of spring wake her lone heart to gladness,— 
and she gathers the first flowers and even the young 
blades of grass, and inhales their freshness with a 
delight bordering on transport. Sometimes when 
apparently in deep thought, she is observed to burst 
into laughter, as if her associations of ideas were 
favorable not only to cheerfulness but to mirth. 
The society of her femalecompanionsat the Asylum 
is soothing to her feelings ; and their habitual kind 
offices, the guiding of their arm in her walks, or 
the affectionate pressure of their hand, awaken 
in her demonstrations of gratitude and friendship. 
Not long since, one of the pupils was sick,—but it 
was not supposed that amid the multitude who sur¬ 
rounded her the blind girl was conscious of the ab¬ 
sence of a single individual.—A physician was 
called, and the Superintendent of the female de¬ 
partment, who has acquired great penetration into 
the idioms of Julia’s character, and her modes of 
communication, made her understand his profes¬ 
sion by pressing a finger upon her pulse. She im¬ 
mediately arose, and taking his hand, led him with 
urgent solicitude of friendship to the bed-side of 
the invalid, and placing his hand upon her pulse, 
displayed an affecting confidence in his powers of 
healing. As she has herselfnever been sick since 
early childhood, it is the more surprising that she 
should so readily comprehend the efficacy and be* 
nevolence of the medical profession.—It would be 
easy to relate other remarkable circumstances re¬ 
specting her, hut it is not desirable that this article 
should be so far extended as to fatigue the reader. 


HI8TO&7. 


From the Youth'e Friend. 

LETTERS FROM THE VALLEY or THE MISSISSIPPI. 

No. VII. 

My Dear Son,—I told you, that in my way down 
the river Ohio, the steam-boat brought us to Cin¬ 
cinnati, which is a large town lying on the bank of 
this great river, and in the slate of Ohio, which 
takes its name from the noble stream which winds 
about so large a part of its boundary, on the east 
and south. Cincinnati is the chief town in the west, 
being by far the largest, and having a great trade, 
which is carried on by steam-boats. The first ap¬ 
pearance of this city is quite singular to one who 
has been used, in sea-port towns, to sde wharves 
standing boldly out, high above the level of the 
water, and pushing their heads far into the bay or 
river; and by the side of the wharves, the tall 
masted vessels, with their white sails and gay colors 
flapping in the air. At Cincinnati, the first sight, 
on arriving near the town, is a crowd of steam¬ 
boats lying close into the shore, along the whole 
length of the town, side by side, two or three deep ; 
the steam and smoke rising here and there, as ono 
or other of the boats are getting ready to start. 
The river hank is paved in a slant from the high 
level land, wheie the city stands, down to the lowest 
point to which the river ever falls, just like the 
roof of a house, only a great deal longer, and not 
so slanting. The river rises and falls as much as 
fifty or sixty feet, which is a very great height. The 
steam-boats are quite unlike those in the eastern 
states. They are made to carry loads like ships, 
and not passengers only. So they are very large 
indeed, and the place for passengers is above the 
deck, generally two stories high, with rooms enough 
for one or two hundred people ; and a large common 
cabin, where they often carry four or five hundred 
persons at a cheap price. Boards are laid like a 
bridge, from the steam-boats, (which all lie with 
their sides to the shore) to the bank of the river ; 
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a privilege. That is just the way I used to do, and 
vex my teacher’s soul. O, that I could see him now, 
and acknowledge to him in tears, my deep repen¬ 
tance for my conduct towards him. How glad he 
would be, to know that one tear of penitence ever 
rolled down his scholar’s cheek—the scholar too, 
for whom he labored and wept and prayed. D. 

THE NUHSHBT. 


From the Sabbath School Journal. 

LITTLE POZ. 

Adelaide, (for this is the name of the little girl 
about whom I am going to tell you,) though not 
more than seven years old, had contracted a sad 
habit of being very positive , which exposed her to 


f peared before her mother. I am sure you will be 
glad to hear, that after this she prayed to God that 
he would help her to overcome this bad habit, and 
she succeeded so well, that she soon lost the name 
of Little Poz. 

May 1 hope that my readers will profit by the 
example of this little girl, and learn to esteem tfie 
opinionsof others better than their own. I am sure 
those who love Jesus Christ and their Bibles, will 
strive to obey the command of the Bible, “ Ye 
younger, submit yourselves unto the elder; vea, all 
of you be subject one to another, and be clothed 
with liumility ; for God rcsisteth the proud, and 
giveth grace to the humble.” And, “ Children, 
obey your parents in all things.” 


and as the water falls they all go down together: 
and then there is a long hill from the steam-boat to 
the houses, and all the things carried in the 
boats are hauled up and down this hill; and in a 
few days, with the rising water, the boats will all 
come up almost to a level with the houses, and 
quite close to them. The river does not rise and 
fall like the tide in most of the wateis on the At¬ 
lantic states, regularly every half day, but just as 
there happens to be much rain or melting of snow 
in the countries which send their small streams into 
this river. So that we 'see God, in various ways, 
makes changes in the great works of creation. The 
winJ moves from one place to another, at some¬ 
times in gentle breezes, and then in the dreadful 
storrn, that lays houses and trees level with the 
ground. The earth is ever changing its face. The 
white covering of winter gives place to that dress 
of green, that makes every thing gay and beautiful 
as the spring comes on. The white harvest fields, 
and trees hanging with rich fruit, tell us of sum¬ 
mer ; and the brown and yellow leaves of the fall 
bring us round to the season, when we may look 
again for the cold winds of winter, and the bright 
covering of snow. These changes are caused by 
that God who is kind and wise in all he does. They 
add to the pleasures of life, and render the earth a 
fit place for men to dwell in. But they teach us 
also that we are changing creatures ourselves, 
and as all things round us change day by day, so 
do we. And soon the great change will lake place, 
which will remove us from this world. Are we 
ready for this change ? It certainly will come, and 
we do not know how soon. Let us then be ready; 
for after this one change all will be fixed and fast 
for ever and ever. Let heaven be your choice, and 
God your portion, now and for ever. Farewell. H. 


THE BABBATH SCHOOL. 

From the Sabbath School Jmtructer. 

MY TEACHER.—No. 5. 

There are so many good things I want to tell my 
little readers about, which I noticed in my teacher, 
that 1 hardly know which one to tell them about 
next. But the way he used to gain my attention, 
will as well come in here as any where else. Well, 
sometimes I would, unobserved by him, take up a 
book, when anyone was lying near me, and turn over 
the leaves, to see how many pictures I could find. 
But the moment he saw me, he would* put his hand 
on my shoulder, and say—“ I am sorry to see you 
so inattentive—do put by your book and try to un¬ 
derstand what is said. Dear child, if you but knew 
the feelings of my heart, when I see you so indif¬ 
ferent to what I say, you could not longer remain 
so careless—you would be all attention. And now 
I am going to tell you a story about a good little 
boy, and I want you to hear every word, and see 
how good he became only by attending to the in¬ 
structions of a pious friend.” And then, when all 
eyes were fixed and all ears open, he would relate 
to me some interesting story, and when finished, he 
would mark the difference between him and me, 
and ask me such questions as these—“ Don’t you 
wish to become like this little boy?” “ Should not 
you like to love the Saviour now, and be prepared 
to live with him in heaven !” “ Do you ever pray?” 
“Do you love to draw near to God in prayer?” 
Sometimes I would answer his questions, and 
sometimes not. But I used to color up a great deal, 
when he asked me some questions, for I knew they 
were intended to apply more particularly to myself. 
—And when he did question me so, he looked so 
kind and pleasant—as if all he wanted was to have 
me become good, that I felt angry with myself to 
think how badly I conducted, and often thought to 
myself—“ Before next Sabbath I will become bet¬ 
ter—and see if I cannot meet my teacher with the 
determination to obey him in all things.” But ah ! 
what a foolish little boy I was! I remember very 
well when I got out of school, and played with my 
young associates, that I forgot ail about my good 
and kind teacher—and before the next Sabbath 
came, 1 was as little interested in my school, as 
those boys are, who never enjoyed or heard of such 


many little misfortunes, and, what was worse, made j 
her friends dislike her. “ I am sure my milk must j 
be cold enough now, mother,” she exclaimed one 
morning, looking at a nice basin of hot bread and 
milk, which stood on the table, ready for her break -1 
fast. Her mother, wishing to convince her that ] 
she was wrong in speaking so positively, gave her! 
leave to take her milk ; but she bad no sooner 
swallowed a spoonful than she repented of her rash¬ 
ness, for it burned her mouth so sadly that she felt 
the effects of it for the rest of the day. 

At another lime, Adelaide went with her mother 
into a bookseller’s shop, to spend a shilling which 
her grandfather had given her. She had not been 
in the shop long before she took from the shelf a 
very gaily bound book. Het mother wished to see 
if it was a suitable one, but Adelaide was so positive 
that it was exactly what she wished for, that the 
book was bought and carried home. When Ade¬ 
laide became tired of looking at the outside, and 
wished to read it, what was her surprise to find 
that she had already one like it. This was a great 
disappointment to hcr,asshe was very fond of read¬ 
ing. Now, had she been properly submissive to her 
dear mother, and not so positive in her opinion, she 
might have enjoyed the pleasure of reading, as well 
as looking at a new book. 

1 dare say you will think, after these disappoint¬ 
ments, that Adelaide was cured of this naughty 
habit; but I am sorry to say, this was not the case. 
Her mother would often tell her, that even if little 
girls were quite sure of any thing they should only | 
say, “I think;” as that is a much more suitable 
word for them. But Adelaide did not pay much 
attention to what her mother said, and I am afraid 
she felt too sure that she was not wrong, to take 
any pains to improve. She so often repeated the 
words, “ I am positive” that she acquired the name 
of “ Little Poz.” 

I must now proceed to tell you of a misfortune 
which befel her in consequence of her posiliveness. 
She was desirous one day to go into a meadow, 
where she had seen some primroses and violets, in 
order to gather some of those sweet flowers ; but 
her mother objected, knowing that cattle were often 
kept there, and she was afraid that her little girl 
might run into some danger. Adelaide was, how¬ 
ever, as usual, quite positive that there were none 
there then ; so at last her mother gave her leave, 
upon condition that, if she found any there, she 
would return immediately. Away went Adelaide, 
with her basket upon her arm; but when she 
arrived at the gate of the meadow, she saw some 
cows feeding quietly at the other end. Her first 
thought was to go home, but when she looked at 
the flowers, she said to herself” I am positive they 
will not hurt me;” so she went into the meadow 
and began to fill her basket. She bad walked 
much nearer the cows than she intended, when, 
happening to lift’up her eyes she saw one of them 
coming towards her. At any other time Adelaide 
would not have been frightened at this, but fear al-1 
ways accompanies a guilty conscience, and in her! 
haste to escape, she stumbled and fell into the ditch. 
Little Poz was now in a sad plight, for you must 
know that the ditch was both deep and muddy, 
land she could not get out without help. Fortu¬ 
nately indeed for her, a man was working in the 
next field, who carried her home ; and I shall leave 
' you to guess how .mortified she felt when she ap- 


RELiaiON. 


PIETY THE BEST POLICY. 

It is well known that Frederick tke Second, 
king of Prussia, took great pride in having the sol¬ 
diers well disciplined; and was therefore particu¬ 
larly attentive to the conduct of the subalterns. It 
is pet haps not so well known that he sometimes 
manifested a real respect for religious people; for 
few men could more clearly discern the excellence 
of that practice which is produced by Divine prin¬ 
ciples. While, therefore, he sneered at the pro¬ 
fession of religion, he promoted to offices of trust 
such persons a9 exemplified the Christian charac¬ 
ter. The following incidents, which have not been 
published in this country, but are related on good 
authority, illustrate the truth of this remark. 

A sergeant, of the name of ’Thomas, who was 
very successful in training his men, and whose 
whole deportment pleased the king, was often no¬ 
ticed by him. He enquired respecting the place 
of his birth, his parents, his religious creed, and 
the place of worship which he frequented. On. 
being informed that he was united with the Mora¬ 
vians, and attended their chapel in William-street* 
he exclaimed, “ Oh ! oh l—you are a fanatic—are 
you ? Well, well; only take care to do your duty* 
and improve your men.” 

The king’s common salutation after this was* 
“ Well, how do you do? How are you going on. 
in William-street ?” 

Frederick at length, in conversation with the 
sergeant’s colonel, mentioned his intention of pro¬ 
moting Thomas to an office in the commissariat 
department, upon the death of an aged man who 
then filled it. The colonel, in order to encourage 
Thomas, informed him of the king’s design. Un¬ 
happily, this had an injurious effect upon the mind 
of the sergeant; for, alas! such is the depravity.oC 
the human heart, that few can endure the temptation, 
of prosperity without sustaining spiritual loss. 

Thomas began to forsake the assemblies of his 
Christian brethren ; and when reproved by his* 
minister, he said his heart was with them, but he 
was afraid of offending the king. The minister 
bade him take heed that his heart did not deceive 
him. 

Soon after the sergeant’s religious declension, he 
was again accosted with, “ Well, how do you do? 
How are your friends in William-street!” “ I do- 
not know,pleaseyour majesty,” was the reply. “ Not 
know ! not know !” answered the king, “ have you. 
been ill then?” “No, please your majesty,” re¬ 
joined the sergeant; “ but I do ,not see it necessa¬ 
ry to attend there so often as I used to do.” “ Then, 
you are not so great a fanatic as I thought you,” 
was the royal answer. 

In a short time the aged officer died, and the 
colonel waited upon his majesty to inform him of 
the vacancy, and to remind him of his intention la 
raise sergeant Thomas to the situation. “NoL 
no !” said the king, “ he shall not have it: he does- 
not go to William-street so often as he used to do.” 
Surprised with this peremptory refusal, the colonel 
withdrew, and on his return found the sergeant 
waiting for the confirmation of his appointment. 

“ I do not know what is the .matter with the king 
to-day,” said the colonel ; “ but he will not give 
you the situation : he says you do not go to Wilt 
liara-street so often as you used to da I do no^ 
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know what he means; but I suppose you do.” 

Preseuling a low bow to the colonel, the ser¬ 
geant silently departed ; and bowing still lower in 
spirit before the justice of God, he then, and ever 
after, adored the greatness of the Divine mercy, 
which did not leave him to be an example of the 
truth of that scripture which says, “ The prosperi¬ 
ty of fools shall destroy them.” Wes . Metk. Mag 


UO&ALITT. 


THE LINGER FAMILY. 

Being fond of antiquarian researches, T have 
taken pains to trace the pedigree of the Lingers ; 
and from authentic records, I find that some of 
them lived more than 4000 years ago, and in vari¬ 
ous parts of the world. Among the most ancient, 
I read of Lot and his wife who lingered near Sodom. 
The sons of Jacob frankly acknowledged their re¬ 
lationship to the family ; for they said to their fa¬ 
ther, “ except we had lingered, suiely now we had 
returned (from Egypt) this second time. 1 * In the 
next age we hear of Pharaoh king of Egypt, who 
was one of the most remarkable of the Linger tribe. 
To pass over many others, the sluggard in the time 
of Solomon was a decided Linger, and the five fool¬ 
ish virgins, and the slothful servant, were his lineal 
descendants. Indeed in that age the number of 
Lingers was so greatly increased, that on one oc¬ 
casion they assembled in groups in the public mar¬ 
ket place. 

But to come to modern times ; I find from the 
herald’s office, that the Linger family is now divi¬ 
ded into several branches, such as the Idlers, the 
Loungers, the Saunterers, the Loiterers, the Time 
killers, the Dreamers, and others too numerous to 
specify. They are to be found in every place, and 
among all classes of society, and it is confidently 
affirmed, that the list of Bankrupts is chiefly com¬ 
posed of Lingers, though they choose to appear un¬ 
der different names. In fine weather they swarm 
in most places of fashionable resort; and I am in¬ 
formed that in London and some other places, there 
is a species of Lingers, whose organs of vision are 
so curiously formed, that they can seldom bear the 
light of day, but are to be seen hurrying from rout 
to rout after night-fall. I have heard too, that our 
universities, and most of the public schools are in¬ 
fested with Lingers. Also I have just been told of 
•one, Who instead of attending daily at his counting 
house, usually spends two entire days in a week, 
and half of the other four at his country seat. A- 
mong another class of traders I have traced several 
habits which plainly denote their origin. Take an 
example ;—passing through several parts of P. one 
morning about seven o’clock, I was surprised to 
find nearly all the shops shut; whereas, I have 
heard my grandfather say, that when he was in bu¬ 
siness, almost every one was stirring at five. 

I think some of our watering places teem with 
Lingers in all their varieties. 1 fear the legal pro¬ 
fession is not quite exempt, and it would be well if 
either our physicians, our divines, or our profes¬ 
sors of religion in general, could fairly disclaim all 
consanguinity with them. Some people affirm that 
there are Lingers at court, and that it is owing to 
their influence that more of our taxes are not taken 
off*. And an old friend of mine has just read me a 
long epistle, to prove that there are Lingers among 
the Ladies too, especially among the rising genera¬ 
tion. My friend is an old bachelor and has no 
taste for music, and whenever he hears a young 
lady at her harp, or piano, he exclaims, “ my grand¬ 
mother did not lose half her time in this way, but 
then she could—.** I do not know how far he might 
have proceeded, had I not stopped him by affirm¬ 
ing that in this case neither he nor I was a compe¬ 
tent judge ; and also that I was quite certain that 
if these things were so, the female correspondents 
of the Youth’s Magazine would not fail to detect 
and expose them. 

I have a large bundle of papers respecting the 
Lingers, but as I do not wish to weary the atten¬ 
tion of my readers, I shall close the subject for the 
present. London Youth's Magazine. 


MI80BLLANY* 


For the Youth*a Companion • 
MAMMON. 

Nothing is so unstable and unsatisfying as riches. 
To-day the goddess may unfold her coffers and pour 
into our laps from the abundance of her wealth, but 
to-morrow they may take to themselves wings and 
ffy away. That man is miserable indeed who puts 
his trust in gold—the situation of the veriest beg¬ 
gar, who goes from door to door seeking his daily 
food, is far preferable to bis. And when death 
comes to such a man, it is clothed with tenfold ter¬ 
ror. To leave all his heart’s idolized mammon to 
pass into other hands—and go into an unknown, 
unthought of eternity, harrows up with untold hor¬ 
ror his agonizing soul. He clings to the most at¬ 
tenuated thread of life, and will not persuade him¬ 
self that he is dying, till the cold grasp of the de¬ 
stroyer is upon him. 

Let all be careful to guard against an avaricious 
disposition,and especially the young. Give liberally 
of what you possess, and never permit the helpless 
or the orphan to leave your doors unblest. Seek 
not to lay up treasures on the earth, but lay up 
treasures in heaven where they are durable and 
everlasting. D. C. C. 

r o^p> - 

THE LOVE OF BROTHERS DISPLAYED AND 
REWARDED. 

Two or three years since, two poor Greek boys 
were set to work on the road. They were boys of 
kind tempers and quite smart little fellows. On a 
friend saying, that he wished that they should learn 
to read and write, they said they were ready to 
try it; but there was a difficulty in the way—for 
how were they to be supported ? Soon this was got 
over; for one offered to support the other by his 
labor until he should have received sufficient in¬ 
struction, on condition that the other, when this was 
done should support him.—This plan was immedi- 
| alely adopted ; the laborer working harder than ever 
| to maintain the scholar. In about eight months 
I the scholar was able to read and write well, relurn- 
| ed to his work, and supported his brother, that he 
might have the means of doing so too. This con¬ 
duct was soon noticed and rewarded, and they were 
made overseers though very young. As soon as 
road-making was ended, they both went to Smyrna, 
where one is employed by a merchant, and the 
other has established a school at Burnova. 

—a©©— 

THE LITTLE GIRL AND HER CAT. 

A certain little girl, whose parents I often visit, 
amused me much during my last call at their house. 
Little Sarah is very fond of potting animals. The 
cat belonging to the family is uncommonly wild, 
and will not suffer the little girl to caress it in the 
least. That cat, by the by, came to the house after 
growing up wild, in a forsaken shed. Her early 
habits have never left her. She will still scratch 
and bite even her best friends if they presume to 
touch her; and only comes into the house to obtain 
shelter from the extreme cold, and to be fed. At 
one of these visits of the cat, little Sarah looked 
fondly at the animal—“ Oh, you prelty creature !” 
she said, at the same time drawing softly towards 
her, “ if you would only let me catch you, how I 
would hug you, aud stroke down your glossy hair, 
and pat you, and take such care of you I How 
happy you would be ! and I should be so glad !” ' 
I listened a little while, and then asked my young 
friend if she could think of nothing that resembled 
what had just passed between the cat and herself? 
She seemed to reflect a few moments, and tlien said, 

“ She could not.” 

“It reminds me*' said I, “of yourself, dear 
Sarah. Your Saviour is even now beholding you 
with looks of love and the tenderest affection. He 
has given you very many blessings ; especially 
pious parents to protect you and provide for you. 
He has not left you to glow up, as too many poor 
children do, without knowledge or instruction : and 
you have early been told of the things of God. 
Your Saviour, in his word, and by his ministers. 


calls you, 1 Comte to me, dear child ; I will give 
you peace ;* put away from you wilfolness and 
pride, and 1 learn of me to be meek and lowly.* I 
will give you my peace, and you will be so happy! 
And the angels in heaven will rejoice, that a little 
child is striving to enter, with all the blessed, into 
the kingdom of Heaven. I hope, my dear Sarah, 
I look, every day, to see that happy change of heart 
and temper which will show that you desire to come 
to the Saviour, who has done so much for you, and 
who is now waiting to bless you. You have not 
early bad habits to strive against, which you may 
see, even in a Cat, are very hard to be con¬ 
quered ; you have been carefully watched over, 
and kept from bad company : but, that corrupt and 
perverse temper which as a child of Adam, you in¬ 
herit, Christ alone can change. Come, then, to 
Him, and he will bless you, and give you peace.” 

Children's Magazine. 


POETRY. 


‘ From the Juvenile Mucellany. 

TnE DISSATISFIED ANGLER BOY. 

Pm sorry they let me go down to the brook ; 

I’m sorry they gave mo tlie line nnd the hook : 

And I wish 1 had staid at home with my book ! 

I*m sure ’twas no pleasure to see 
That poor, little, harm less, suffering thing 
Silently writhe at the end of the string: 

And to hold the pole, while I fell him swing 
In torture, and all for me ! 

*Twas a Ireautiful, speckled and glossy trout— 

And when from the water I brought him out, 

In the grass on the bank, as he llounderM about, 

It made me shiver cold, 

To think I had caused so much needless pain ; 

And I tried to relieve him, hut all in vain— 

Oh ! never as long us I live, again, 

May I such a sight behold ! 

O what wotdd I give once more to see 

The brisk little swimmer alive and free, f 

And darling about as he ought to be, 

Unhurt in his own native brook ! 

*Tis strange bow people can love to play. 

By taking innocent lives away !— 

I wish 1 had staid at home to day 

With sister and read my book ! Hannah F. GoolD. 

From tho Watchman. 

THE GRAVES OF MY BROTHERS. 

Mr. Editof,— During a recent ionrney to the country, I visited 
the epot where repose tho aahos of two infant brother*—after ward 
I wrote the following. 

Yes, ye are gone : low in the grave, 

Your crumbling ashes rest; 

And there ye cannot feel the sigh 
That moves a brother's breast. 

Your woes are done—how soon released 
Were ye, from toil nnd pain ! 

No wave of sorrow o'er you flows 
Sure, death to you was gain ! 

Ye did nut live to taste the draught, 

That sin has mixed for man ; 

Ye waked, and saw a mother's smiles, 

And then yo slept again. 

Sleep on, my brothers ! happy y§ 

So soon removed to bliss : 

Where ye may bask 'neath brighter sens, 

In purer climes than this. 

A mother o'er your graves may weep, 

A father there may sigh ; 

But ye have joined the angel song, 

W here pleasures never die ! 

O strike your golden harps again, 

Tune now your voices higher j 
We our appointed time will wait. 

Then join that heavenly choir! 

Sept. 8, 1831. Sylvester. 

CHILDREN’S PRAYER. 

Now, O Lord, thv throne surrounding, 

Wc would seek thy lace once more j 
Sinn of Jesus'love abounding, 

And thy gracious aid implore : 

Holy Spirit, 

Fill us with thy mighty power. 

We are children, but tliy mercy, 

Saviour, can extend to us ; 

Let us while we’re prayinir, see thee, 

Cloth’d in all thy loveliness. 

Dearest Jesus, 

Make us children of thy grace. 

We are sinful.but the fountain 
Of thv blood can make us clean; 

May it bear away the mountain 
Of our guiltliness ami sin. 

Wash us, Saviour, 

In that precious blood of thine. 

In this house of prayer defend us 
From a hard and waml'ring heart; 

'Midst the storms of life attend us, 

Grace and mercy to impart. 

Never leave us, 

But conduct us safely borne. 
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COUNSELS AND CAUTIONS FOR YOUTH. 

In Senes <>f Letters from a Father to liiti .Smi. On personal 

character, public amut*ei»en(<«, company, spending the Sabbath, 
ret^ng improper book*, temptations in bunineo, danger of 
forming bad habit*, errors prevalent in the world. By J. 
Thornton. Publisher! at James Loring*s Sabbath School Book¬ 
store, 132 Washington Street, Boston. 

[Extract.] 

Wonder not that 1 am anxious that you should he 
industrious, for 1 his is a point of high moment. 
Fix your times for rising and retiring, and your 
hours of employment and relaxation, and adhere to 
Ahem. Diligence and punctuality are of great im¬ 
portance, in almost erery kind of business. They 
preserve order and harmony, both in the mind, and 
in the management of affairs ; they secure interest, 
credit, and influence with those who have power 
to assist us. Some p( the instances I have above 
given may seem less appropriate, because the in¬ 
dividuals moved in a different sphere ; but the one 
I am about to mention will be directly in point. 
Dr. Franklin, in his mumoirs, earnestly inculcates 
industry, that others might know the use of a vir¬ 
tue, to which lie was so largely indebted for his 
own advancement. When he commenced a printer 
at Philadelphia, most people thought he could not 
succeed; but his diligencesoon produced a change 
in the general opinion. “The industry of that 
Franklin/ 1 said Dr. Baird, in a company where 
this matter was agitated, “ is superior to any thing 
I ever saw of the kind. I see him still at work, 
when I go home from the club, and he is at work 
again before his neighbors are out of bed.” His 
own account is worthy of being here transcribed. 
As he possessed no capital, he had to begin busi¬ 
ness with borrowed money. “ I began/' says lie, 
lo pay off by degrees the debt I had contracted; 
and to insure my credit and character as a trades¬ 
man, I took care not only to be really industrious 
and frugal, but also to avoid any appearance of the 
contrary. I was plainly dressed, and never seen 
in any place of public amusement. I never went 
a fishing or hunting. A book, indeed, enticed ine 
sometimes from my work, but it was seldom and 
by stealth, and occasioned no scandal; and to shew 
that I did not think myself above my employment, 

I conveyed home, sometimes in a wheelbarrow, 
the paper I purchased at the warehouses. I thus 
obtained the reputation of being an industrious 
young man, and very punctual in my payments. 
*lbe merchants who imported articles of stationary, 


solicited my custom ; others offered to furnish me 
with books, and my little trade went on prosper¬ 
ously." 

But it is not merely for the sake of rising in the 
world, that 1 recommend industry. You have little 
prospect of bearing any resemblance to Franklin 
or Arkwright. But those who can never attain af¬ 
fluence or brilliance, may be highly respectable 
and useful. Epictetus, one of the ancient philoso¬ 
phers, compares human life to a drama, and man¬ 
kind to actors, who have their several parts assign¬ 
ed. The great master stands behind the scenes, 
and observes eveiy thing that is done,of neglected. 
Some have a short, and some a long part allotted 
them ; some a low, and others a high one. It is not 
he that acts the highest or most shining part on the 
stage, that comes off with most credit; but he that 
acts his part best, whatever it be. According to 
this representation, the man of indolence incurs 
decisive condemnation. But a higher authority 
than Epictetus may be here adduced. Christ has 
taught us, that talents are bestowed upon all, with 
the solemn charge to occupy them till the day of 
reckoning arrive. And when the Sovereign of the 
universe comes* and calls us to give in our account, 
the unprofitable servant, who hides his talent in 
the earth, will be sentenced to outer darkness, 
where there are weeping, and wailing, and gnash¬ 
ing of teeth. 


NARRATIVE. 


From the Sabbath School Herald. 
STORY OF LITTLE ASA. J£ , ; . , *, V 
My Dear Children The story which I 
mean to tell you, of a little boy named Asa, is a 
very interesting one. I hope that, with God s bles¬ 
sing, it may make some of you attend to the salva¬ 
tion of your own souls. It wa* told to me by a 
pious friend who was himself an eye witness to the 
facts he related. I was a few months ago, (said 
my friend Mr. B-,) 6n a visit to B-, a com¬ 

mercial town on the sea coast of Massachusetts. 
In this place, there was a revival of religion, and 
I was assisting the minister to declare to his people 
the gospel of Christ. As I sat in an apartment in 
the minister's house, early one morning, there came 
to the door a gentleman, who inquired if the min¬ 
ister was at home. I told him that he was not, 
and asked him to walk in and be seated. This 
he refused to do, saying that he must go; but he 
appeared to linger, as though he was unwiling lo 
depart. I again asked him lo come in, and he 
again refused.—Still he appeared to linger at the 
door. Looking at him more narrowly, I saw that 
his eyes were filled with tears. I thought that per¬ 
haps the man was anxious for his soul, and asked 
him if he wished to see the minister for any thing 
particular. He burst into tears and exclaimed, 
“ Oh yes, my soul, my soul is lost forever." On 
being again urged to enter and converse upon the 
subject of his soul, he complied with the request. 

“ And what/’ said I, “ my friend, was the cause 
of making you thus anxious for your soul." “ Oh 
sir," he replied, “ my little son is now at home, 
lying upon his death bed ! and it was what he said 
to me this morning, that first made me think of my 
soul. Looking up in my face, as I went into his 
room, he said, ‘ Oh, my dear father, I thought be¬ 
fore this to have been in heaven / This made me 
think where my soul would be if I died. Oh, why 
should God remove my dear little son who is so tn- 
nocent , and suffer such a depraved wretch as myself 
to live." As he said this, he again burst into teats, 
and he was greatly agitated. I told him that he 
was a great sinner—that he had broken God’s holy 


law, and had been all his life Jiving in rebellion 
against him. I showed him how just and good 
this law was, and how guilty he was in violating 
it. “ And yet my friend," said I, “there is still 
one way by which you may save your soul and be¬ 
come reconciled unto the God whom you have of¬ 
fended.: Jesus Christ died for sinners: 1 he was 
wounded for your transgressions, and bruised for your 
iniquities, and by his stripes you may be healed/ 
Delay no longer to give your heart to this dear 
Saviour, who was nailed upon the cross for you, 
and you shall be saved." 

I then gave him a small tract to read, called, “ A 
new tract, or the truth honestly told."—This he 
commenced reading with tears ill his eyes. He 
continued reading it a few moments, and then burst 
out into these words, while his whole frame seem¬ 
ed agitated with emotion—“ It is I; it is Ial¬ 
luding to the impenitent sinner, who is addressed 
in the tract. 

Aflpr this, as the minister did not return, he 
took upliis hat and Iejjf When the minister came 
home, I told him of the circumstance, and as he 
was engaged that afternoon, he asked me to go and 
see the man and his family, as soon as dinner was 
over. I went and found the dear little boy lying 
upon the bed, with his face turned towards the 
waft. His father and mother, and other of his 
friends, sat weeping around his bed. His mother 
told him that someone had come to talk with him, 
and asked him if he wished to be talked to. He 
said he did, and she turned him over on the bed, 
so that his face was now towards me. I asked him 

he loved the Lord Jesus? “Yes, oh yes," 
was his reply. “Are you willing to die?" 
“ Oh, yes if it is God's will, I am willing."—After 
some further conversation with him about Christ, 
from which I found that he was indeed a child of 
God, all in the room remained silent. Oh, how 
near did eternity then seem to me, as I gazed upon 
that little child \vho‘was so soon to leavethe world, 

I felt as though it was indeed a solemn thing to die, 
and began to inquire of myself whether I was prer 
pared for so awful a change. How little did the 
vanities and sinful pleasures of this world, seem to 
me then, when death was so nigh at hand. Pre¬ 
sently, the father came up to me, and with a look 
of anguish, asked me to pray. I knelt down, and 
with feelings about as solemn as though I stood be¬ 
fore the bar of God, prayed to our Father in heaven, 
that he would have mercy upon thia afflicted family, 
and sanctify this affliction to the good of their souls. 

I visited the family several times after this, the 
father still remaining in the same state of mind. 
At last the child died, and the morning after his 
death, I again went to see the family. His little 
body was laid out upon a table, and his counter 
nance looked as calm and happy as though he had 
just fallen into a short sleep. He had indeed fallen 
asleep in Jesus. I sat down by the side of his 
pious mother, and listened, with the deepest ntteif- 
tion, while she told me the following facts respect¬ 
ing him. 

Little Asa, who at the time of his death was only 

II years old, had been a member of the Sabbath 
School for some lime. While he remained in the 
school, he was never known to do or say a wicked 
thing. All the scholars loved him, for he was so 
ready to do any thing to oblige them. And his 
teachers—they loved him for his docility, and his 
ready and cheerful attention to all they said to him. 
One day he came home from Sabbath School and 
church, and told his mother that she did not know 
how strange the sermon he kad heard that morning 
made him feel. She asked him how it made him 
feel. “ Oh,” said he, “ it made me feej so bad." 
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On the afternoon 6f the same day he appeared very 
desirous to attend church, and went before the 
eongfegation had assembled. From that day he 
appeared to be a changed boy. He had now a love 
and a holy fear for God, which he never had before, 
and loved to be often engaged in reading his Bible, 
and in praying. A few days before he was taken 
sick, he wrote with a piece of chalk upon the door 
at the end of tbe large dining hall, (for bis father 

kept a sailor's boarding house in B-,) the word 

Death, four limes. The sailors coming in and 
seeing this, were troubled, and asked who wrote 
that word upon the door.—His mother told them 
that Asa wrote it. He was in the room at the time I 
these remarks were made, and rose from his seat! 
and rubbed out all the words but one. That one 
word, Death, ho suffeied to remain. 

The next night he was taken ill very suddenly, 
and was considered quite dangerous throughout the 
night. In the morning his mother said to him, 

“ My son, did you know that you were very sick 
last night ?” “ Oh, yes, mother,” said he, ” I was 

very sick.” “ Suppose,” continued she, “ you had 
died ?” “ I think,” was his reply, “ I should have 

been willing to have died if it was God’s will.” “ It 
is a great thing to die.” “ Yes, mother, I know it 
is a great thing to die.” 

Some time before his death, he had posted in one 
of his books, some lines which seemed to be expres¬ 
sive of his feelings. They were all effaced except 
the two following : \ 

Burdened with sin thus far I came. 

And no relief could find. 

Many of these facts were related by the minister 
in the sermon which he preached in the church 
ever his dead body. The word which he chose for 
his text, was that word Death, which the little boy 
had a few days ago, written upon the doors of the 
dining hall. It was a solemn sermon, and we have 
reason to believe, that, besides strengthening 
Christians, it was the cause of turning more than 
one sinner from the error of his ways. 

The Sabbath School children accompanied the 
body of their little friend and brother, about two 
miles from the town. He was carried farther, and 
there committed to the cold and silent totnb, where 
his body shall rest until the last trump shall call 
*“ the corruptible to put on incorruption, the mortal 
to put on immortality.” 

I lefrthe town with my feelings unusually touch¬ 
ed. I felt as though God had given me another 
solemn call to prepare to meet him.” I felt the 
importance of Sabbath School instruction—and I 
♦Iso felt for the soul of the father of this dear little 1 
child. When I left, he was still in his sins, with¬ 
out hope; but on my return to the place, some 
weeks after, he was rejoicing in the Lord. The 
sailors in his boarding house were very unruly, and 
were in the habit of often quarreling and fighting 
with each other. Before he loved the Lord, he 
used to separate them with anger and abusive 
words ; but now he would go up to them, and en¬ 
treat them not to quarrel with one another. God 
may make him the means of bringing down a great 
blessing upon their souls. 

Such was the interesting narrative my friend 
Mr. B-, told me ; and I thought, my dear child¬ 

ren, that I would write it down for your instruction. 
Has any little boy or girl read over this history of 
* little Asa ?—let me ask him or her to think upon 
that word, Death. My young friend, do you know 
what it is to die?—what it is to leave your dear 
father and mother, and all your dear friends, and 
lay yourself down in the cold ground?—Ah, think 
that you must not only leave these dear friends, but 
that you mu9t meet your God. Do you love and 
serve him? Have you had anew heart?—then 
like little Asa you will go up to heaven and rest in 
the bosom of the same Jesus, who when on earth 
said, “ Suffer little children to come unto me, and 
forbid them not, for of such is the kingdom of 
heaven.” Are you an enemy of God ? Do you 
refuse to love him and serve him—neglect to pray 
to him, or when you do say your prayers, hurry 
them over, and think nothing of him ? Then you 
will have to meet him and be judged by him, and 


he will send you down to dwell with the devil and 
his angels. 

My dear young friends, Death is a solemn thing. 
You must all die. Oh, do not read over this little 
history, and then go away to your pleasures and 
your sins, without resolving to give your souls to 
Christ. Hear the words of one who- wishes you 
well. Hear the words of God calling you to pre¬ 
pare to meet him. Go to your dear Saviour, and | 
tell him what a sinner you are, Tell him how 
wicked and hard your heart i*. Pray to him to 
give you a new heart; and then you will be pre¬ 
pared to die ; then you will think of Death and meet 
; it without fear. 

1 HI 6TOIV. 


From the Youth** Friend . 

LETTERS FROM THE VALLEY of THE MISSISSIPPI. 

No. VIII. 

My Dear Son,—My landing at Cincinnati, which 
1 gave you an account of in my last letter, brought 
me into the chief city of the west, which is indeed 
a beautiful town. The ground rises from the 
water’s edge, and forms a plane oa which the 
houses are built; and about the middle of the town 
is a second rise, and at the back of it the hills are 
seen rising in a third and more elevated height. 
They give to this city a beautiful appearance, as 
the gay colors of the trees and shrubs which cover 
these high hills, standing so close to the houses, 
bring into one view the city and the country. 

I do not intend to give you a particular descrip¬ 
tion of the towns that 1 visit, but only to write you 
such things as strike my attention in a hasty jour¬ 
ney along the great waters of the west. Cincinnati 
has every thing about it to make its inhabitants 
happy, which are to be found in the older towns 
on the Atlantic cqast. T-he houses are large and 
handsome, and stores and shops abound in the 
streets of business. 

Like our eastern cities, also, it has its places of 
dissipation ; and even in this far distant town, is 
the theatre, where the wordly and thoughtless, the 
ungodly, the profane and the impure in ait their 
vamties mingle in one great effort to pass away their 
precious time, in diversions where God and Christ 
are unknown, except in blasphemy and scoffing. 
This building is used while I am here for the guilty 
purpose of spreading the designs of an infidel fe¬ 
male, who aims at nothing less than blotting out all 
religion from the face of the earth. From such an 
unholy influence, may the Lord in his tender mercy, 
preserve our country. 

The followers of the Lord Jesus Christ have their 
places of meeting in Cincinnati, as well as the 
people of the world. There are many churches j 
here, and the number of them is increasing, by the ! 
addition of several beautiful buildings which are 
nearly finished. To these temples of the living 
God will the people of this city look as to fountains 
from which flow springs of knowledge to enlighten 
and improve mankind. I am glad to tell you, that 
Sunday Schools are not neglected here, but that 
great exertions are made by the friends of our bles¬ 
sed Saviour, to extend the gospel among the young, 
and to teach the art of reading to the ignorant. It 
is a very common thing in this part of the country 
to find boys and, girls, quite large who cannot read 
a word. This is a great misfortune, and every one 
who can read his Bible should be thankful to God 
for this blessing. Those who can read have little 
idea how great a calamity it is to be unable to en¬ 
joy this privilege. For those who are so ignorant 
are not only shut out from a thousand sources of 
pleasure, and the means of knowing and pursuing 
their own interests, but they must take all their 
ideas about God and the salvation of their souls 
from what they hear other people say. And those 
who undertake to teach others, say so many differ¬ 
ent things about these great subjects, it is not 
wonderful that in countries where they cannot read 
the Bible, the people are so foolish, and have such 
strange notions about God and the manner of serv¬ 
ing him. God, in his great mercy, has had his will 
written for our instruction. To that source of light 


*1! may- go, and learn from God himself what he is^ 
and what is our duty to him; And his written 
word is not given alone to us*. but with it, the 
promise of the Holy Spirit to teach us true wisdom, 
and to guide us in the path of truth. The great* 
design of the Sunday School is to bring this great; 
plan of mercy into use. But I must close my letter 
and write to you again 1 shortly. You can read 
your Bible, and do not neglect the privilege, but 
daily seek wisdom from God, and ask the aid of* 
, his spirit to guide you. Your affectionate father. 


THE SABBATH SCHOOL. 

From the Sabbath School Inetructer. 

MY TEACHER.— No. 6. 

O, what a«peaceable man my teacher was ! How 
he disliked to have me quarrel, or get angry with a. 
school-fellow, or playmate. I will tell you what 
he said, one day, when my temper was not socaln> 
and even as it might have been. “ You’re angry 
with some one,” said he all of a sudden—and I 
blushed toe when he said it—'* I know you are— 
your very looks betray you. Now, dear scholar, I 
cannot rest easy, till you tell me the cause. Who- 
has offended you ? Is it I ? Is it 1V' —and the tear 
stood in his eye as he spoke. What a dear good' 
man—how could he have thought that/ie had done 
any thing to make me angry. “ If it is not I,” he 
continued, “ who is it ?” But I could not refuse— 
I told him all about it—how another little boy and 
myself had quarreled about a few buttons—the hard 
names we called each other; and the many ways 
we tried to show our revenge. When I told him 
all—he looked sorrowful, very sorrowful, thought 
a moment, and then said, “ How could you do so 
—and not only disobey me, but sin against your 
Maker ?—Is this what I had reason to expect the 
last Sabbath, when you promised me faithfully that 
you would try during all the week, to have your 
thoughts placed on God, and would endeavor to live 
peaceable with all your males? Well may I have 
cause to be discouraged—but I am not—for I hope 
this day will not close, before you see your playmate, 
and 8eule all your difficulty with him.” He said 
no more to me then about this subject—but just 
before the close of school he said, “ I want you to 
call at my house after meeting in the afternoon.” 
I promised him I would. Till evening came I 
was very uneasy all that day. And when meeting 
was done, I went directly to my teacher’s. On 
entering his house, whom should I meet but my 
little enemy—the one with whom I had quarreled 
the day before about the buttons. I started back 
when I saw him ; I did not want to go in. But a 
look and a word from my teacher, calmed all my 
agitation, and I seated myself beside my teacher. 
The first thing he did, was to read a chapter from 
the Bible. One passage he read 1 shall never for¬ 
get— Love your enemies . O, how bad I felt all the 
time till my teacher seated himself before us, and 
talked so earnestly and feelingly, that neither of us 
could help crying. Our angry feelings could not 
be retained—we embraced each other. After my 
teacher had prayed with us, we returned home, 
feeling much happier than we had felt for a long 
time before—and from that day to this a hard word 
has not passed between us. So much for having! 
good, and kind, and faithful, and peaceable teacher. 

BENE VOLBNO XL ~ 


LOST CHILD RESTORED. 

An event which occurred near Briancon will 
give some idea of the incidents which emblazon 
mountain and field sports in the regions of the Alps. 

A peasant, with his wife and three children, had 
taken up his summur quarters in a chalet, and was 
depasturing his flocks on one of the rich Alps 
which overhang the durance. The oldest boy was 
an idiot, about eight years of age, the second was 
five years old, and dumb, and the youngest was an 
infant. It so happened that the infant was left one 
morning in the charge of his brothers, and the three 
had rambled to some distance from the chalet be¬ 
fore they were missed. When the mother went in 
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search of ihe little wanderers, she found the two 
wider, hat could discover no traces of the baby. 
The idiot boy seemed to be in a transport of joy, 
while the dumb child displayed every symptom of 
alarm and terror. In vain did the terrified parent 
endeavor to collect what had become of the lost 
infant. The antics of the one and the fright of the 
other explained nothing. The dumb boy was al¬ 
most bereft of his senses, while the idiot appeared 
to have acquired an unusual degree of mirth and 
expression. He danced about, laughed, and made 
gesticulations, as if he were imitating the action of 
one who had caught up something of which he was 
fond, and hugged it to his heart. This, however, 
was of some slight comfort to the poor woman, for 
ahe imagined that some acquaintance had fallen in 
with the children, and had taken away the infant. 
But the day and night wore away, and no tidings 
of the lost child. On the morrow, when the parents 
were pursuing their search, an eagle flew over their 
heads, at the sight of which the idiot renewed his 
antics, and the dumb boy clung to his father, with 
the shrieks of anguish and affright. The horrible 
truth then burst upon their minds, that the misera¬ 
ble infant had been carried off in the talons of a 
bird of prey ; and the half witted elder brother was 
delighted at his riddance of an object of whom he 
was jealous. 

On the morning on which the accident happened, 
an Alpine yager had been watching near an eagle’s 
nest, under the hope of shooting the bird upon her 
return to her prey.' After waiting in all the anxious 
perseverance of a true sportsman, he beheld the 
monster slowly winging her way towards the rock, 
behind which he was concealed. Imagine his horror, 
when upon her nearer approach, he heard the cries, 
and distinguished the figure of an infant in her fatal 
grasp. Iii an instant his resolution was formed— 
to fire at the bird, at all hazards, the moment she 
should alight upon her nest, and rather to kill the 
child, than leave it to be torn to pieces by the hor¬ 
rid devonrer. With a silent prayer and steady aim, 
the mountaineer poised his rifle. The ball went 
directly through the head or heart of the eagle, and 
in a minute afterwards, this«gallant hunter of the 
Alps had the unutterable delight of snatching the 
child from the nest, and bearing it away in triumph. 
It was dreadfully wounded in one of its arms and 
sides, but not mortally ; and within twenty four 
hours after it was first missed, he had the satisfac¬ 
tion of restoring it to its mother's arms. 

Gilly't fValdennan Researchet. 


OBITUARY. 


ELIZABETH TOFT. 

Elizabeth Toft was the youngest in the family, 
and, therefore, as it might be expected, her parents 
were very sorry to part with her. One time, when 
they were talking about dying, her mother said to 
her, " Betsey, when you get te heaven, you must 
intercede for me.” But she said, " Mother, I can 
do nothing at all for you there. If you wish to go 
to heaven, you must pray for yourself.’ 1 Elizabeth 
did not mean by this answer that she was not wil¬ 
ling to pray for her mother while she was alive, 
and I presume she often did pray for her, and was | 
very anxious, as all good children are that her pa¬ 
rents should be happy after death; but she had 
been to the Sunday School enough to know that no 
one could be happy in heaven unless he loved God 
more than he loved any thing else ; and she knew 
that each person must love God for himself; and 
she knew also, that it is foolish to depend upon 
any one to intercede with God for us, excepting the 
Lord Jesus Christ; and that if we are saved, it is 
through Christ alone. 

Some time before her death she became so weak 
that she could not say much. But when she could 
speak she would talk about Christ, and say " I have 
a great many pains, but my dear Saviour suffered 
much more. - And he suffered for me too, because 
I am so great a sinner. Only to think, that he left 
heaven and came down here, and was nailed to the 
cross, and hung bleeding there, so that I might be 
happy. O, I wish that 1 could love him m.ore than 


I do. And if he was willing to suffer so much, I 
will not complain for the little affliction I feel." 

One evening her pains were greater than usual; 
and after her father had finished family prayer she 
asked him to pray again, and to beg of the Lord 
that he would take her away to heaven. This she 
did, not because she was unwilling to stay here and 
suffer, if God thought best; but because she was 
anxious to be with him, and be happy for ever. 

Soon after, she thought she was dying, and said, 
“ Good bye to you all.” And it seemed as if her 
breath was gone. They all thought that she was 
dead; and a neighbor who had come to see her, 
looked at her and said, “ I would not have missed 
this sight for the world." It is so pleasant to see 
a dying child happy, and so ready to die. But she 
was not quite dead. She heard what he said ; aud 
when she recovered a little, she spoke with a joyful 
tone and said, " Your sight is nothing to mine." 

She afterwards chose from among her school¬ 
mates those whom she wished to be bearers, and to 
sing at her funeral. She did this in a very cairn 
manner, and showed by her actions that she was 
not afraid to die. After doing this, and telling how 
she hoped the other girls would learn from her 
death and burial, that young people might die as 
well as those who were old, and that they would 
pray God to prepare them to follow her, she 
breathed her last; and we hope her spirit went to 
heaven, and will live there with God for ever and 
ever. This happened on Wednesday, November 
5th, 1823. 

And now, my dear little readers, do you know 
why I have been telling you about Elizabeth Toft? 
I will tell you why. One thing was, I am always 
glad to speak about good children. But the great¬ 
est reason 1 had in telling you about her was to 
show you that little girls can be good, and can love 
God just as well as old persons ; and that when 
they do love God they are happy whether they are 
well or sick. And I want to let you know that if 
we are good we shall not be afraid to die ; because 
we shall believe when we die we shall go to heaven, 
and be happier there than we can he here. And 
now I must tell you, that as you have read that 
young persons can be good, you will do very wrong 
if you do not try to be so too. 1 hope you will ; 
and I hope you will try to be as good as Elizabeth 
Toft was. Begin now to love the Lord, and to 
serve him with all your heart. Repent of all your 
sins, and believe in the Lord Jesus, and you shall 
be saved. Let not idle play or bad company, or 
any wicked thing keep your soul out of heaven. 

8. S. Journal. 


_ natural histo ry, 

A GRATEFUL COW. 

On Thursday last, R. Williams, Esq. residing at 
Wolvercote, in the neighborhood of Oxford, order¬ 
ed his bailiff to go into a certain field to drive out 
some cattle. On the man’s entering the field, a 
cow ran at him furiously, which so alarmed him 
that he fled. The cow then stopped and bellowed 
in a loud and most distressing manner, as if anxious 
to gain his attention. On the man taking particu¬ 
lar notice of her, she went to a ditch, where she 
both looked and bellowed so piteously, that he was 
induced to follow her, and when ho arrived there 
he observed her calf on its back, almost lifeless 
from its ineffectual struggles to recover a standing 
position. He relieved the poor animal just in time 
to save its life, on which the grateful mother 
jumped and fondled round him with all the play¬ 
ful and expressive affection of a dog, frequently 
licking his hand, and on all occasions since she 
has taken particular notice of the preserver of her 
offspring. Cheltenham Chronicle . 

—OG©— 

A POLITE DOG. 

A lady walkingover Lansdown Heath,near Bath, 
was overtaken by a large dog, (which had left two 
men who were travelling on the same road with a 
horse and cart,) and followed by the animal for 
some distance: the creature endeavoring to make 
her sensible of something by looking her in the 


face, and then pointing with hn nose, behind. Fail¬ 
ing in his purpose, he next placed himself so com¬ 
pletely in front of the object of his solicitude as to 
prevent her proceeding any further, still looking in 
her face.—The lady became raihdr alarmed : but 
judging from the manner of the dog, who did not 
appear vicious, that theie was something about her 
which engaged his attention, sfie examined her 
dress, and found her lace shawl was gone. The 
dog perceiving he was at length understood, im¬ 
mediately turned hack ; the lady followed him, and 
he conducted her to the spot where the shawl lay. 


MORALITY. 


From the Sabbath School Journal. 

PATIENCE. 

I have seen children who were obstinate and 
fretful, whenever they were denied any trifle, for 
which they might happen to wish. When they 
were sick, they would not reflect that it was the will 
of God, but made themselves and their friends un¬ 
happy, by their wicked impatience and angry be¬ 
haviour. But a little hoy, about the age of twelve, 
whom 1 had the privilege of visiting, a few evenings 
since, taught me a lesson which I hope I shall 
not soon forget. This little boy had been confined 
to the house, deprived of all his plays, for more than 
two years. Instead of fretting and being impatient 
as the little children I spoke of do, about trifles, 
he had always been patient and resigned. He had 
enjoyed much leisure, to think about the instruc¬ 
tions he had received at the Sabhath School,-and 
to read the good hooks which his kind teacher and 
others had lent him. I asked him, if he did not 
sometimes, when he looked out and saw little boys 
of his own age, enjoying themselves at their play, 
wish that he was well enough to join them ? " No," 
said he, " 1 feel very well contented to be here—I 
think if I had been permitted to go out like other 
hoys, I might have been a careless, wicked child. 
But now I have a great deal of leisure to read the 
good Book, and other interesting hooks, and be¬ 
sides I know it is the will of Grid, and what he 
does must be right." I then asked him if he should 
get well, and go about like other hoys, how he 
thought he should live—what he would like to do? 
He answered, if he should get well and grow up, 
he should like to be a minister—that he knew he 
had no learning, hut God would provide for him, if 
it were his will that he should be employed in his 
service, and that he could teach him by his Holy 
Spirit. I asked him again, if he would be willing 
to give up his hope in Christ, if he could get well 
by doing so, and have a great many enjoyments, 
and live a great while? "No," said he, after 
thinking a minute, " I never would give up my 
hope in Christ, while I have my senses. I should 
not wish for any blessing without I could thank 
God for it sincerely—and besides, what should I 
gain, for I must die, and then what good would all 
the pleasures of this world do me?" Here was a 
lesson from a child, which put me to the blush. 
Here was a lesson which should be engraved on 
the heart of every child who reads it. Are you 
I children, disposed to be angry and impatient, when 
some trifling thing vexes you—remember this little 
hoy—so patient—so amiable. Are you impatient, 
when sick and deprived of your usual pleasures, 
remember this little boy—suffering pain and dis¬ 
tress, for two long years, and yet willing to suffer 
all God’s will. Jesus Christ when on earth, en¬ 
dured many sorrows, and never was impatient— 
and he now smiles on those who posses his spirit. 

O, think of his love—think of Ml he endured for 
you, and pray to your heavenly Father to change , 
your hearts into his likeness, and then you will be 
kind, affectionate and happy in this world, and 
when death removes you hence, you will go to be 
forever with the Lord. A. G. 

Lying .—A habit of lying in small things leads 
on to a habit of lying in great; and then a man is 
wholly detestable.—Since custom is the powerful 
magistrate of man’s life, let man, by all means, en- 
' de&vor to obtain good customs. 
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YOUTH'S COMPANION. 


EELZaXOV. 


THE SICK BROTHER. 

1 was pleased with the manner and expression 
of a little girl, the other morning, as she said, 

44 William spoke to me to-day!” Her brother had 
been sick—dangerously sick. For many days he 
was deprived of his senses, and but little hope of 
his recovery was indulged.—But when signs of 
returning health were seen, how greatly rejoiced 
was his little sister! She expressed her joy in 
her countenance, as well as when she said— 
44 William spoke to me this morning!” I could 
not but notice this little incident, seeing so much 
anxiety for a brother manifested in a child so 
young. 

IVly dear children, you can think how this little 
girl felt, and know how you would feel if a broth¬ 
er, a sister, a parent, or a playmate, were danger¬ 
ously sick, without any hope of their ever getting 
better. And would you not be glad, if you should 
hear the voice once more, that had long been si¬ 
lent? Indeed you would.—Well, wliat 1 am go¬ 
ing to tell yon is, thntyou have many near and dear 
friends—friends whom you love as tenderly as 
this little girl loved her brother, who are in a 
worse situation than though they were dangerously 
sick. 44 How can this her” do you ask. They 
are enemies to God—are sinners; and if they die 
in their present condition will be sent away to ho 
punished with the wicked. For your Bible, which 
is the word of God, says—“the soul that sinnetli 
it shall die,” and, “the wrath of God abideth on 
them [the wicked] forever.” Now do you not^feel 
very anxious to have all vour friends healed ol the 
disease of sin, and saved from this death beyond 
the grave? Will you not make all the exertion 
in your power to bring them to the Lamb of God, 
who will take away all their sin? Can you not 
tell them plainly, and in love, that they are sin¬ 
ners ? How much better it would be if all your 
friends were on the bed of death, with a good 
hope in Christ, than to have them live in sin all 
their days, and in rebellion against their Maker, 
and every moment exposed to that death which 
will never end. Young friends, I will again ask, 
do you not feel for them ?—do you not wish to 
see them brought into the fold of Christ ? Then, 
kindly speak to them of a Saviour’s love, and if 
they forsake their sins, and become good children, 
it will make your hearts more glad than it did 
this little girl’s when she heard the kind voice of 
her sick brother .—Sabbath School Instructs. 


MZSOBLLANT. 


A YOUNG EXPOSITOR. 

A teacher one day, while speaking to the little 
children on the life of Moses, said, 44 And Moses 
went up into a high mountain, to the top of Pis- 
gah ; and when there, the Lord showed him the 
land of Canaan, which he had promised to give 
to Abraham and his seed. And while Moses was 
looking at the land he died.” 44 Please, Sir,” said 
a little bov, 44 did Moses go to heaven when he 
died ?” 44 1 must think,” said the teacher, 44 for I 
don’t remember its being said in the Bible, that* 
Moses went to heaven ; but I hope he did; for he 
loved God, he prayed to God, and he was a ser¬ 
vant of God ; but I don’t think it says in the Bi¬ 
ble that Moses went to heaven.” 44 O yes it does,” 
replied another little fellow. 44 1 don’t remember 
the passage,” answered the teacher, 44 so you must 
tell me where it is found.” 44 Why, don’t you re¬ 
member, sir,” said the little boy, that Jesus took 
Peter, and James, and John, up into a high moun¬ 
tain, and when they were there, his face did shine 
like the sun and his raiment was white as snow, 
and there apjieared unto him Moses and Eiias/rom. 
heaven ; and you know, Sir, that Moses could not 
come from heaven unless he had gone/o heaven.” 
Thus are our little ones led to think—to compare 
scripture with scripture—to feel—and, w hat is of 
greater importance, to obey the truth.— London 
Child's Companion . 

For the Youth y $ Companion. 

Wit “ Be hut wicked and the devil will help 
thee.”—This I believe to be a true proverb. Wit 
and wickedness go hand in hand. I know not that 
I ever saw a lawless, unprincipled person—one 
who had no regard for his Maker, the Bible, and 
the Sabbath, hut who was esteemed a great wit by 
bis cotemporaries in vice. Poor deluded mortals! 


they love to make mock at sacred things and are 
lifted up with pride i*nd arrogance by the laughter, 
frequently forced, of their unholy companions. But 
wit is far from talent, and deserves no merit;— all 
idiots cao divert sometimes, although to any thing 
solid, sensible, or attractive, they are strangers. 
And I would especially guard my young- friends 
from being enticed by the witty expressions of the 
fool in sin. I know you are frequently drawn into 
i their company by their enticing words and fair 
speeches—but I beseech you as you love happiness 
and virtue and hate sorrow and vice to abandon 
them. And be careful that you habituate not your¬ 
selves to the same vice. As it is natural to love 
sin and hate holiness—just so natural will it he for 
you to love to be witty rather than to speak good 
common sense; but depend upon it that none but 
the low and ill-bred will pride themselves in so 
doing. Although they may feign respectability, 
and possess all the politeness possible, depend upon 
it, this is but a garb with which they cover vice j 
and pollution. “ O do not that abominable thing 
which 1 hate,” saith the Lord. . D. C. C. 

- 

CItil(Iren's Love .— A very intelligent little girl, 
not four years old, heard her younger sister, who 
was almost an infant, reproved forgetting into mis¬ 
chief; she looked very serious about it, said 
with great feeling, “Oh, mother, don’t punish 
Elizabeth—she is so little ; she does not know any 
belter.” On another occasion, when her father 
was pretending to he very severe to her little sister, 
she looked on, thinking he was in earnest, until 
she could contain her feelings no longer, and burst 
into a flood of tears. How sweet it would be, if all 
children possessed the same spirit of love and gen¬ 
erosity, not only towards their brothers and sisters, 
but also toward their school-fellows and playmates. 

Heaven desirable. — A little girl, deaf and dumb, 
between 11 and 12 years of age, on receiving a de¬ 
scription of the blind asylum in London, wrote with 
eagerness, on her slate—“ I hope God will let them 
see in Heaven.” Another of the same age, lately, 
on being asked why she wished to go to Heaven 1 
immediately answered—“ Because in Heaven no 
cross—no cry—friends never die—see God al- 

Swearing on ship board prevented.— Once when 
I was returning from Ireland, said the venerable 
Rowland Hill, I found myself much annoyed by 
the reprobate conduct of the captain and mate, who 
were both sadly given to the scandalous habit of 
swearing. First the captain swore at the mate: 
then the mate swore at the captain ; then they both 
swore at the wind; when I called to them with a 
strong voice for fair play. “Stop! Stop!” said I, 
“ if you please, gentlemen, let us have fair play ; 
it’s my turn now.”* “ At what is it your turn, 
pray ?” enquired the captain. M At swearing,” I i 
replied. Well, they wailed and waited, till their 
patience was exhausted, and then wanted me to 
make haste and take my turn. I told them, how¬ 
ever, that I had a right to take my own time, and 
swear at my own convenience. To this the captain 
replied, with a laugh, 44 perhaps you don’t mean to 
take your turn V* “ Pardon me, captain, hut I do 
as soon as I can find out the good of doing so.” 
My friends, I did not hear another oath on the 
voyage. ■ 

Prudent silence. —When Melancthon met his lit¬ 
tle girl who had been sent on an errand for her 
mother, and had overstaid her time, he said to hei 4 , 
“ what will you say to your mother, child, when she 
chides you for so much delay?” “ I will say nu» 
thingf replied the child. The father took the 
hint from the meek answer of the child, to say 
nothing in reply to the calumnies of his enemies. 

— 

Pride.-— There is no vice more insupportable 
and more universally hated than pride. It is a 
kind of poison, which corrupts all the good quali¬ 
ties of a man, and whatever merit he may other¬ 
wise possess, this single fault Is sufficient to render 
him odious and contemptible—so that by pleasing 
himself too much, he displeases every one else, 


Pride is the first vice that takes possession of a 
man’s heart, becaese it derives its source from self 
love, and it is the last that remains, whatever efforts 
may be made to expel it. 

Religion. —Man, in whatever state he may be 
considered as well as in every period and vicissi¬ 
tude of life, experiences in religion an efficacious 
antidote against the ills which oppress him, a shield 
that blunts the darts of his enemies, and an asylum 
into which they never enter. In every event of 
fortune it excites in his soul a sublimity of ideas, 
by pointing out to him the just judge, who as an 
attentive spectator of conflicts, is about to reward 
him with his inestimable approbation. Religion 
also in her darkest tempest, appears to man as the 
iris of peace, dissipating the dark and angry storm, 
restores the wished for calm, and brings him to the 
port of safety. 

. 

Books in Heaven .—A good woman was talking 
to her grandchild who had been to a Sabbath 
School hut a short time, about heaven and the good 
people there, when the little girl seemed to be in a 
deep thought, and presently said—“Grandma, do 
they have books in heaven ?” This child had 
learned to read and love her little hooks, although 
hut four years of age. O, that every child might 
love her hooks as well. 


POETRY. 


For the Youth’e Companion. 

A HYMN. 

FOR SABBATH SCHOOL CHILDREN. 

To thee great God ue r;ii*e our song 
Of humble grateful praise, 

To thee our warmest thanks belong 
For grace which crowns our days. 

Thou hast not left our feet to roam 
In heathen darkness drear, 

With no blest light our path to illume . 

Nor hope our souls to cheer : 

Nor where instruction’s cheering voice 
Could never teach the way, 

That leads above to heavenly joys 
To realms of endless day. 

No heathen idols darkly frown 
To which we idly bow. 

We worship not the sun or moon 
Who can’t one grace bestow : 

Nor do we fall before the car 
Of Indian Juggernaut, 

For Thou into thy Gospel light 
Our youthful feet hast brought. 

To thee, ^reat God we raise our song 
Of gratitude and praise, 

To thee our warmest thanks belong 

For grace which crowns our day*. W. 


For the Youth’s Companion. 

14 And He took them up in his arm*, put At* hands upon 
them , and blessed them.” Marx x, 16. 

The child.that soon to leave hi* fattier’* house. 

Hi* home, tlie scene of all his youthful hojies. 

His pastimes and his joys, to enter on 
Life’s busy scenes and be an actor there, 

Will linger on the oft-cross’d threshold, ere 
He bids a long adieu Lo much-loved friends 
And happy home,—that on his head may fall 
A parent’* blessing, and will feel that he 
Can tread the dangerous pathway he must go, 

With firmer step,—resist with ladder front 
Th’ assaults of sin that would allure him from 
The path* of piety and peace. 

Oh ! then 

How great was theirs, who in their infancy 
Receiv’d h Saviour's blessing. One amid 
The varied scenes of active life, from hat in 
Omnipotent to save; from all the darts. 

The fiery dart* which Satan throws, to shield, 

And safely from temptation’s fierce assault 
To benr them conquerrtrs off; and more ! to bring 
Them where temptations ne’er the soul assault, 

Where hope is chang’d lo blest fruition, and 
Where peace forever reign*. 

Youthful reader, may 
His blessing be upon thee, and ever may 
TIi* encircling arms of his rich love be ’round 
Thee, moy’st thou share the grace which lie alone 
Bestow*. And may he guide thy wand’ring steps 
Amid life’s devious ways, and when thy soul 
Is bow’d beneath the weight of grief or care, 

And when the trial of thy faith shall come v . 

Or on thy virHie fierce assault he made. 

May this support thee, and even stronger than 

The memory of a father’s blessing, be 

Thy stay, and nerve thy soul in virtue's cause. W. 
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Vol. V. 


_ THB LIBR ARY, 

GEOGRAPHY OF BOSTON. 

A. Geography of Boston, County of Suffolk, nod the adjacent 
Towns. With historical notes. By C. II. Snow, M. D. 
Author of the History of Boston, with maps and plates. Fur 
the younger class of readers. Published by Carter and Hen- 
dee, Boston. 

This is a very interesting Bonk for Youth. It 
might be used with great advantage in all Common 
Schools—as we learn it is now used in some of the 
•Schools in Boston. This book contains a collec¬ 
tion of facts, many of which must he new to the , 
Citizens of Boston, and to the stranger it must be 1 
very interesting. Mr. Bowen has embellished it | 
*with many beautiful Engravings on wood—some of! 
which ho has kindly permitted us to use in the j 
Youth’s Companion, for the gratification of our j 
^readers. We shall first give views of more ancient ! 
•objects—afterwards we shall present such as exhib- j 
ft modern improvements, accompanied with de-1 
ecriptions extracted from the book. I 


f * . UliilTJ 
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! the remaining quarter was assessed on Boston. 
Since the new State House has been built, the 
property of the .whole building has been vested in 

« For thirty years it had been occupied for various 

purposes of trade and for public offices. In 1880„ 
it received repairs and alterations which are made 
1 to accommodate the Post Office, the Public Read- 
! ing Room or Merchant’s Hall, and the City Officers, 
j On the 17th of September it was dedicated by the 
! name of City Hall. It is in length, 112 feet, in 

spirit of liberty, Hancock was one among iht of » * 

most to take a., active part. He devoted his pro- 1 !° \ he fron,9on Washington and Slate at reel* 

pert, to the object, and when the British govern-1 * P° r ‘' c ": the repairs in 1830. 

ment hoped «o retain the dominion of the colonies T *"*? Mo "« " fMr „ W,,l,ara P ! dd * 5“ f ® un ‘ 1 - 

by moderation, pardon was offered to all except T h * T,°! lA'”; 

Samuel Adams, Elbridge Gerry, and John Ha ^. [ « nd P^na aurm.sed that he had been buried 

cock. Yet was he not daunted; but continued his T TV ! *»PP°-U.on was entirely with- 

exertion, in his country’s cause. In 1776. he was ! ? Ul fo,,nda, ' on -as at th.t very lime the first build- 
sent as representative to the Congress at Philadel- '" g Wa ? “ ndoubledl ^ T BP °‘‘ Ti 

phia, and signed the Declaration ^Independence, T r> l ' ad P rev ' ousl y been lhe common market 
as president of thai body. When the constitution P aCC * 

of Massachusetts was adopted, he was chosen the Faneuil Hall building was 

first governor, and continued in the favor of the C[ . first erected in 1742, bv 

people till his death; though he had sometime jr JPj * ^ Mr. Peter Faneuil, on the 

retired from public office when that event took Town’s land in Dock square, 

place. His name is held in grateful remembrance, and by him presented to the 

and is perpetuated in the names of many institu- town - The original inten¬ 
tions, and of the children of many of his coleinpo- tion was only to have bad a 

raries. It is worthy of remark, that each of the building of one story, for 

three proscribed patriots became in turn, governors j lbe accommodation of market stalls ; but Mr. Fan- 


ing was undoubtedly in progress. The spot, more¬ 
over, had previously been the common market 


I of the state. 


One of the oldest buildings in Boston stands in J 
Ann street, corner of North Market street. Here ! 
is a view of it. It was built in the year 1680, as ap- | 
pears by the figures in the plastered front, over the j 
tipper window. It was a noted store in former times, I 
and the water on its east side was so deep as to . 
allow vessels of considerable burthen to come close- j 
iy up to it. j 

Benjamin Franklin was born in 1706, in a house 
‘v- then opposite the door of 

Old South church in Milk j 
( He was bred a P r * nl ~ j 
( lUnr m * be °ffi ce of his broth- 

* gpL Cl er, at the head of Franklin | 
Y 1 1T ^"7 avenue, between Court and ! 
^Brattle streets; and by in- 

devotion to his ] 
- ^^business acquired a hand- j 
some fortune. He found time to pursue the study ' 
of natme and philosophy, to an extent rarely 
equalled by those who are entirely devoted to 9 uch 
subjects. Dr. Franklin spent the greater part of his 
life in Philadelphia, where he died in 1790. In liis 
will he remembered his obligations to the freo 
schools of Boston, where he received his only early 
education, and for which he expressed the greatest 
gratitude. He bequeathed n sum to the city for 
the encouragement of sc holars, to be distributed in 
medals to such as evinced superior merit. He also 
left a fund for the benefit of worthy young me¬ 
chanics. 

Near the State house, on the west, is yet stand¬ 
ing the mansion house of that distinguished friend 
of liberty, John Hancock. It is an ancient 
stone building, venerable for its years, but more so 
for having been the residence of a man whose J 
memory is so dear to the heart of every Bostonian, 
and every American. On the first risings of the 



euil generously superaded another story, wilhoffices 
and a suitable room for a town Hall. A town 
meeting was held in it on the 13th of September, 
1742, and suitable notice wastaken of Mr. Fanueil’s 
generosity, and a vote passed that the Hall should 
hear his name forever. Before the next meeting 
in March 1743, Mr. Faneuil died, and at that meet¬ 
ing an eulogy was pronounced upon his character. 

The original building measured on the ground, 
100 feet by 40. The hall would contain 1000 per¬ 
sons. A fire which occurred in January, 1761, 
destroyed the inside of the building. It was re¬ 
paired without much delay and was re-opened on 
the 14th of March 1763. A speech was pro¬ 
nounced on the occasion by James Otis, Jr. Esq. 
He dedicated it to the cause of freedom ; a cause 
in which he labored, suffered, and died ; a cause 

The Citv Hall, situated at the head „f State j ,0 1 wbich ,he hal1 1 188 been . sacred, y d « vo,ed i and ' in 
street. The present building was erected in 1714, j 'tl'M obtained the imperishable name of Me 

after the destruction of one which occupied the j of Ltberly. In 1806, it was enlarged to its 

same spot, in the great fire of 1711. This fire P resenl s >* e . b y ^ addition of a third story, and 
commenced in Williams’ conn, on the west side of at > ««*"»'"»> on the ground to the width of 80 feet. 
Washington street, midway between Court and ! After ,he completion or the New Market House, 
School streets. Its ravages destroyed all the houses > ! hc lower sU,r J was converted into shops; the upper 
on both sides ofCornhill (the name of Washington '* " l,ed °* an 8,mor 7 for ,he 8eTeral ,nde P« nden ‘ 
street at that time from the Dock square to School mi companies. The right tb dispose of this 
street.) Some of the houses whi- lt were built soon ha, ‘ ,a ^served, in the City charter, to the tohabi- 
after this event are yet standing; one bears the 
date of 1712. The size of the bricks and the style 

of building, in these houses and in the City Hall,_ NAHEATIVS> _^ 

are a guide to the age of buildings erected about ' 

the same period [The Allowing article it inserted at the request of one of our 

The first Town House, as the City Hall was for- j UYenile * ul « ribe "-] Jtt,niU ° aztUt - 

merly called, was built between the years 1657 and , . . , , , _ 

1659. It was a wooden building, sufficiently large ^ good old lady, in 1775 lived on thesea board, 
to accommodate the courts and town-meetings of about a day’s march from Boston, where the British 
those times. It appears to have been owned in wmy then was. By some unaccountable accident 
part by the town and partly by individuals. When a rumor waa 9 P r « d * 'l 1 the ,own and «> 0 imy. about 
it was rebuilt in 1713, the town bore one half of thcre * ,hat lh , e ^tgdm were on a full march for 


the expense and the province bore the other half. 
It was again dcstsoyed by fire in December 1747, 
so far that it became necessary to make the interior 


the place, and would probably arrive in three hours 
at fartherest. This was after the battle of Lexing¬ 
ton; and all, as might be well supposed, was in sad 


entirely anew. Then the province bore one half! confusion ; some were boiling with rage, and full of 
the expense, the county of Suffolk a quarter, and fi 8 ht » 80me w,lh fear and confu8Ion . 8ome hldin 5 
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their treasures* sod others flying for life. In this'people, where they are taught 1 as an infant school, 
wild moment, when most people in someway or and the kindness of the persons who kept the 
other, were frightened from their property, our school I thought must be very great, for it was in 
heroine, who had two sons one about 19 years of a poor little building and very crowded, and there 
age, and the other about 16, was seen by our in¬ 
formant, preparing them to discharge their duty. 

The eldest she was able to equip in line style, she 
took her husband's fowling piece, * made for duck 
or plover,' (the good man being absenron a coast- 
ing voyage to Virginia,) and with it the powder- 
horn and shot bag: but the lad thinking the duck 
and goose shot not quite the size to kill Regulars, 


was nothing pleasant about it, but the hope of lead¬ 
ing some immortal souls to Christ the Saviour. 
Our Lord himself had set ns an example of humili- 
! ty in all his life, and by his sufferings and death 
I has shown us what we ought cheerfully to suffer for 
the souls of others. 

I have nothing more to tell you about Cincinnati 
that you will not find in your geography and history. 


ington, and is remembered as such by some of 
the people here. It is now a great and flourish¬ 
ing city, full of beauty and comfort, and, as you 
see, also the seat of Christian churches and of ac¬ 
tive Sunday Schools. Your affectionate father. 


THE SABBATH SCHOOL. 


his mother took a chizel, cut up her pewter spoons,' It was formerly a military post called Fort Wash- 
aod hammered them into slugs, and put them into 
his bag, and he set off in great earnest, but thought 
he would call one moment and see the parson, who 
said, 1 well done my brave boy ; God preserve you 
and on he went in the way of his duty. 

The youngest was importunate for his equip¬ 
ments, but his mother could find nothing to arm 
him with but j an old rusty sword ; the boy seemed 
rather unwilling to risk himself with this alone, hut 
lingered in the street, in a state of hesitation, when 
his mother thus upbraided him : You John H ##### , 
what will your father say, if he hears that a child _ 

ef his is afraid to meet the British ? Go along : beg | how little attention I paid, during the week, to the 
or borrow a gun,.or you will find one, child ; some counsel and advice 1 received Irom him on the 
coward, I dare say, will be running away, then Sabbath. Since 1 have grown up, and am placed 
take his gun and march forward, and if you come > n the same station, which he occupied for so long 
back, and 1 hear you have not behaved like a man, a time, I can tell exactly how he felt in regard to 
I shall carry the blush of shame on my face to my j nie - When I talk with my dear scholars, solemnly 


From the Sabbath School Inatructer. 
MY TEACUER.-No. 7. 

It used to grieve my teacher a great deal, to see 


grave. 

They both joined the march : and met the ene¬ 
my. A violent conflict ensued, but the villagers, 
came ofT victorious, and our heroes returned to 
their homes amid shouts of applause, and to the 
joy of their fond mother. 


HISTORY. 


From the Youth*a Friend. 

LETTERS FROM THE VALLEY or THE MISSISSIPPI. 
No. IX. 


and affectionately, and they hear with indifference, 
and leave the school as careless as they entered, 
and behave no better than they did the previous 
! week—my heart is sail. I feel as though I could 
‘do anything for them, if it would but lead their 
I minds to think about their Saviour. And just so 
my teacher felt, when l slighted the truths of the 
gospel, which he so tenderly enforced. I cannot 
hut look back to my early days with feelings of deep 
I regret, to think I should be so unkind to my teach¬ 
er, and so stubborn as to refuse obedience to the 
just requirements of my Maker, w hen they were so 


My Dear Son, I began to tell you in my last plainly an( i faithfully set before my mind, by so in- 
ketter about the Sunday Schools in Cincinnati, and estimable a f r j e „,|. It seems sometimes, if I could 
I could not avoid saying something about their b(lt g0 back to my childhood days, that I would 
happy influence on the minds of the people in this 1 jjoubly repay my trar.her, for his labors of love to 
rising world. There are many families who come : b doing everything in my power to make him 

to the Western States with children who have never | happy B|ll lhi9 canMOt be . My cbi | dhood 8nd 

been to school, because they were too young when n)v youtb are forever gone. I shall never more sit 
they came from the place of their birth. When* un ’ dcr the failhfu | instruction of a Sabbath School 


teacher. And, little readers, the lime will come, 
when each one of you can say the same. You will 
not always have kind and affectionate teachers, who 


arrived at their place of abode, the parents find 
that schools are very scarce, and the expense of 
educating their children great, and few persons 

capable of teaching who do not find other and but-1 will meet you from Sabbath to Sabbath, to teach 
ter employment. There is no way then m wh.eh you (0 love and serve your God . W hen yon grow 
these children can be taught to read, except by that U p, and become men and women, how badly you 

will feel if you now do not listen to, and obey the 


kind and Christian plan called the Sunday School. 
Here pious ladies and gentlemen undertake to sup¬ 
ply the blessings of education, without which the 


counsels of your teachers. When you think how 
earnestly they entreated you Jo forsake your sins 


, , . , cninc3ii? nicy cimcaicu tuu tu luoanc yuur sins 

eh.'dren would grow up ignorant, and most proba- and embrace , he Sa viour. it will cause your hearts 
bly idle and wicked. You know very well, that a 1 10 ache You wiM fee , ag j have f e | t _ you wi || |,. 
man or woman who cannot read, has scarcely the. mem lhougbt | e89ne9(I> as [ lament mine. But 
possibility of holding a respectable place in society; j ( wou | d nol hav B e so diglre ssed on account of 
and it is this class of people who are eh.efly found si and th / re f ore earnestly entreat you to 

ra the jail, and workhouses, and condemned as;, ove and obcy your leacherg( an / depend u J pon it( 

crimina s. w a great roefey, *hen, to teach ig- j you w jj( f ee | bapp i e r in youth, and ifyou grow old, 

nnrant rhiliimn tn Km far nrm atn* r J * J 6 _ » 


noranl children to read, but far greater to teach 
them the way to heaven. This is the great object I 
of the Sunday School, or the Sabbath day would 1 
not be selected ; for the service and the love of God 
is that'which draws the Christian from his quiet 
Chamber to the school room. 

In Cincinnati there are a great many schools 
and one church, as I understand, has as many as 
eight hundred scholars, and expends four hundred 
dollars a year on the several schools it has in vari¬ 
ous parts of the city. This is an example worthy 
of being followed by all churches; and when they 
will show their love to Christ by such active labors, 
they will indeed be as lamps shining in a dark 
place, and as lights of the world. It is the glory 
of the Christian church, that it makes mankind j 


happier in age. 


BBLXOXOH. 


HOW THE WATER BECAME WINE. 

Every day of our Lord’s life was filled up with 
kind, useful and extraordinary actions. He went 
about doing good. There was one circumstance 
which took place the third day after he went into 
Galilee, which was very memorable and instructive. 
A marriage was celebrated at the town of Cana ; 
and Jesus, and Mary his mother, and his disciples 
were all invited on the occasion. His mother, 


expecting every thing that was wonderful, from 
what she had seen of his character, charged the 
happier and holier in this life, and prepares them j servanl 10 be sure and d ° whatever he directed 


for heaven, by making them like God. Amongl And we should all do so too; because he is in- 
other Sunday Schools I found one for colored finitely wise; He knows what is best for us ; and 


He has a sovereign right, in all oases, to exact 
obedience to his commands. 

It so happened, that a greater number of guests 
were present at the feast than were expected, and 
there was not a sufficiency of wine. This was in* 
timated to our Lord by his mother. In the farther 
part of the room in which the feast was kept, there 
were six water pots, which held about fourteen gal¬ 
lons. These were usually filled with water for the 
use of the guests to wash their hands and their feet. 
They were not, however, at piesent, full. Our 
Lord, therefore, said to the servants, “ Fill the 
water pots with water." And they did so to the 
very brim. Having changed it, by his almighty 
power, into wine, lie bade them pour out some, and 
present it to the governor of the feast. He, finding 
the wine to be of a much finer flavor than any they 
had drunk before, expressed his astonishment that 
this superior wine should have been kept back till 
the conclusion of the feast. Making inquiry, he 
found out that it was a miracle of the Saviour'*. 
And the faith of his disciples in him, as the true 
Messiah, was abundantly confirmed. We should 
be concerned, so far as we have it in our power, to 
relieve the wants of others. Christ might have 
said, when they wanted wine, “ Let the master of 
the feast provide it ; it is no concern of mjne 
but he did not do so. We should not care merely 
for our own welfare and comfort, but for the ad¬ 
vantage and happiness of those around us. 

The master of the feast invited our Lord and all 
his disciples to this marriage. This was very lib¬ 
eral of him ; but he lost nothing by it. The great 
God can very easily repay us for all the kindness 
we show to his servants. Thus, when the poor 
widow gave the prophet Elijah a part of the only 
handful of meal she had left for herself and her son, 
God blessed the remainder, and it multiplied 
miraculously till there was plenty in the land. 

Moses, the servant of God r opened his ministry 
by turning water into blood, for the punishment of 
a wicked people. Christ began his public work 
with blessings, and by turning water into wine. 
Truly the mission of the Saviour was immensely 
superior to that of Moses. The law, indeed, was 
given by the latter; “ hut grace and truth came 
by Jesus Christ." What substantial reason have 
we to confide in the Almighty Redeemer ! He 
who changed the water into wine, is indeed able to 
do exceeding abundantly for us, beyond all that we 
can ask or even think. N. Y. Evangelist . 


THE NURSERY. 


LITTLE SARAH AND THE TUMBLER. 

One morning as Sarah was sitting at work by 
her mother, she said, “ Mamma I wish you would 
tell me some pretty story, it is a long time since 
you told me a story." 

Mamma . Why you know, my dear, that you are 
old enough now to read for yourself, and you always 
have plenty of amusing books ; however, I was 
reading something this morning that I think will 
amuse you, so I will relate it to you. Do you re¬ 
member the name of Anna Maria Schurman ? 

Sarah. O yes, mamma, I have read about her 
in my Juvenile Plutarch. 

Mamma. And for what was she remarkable, 
Sarah? 

Sarah. O, she was very learned, mamma ! She 
understood Latin, and Greek, and Hebrew, and a 
great many other languages. AnJ she was very 
clever too, mamma ; she could paint, and erigrave A 
and write very beautifully, and was an excellent 
musician. 

Mamma. Very right, my dear, and it is about 
her painting I am going to tell you. She used to 
paint, not only on paper and canvas, but also on 
glass. Among other things she had painted a 
drinking glass very handsomely ; she had only 
worked at it when she felt best inclined, and was 
a long, long time in finishing it. When this glass 
was done, Miss Schurman was very choice of it* 
only using it when she had any particular company 
to whom she wished to show respect. 
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One day & lady, a friend whom she valued high¬ 
ly came to see her, and Miss Schurman resolved 
that she should drink out of her beautiful glass. 
Accordingly, she gave the tumbler to her maid, 
desiring her to wash it very carefully, that it might 
be ready. Most unfortunately, the poor servant 
broke the glass. She was dreadfully frightened, for 
she knew what a value her mistress set upon it, and 
she thought that she was ruined. Not daring to 
make her appearance she hid herself away in a 
corner, trembling with fear and anxiety. Mean¬ 
time Miss Schurman waited, expecting every min¬ 
ute that the servant would bring the glass ; but she 
waited in vain. At last she went out to see after it. 
She soon discovered the poor servant girl, who, as 
soon as she saw her mistress, began to cry, exclaim¬ 
ing, "Indeed, madam, 1 could not help it; upon 
my word, madam, I could not help it.” Miss 
Schurman directly understood what was the matter, 
and although she was very sorry at the loss of her 
glass, she never lost her temper or scolded the 
poor girl. She returned calmly to her company, 
told the lady what had happened, and added, " I 
hope I shall learn from this accident never to throw 
away so much timo again upon what can be so 
easily broken.” Do you think you could have 
borne such an accident so well, Sarah? 

Sarah. O no, mamma, 1 should have cried, and 
scolded, I know I should. It was so vexatious! 

Mamma. And would crying and scolding have 
done any good? Sarah. No, mamma. 

Mamma. No indeed, my little girl : but it would 
have done harm. It would have made the poor 
servant feel stilI worse, and would have rendered 
you uncomfortable. Remember this story, my 
Sarah, and endeavour to copy after Miss Schur- 
tnan’i example. Hardly a day passes, in which 
we do not meet with some little trials and misfor¬ 
tunes; but we should not allow such trifles to dis¬ 
tress and vex us. It is wicked so to do. And if 
it should please our heavenly Father to send us 
some heavy affliction, still we should try, as far as 
we are able, to receive it calmly, and whether in 
sorrow or in joy, to say always, " His will be done.” 

[S. S. Journal. 


NATURAL HISTORY. 


ORANG OUTANG. 

This wonderful animal, so nearly resembling the 
human species, was exhibited ih Boston a few weeks 
ago. We copy the following interesting description 
of it from the Boston Medical and Surgical Journal: 

Orang Outano. —This is the first of the species 
ever brought to this country, and although but 20 
months old, is over two feet in height, and is grow¬ 
ing rapidly. It is a female, walks readily on the 
hind feet, or rather on the hind legs, and lies down 
to rest with the air of a child of ten or twelve years. 
Her countenance is generally placid and almost 
thoughtful, but changes with, and becomes quite 
expressive of her feelings; her movements are much 
slower than those of the monkey ; her disposition 
is gentle, and she evinces strong attachment to 
those who have the care of her. Her diet is chiefly 
milk, rice, eggs and fruit, but she is particularly 
fond of dainties. When a cup of bread, milk and 
berries is given her, she will hold the cup in her 
left hand, and with the spoon in her right, pick out 
the berries one by one, and eat them with great 
gout. She is apparently fond of tjress ; puts on 
and takes off her hat and shawl quite a la mode , 
and when she lies down, will pull up the bed 
clothes over her shoulders, place the back of her 
hand upon the pillow, and then rest her head upon 
its palm. She has none of the grimaces of the 
common ape, and in her whole air and aspect bears 
an almost painful resemblance to the human species. 

The body ol this animal is of a brown color, and 
but partially covered with hair. The palms ofthe 
hands, the soles of the feet and the face, are almost 
destitute of it; but it is probable that as winter ap¬ 
proaches, this protection will be more abundant. 
There is no tail whatever, nor any mark of such an 
appendage ; the back bone terminates precisely as 
in the human species. The tburnb-like projection 


on the inside of the feet, which is peculiar to the 
orang-outang, is very perfect, and fixes the charac¬ 
ter of this animal. 

It will be recollected that there are two princi¬ 
pal varieties of the orang-outang; the first and 
largest called pongo, attains the height of six feet 
and is very powerful; the second, which has been 
called jocko, is Jess powerful, and attains but about 
half that size. Of this latter variety, was that 
exhibited in this city. There have been several 
carried to England and France, and described by 
naturalists of those countries. These descriptions 
all correspond accurately with each other, and ap¬ 
ply with equal truth to the animal exhibited here. 
Those carried to England and France have gene¬ 
rally died at the beginning of winter. In our 
country, there is such a variety of climate, that by 
judicious management the animal may be easily 
kept alive at all seasons, and will not only instruct 
the naturalist and gratify the curiosity of multi¬ 
tudes in every State in the Union, but bring a very 
rich harvest to its owner. The expense of keeping 
is small, and that of attending and transporting her 
will also be trifling. 

It is said of a French Priest, that he succeeded 
in raising an animal of this species, which became 
so much attached to him that it would follow him 
wherever he went, unless confined in its apartment. 
On one occasion, the animal escaped unseen, 
and followed its beloved guardian to the church. 
When there, we are told that " he mounted the 
sounding board over the pulpit, and lay perfectly 
motionless till the sermon commenced. He then 
crept to the edge of the board, and overlooking the 
preacher, imitated all his gestures in so grotesque a 
manner, that the congregation was unavoidably 
caused to laugh. The Priest, surprised and con¬ 
founded at this ill-timed levity, reproved his audi¬ 
ence for their inattention. The reproof failed in 
its effect; ,the congregation still laughed, and the 
preacher, in the warmth of his zeal, redoubled his 
vociferations and his action ; these the ape so ex¬ 
actly imitated, that the congregation could no 
longer restrain themselves but burst into a loud 
and continued laughter. A friend of the preacher 
at length stepped up to him, and pointed out the 
cause of this improper conduct; and such was the 
arch demeanor of the animal, that it was with the 
utmost difficulty he could command his counte¬ 
nance and keep himself apparently serious, while 
he ordered the servant of the church to take the 
ape away.” 


BBNBVOLHNOB. 


A SABBATH SCHOLAR’S SELF DENIAL. 

A clergyman from one of our western Stales, a 
few weeks since, visited the town of H** # , New 
Hampshire. On the Sabbath he represented to 
the congregation the wants of a feeble church in 
the place where he resided, who were then strug¬ 
gling to build a house of worship. A son of the 
clergyman of H* # *, a lad of twelve, and a Sabbath 
School scholar listened to the account with deep 
interest. After meeting, he applied to his father 
for a few cents, which he wished to contribute to 
aid the feeble church. But the father, to his re¬ 
gret, was compelled to deny him, as he had just 
emptied his own purse for some benevolent object. 
The next day was the 4th of July. There was to 
be a splendid celebration near by, and the boy had 
received promise of this as a holiday. In the eve¬ 
ning his father sent him a short distance on an er¬ 
rand. On* his way he met with a farmer, to whom 
he offered his services on the 4th of July, for a 
moderate compensation. The farmer, being in 
pressure of business hired him; and the boy la¬ 
bored faithfully all day, sacrificing the pleasures of 
his anticipated festivity for twenty-jive cents , which 
he joyfully contributed to aid the above mentioned 
church ! Now let all Sabbath scholars cultivate 
the dispositions of this little boy, and very few would 
be unable to raise one cent a month for the treasury 
of the Lord. 

From this incident I might also speak of the 
happy influence of benevolent effort in Sabbath 


Schools, in encouraging in children habits of in¬ 
dustry, and in cherishing in them philanthropic 
dispositions. What Christian parent would not 
prefer that his child should labor with his hands, 
as did this little boy, on the 4th of July, rather than 
mingle in the scenes of levity and riot, so common 
at celebrations ; and that he should contribute the* 
avails of his labor to some benevolent object, rather 
than expend them for childish toys to foster pride,, 
or gratify a luxurious appetite ! 

[iV. Y. Observer . 


MORALITY. 


THE CHOICE OF COMPANIONS. 

A friend has kindly suggested to us the high 
importance of this subject in the education of child¬ 
ren, especially their religious education. " The 
character of youth,* he says, " is very much form¬ 
ed, or at least materially modified, by the opinions 
and practices of those whom they select as familiar 
companions. Nothing, therefore, is more impor¬ 
tant, in order to training them up in the way they 
should go, than that they receive wholesome advice 
on this subject.” Our friend then proposes the 
following extract, the appiopriateness of which is 
very obvious: 

" I. Be not over anxious about society. Do not 
lake up the opinion that all happiness centres in a 
friend. Many of you are blest with a happy home, 
and an agreeable circle around your own fire-side. # 
Here seek your companions in your parents, your 
brothers and sisters. 

"2. Determine to have no companions rather 
than an improper one. The one case is but a pri¬ 
vation of what is pleasant, the other is the posses¬ 
sion of a positive evil. 

" 3. Maintain a dignified but not proud reserve. 
Do not be too frank and ingenuous. Be cautious 
of too hastily attaching yourselves as friends to 
others, or them to you. Be polite and kind to all, 
but communicative and familiar with few. Keep 
your hearts in reserve, till your judgment has 
most carefully examined the character of those who 
wish to be admitted to the circle of your acquaint¬ 
ance. Neither run nor jump into friendships, but 
walk towards them slowly and cautiously. 

"4. Always consult your parents about your 
companions, and be guided by their opinions. 
They have your interests at heart, and see further 
than you can. 

" 5. Cultivate a taste for reading and mental im¬ 
provement. This will render you independent of 
living society. Books will always furnish you witb 
intelligent, useful and elegant friends. No one 
can be dull who has access to the works of illustri¬ 
ous authors, and has a taste for reading. And after 
all, there are comparatively few whose society will 
so richly reward us as this silent converse with the 
mighty dead. 

" 6. Choose none for your intimate companions 
but those who are decidedly pious, or persons of 
high moral worth. A scrupulous regard to all the 
duties of morality ; a high reverence for the Scrip¬ 
tures ; a belief in their essential doctrines; a con¬ 
stant attendance on the means of grace, are the 
lowest qualifications which you should require in 
the character of an intimate friend.” 

* Let me here address a word to parents. As yon would not 
drive your children to seek improper companions abroad, seek 
to make them contented and happy at home. Render their owo 
houses pleasant to them, and they will rarely feel a desire to seek 
happiness in the houses of others, fie you their companions and 
friends, and they will not l>e anxions to seek foreign ones. An 
far as circumstances will admit. He much at home yourselves, and 
that will keep your children there. Spend what evenings you 
can in the bosom of your family. Point out to your children wlmi 
books to peruse. Read with them and to them. Converse witb 
them in a free and engaging manner. Do not be household 
tyrants ; driving your children from your presence by severity* 
petulance, and ill humour : bat conduct yourselves with that nf- 
feci ion and affability which shall render your return welcome to 
your familv, and draw your children in a little crowd of smiling 
i'acea round you the moment you enter the room. 

[Sunday School Journal . 

MAXIM. 

A woman of true sense will always be ambitious* 
not of gaining admiration, but of deserving it. 
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POBTE7. 


——■—— ——!'i --! * game benevolent purpose as that for which I am of brandy or gin might relieve me as I stopped it all 

HIIOSLLAN7. now about to appeal to you. Amongst the hearers at once.” “ Indeed, Sir/* said the uncomplying 

—— ■- ■ — came ihree evil disposed young men, with the in- physician, “ I cannot give you this advice, for hav- 

A VALUABLE DOG* tention not only of scoffing at the minister of God, ing made so many drunkards in the former part of 

In the summer of the year 1810, as a lady was but with their pockets filled with stones for the my practice, I have determined never to advise 

walking with her child upon the banks of the Canal purpose of assaulting him. After the minister had ardent spirits as a medicine so long as I live. 

of Si. Catharine at Petersburgh, the child suddenly spoken a few sentences, oneof the three said ‘- Journal of Commerce . 

slipped from her hand, and fell into the canal. The him, let us be at him now ;* but the second replied -- 7 - 

mother in despair was going to plunge after her 4 no, stop till we hear what he makes of this point.’ POBTH7. 

child, when a young man prevented her, and pro- The minister went on for some time, when the - ■ 1 • - * ~ ~ • ~ 

mised her instant assistance. He took a fine large second said, ‘ We’ve heard now—throw V but the ^ TUE ORPHAN BOY. 

Spaniel that followed him, and threw him into the third interfered saying, ‘He’s not so foolish as I A wiihiuJ" ™ P ea*nhto cheer my heart j 

water, called out as long as he could, bring him , expected, let us hear hirn out.* The preacher con- No futher’s love, nomudier’s joy, * 

bring him ; the sagacious dog, instantly dived ; and eluded his discourse without being interrupted, and Nor km nor kind 10 take my part ; 

when he came up again, was seen holding the child then went home amidst the blessings of his hearers, bread ofcharity . ground * 

by the shirt collar ; he quickly swam to the shore, and with the approbation of God in his heart. Now And™hen* lie kiss of love ™es round, 

and laid his precious burthen gently down at the mark me, my brethren—of these three young men, There i* no kiss,-ulus ! for me. 

feet of the mother. She in an ecstacy of joy, took one of them was executed a few months ago at Yet once I had a father dear, 

the child in her arms, and divided her caresses Newgate for forgery—the second at this moment WbhTeadv hand to^wipethe^ear, 

between him and the dog. The father of the child lies under sentence of death in the goal of this city If chanc’d the transient tear to* rise, 

appeared : “ I return you, sir,” said he to the young for murder — the other,” continued the minister But cause of tears was rarely found, 

man, “ a thousand thanks;” said the young man, with great emotion—“the third, through the infi- m , y h L-' rt Ti" 

“ they are more justly due to the kind Providence nite goodness of God, ts even now about to address How 8 weeta kj gt there was for me. 

of the Almighty which brought me hither.” “ Ac- you—listen to him.* Journal of Commerce. But ah ! there came a war, they say; 

cept,” said the father, “a thousand rubles, as a —&&&-- What is a war 1—1 cannot tell, 

reward for your humane exertions.” “Excuse,” i WILL PRAY FOR YOU, FATHER. ^And'hudV^ 

said the young man, “ my declining your generous A little girl whose father was living without God IndeLi i twa* ™prt-u'v sound** 


reward for your humane exertions.” “ Excuse,” 
said the young man, “ my declining your generous 


offer : you are in fact much more indebted to the in the world, came to him one day and said, “ Fa- 
exertions of my dog than to me.” “ Well, then,” ther, I wish the Lord’s prayer was altered.” “ Why 
said the gentleman, “ I will give you a thousand do you wish the Lord’s prayer altered ? Is it not 
rubles for your dog.” “ A quarter of an hour ago,” good enough for you ?” “ Yes,” she replied, “ it 

replied the young man, “ I did not think him worth is a very good prayer; but it says nothing about 
a thousand rubles; but as he has saved the life of a you.” “ But why do you want it to say any thing 
human being, I would not lake a thousand for him.” about me?” “ Because I want to pray for you, 
The young man then lushed into the crowd of father; and I will pray for you here.” “ But you 
spectators, and the enraptured father and mother, shan’t pray for me here.” “ Then I will go up 
could not by any inquiry find otU who he was. The stairs and pray for you.” “ But you shan’t pray for 
Emperor A lexander was informed of the affair, and me up stairs.” “ Then I will go out doors and pray 


was desirous to discover the young man ; but the for you.” “ But you shan’t pray for me out doors.” 
search he ordered to be made, although diligently “ O, father, you can’t prevent my doing that.” 
pursued, was fruitless. In a few minutes she stole away, and retired be- 

—hind a stone wall. Her father watched her, and 
THE COAT OF MAIL. thinking to frighten her crept silently along to the 

Just before Napoleon set out for Belgium, he sent place where she was. W hen he got there, he heard 
to the cleverest artisan of his class in Paris, and her with a burdened heart, offering this petition : 
demanded of hi in whether he would engage to —“ Loitl Jesus, have mercy on my poor father.” 
make a coat of mail, to he worn under the ordinary The effect was powerful on his feelings. He jumped 
dress, which should be absolutely bullet proof—and over the wall, and catching up his little daughter 
that, if so, he might name his own price for such a in his arms, he cried out," Lord Jesus, have mercy 
work. The man engaged to make the desired ob- on me.” S. S. Herald. 

jecl, if allowed proper time, and he named 18,000 — 

francs as the price of it. The bargain wasconclu- WANT OF PUNCTUALITY, 

ded and in a due time the work was produced, and In many cases, amounts to robbery. A short 
its maker honored with a second audience of the time since in a village in the neighborhood of Lon- 
Emperor.—“Now,” said his Imperial Majesty, don, a committee of eight ladies, who managed the 
“ put it on.” The man did so. “ As I am to concerns of an institution which had been formed 
stake my life on its efficacy, you will, I suppose, for the relief of the neighboring poor, agreed to 
have no objections to do the same.” And he took meet on a certain day at 12 o’clock precisely, 
a brace of pistols, and prepared to discharge oneof Seven of them attended punctually at the appoint- 
them at the breast of the astonished artist. There ed hour; the eighth did not arrive till a quarter of 
was no retreating, however, and half dead with fear, an hour after. She came in according to the usual 
he stood the fire, and, to the infinite credit of his mode, with “ I’m very sorry to he behind in the 
work, with perfect impunity. But the Emperor time appointed, but really the time slipped away 
was not content with one trial—he fired the second without my being sensible of it; I hope your good- 
pistol at the back of the trembling artist, and after- ness will excuse it.” One of the ladies who was a 
wards discharged a fowling piece at another part Quaker, replied, “ Truly friend, it doth not appear 
of him with similar effect. “ Well,” said the Em- clear to me that we ought to accept thy apology, 
peror, “ you have produced a capital work, un- Had thyself only lost a quarter of an hour, it would 
doubteJly—what is to be the price of it?” Eigh- have been meiely thy concern, but in this case the 
teen thousand francs were named as the agreed quarter most be multiplied by eight, as we each 
mim.—“ There is an order for them,” said the lost a quarter, so that there have been two hours 
Emperor, “ and here is another for an equal sum, of useful time sacrificed by thy want of punctuality.” 
for the fright that I have given you.” -eo^- 

BRANDY. 

SINGULAR INCIDENT. 44 Doctor,” said a gentleman to his family phy- 

Several years ago there was a charity sermon sician, “I have been in the habit of taking brandy 
given out to be preached on Sabbath evening in a at my dinner for a number years ; but I lately for 
dissenting chapel at a sea-port town of the West of the sake of my neighbors, and by way of example, 
England.—When the preacher ascended the pulpit have quit it altogether, suddenly, and I am afraid it 
he thus addressed his hearers:—“My brethren, will injure my health. What do you think of it ?” 
before proceeding to the duties of this evening, al- 44 Sir,” said the doctor, “ I never saw you look bet- 
low me to relate a short anecdote. Many years ter than you do now.” “ I am not sick exactly; but 
have now elapsed since I was last within the \ynlls I feel an uneasiness in my stomach, something like 
of this house. Upon that evening the pastor of the 1 the dispepsia.” “ Then would I advise you to take 
congregation (of which many now present must I emetic,” said the physician. “O 1 Sir, 1 am not sick 
have formed a part,) addressed his bearers for the ‘ enough for that, but I was thinking a tea-spoonful 


THE COAT OF MAIL. 


TUE ORPHAN BOY. 

Ala* ! I am an orphan boy. 

With naught on earth to cheer my heart} 

No futher’s lore, no mother’s joy. 

Nor kin nor kind to take my part; 

My lodging is the cold, cold ground, 

1 eat the bread of charity ; 

And when the kiss of love goes round. 

There is no kiss, •alas ! for me. 

Yet once I had a father dear, 

A mother too I us’d to prize ; 

With ready hand to wipe the tear, 

If chanc’d the transient tear to rise. 

But cause of tears was rarely found. 

For all my heart was youthful glee, 

And when the kiss of love went round. 

How sweet a kiss there was for me. 

But ah ! there came a war, they say; 

What is a war 1—1 cannot tell, 

But drums and fifes did sweetly play. 

And loudly rang our village bell. 

Indeed it was a pretty sound 

I thought,—nor could 1 thence forsee 
That when the kiss of love went round 
There soon should be no kiss for me. 

A scarlet coat my father took. 

And sword as bright as bright could be. 

And feathers that so gaily look. 

All in a shining cap had he. 

Then how my little heart did bound, 

Alas! I thought it fine to see,— 

Nor dreamt that when the kiss went round 
There soon should be no kiss for me. 

At length the liell again did ring,— 

There was a victory, they said ; 

Tw«s what my father said he’d bring. 

But ah ! it brought inv father dead. 

My mother shriek'd ; her heart woe woe. 

She clasped me to her trembling knee :— 

O God! that you may never know 
How wild a kiss she gave to me ! 

But once again,—But once again. 

These lips a mother’s kisses felt; 

That once again,—that once attain, 

The tale a heart of stone would melt. 

*Twas when upon a death-bed laid, 

(And I was call’d that sight to see,) 

44 My child, my child !” she feebly said. 

And gave a purling kiss to me. 

So now I am an Orphan Boy, 

With naught below iny heart to cbeer; 

No mother’s love, no father’s joy. 

Nor kin nor kind to wipe the tear. 

My lodging is the cold, cold ground, 

1 eat ihe bread of charity ; 

And when the kiss of love goes round, 

There is no kiss, alas ! lor me. [5. S. Journal. 


PRAYER. 

Go, when the morning sliiueili, 

Go, when the moon is bright, 

Go, when the eve declined!, ' 

Go, in the luish of night; 

Go with pure mind and feeling, 

Fling earthly thought nwuy, . 

And, in tliy chamber kneeling. 

Do thou in secret pray. 

Remember all who love thee. 

All who are loved by thee ; 

Pray, for those who hale thee, 

If any such there be. 

Then for thyself in meekness, 

A blessing humbly claim. 

And link with each petition 
Thy great Redeemer’s name. 

Or if *tis e’re denied dice 
In solitude to pray. 

Should holy thoughts come o’er thee, 

When friends are round thy way; 

Even then the silent breathing 
Of thy spirit raised above. 

Will reach bis throne of glory. 

Who is Mercy, Truth anti Love. 

Oh ! not a joy or blessing 
With this can we compare. 

The power diat he hath given us 
To pour our souls in prayer ! 

When e’er thou pinest in sadness. 

Before his footstool fall. 

And remember in thy gladness. 

His grace who gave thee all. 

[Edinburgh Lit. Journal # 
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GEOGRAPHY OF BOSTON.— Extracts Continued. 



Theatre. TREMONTSTREET. Hotel; . / /. . 1 

Tremont Hotel , stands at the corner of Tremont street. Thi^is a spacious' 
hotel designed for the accommodation of strangers visiting the city. It is pro¬ 
bably as splendid an establishment as any of its kind in the United Slates; and 
can hardly be surpassed in any other country. The corner stone of this house 
was laid July 4th, 1828, with great ceremony: it was opened for the reception 
of company in 1829. The steeple rising over the trees is Park street Church. ! 

Opposite to the Tremont Hotel is 'Tremont Theatre , which is also a very ! 
•plendid building; having as well as Tremont house, a granite front. This 
theatre was erected in 1827, and is now the only regular theatrical establish¬ 
ment in the city. The standard of education has been so rnpch elevated and 
the taste of the community has undergone so essentia! a change within a few 
years, that it is found difficult to present entertainments sufficiently attractive to 
ensure so large and respectable audiences as formerly. Philosophical lectures 
and exhibitions have in some degree formed the substitute. 



Faneuil Hall Market and the two streets of North Market and South Market 
streets constitute the greatest improvement ever undertaken by the city. It 
originated in 1823, during the administration of Hon. Josiah Quincy, as Mayor 
of tiie city. The Market House was opened on the 26th of August, 1826; and 
on the 20th of November following, the building committee reported that their 
work was finished, and that every just debt and demand on account of this 
great undertaking was settled. The building itself cost about $150,000. 

The height and form of the stores on North and South Market streets were 
regulated by the conditions of sale. The north block is 520 feet in length; 
the south is 550. Each store is four stories high with a slated roof. The 
height from the side walk to the coving is about 32 feet. The front of the 
mores is of hammered granite ; the rear and partition walls of brick, with 
uniform windows ; those in the second story are arched. The ground lots for 
these stores were sold at auction for the aggregate sum of $707,293, 57 cents. 
The width of North Market street is G5 feet, that of South Market street 102. 

The length of the Market house is 535 feet 9 inches; width irifehe centre 
55 feet; in the wings 50. The height from the side walk to the top of the 
cornice is 31 feet. 

The lower story is occupied as a provision and vegetable market, and con¬ 
tains 128 Stalls. Over the market, are three large halls communicating with 
each other, if occasion requires. At each end of the building is a portico, con¬ 
sisting of four huge granite pillars. Each pillar measures 20 feet 3 inches in 
beight, and is 3 1-2 feet round at the base and 2 feet 10 inches at the top. 


Probably a more elegant and commodious edifice for the purpose cannot be 
found in the wflrld. It is a monument of the public spirit of the citizens of 
Boston, and it should ever be borne in remembrance, that it was projected and 
executed when the population of the city was only 1 estimated at 50,000 souls ;’ 
thus reads the corner stone. 



VIEWS OF THE EAST END AND SOUTH FRONT OF FANEUIL HALL MARKET. 



_ NARRATIVB. ____ 

STRIKING PROVIDENCE. 

The Rev. Mr. Thompson, of St. Gennys, Cornwall, England, was well known, 
not only to the parishioners among whom he lived, but to the neighborhood at 
large, for the great liberality of his character. He was literally what Paul de¬ 
scribes, “ as poor, yet making many rich ; as having nothing, and yet pos^ 
sessing all things.' 1 

It was the uniform custom of this truly apostolic pastor, every year, at the 
close of the harvest, to distribute the surplus of his glebe among the poor of his 
parish ; after housing first the necessary supply for his own little household, 
which consisted of but himself, a man servant, and an old domestic housekeeper. 

It so happened, however, that one year a peculiar circumstance occurred, 
which compelled him to depart from his usual plan.—He had engaged in the 
openness and generosity of his heart, to subscribe <£20 towards the expense of 
building a chapel iu a distant town, where the parishioners were too numerous 
to be well accommodated in their own parish church. Having always the love 
of God, and the salvation of souls in view, he did not regret his promise; but, 
unable to raise the money, by any other means than by breaking in upon the 
little board of his parishioners, he had no expedient but that of selling what 
before he had always given away, and converting the corn into money, to fulfil 
his engagement for the chapel. Instead, therefore, of calling his poor parish¬ 
ioners together as usual, to take from the fields their harvest, he was obliged to 
invite some of the richer ones of the village to buy as much corn as would sup¬ 
ply the ^£20 which he had promised towards the erection of the chapel. The 
expedient was painful to a man of Mr v Thompson’s feelings: but the obliga¬ 
tions seemed unavoidable. 

Having, by selling his corn, obtained the money, Mr. Thompson left his home, 
with an intention to be himself the bearer of the benefaction. In his journey 
which was about twenty miles, he overtook on the road a young lady mounted 
on a single horse like himself; and being a man of very cheerful and commu¬ 
nicative manners, he accosted her with a degree of frankness which his age and 
profession might seem to authorize.—“ Weil overtaken,” said he, “ fair lady, 
will you accept q£qn old man over the down for your companion ?; I am too 
old indeed to prorif^e you much protection ; but l trust God will protect us 
both.” There wa^ certain something in the manner with which Mr. T. said 
this, that was very attractive, so that the young lady, feelings strong preposses¬ 
sion in his favor, immediately thanked him, and accepted his company. She 
expressed much pleasure in his society, and as it appeared they were both going 
to the same town, they trotted op together. In the course of their conversation, 
which was about the best things, he told her his name, and what a happy village 
of poor people hi^was, and how dear lh© parishioners were to him. But he 
avoided saying aup thing which might lead her to imagine that their happiness 
resulted from his/bounty, or that his conduct differed from that of his neighbors.. 
When they arrived at the town and were about to part, Mr* Thompson, ac¬ 
quainted his fe!(ow traveller with the name of the friend to whose house he was 
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going, expressing at the safiie tithe, his wish that j saw jtist before him with delight a stately, snow- 
he might see the young lacty again.” ! white dwelling, succeeded by several others of an 

The'yourug l&dy Vas fco much pleased with "her ■ inferior bat cheerful aspect. The neighborhood 
•companion on the road, that the same evening, in contained no vicious characters, no idlers. . But 
the conversation with her friends to whose house * the pride of it was the family in the white dwelling, 
she was Come upon a visit, she could not help re- being numerous above the rest, and distinguished 
Jating the circumstances respecting the very agreea- j for the superior taste and beamy of several brothers 
ble old clergyman 6he had met on the road, of the; and sisters whom a second marriage had gathered 
name of Thompson, and with how many pleasant into one domestic circle. Of the five sisters it 
subjects he had entertained her. “ Thompson !”! might have been difficult to decide which was 
cried the lady of the house, “ 1 wonder whether he j the most amiable; but one was pronounced taircr 
is a relation to the captain Thompson we have been \ than the rest. 1 have still a vivid recollection of her 
so many years inquiring for in vain. I have thirty ' thoughtless gayety. Her vivid eye ami smiling 
pounds tied up in a bag by my late husband, due countenance were nodeceitful indications of a heart 
to the captain, who ordered it to be left until called almost solely bent upon enjoying life as it goes.—■ 
for. I suppose the captain is long since dead, and Never do 1 recollect to have heard from her lips a 
his executor, whoever he be, knows nothing of it. 5 solitary expression that disclosed a serious stale of 
“ Who can tell,” answered the young lady 11 wheth- mind. The confession must, however, he made 
cr this Mr. Thompson, may not he the very man? that there was little in my conversation or deport- 


child to the grate. O, said she, Could I but hope 
that my dear child has gone to heaven. But there 
was heard no voice from the lifeless clay ; no pro-* 
mise of God, to quiet her apprehensions. 

Reader, be thou also ready, for in such an hour 
as thou thinkest not, the Son of Man comeih. 


THE SABBATH SCHOOL. 


Suppose we send and call him hither ?” The lady^ 
of the house consenting so to do, despatched a ser¬ 
vant requesting the favor of his company, with 
which the good old man immediately complied. 


ment by which such expressions should have been 
elicted. 

The hours passed rapidly away in this lively cir¬ 
cle, while as yet Divine Providence had not passed 


In the course of conversation, the old lady of the over it the hand of bereavement. None thought of 
house said, she understood his name was Thomp- j impending chastisement. At least none thought less 
son; and desired to ask him if he knew of a captain j of it than the fairest of the sisters. The season 


Thompson who was in the East-India service? 
“ Yes,” said the gentleman, “ for he was my 
brother. 0 And he began to relate circumstances 
of him as rendered the matter unquestionable. The 
lady was rejoiced at the discovery ; “Tor,” said she, 


had arrived for the great ball which the youth were 
accustomed to get once or twice in the year in de¬ 
spite of the counsel of their Christian friends. It 
was a time which elicted the anxieties of many a 
parent, and yet no substitute had been devised for 


“ my late husband bought a small garden from the i an amusement which added little to the improve- 
captain, who hastening to sea before he had received | ment of the young, while it involved them in the 
the money agreed for the purchase, thirty pounds ; guilt of setting at nought the prudent advice and in 


were left in his hands, which were put in a bag, 
waiting the captain’s return. But this never took 
place. And at my husband's death, he left a strict 
charge to keep the money ready for him whenever 
he should call. 0 

Mr. Thompson looked amazed at this discovery, 
his brother having been dead several years, and 


some instances the authority of their natural guar¬ 
dians. The ball was resolved upon, and became, 
as usual, the topic of conversation. Even the place, 
the day, and tire hour were understood to be fixed, 
though as yet, to keep back the urgent counsels of 
the old folks, no public announcement was made. 
The minds of the pleasure-seeking youth were quite 


himself the only surviving relation and the execu-l absorbed with the prospect of a splendid scene.— 
tor, and residuary legatee to his effects. j The whisper respecting managers, partners, &c. 

The first impression brought upon his mfnd, so! invaded the sacredness of the Sabbath, and was 
soon as the lady of the house put the bag with the indulged even in the sanctuary. None were more 
thirty pounds into his hand, was striking. He ! interested in these arrangements than the circle I 
could not refrain before them all, from breaking ’ have described. Among them the beautiful sister 
forth into expressions of devout gratitude to God ; j was most unreserved in the expression of her ap- 
and falling upon his knees, with his eyes lifted up,! probation. “ We shall have the ball,” she said to 
he exclaimed, “ Blessed be God l how gracious, some of her companions who during the interval of 
how wonderful, thus to provide for my poor people j worship occupied the same pew with her, “ and all 
at home ! The money will be their’s again. He j of us are to have invitations.” Is it rash or fanati- 
hastened home to his friend, to inform him of what! cal pronounce that an arrangement so got up in 
had happened; and so very full was his soul with j opposition to the wishes of pious parents, and 
joy upon this occasion, that as he entered his house, i perfected if not begun on the holy Sabbath, must 
he cried out, “Praise God forever? Tell it in j hare been displeasing to God ? I had, as I well 
Gath ; publish it in Askelon. Our God is a faith-' recollect, feelings of disapprobation of the course 
ful God.” His host was astonished and for a'pursued. My mind, even then, was shocked at 
moment thought him deranged* But when Mr. j the profaneness of agitating such a subject in the 


For ilifc Youth 1 * Companion. 

ADDRESS TO A SCHOLAR, 

ON HIS LEAVING THE SUNDAY SCHOOL. 

You are now, my dear boy, about to leave this 
school, of which you have lor some time been a 
member. You are to remove to a distance, where 
we shall but seldom see you,—perhaps some of us 
never will again. Since you have been a member 
of this class, you have committed much of the Holy 
Bible to your'memory, and your teacher has endeav¬ 
ored to impress its truths on your heart. As you 
go from hence, may you not forget them ; often 
think of the lessons you have learned, and of the 
instructions which have been given you; And if 
you should bo placed where there is no Sabbath - 
School for you to go to,,often take your Bible when- 
you are alone and read over the lessons you have 
here learned, that you may not forget them, and 
that the explanations of them which you have here 
heard, may remain in your mind. And more than 
this 1 hope you will do. After you have been read¬ 
ing the Bible and thinking of its meaning, kneel 
down and pray to your heavenly Parent that he 
would enable you to understand it,—ask him to 
lead you in the way that you should go, and guide 
you into all truth. Remember that you are a sinner*, 
and ask him for Christ’s sake to forgive you,—re¬ 
member that von are ignorant , and ask him to in¬ 
struct you. Do this anti he will bless you, for yon 
remember that it is written in his word, “ Those 
that seek me early shall find me.’’ You recollect 
also his command to the young,—“ Remember now 
thy Creator in the days of thy youth. 0 

I hope also you will pray for him who has been 
your teacher. Remember too in your prayers those 
who have been members of your class; pray that they 
may be early taught of God, that their sins may be 
forgiven, and they and you be brought at last safely 
to heaven. Your teacher will not forget you after 
you have gone, but will continue to pray that God 
will be your friend. 

And now, my dear boy, farewell! May God be 
with you and keep you safe from all sin, and guide 
you through all your life. And if we should not 
ever meet here on earth again, may God bring us 
all to heaven, that we may meet around his throne, 
and may unite together in singing his praise. W. 


Thompson’s first .paroxysms of joy had somewhat 
subsided, and he related the event, his friend, as 


house of worship. The Sabbath passed away, and 
I another succeeded, bringing in the week of youth 


well as himself fouttd cause to say r “ What had j fol expectation. At length the day arrived, (it was 
God wrought?” I Tuesday as I think,) and at the appointed hour I 

God seeth not as man seeth. His footsteps arej passed through the grove to the snow-white dwell- 

often in the great deep and his ways past finding | ing of the beautiful-. Her sisters were all 

out. But although clouds and darkness are round j there, and so were the young companions that had 
about him, righteousness and judgment are the, encircled her in the pew, and the numerous youth 


THE NURSE RY, 


habitation of his throne. Let his children trust in 
his providence and grace, assured that what they 
know not now, they shall know hereafter. 

■_ Lond. Meth. Mag. 


MORALITY. 


THE BALL AND THE FUNERAL. 

A writer in the Pastor’* Journal for July, gives the following 
account of an occurrence which happened some years since, and 
left a deep impression upon his mind :— 

In the town of D-there resided a family 

with whom the writer from his boyhood maintained 
a familiar and pleasant intercourse. They were 
ranked among the most respectable and prosperous 
families of the place. Their habitation was retired j the day of her burial, a venerable parent stood by 
and peaceful. The traveller came upon it unex- her coffin; and wrung her hands in such anguish as 
pectedly afc issued from the grove which seemed J a Christian parent’s heart alone can know, who 

to limit the improvements of a thriving town, and commits, without hope, the remains of a beloved 


of both sexes who had planned the ball. The 
stately dwelling was thronged with those that came 

to weep ! We took up the lifeless corpse of-, 

and borp it in solemn procession through the grove 
and over the tedious causeway, to the place where 
now repose the hopes of many mourners. 

,f I^*ere was nothing in the unexpected decease of 
thi^’beautifiil but thoughtless youth, to alleviate the 
poignant grief which is naturally occasioned. She 
exper ienced an attack of fever, which in a few days 
put a period to her life. Tt did not in the first in¬ 
stance, threaten dissolution. From the time her 


From the Sabbath School Intruder. 

LITTLE GIRL AND EVERGREENS. 

I heard a minister, when he was talking in a. 
great meeting, not long ago, tell some pleasant 
things about a little girl who lived in the same 
town with him. 

She was one day picking evergreens, and making 
wreaths to pnt on her head, and round her bosom 
so as to make herself look gay. I suppose she did not 
stop to think, how much danger there is that child¬ 
ren, when they do anything which makes them look 
got /, will feel proud. Perhaps she did not think 
how God dislikes to see any one proud—and how 
wicked it would be. 

But this minister told something more about that 
little girl. Some oqe, as he passed by and saw 
what she was doing, said to her, “ My little friend 
how much better it would he for you, to attend to 
the concerns of your soul, while so many men, and 
women, and children too , in this lowp, are row 


life w&s despaired of, her reason had fled. It only [ seeking the Lord, than to be decking yourself with 
remained for her Christian friends to pray, that she ' * ’* ..... 

might not be consigned to the second death.—On 


those fading things.” And how much better it 
would have been ! 

Yes, it was true, those evergreens were fading 
things. I know they keep fresh and green all the 
year; and that the cold snows of winter, only make* 
them the more fresh, when they are left to grow - 
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but I know too, that when polled up, their fresh¬ 
ness and their beauty soon fade away. Just so, my 
joung friends, will death or old 8ge destroy the 
freshness and the beauty from all your cheeks. 

I have seen a lovely child—O, it was a lovely 
and a playful child—its little cheeks were red as 
the new blown rose of spring. When tired with 
my studies I loved to run down where little Mary 
lived; and sit and see her play, and see her rosy 
cheeks and laughing eyes. She was her father’s 
and her mother’s idol. “ p,” thought I, “ can that 
lovely flower ever fade and die?”—O, yes. The 
rose soon left her cheek ; she grew sick, and by 
and by she died. I saw her when she was laid in 
the little coffin. There was even then a sweet 
smile on her lips, but her eyes were shut, and she 
was all pale, and cold, and dead. Little Mary now 
lies iu the dark tomb, where she is mouldering into 
dust. 

Now children, your cheeks too, will, one day, 
be like little Mary’s, all pale, arid cold, and dead, 
and so will that little girl’s who picked the ever¬ 
greens. And that is the reason why the man told 
ber, “ it would be much belter for her to attend to 
the concerns of her soul, than to he decking her¬ 
self with those fading things.” He knew she would 
die, sometime, perhaps while young, and then her 
body would turn to dust, but her soul would live 
ferever; and if she attended to its concerns, and 
sought the Lord while young, arid remembered her 
Creator in the days of her youth, her soul would 
be forever happy in heaven. 

But there is one more thing about that little girl 
more interesting than any thing 1 have yet told you. 
She believed what that man told her, and she left 
off decking her body, which will so soon die, and 
began immediately to attend to the concerns of her 
soul, and in a little while she began to love the 
Saviour, and love to pray. She now hopes that 
when the rose shall fade from her cheek, and her 
eyes shall be closed in Heath, this kind Saviour 
will take her soul to be forever with him. B. 


HISTORY. 


JERUSALEM. 

This was a famous and ancient city, the capital 
of Judea, and now a province of Turkey in Asia, 
situated near the southern boundary of the tribe of 
Benjamin, in latitude 31 degrees, and 50 minutes 
north. It is 37 miles east of the Mediterranean, 
and 23 west of the river Jordon, where it empties 
into the Dead Sea. It was built on three hills, and 
was surrounded on three sides by vallies, the east, 
south, and west. On the north there was not a 
deep valley, but a considerable declivity. The 
highest mount was that of Zion, called the city of 
David. Mount Moriah, on which the Temple was 
built, was a little tp the east of Mount Zion. This, 
in its natural state was a picked hill, but was level¬ 
led in part by Solomon, and afterward by Herod, 
till the top was reduced to a plain of 40 rods square. 
To produce this level for the accommodation of the 
Temple, Solomon commenced a wall on three sides 
of the hill and brought down the earth to fill up the 
intervening space. This wall was not sufficiently 
extensive to meet the views of Herod when he com¬ 
menced the repairing of the Temple, he therefore 
extended it on the south, and west, but not on the 
east. This wall on the lowest place was 450 feet, 
and on the south side, where was the highest place, 
it was 000 feel. The Temple was erected on this 
square, and of equal dimensions. From the adja¬ 
cent vallies, on the east, south and west, you ap¬ 
proached the Temple by many stops. At the bot¬ 
tom of Mount Moriah, on the south east side, was 
the fountain of SMor.m, the only running water near 
the city. A little further northeast was the king’s 
garden —150 rods northwest of that wasthc potter’s 
field and the fuller’s field. Almost a mile northeast 
of the Temple, at the foot of the Mount of Olives, 
on the west side, was the garden of Gethsernane ; 
between this and the city, is the valley of Jehosha- 
phat, and a small distance south of the Temple is 
the valley of Hinnom.— Near to Jerusalem are the 
Pools of Bcthesda, and Gihon, the former 300 feet 


long and 120 broad, and 24 deep, with water ; the 
other, 1-4 of a mile from the Temple, is 318 feet 
long and 180 broad, lined with a wall and pl&ster, 
and is now full of water. 

The tomb of the Virgin Mary, is in the valley of 
Jehosephat-—the descent is by 47 steps. On the 
right is the Sepulchre of St. Ann, the mother, and 
on the left, that of Joseph the husband of Mary. 
The tomb of Jehosephat is also in this valley, cut 
into a rock. There is Absalom’s pillar, 90 feet 
square and 130 high. A little to the east of this 
is the tomb of Zachariah, the son of Barachia, whom 
the Jews slew between the temple and tlu* alter. 

At the west of the Temple is a church built over 
the holy sepulchre, nearly 300 feet long and 180 
wide. In the centre of the building is the holy 
sepulchre—here is the stone on which the angel 
sat when Mary entered the sepulchre—the fissure 
in the rock rent—the hole where the cross was 
erected—the place where the soldiers cast lol 9 — 
put on the crown of thorns, nailed him to the cross, 
and the body embalmed. The governor lives on 
the spot where pilate’s palace was, and Peter denied 
his Lord.—Lamps are always burning. N. //. Obs. 


NAfrBAL HISTORY. 


ANECDOTE OP A WOLF. 

The wolf is one of those ferocious animals in 
which attachment may be carried to the greatest 
extent, and which presents us one of the most sin¬ 
gular examples of the development to which the 
desire of affection may attain—a desire so extraor¬ 
dinary, that it has been known to prevail in this 
animal, over every other of human nature. 

The individual, instanced by M. F. Cuvier, 
must undoubtedly have been, natnraily, of a very 
peculiar disposition. Brought up like a young dog, 
he became familiar with every person whom he 
was in the habit of seeing. He would follow his 
master every where, seemed to suffer much from 
his absence, was obedient to his voice, evinced, 
invariably, the most entire submission, and differed 
in fact, in nothing, from the tamest of domestic 
dogs. Hismaster being obliged to travel, made a 
present of him to the Royal Menagerie at Paris.— 
Here, shut up in his compartment, the animal re¬ 
mained for many weeks, without exhibiting the 
least gaiety, and almost without eating. He grad¬ 
ually, however, recovered ; he attached himself to 
his keepers ; and seemed to have forgotten his past 
affections, when his master returned, after an ab¬ 
sence of eighteen months. At the very first woid 
which he pronounced, the wolf, who did not see 
him in the crowd, instantly recognized him, and 
testified his joy by his motions and cries. Being 
set at liberty, he overwhelmed his old friend with 
oarcsses, just as the most attached dog would have 
done after a separation or a few days. Unhappily, 
his master was obliged to quit him a second time, 
and this absence was again, to the poor wolf, the 
cause of most profound regret. But time allayed 
his grief.—Three years elapsed, and the wolf was 
living very comfortably with a young dog, which 
had been given to him as a companion. After this 
space of time, which would have been sufficient to 
make any dog, except that of Ulysses, forget his 
master, the gentleman again returned. It was 
evening, all was shut up, and the eyes of the animal 
could be of no use to him ; but the voice of his 
beloved master, was not effaced from his memory ; 
he answered, by cries, indicative of the most im¬ 
patient desire; and when the obstacle which 
separated them, was removed, his cries redoubled. 
The animal rushed forward, placed his two fore¬ 
feet on the shoulders of his friend, licked every 
part of his face, and threatened, with his teeth his 
very keepers, who approached, and to whom an 
instant before, he had been testifying the warmest 
affection. Such an enjoyment, as was to be ex¬ 
pected, was succeeded by the most cruel pain to 
the poor animal. Separation again, was necessary, 
and from that instant the wolf became sad and im¬ 
moveable ; he refused all sustenance ; pined away; 
his hair bristled up, as is usual with ill sick ani¬ 
mals, at the end of eight days, he was not to be 


known, and there was every reason to apprehend 
his deaths His health, however, became re-estab¬ 
lished, he resumed his good condition of body, and 
brilliant coat; his keepers could again approach 
him, but he would not endure the caresses of any 
other person ; and he auswered strangers by 
nothing hut menaces. 

Such is the recital of a scientific naturalist, him¬ 
self an eye-witness of the facts which he relates, 
and who, we may well believe, as he himself as¬ 
serts has exaggerated nothing in his account of 
them. 


RSLZdZONi 


A GOOD BEGINNING. 

B. A. was a girl at service, in 1820. She lived 
with the family of Col. M. within the bounds of 
my parish. In the progress of a memorable revi¬ 
val of religion, her attention was arrested, and she 
became deeply convicted of sin. At length she 
ventured, with much diffidence and trembling, to 
attend an “ inquiry meeting,” where a number of 
anxious souls were assembled, to move that most im¬ 
portant of all questions, what they must do to be 
saved ? I conversed with them one by one, ad¬ 
ministering such instruction as their several cases 
seemed to require, On coming to B., 1 found her 
well informed as to her duty, and ready to admit 
the reasonableness of Christ’s requirements, but c om- 
plained, and seemed deeply sensible of her guilt in 
it, that she “ could not feel. 11 1 told her, that there 
appeared to be enough in her case, that was alarm¬ 
ing, to awaken the feelings of the hardest heart, 
that a sinner against So much light as she evident¬ 
ly possessed, could have no excuse for another 
hour’s delay. I urged her, that night, before she 
gave sleep to her eyes, to surrender her heart to 
God, and she expressed a resolution to do so. 

The next morning, I rose early, and passing in-* 
to the street,* unexpectedly met B. with her water- 
par}, returning from the pump .— i( Well, B.” said I, 
” what is the state of your mind, this morning?” 
She sat down her pail and Teplied, with* a smile, 
“ O, I think it is delightful to glorify God.” M But 
do you think, B. you have any reason to believe 
that you are e child of God ?” She paused & m(P 
ment, in a thoughtful mood, and* then tcplied, 
“ really, Mr. P. 1 had not thought of that; and li 
do hot think it is much matter what becomes of 
me, if f'mny but serve and glorify God.” I War 
struck with the humility and simplicity of this re¬ 
ply, and, as I passed away, after dropping a few 
words of instruction, I was deeply and delightfully 
impressed with the reflection, that, for a new bora 
soul to be absorbed in desiring and seeking the 
glory of God, as absolutely to lose sight of itself, is 
a good beginning. And my hopes in this case have 
not been disappointed. B. A. soon after became 
a professor of religion, and to the present time, has 
lived to adorn her profession, by a self-renouncing 
,and devoted spirit of active piety. 

Furnished by a Clergyman for the Pastor's Journal. 

RECOLLECTIONS OF A MOTHER. 

From a memoir of the Rev. Mr. Starr, of Warren, Conn, who 
i had been a faithful minister of Jesus Christ, and died at an ad¬ 
vanced age Inst summer. T/ip account refers to his last illness. 
His father died when he wss about three months old. 

During his confinienent/his recollections of his 
| mother seemed to bealmost daily recollections and 
intensely vivid. And well they might. She 
cherished, all alone, his ih'fancy. She guided his 
childhood. She wis the happy instrument of his 
early, hopqful conversion. By being reminded of 
the pain, which a knowledge of it would occasion 
her, he w*s reclaimed from the most threatening 
de,c!ensh*n in his religious course. Through her 
wise and prudent counsels, his dou1)ts were so re¬ 
moved, as to enable him to forrh the decisive pur¬ 
pose to enter ’the gospel ministry. Never shall I 
forget with what depth of tender efiiotion he once 
exclaimed, when his hope of recovery was fading 
away, “I have great reason to bless God, that I 
had so pioos a mother (p counsel and wrirn me. I 
can distinctly recollect how, in my tender age, she 
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YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


used toset in her armed chair, and tedch, and pray,; WILL YOU GO TO THE BALL, 

and cry, and all for me.” O that mothers knew I I saw the tears of ingenuous sorrow streaming 

the hold they might hare on the consciences and o’er the cheeks of poor Miss-, while listening 

hpnrtfl of thrir lit tip «nns ! Then would the to the faithful messenger of God exnosinx/ the 


hearts of their little sons! Then would the 
•churches be blessed with more numerous pastors, 
tif a more mature and chastened, because of an 
earlier faith. 


MisooxiXiAirir. 


ALWAYS HAPPY. 

An Italian Bishop struggled through great diffi¬ 
culties without repining and met much opposition 
in discharging his Episcopal functions, without be¬ 
traying the least impatience. One of his intimate 
friends, without admiring those virtues which he 
thought it impossible to imitate, one day asked the 
Prelate if he could communicate the secret of being 
Always easy?—“ Yes,” replied the old man, “ Ij panions, all with the most painful reflections. And 
can teach you my secret, and with great facility: ! what are they compelled to hear from the expiring 


to the faithful messenger of God exposing the 
heinous nature of sin, the value of the soul, and the 
pains of an eternal death. I prayed, Lord save the 
child. But the ticket was put into her hand, and 
the question asked, Will you go to the ball 1 She 
consented. My soul sunk within me. Her mother 
did not say, Don't go t my child, my daughter; don't 
go, for the gate of pleasure is the way to ruin. 
Poor Miss — was soon called to die. Heart¬ 
rending scene ! She had said in a moment of 
seriousness, I will dance no more, but broke her 
vow. Now all is over. In this chamber of death, 
O, Sir, who can describe the scene: in one part 
sat a broken-hearted mother, in another an almost 
frantic father, and a number of her dancing com* 


it consists of making a right use of my eyes.’' His 
friend begged of him to explain himself. “ Wil¬ 
lingly,” returned the Bishop, t “ lu whatever slate 
L am, I first of all look up; to.heaven and remember 
that my principal business here ia to get there; I 
then.look down upon the earth, and call to mind 
how small a space I shall occupy in Jt when I come 
to be interred; I then look-Abroad into the world, 
And observe what multitudes there are in all re¬ 
spects mqre unhappy than myself. Thus, I learn 
where true happiness is placed—where all our 
•oarer must end, and what little reason I have to 
.repine or to complain.” , , 


PRAY FOR YOUR TEACHERS. 

“ Whenever I pray, I always think of you,” said 
a Sabbath School scholar to his leacfier.—How very 
much encouraged the teacher of this, child must 
have been, ; in laboring for the good of his soul, by 
knowing that he was remembered in his prayers. 
JL have thought a great many times that, if 1 knew 
that I was prayed for by my dear scholars, I should 
be greatly encouraged in my labors for their benefit. 
But I fear that some children do not think half so 
much about their teachers as {heir teachers think 
About them. I fear that when they pray, they pray 
<fnly for themselves. But I \yant, you, my dear 
•children, to remember your teacher? in-your daily 
players. And then how hqppy it, would make us 
tp think, that while the teacher is praying for the 
scholar, the scholar is also praying,for his teacher. 

[S. S. In t Cruder. 


damsel ? Awful notes 
lost! O fot ever lost !” 


of fell despair—“Lost! 


CHILDREN’S PRAYER MEETING. 

A Sabbath School having been opened near 
Hereford, a laboring man, who had a large family, 
sent his children there for the benefit pf instruction; 
the good effects of which soon appeared. It hap¬ 
pened that, very near to this man’s house, a place 
was opened for the worship of God, where service 
was preformed every Sabbath evening at seven 
o’clock ; and this man and part of his family 
were in the habit of attending regularly. One 
Sabbath evening, the weather being very snowy, 
the man thought it prudent to leave his children at 
borne, and went alone. Some of these young ones, 
-doubtless were much disappointed in not being 
permitted to accompany their father, and thought 
they would have a meeting amongst themselves. 
The father, on his return home, was surprised'at 
seeing a light up stairs in his cottage, and thought 
that the children must be retiring to bed. He 
opened the door of the cottage, and went softly up 
stairs, when, to his astonishment, he heard his 
youngest daughter, a child not more than six years 
old, in humble strains pouring forth her prayers to 
that God, through whose,tender mercy vt was that 
she had been taught to ” remember the Sabbath 
day, to keep it holy.’* When she had finished her 
■prayer, she called upon one of her little brothers 
to pray, (for they were met together for that pur 
pose,) and thus they finished this blessed day ex¬ 
periencing, it is hoped, the blessedness of that 
promise,—“ Where two or three are gathered 
together in mjr name, there will I be in the midst 
of them.” [Pleasing Expositor . 


FATAL ACCIDENT. 

Mr. Samuel Iloriiish, of the borough of Wash¬ 
ington, (Pa.) lost his lifea few days since, in the fol¬ 
lowing manner. He was in a gunsmith’s shop in the 
neighborhood, the workmen of which had gone to 
dinner. In their absence some person placed a 
loaded rifle in one corner of the shop. On their 
return, an apprentice 1G or 17 years of age, lifted 
the gun and laid it across his arm, foiMhe purpose 
of examining the lock, when it accidentally dis¬ 
charged. The ball entered the breast of Mr. Hor- 
nish who had just entered the door, and passed out 
at the shoulder blade, cutting an artery in its pro¬ 
gress. Mr. Hornish, aware of the mortality of the 
wound, exclaimed, ‘II am a dead man,” and turned 
round and stepped out of the door, where he knell 
down and prayed, until, from the loss of blood, be 
expired, after about the space of fifteen minutes, 
adding another to the already long list of awful 
warnings against the careless handling of fire arms. 

A CHILD’S"dY^NcTrEQUEST. 

A child of nine years old, in St. Giles’, London, 
had gone for a long lime to a school, in which the 
children of Roman Catholics are taught by Protes¬ 
tants to read the Bible. The little girl was taken 
very ill, and when there seemed no hope of her 
getting better, her parents sent fora Popish Priest. 
When he came he thus spoke, to herChild, 
you are in an awful state ; you aie just going to 
die. I beg you, before you depart, to make your 
dying request to your father and mother, that they 
will not send your brothers and sisters to the school 
that you went to.” The little girl raised herself up 
in bed, and said, “ My dear father and mother, I 
make it my dying request that you will send my 
brotheis and sisters to that school ; for there I was 
first taught that I was a sinner, and that I must 
depend alone upon Jesus Christ for salvation.” She 
then laid her head back and expired. 

[Pleating Expotitor. 


TEACH ME TO PRAY. 

In an account of a Revival in his parish by a Village Pastor, 
published in tbe N. Y. Observer, we find the following incident:— 

A little boy about five years of age, who hy 
hearing his teacher pray in her school, had com¬ 
mitted to memory one of her petitions, said to his 
mother, “Will you teach me to pray,just as Mrs. 

W-does?” What prayer, said his mother, 

shall 1 teach you ? “ Our Father?” “Not that,” 
responded the child What then,” replied the 
mother: “Now I lay me down to sleep?” “No, 
not that,” rejoined the boy, “ I will tell you.” 
He then kneeled down in her presence, and with 
apparent devotion said, “ O Lord, have mercy on 
these latle children.” The words carried con¬ 
viction U his mother’s heart. She began to re¬ 
flect howehe had neglected the means of grace. 
The dying advice of her pious mother, which she 
had never Allowed, and had almost forgotten, 
arose fresh tb her mind, and the inquiry soon 
broke from her lips, “ What must I do to he sav¬ 
ed?” Her husband, who sat by when the child 
was thus engaged, and who had been remarkable 
for his neglect of every thing of a serious nature, 


could not refrain himself from tears: though he 
found means to banish the impression, until the 
conversion of his wife, when, unable to resist the 
influence which Heaven was bringing so nigh to 
him, he was melted into contrition for sin, and 
was soon seen standing by her side rejoicing in 
Christian hojie. Thus those divine truths which 
were seldom heard froni the lips of the preacher, 
came to them through another channel, from the 
honest and simple and eloquent tips of infancy, 
verifying that Scripture, “ Out of the mouth of 
babes aud sucklings hast thou ordained strength.” 
—e©©— 

TO A FALLING LEAF. 

Unwelcome messenger! hast thou come to 
tell me that the flowers have faded, that Summer 
is ended, and that Winter is approaching? Me- 
thinks thou art an emblem of man’s decay. Like 
thee, he springetb into existence—flourishes a 
little moment—is shaken hy every passing breeze 
—till the Summer passes over him, and he is gone. 
Dry and withered, in the Autumn of life, man 
sinks to his repose and is known no more. The 
places he once occupied are now occupied by oth¬ 
ers. Little reader, learn a lesson from the falling 
leaf—improve every hour in the spring of your 
days; for the time is not far distant, when you 
will fade like the leaf—sink to the earth, and min¬ 
gle with the dust.— Sab. Sch. Instruder . 


POETRY. 


For Ike Youth*t •Companion. 

A CHILD’S THOUGHT IN THE GARDE ft. 

Sec how yon full-blown Rose bows down, 

A8 though it fondly smil’d, 

Upon its little fm grain bud, 

Like a mother with her child. 

And I have seen twin Lillies press ' 

Like tendrr sisters near, 

Affectionate in loveliness. 

And innocent as dear. 

Ami if a rain-drop’s chilling tear 
Long in their bosotns lay. 

Those gentle friends divided it 
Till the sorrow fled uway. 

I’ve seen the Violet’s dewy eye 
When summer showers did full 
Lo6k grateful up to the clear blue sky, 1 
And the loving Sire of all. 

And perhaps, amid the flowers that glow 
So pure in their green retreat. 

The same affections kindly flow . 

That make our lives so sweet. 

Hartford, Conn. L. H* S. 

MY EARLY DAYS. 

My early days—my early days—j 
How sweet their memory ! 

When pleasures fill our sunny ways, 

And all our hearts are free. 

When all the stars that deck the sky 
Seem drops of living light, 

And every evening multiply, 

To our enraptured sight. 

When all the clouds that float above, 

Seem downy beds of rest, 

For beings formed for purer lovo 
Than glows in mortal's breast. 

My early days—when all around, 

Above, below, looks fair; 

When all the flowery landscapes round. 

Rich joy and gladness wear. 

The very path through which we tread, 

The fields o'er which we play— 

With choicest beauties are o’erspread, 

Through each successive day. 

Blest early days ! ye're now no more— 

And I am growing old ; i 

My head is nearly silvered o'er— 

My days are well nigh told. 

Slow beats my pulse—my torpid breast 
Feels not life’s early joy ; 

Mv sleep is not that quiet rest 
That blest me when a boy. 


The earth has faded to 


my view— 


My eyes are growing dim ; 

And 1 seem dull and fettered too, 

In thought as well as limb. 

Yet though these sunny days have crept 
So suddenly away— 

Their memory still is fondly kept, 

To woke an old man's lay. 

But I must bid them now farewell, 

So cherished in my heart $ 

And as my years to fourscore swell, v 
Act well life’s closing part. [£. S. met 


I ructer. 
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GEOGRAPHY OF BOSTON*— Extract* Continued. 



Maclean street was formerly called South Allen 
I street. It took its present name in honor of Mr. j 
i John Maclean, a generous benofactor of the Hos-1 
I pita], who deserves also to be remembered as an j 
j example of uprightness in his pecuniary transac- 
i tions. At one period of his affairs he was involved 


NAAHATI VE. 


From the Ladies* Magazine. 
THE MOTHER OF WASHINGTON. 


heavy debt, and was compelled intake advan- ! r £ J™’ P r p T "? ,nde ^ lo 
, tago of the security offered to honest debtors by the ! w T P k C “?“V ^ of 

j bankrupt laws. As soon, however, as a return of j ^ as | 1, ?g ton . the Wlfe of Ge " e ' al Washington,) of 
‘favorable fortune enabled him, he nobly paid his , /p/ nla ’ 4k r ur i • i , . r 

creditors the full amount of their demands, from ,, The moth er f Washington.was descended from 
'which the law.) of the land had released him> |‘^e very respectable family of Ball, who settled as 
Happy would it be for the consciences of many, if; “* ,sh C ° lon,sl ?’ on ! he hanks of the Potomac, 
they should follow his example , ed . ,n tho * e domest,c »u d independent habits 

r i • . f which graced the Virginia matrons in the old days 

J® , w . °* Washington is j of Virginia, this lady, by the death of her husband, 

, lull enerth renresentaimn nf i i_:_ 1 _j • _ r _ •. 


When our ancestors came to this country, Boston 
and the places around it were inhabited by a race 
of men called Indians, or natives. 

The Indian name of Boston was Shawmut , which 
is supposed to have signified a spring of water. 
The first English name given to it, was Trimoun - 
tain. This literally means three mountains; for 
Boston was originally composed of three large hills. 
These have since received the names of Copp’s, 
Fort, and Beacon hills. On the last there were 
also three distinct eminences, in plain sight from 
the low grounds pf Charlestown, so elevated as to 
give this hill the appearance of a mountain. These 
eminences have since attained the names of Mount 
Vernon, Beacon, and Pemberton hills. The modern 
nameofTremont alludes to the same circumstance. 

One of the first objects, of the principal men who 
had come to settle in these parts, was to select a suit¬ 
able place for a capital town. They found no place 
exactly suited to their wishes. They seem hardly to 
have looked at Trirnountain : and well they might 
not; for who should have imagined that three such 
rugged hills,cut off almost from the main land, could 
be converted into so fair a city as has here risen up ? 



a full length representation of 
that great and good man, ex¬ 
quisitely wrought in marble. 


- ~ J J . .—w-ui.u, 

became involved in the cares of a young family, at 
a period when those cares seem more especially to 
claim the aid and control of the stronger sex. It 


L* ’ I r> • 11 Wimm Ul IIIC atlUllgCI OtJ A. II 

t exhibits him in the act of W as left for this eminent woman by a method the 

llrroiirlonnrr Htu m • I • i n . .. 


surrendering his military com- j 
mission, after the close of the 
revolutionary war, into the 
hands of the Congress from 
whom he first received it. He 


most rare—by an education and discipline the most 
peculiar and imposing, to form in the youth-time 
of her son, those great and essential qualities which 
gave lustre to the glories of hi,8 after life. If the 
school savored the more of the Spartan than the 


Roman Toga, or gown, thrown 
loosely over the shoulders, and 
holds in his right hand the roll 

r - ^ - n ;■ which he is about to surrender. 

1 iio likeness ot the features is said to be very ex¬ 
act. This monument is open at ull times to the 



-II1C 

inspection of the public, excepting Sabbath days. 

Bunker Hill Monument , the cor¬ 
ner stone of which was laid by 
Lafayette, on the 17th of June, 
1825, precisely 50 years after the 
battle., It is designed to be 220 
feet in height, and standing on 
ground that is 62 feet high, it 
>vi!l have an elevation above any 
other accessible point in the vi¬ 
cinity. The cut in the margin shows the monu¬ 
ment as it will appear when completed. The fol¬ 
lowing sketch exhibits a view of it in its present 
str'te, and also a part of the ingenious apparatus 
contrived for the purpose of hoisting the stone. 
Those who ought to finish this work can command 
the means. ! 



The Massachusetts Geyitral Hospital at the west 
end of Maclean street fronting towards Cambridge 
street, has been pronounced the finest building in 
the commonwealth. It stands on a small eminence 
open to the south, east, and west. It is 168 feet 
in length and 54 in its greatest breadth, having a 
portico of eight Ionic columns in front. It is built 
of Chelmsford granite, the columns and their cap¬ 
itals being of the same material. In the centre of 
the two principal stories are the rooms of the offi¬ 
cers of the institution. Above these is the opera¬ 
ting theatre, which is lighted from the dome. The 
wings of the building are divided into wards and 
sick rooms. I he stair case and floorings of the en¬ 
tries are of stone. The whole house is supplied 
with heat by air-flues from furnaces, and with water 
by pipes and a forcing pump. The beautiful hills 
which surround Boston, are seen from every part 
of the building, aud the grounds on the south-west 
are washed by the waters of the bay. The premises 
have been improved by the planting of ornamental 
trees and shrubs, and the extension of the gravel 
walks for those patients whose health will admit of 
exercise in the open air. 
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n ^ reSS ^ In W >8t IS ca e< * a ! Persian character, it was a fitter school to form a 

hero, destined to be the ornament of the age in 
which he flourished, and a standard of excellence 
for ages yet to come. 

It was remarked by the ancients, that the mother 
always gave the tone to the character of the child ; 
and we may be permitted to say, that since the 
days of old renown, a mother has not lived better 
fitted to give the tone and character of real great¬ 
ness to her child, than she whose remarkable life 
and actions this reminiscence will endeavor to il¬ 
lustrate. 

At the time of his father’s death George Wash¬ 
ington was only twelve years of age. He has been 
heard to say, that he knew little of his father ex¬ 
cept the remembrance of his person, and of his pa¬ 
rental fondness. To his mother’s forming care he 
himself ascribed the origin of his fortunes and his 
fame. 

The home of Mrs. Washington, of which she was 
always mistress, was a pattern of order. There 
the levity and indulgence common to youth was 
tempered by a deference and well regulated re¬ 
straint, which, while it neither suppressed nor con¬ 
demned any rational enjoyment usual in the spring¬ 
time of life, prescribed those enjoyments within the 
bounds of .moderation and propriety. Thus the 
chief was taught the duty of obedience which pre¬ 
pared him to command. Still the mother held in 
reserve an authority which never departed from 
her, not when her son had become the most illus- 
( trious of men. It seemed to say— 4 I am your 
! mother —the being who gave you life—the guide 
who directed your steps when they needed a guar¬ 
dian ; my maternal affection drew forth your love; 
my authority constrained your spirit; whatever may 
be your success or your renown, next to your God, 
your teverence is due to roe.’ Nor did the chief 
dissent from these truths ; but to the last moments 
of his venerable parent, yielded to her will the most 
dutiful and implicit obedience, and felt for her 
person and character the highest respect, and the 
most enthusiastic attachment. The late Laurence 
Washington, Esq. of Chotank, one of the associates 
of the juvenile years of the chief, and remember¬ 
ed by him in his will, thus describes the home of 
the mother. 

I was often there with George, his playmate, 
schoolmate, and young man’s companion. Of the 
mother I was ten times more afraid than I ever was 
of my own parents ; she awed me in the midst of 
her kindness, for she was indeed truly kind. And 


The Quincy Railway wa9 the first constructed 
in America. It was built in 1826, and the facili¬ 
ties which it affords for the transportation of heavy 
stone, make it a most valuable work. One horse 
on such a road can perform the labor which on 
common roads would require four or six. 
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u even now, when time hue whitened my locks, and 
I am the grandparent of w second generation, i 
could not behold that majestic Woman without feel¬ 
ings it is impossible to describe. Whoever has 
seen that awe-inspiring air and manner so charac¬ 
teristic in the father of his country, will remember 
the matron as she appeared when the presiding 
.genius of her well-ordered household, commanding 
and being obeyed. 

Such were the domestic influences under which 
the mind of Washington was formed ; and that he 
not only profited by, but fully appreciated their ex¬ 
cellence and the character of his mother, his be¬ 
haviour towards Iter at all times testified. Upon his 
appointment to the command in chief of the Amer¬ 
ican armies, previously to hi9 joining the forces at 
Cambridge, he removed his mother from her coun¬ 
try residence to the village of Fredcricksburgh, a 
situation remote from danger, and contiguous to 
•her friends and relatives. 

It was there the matron remained during nearly 
Ihe whole of the trying period of the revolution. 
Directly in the way of the news, as it passed from 
north to south ; one courier would bring intelli¬ 
gence of success to our arms, another, ' swiftly 
coursing &t his heels,’ the saddening reverse of dis¬ 
aster and defeat. While thus ebbed and flowed 
•the fortunes of our cause, the mother, trusting to 
the wisdom and protection of Divine Providence, 
preserved the even tenor of her life, affording an 
example to those matrons whose sons were alike 
engaged in the arduous contest; fnd showing that 
unavailing anxieties, however, belonging to nature, 
were unworthy of mothers whose sons were com¬ 
bating for the inestimable rights of ntan, and the 
freedom and happiness of the world. ! 

When the comforting and glorious intelligence 
arrived of the passage of the Delaware, (December, 
’76,) an event which restored our hopes from the 
-very brink of despair, a number of her friends 
waited upon the mother, with congratulations. She 
received them with calmness ; observed that it was 
most pleasurable news, and that George appeared 
to have deserved well of his country for such signal 
eervices. And continued, in reply to the gratula- 
ting patriots, (most of whom held letters in their 
hands, from which they read extracts,) ‘ But, my 
good sirs, here is too much flatterey—still George 
will not forget the lessons I early taught him—he 
will not forget himself , though he is the subject of 
«o much praise.’ 

Here let me remark upon the absurdity of an 
idea which, from some strange cause or other, has 
been suggested, though certainly never believed, 
that the mother was disposed to favor the royal 
cause: Such a surmise has not the slightest foun¬ 
dation in iruth. Like many others, whose days of 
enthusiasm were in the wane, the lady doubted the 
prospects of success in the beginning of the war; 
end long during its continuance feared that our 
means would be found inadequate to a successful 
contest with so formidable a power as Britain ; and 
cur soldiers, brave, but undisciplined, and ill pro¬ 
vided, be unequal to cope with the veteran and well 
appointed troops of the king. Doubts like these 
were by no means confined to a female ; but were 
both entertained and expressed by the staunchest of 
patriots, and most determined of men. But when 
the mother, who had been removed to the county 
of Frederick, on the invasion of Virginia, in 1681, 
was informed, by express, of the surrender of 
Cornwallis, she raised her hands to heaven, and 
exclaimed, 'Thank God, war will now be ended ; 
and peace, independence, and happiness bless our 
country.’ 

During the war, and indeed during her useful 
life, up to the advanced age of eighty-two, until 
within three years of her death, (when an afflictive 
disease prevented exertion,) the mother set a most 
valuable example, in the management of her do¬ 
mestic concerns, carrying her own keys, bustling 
in her household affairs, providing for her family, 
and living and moving in all the pride of indepen¬ 
dence. She was not actuated by that ambition for 
show which pervades lesser minds; and the pe¬ 
culiar plainness and dignity of her manners became 


in no ttise altered, when the sun of glory arose upon r 
her house. There are some of the aged inhabi¬ 
tants of Fredericksburgh, who well remember the 
matron, as seated in an old-fashioned open chaise, 
she was in the habit of visiting, almost daily, her 
little’ farm in the vicinity of the town. When there 
she would ride about her fields, giving her orders, 
and seeing that they were obeyed. 

Her great industry, with the well-regulated econ¬ 
omy of all her concerns, enabled the matron to 
dispense considerable charities to the poor, al¬ 
though her own circumstances were always far from 
rich. All manner of domestic economies, so use¬ 
ful in those times of privation and trouble, met her 
zealous attention ; while every thing about her 
household bore marks of her care and management, 
and very many things the impress of her own 
hands. In a very humble dwelling, and suffering 
under an 4 excruciating disease, (cancer of the 
breast,) thus lived this mother of the first of men, 
preserving unchanged, her peculiar nobleness and 
independence of character. 

She was continually visited and solaced by her 
children, and numerous grand-children, particu¬ 
larly her daughter, Mrs. Lewis. To the repeated 
and earnest solicitations of this lady, that she would 
remove to her house and pass the remainder of her 
days, to the pressing entreaties of her son, that she 
would make -Mount Vernon the home of her age, 
the matron, replied,—‘ I thank you for your affec¬ 
tionate and dutiful offers, but my wants arc few in 
this world, and I feel perfectly competent to take 
care of myself.” Herson-in-law,Col.Fielding Lewis, 
proposed to relieve her of the direction of her affairs: 
she observed—‘ Do you, Fielding, keep my hooks 
in order, for your eye-sight is better than mine; 
but leave the executive management to me.’ 

One weakness alone attached to this lofty-minded j 
and intrepid woman ; and that proceeded from a \ 
most affecting cause. She was afraid of lightning. 
In early life she had a female friend lulled by her | 
side, while sitting at table—the knife and fork in 
the hands of the unfortunate girl, were melted by 
the electric fluid. The matron never recovered 
from the fright and shock occasioned by this dis¬ 
tressing accident. On the approach of a thunder 
cloud she would retire^to her chamber, and not 
leave it again till the storm had passed away. 

She was always pious, but in her latter days her 
devotions were preformed in private. She was in 
the habit of repairing every day to a secluded spot, 
formed by rocks and trees near her dwelling, 
where, abstracted from the world and worldly things, 
she communed with her Creator, in humiliation and 
prayer. 

After an absence of nearly seven years, it was at 
length, on the return of the combined armies from 
Yorktown, permitted to the mother again to see and 
embrace her illustrious son. So soon as he had 
dismounted, in the midst of a numerous and bril¬ 
liant suite, he sent to apprise her of his arrival, and 
to know when it would be her pleasure to receive 
him. And now mark the force of early education 
and habits, and the superiority of the Spartan over 
the Persian school, in this interview of the great 
Washington with his admirable parent and instruc¬ 
tor. No pageantry of war proclaimed his coming, 
no trumpets sounded, no banners waved. Alone 
and on foot, the marshal ofFrance, the general-in¬ 
chief of the combined armies of France and Amer¬ 
ica, the deliverer of his country, the hero of the 
age, repaired to pay his humble duty to her whom 
he venerated as the author of his being, the found¬ 
er of his fortune and his fame. For full well he 
knew that the matron would not he moved by all 
the pride that glory ever gave, nor by all the ' pomp 
and circumstance’ of power. 

The lady was alone, her aged hands employed 
in the works of domestic industry, when the good 
news was announced, and it was further told that 
the victor chief was in waiting at the threshold. 
She welcomed him with a Warm embrace, and by 
the well remembered and endearing name of his 
childhood ; inquiring as to his health, she remarked 
the lines which mighty cares and many trials had 
made on his manly countenance, spoke much of 


old times and old friends, but of his glory —not one 
word! 

fileantnYte, in the village of Fredericksburgh all 
was joy and revelry; the town was crowded with 
the officers of the French and American armies, 
and with gentlemen from all the country around, 
who hastened to welcome the conquerors of Corn¬ 
wallis. The citizens made arrangements for a 
splendid ball, to which the mother of Washington 
i was specially invited. She observed, that although 
her dancing days were pretty well orer, she should 
feel happy in contributing to the general festivity, 
i and consented to attend. 

| The foreign officers were anxious to sec the 
mother of their chief. They had heard indistinct 
rumors respecting hrir remarkable life and charac¬ 
ter, hot forcing thrill 1 jttdgments frorifr European 
examples, they werri prepared to expect in the 
mother that glare arid show which would have been 
attached to the parents 6f thri great in the old world. 
Her# were they surprised when the matron, lean- 
irig on the dVrri of Her sriri, entered the room ! She 
was arrayed in the very plain, yet becoming garb 
worri by the Virginia lady of the olderi time. Her 
address, always dignified and imposing, was cour¬ 
teous, though reserved. She received the compli¬ 
mentary attentions, which were profusely paid her, 
without evincing the slightest elevation, and at an 
early hour, wishing the company much enjoyment 
of their pleasures, observed that it was time for old 
people to be at home, retired. 

The foreign officers were amazed to behold one 
whom so many causes contributed to elevate, per¬ 
severing in the even tenor of her life, while such a 
blaze of glory shone upori her name and offspring. 
The European world furnished no examples of such 
magnanimity.—Names of ancient lore were heard 
to escape from their lips, and they observed, that 
* if suoh were the matrons of America, it was not 
wonderful the sons were illustrious.* 

The Marquis de Lafayette repaired to Freder¬ 
icksburgh, previous to his departure for Europe, 
in the fall of 1784, to pay his parting respects to 
i the mother, and to ask her blessing. 

I Conducted by one of her grandsons, he approach- 
! ed the house, when the young gentleman observed, 
j 1 There, sir is my grandmother.* Lafayette beheld, 
working in the garden, clad in domestic made 
clothes, and her gray head covered by a plain straw* 
hat, the mother of * his hero!’ The lady saluted 
him kindly, observing—‘ Ah, marquis! you see an 
old woman—but come, I can make you welcome to 
j my poor dwelling, without the parade* of changing 
j my dress.’ 

Much as Lafayette had seen and heard of the 
matron belore, at this interesting interview he was 
charmed and struck with wonder. When he con¬ 
sidered her great age, the transcendent elevation of 
! her son, who, surpassing all rivals in the race of 
t glory, 1 bore the palm alone,’ and at the same time 
j discovered no change in her plain, yet dignified life 
. and manners, he became nssurred that the Roman 
j matron could flourish in the modern day. 

The marquis spoke of the happy effects of the 
j revolution, and the goodly prospect which opened 
upon independent America, stated his speedy de- 
i parture for his native land, paid the tribute of his 
J heart, his love and admiration of her illustrious 
Ison, and concluded by asking her blessing. She 
j blessed him—and to the encomiums which he had 
; lavished upon his hero and paternal chief, the ma¬ 
tron replied in these words : 1 am not surprised at 
ichat George has done i for he was always a very 
good boy.' 

Immediately after the organization of the present 
government, the chief magistrate repaired to Fred¬ 
ericksburgh, to pay his humble duty to bis mother, 
preparatory to his departure for New York. An 
affecting scene ensued. The son, feelingly re¬ 
marked the ravages which a torturing disease had 
made upon the aged frame of his mother, and thus 
addressed her: 

The people, madam, have been pleased, with the 
most flattering unanimity, to elect me to the chief- 
magistracy of these United States, but before lean 
assume the functions of my office, I have pome to 
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bid you an affectionate farewell. So soon as the 
public business, which must necessarily be encoun¬ 
tered in arranging a new government, can be dis¬ 
posed of, I shall hasten to Virginia, and—'' 

Here the matron interrupted him : * You will 
see me no more. My great age, and the disease 
which is fast approaching my vitals, warn me that 
I shall not be long of this world. I trust in God, I 
am somewhat prepared for a better. But go, 
George, fulfil the high destinies which heaven ap¬ 
pears to assign you ; go, my son, and may that 
heaven's and your mother’s blessing be with you 
always.' 

The president was deeply affected. His head 
rested upon the shoulder of his parent, whose aged 
arm feebly, yet fondly, encircled his neck. That 
brow, on which fame had wreathed the purest 
laurel virtue ever gave to created man, relaxed from 
its lofty bearing. That look which could have 
awed a Roman senate in its Fabrician day, was 
bent in filial tenderness upon the time-worn fea¬ 
tures of the venerable matron. 

The great man wept. A thousand recollections 
crowded upon his mind, as memory, retracing 
scenes long past, carried him back to the paternal 
mansion, and the days of his youth, and there the 
centre of attraction was his motWer, whose care, 
instructions, and discipline had prepared him to 
reach the topmost height of laudable ambition— 
yet how were his glories forgotten while he gazed 
upon her whom, wasted by lime and malady, he 
must soon part with to meet no more. 

The matron’s predictions were true. The dis¬ 
ease which so long had preyed upon her frame 
completed its triumph, and she expired at the age 
of eighty-five, rejoicing in the consciousness of a 
life well spent, and confiding in the promises of 
immortality to the humble believer. 

In her person, Mrs. Washington was of the mid¬ 
dle size, and finely formed ; her features pleasing 
yet strongly marked. It is not the happiness of 
the writer to remember her, having only seen her 
with infant eyes. The sister of the chief he per¬ 
fectly well remembers. She was a most majestic 
woman, and so strikingly like the brother, that it 
was a matter of frolic to throw a cloak around her 
and place a military hat upon her head, and such 
was the perfect resemblance, that, had she appear¬ 
ed on her brother’s steed, battalions would have 
presented arms, and senates riseti to do homage to 
the chief. 

In her latter days, the mother often spoke of her 
own good boy, of the merits of his early life, of his 
love and dutifulness to herself; but of the deliverer 
of his country, the chief magistrate of the great re¬ 
public, she never spoke. Call you this insensibil¬ 
ity? or want of ambition? Oh, no! her ambition 
had been gratified to overflowing. She had taught 
him to be good; that he became great when the 
opportunity presented, was a consequence, not a 
cause. 

Thus lived and died this distinguished woman. 
Had she been a Roman dame, statues would have 
been erected to her memory in the capital, and we 
should have read in classic pages the story of her 
virtues. 

When another century shall have elapsed, and 
the nations of the earth, as well as our descendants, 
shall have learned the true value of liberty, the 
name of our hero will gather a glory it has never 
yet been invested with ; and then will youth and 
age, maid and matron, aged and bearded men, with 
pilgrim step, repair to the now neglected grave of 
the mother of Washington. 


NATUBAL HISTORY. 


PARROT AND OWL. 

A sailor, being aloft, eight or nine feet above the 
leeward shrouds, his foot slipped, and he fell over 
the rail into the clue, or lower corner of the main¬ 
sail, which was stretched a little above the leeward 
bulwark. The captain having seen his first slip, ran 
to help him, and providentially caught the poor 
fellow just as he was sliding off from the sail into 
the water. Had he not been rescued that moment, 


he must have been drowned ; for the ship was going 
at great speed, and the boats were lashed upon the 
deck. Happily he received no serious harm. The 
same man had fallen from the deck into the hold 
of the vessel, in London Dock, befofe she sailed ; 
and then had a9 narrow an escape from death, 
though with a severe contusion on the head. 

Sailors are proverbially superstitious. This es¬ 
cape of their comrade occasioned much conversa¬ 
tion among the crew, and sundry stories were told, 
which, though awful enough at sea, may appear 
puerile on land. Two of these (for the sake of ex¬ 
emplifying the only fears that seamen feel, and the 
groundlessness of them) we shall record. Our 
chief mate said that on board of a ship where he 
had served, the mate on duty ordered some of the 
youths to reef the main-top sail. When the first 
got up, he heard a strange voice saying, “ It blows 
hard.” The lad waited for no more : he was down 
in a trice, and telling his adventure. A second 
immediately ascended, laughing at the folly of his 
companion, but returned even more quickly, de¬ 
claring he was quite sure that a voice, not of this 
world, had cried in his ear, 44 It blows hard.” 
Another went, and another ; but each came back 
with the same tale. At length the mate, having 
sent up the whole watch, ran up the shrouds him¬ 
self, and when he reached the haunted spot, heard 
the dreadful words distinctly uttered in his ears, 

11 It blows hard.” " Aye, aye, old one; but blow 
it ever so hard, we must ease the earings for all 
that,” replied the mate undauntedly ; and looking 
round he spied a fine parrot perched on one of the 
clues, the thoughtless author of all the false alarms, 
which had probably escaped from some other vessel, 
but had not previously been discovered to have 
taken refuge on this. Another of our officers men¬ 
tioned, that, on one of his voyages, he remembered 
a boy having been sent up to clear a rope which 
had got foul above the mizen-top. Presently, how¬ 
ever, he came back trembling, and almost tumb¬ 
ling to the bottom, declaring that he had seen, 

“ Old Davy” aft the cross trees ; moreover that the 
evil one had a huge head and face, with prick ears, 
and eyes as bright as fire. Two or three others 
were sent up in succession ; to all of whom the ap¬ 
parition glared forth, and was identified by each 
to be 14 Old Davy, sure enough.” The mate, in a 
rage, at length mounted himself; when resolutely, 
as in the former case, searching for the bug-bear, 
he soon ascertained the innocent cause of so much 
terror to be a large horned owl, so lodged as to be 
out of sight to those who ascended on the other side 
of the vessel; but which, when any one approach¬ 
ed the cross-trees, popped out his portentous vis¬ 
age to see what was coming.—The mate brought 1 
him down in triumph ; and “ Old Davy,” the owl, 
became a very peaceable ship-mate among the 
crew, who were no longer scared by his horns and 
eyes : for sailors turn their backs on nothing when 
they know what it is. Had the birds, in these two 
instances, departed as secretly as they came, of 
course they would have been deemed supernatural 
visitants to the respective ships, by all who had 
heard the one or seen the other.— Tyerman and 
Bennet's Voyages and Travels. 
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For the Youth 5 ? Companion. 

OBEY YOUR TEACHERS. 

44 Now how much better it is to conduct as you have 
the last half hour, than to continue as naughty as 
you were at the commencement of the school ; 
talking and laughing, playing and moving about.” 

These words I heard a teacher address to his 
scholar, who had remained in the house to get a 
book, after the school was dismissed. I thought the 
boy looked as if he might have been good and obe¬ 
dient, and when he left, I took the liberty to in¬ 
quire of his teacher, what circumstance led him to 
address the youth in the manner he did. 

44 Why, Sir,” said he, 44 the scholar would not 
obey, when I first requested him to be attentive; 
and I bore with him so long, that I requested an¬ 
other teacher to take him in his class. But even 


then, I could not get him tq go away. And I told 
him if he did not conduct better, I should not per¬ 
mit him to take a book from the library. And to¬ 
wards the close of the school, he was very quiet, 
while some of my other scholars were quite uneasy, 
and often whispering. Seeing so great a change 
in him, I informed him that he should have the 
privilege of taking a book if he would remain after 
the dismission of the school.” 

44 But did you want another teacher to take your 
scholar ?” 

44 1 should not wish to part with him, if I could 
make him obedient; and I think if he were put 
into a class, with the teacher of which he is unac¬ 
quainted, in a few weeks he would be so reformed, 
that I could again receive him with pleasure.” 

Children, are ^ot* restless in school, and unmind¬ 
ful of what your teachers say ? And have they 
been under the necessity of requesting others to 
take you into their classes ? It must be an un¬ 
pleasant and painful duty.—Perhaps they love you 
very much, and would even shed tears to part with 
you ; but still are under the necessity of so doing. 
O try to prize the instructions you received, and 
profit by them; and never, never displease your 
teachers ; but if you have formerly been negligent, 
reform, and you will always find them ready to for¬ 
give. D. C. C. 


MORALITY. _ 

From the Sabbath School Jnttructer. 

TIIE LITTLE PRISON BOY. 

The parents of Charles B-were not pious— 

and he was suffered to grow up in sin, without any 
parental restraint. When quite young, he would 
lie, and swear, and steal, and even get drunk. After 
a number of ineffectual attempts to bring Charles 
under religious instruction in the Sabbath School, 
he was at last persuaded to attend. From the time 
he commenced his attendance at school he seemed 
an altered boy. He was not known to commit any 
of those sins in which he before was so hardened. 
After he had been to school regularly each Lord's 
<)ay, for about eight or ten weeks, he was met one 
Sabbath morning by two or three bad boys, who 
were his former associates in sin; and by persua¬ 
sion, they obtained his consent, to go with them, 
instead of attending school. That day, these boys, 
by some means unknown, entered a store and took 
from it a small sum of money. They were soon 
found out, and poor Charles was cast into the house 
of correction, there to lament that instead of obey¬ 
ing his teacher, he had listened to the voice of his 
wicked companions. A ball of iron was chained 
to one of Charles’s feet to keep him from running 
away, while his hands were employed in picking 
oakum. While in this situation his teacher visited 
him often, and talked with him—and Charles ap¬ 
peared very sorry for his conduct, and was very 
anxious to be set at liberty. He promised he 
would in future attend the Sabbath School, and 
no more go into the eompany of wicked boys. 
His liberty was obtained, and Charles, once more 
was seen among the children ofthe Sabbath School, 
reciting his lesson, and listening with apparent in¬ 
terest to his teacher's instructions. He behaved 
exceedingly well for some time. But by and by 
his interest begun to abate ; and, to get away from 
the school, he told his teacher he was going out of 
town. Charles left town, and returned in a day 
or two; but entered no more the Sabbath School. 
He did not wish to hear of Jesus' love to children ; 
nor of that God who cannot look npon sin but with 
displeasure.—Not a great while after Charles left 
his school, he broke into a store again, and took a 
considerable amount of money. He was found out, 
as the guilty always are sooner or later, and was 
taken to jail, and there confined, till the day of his 
trial should come. He was sentenced to hard la¬ 
bor in the State prison for a number of years. And 
now, instead of enjoying the privileges of a Sabbath 
School, with a kind teacher, and kind friends, 

Charles B-is obliged to work hard to obtain 

his daily bread. 

What a gloomy place & prison is! How could 
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little Charles be so unwise as to prefer it to the 
Sabbath School f Now he has no one to whom he 
can tell his wants ; no one loves him, no one pities 
him. Yoang as he is, he has brought misery and 
sorrow npou himself. He will always be remem¬ 
bered as the little boy who forsook his Sabbath 
School to steal, and to be shut up in a prison. 

How thankful each one of you ought to be, my 
little friends, that he is not placed in a like situation 

with Charles D-. You attend the Sabbath 

School : then listen to, and obey your teacher. 
Never—never for once leave your school on the 
Sabbath, unless necessarily detained at home. 
Think much of Charles—and pray for him—and 
ask God to keep you from sin, and prepare you to 
love and serve him here, that you may be prepared 
to enjoy him forever in heaven, where angels and 
saints unite in ascribing praise and honor to Him, 
who laid down his own lile for our salvation. Q-. 


RULIGI ON. 


INFANT SCHOOLS. 

Extract from the Record Book of a Teacher of an Infant 
School in New York City : — 

“ It is now two years, since I entered the Infant 
School, No. I, Canal street. In the lapse of that 
time I have taught 299 children. During that 
time we have had seven deaths. 

A poor English family, of the name of Stanley, 
whom I visited in the Bowery, testified their grati¬ 
tude by tears. The mother said, “her two little 
sons, Thomas and George, from being the most re¬ 
fractory and disobedient children in the world, had 
become mild and tractable; and often reproved 
their sister, who is the eldest, by saying, “ If you 
are such a wicked girl, neither God nor grandma* 
will love you ?” 44 Do tell me,” said Mrs. Stanley, 

“ how* you manage to make them so good ; so that 
I can make a good girl of my daughter.” 

A Mrs. Lamb, whoresided in Crosby street,and 
sent three children to school, seemed very grateful 
for the privilege. She said, she had sent her sou 
to the Public School: but he made no proficiency. 
She heard of the Infant School, No. 1, Green street. 
One morning, (within a week after he was enter¬ 
ed,) as he was in a little bed near his parents, he 
called out, 44 Father, do you know how many let¬ 
ters there are in the English alphabet? His fa¬ 
ther quite astonished, asked him,pray Frank, how 
many do you make ? Little Francis instantly re¬ 
plied, “twenty-six:” and then proceeded to give 
the vowels and the consonants. Frank, now find¬ 
ing that he knew, as he thought, more than his pa¬ 
rents, said, “ Father, this world, do you know ; is 
round like an orange ! Now what shape is this 
world, Father?” From this timetis father was 
delighted in conversing with his infant son. 

Another little child, the daughter of Mrs. Han¬ 
nah Remsen, of Wooster street, told her mother 
on a Sabbath morning, before she was up, that she 
wanted to go to church. Her mother replied, “If 
you are a good girl, when I get up, I will finish 
your new frock, and you shall go.” 44 O mother,” 
said little Ellen, “ It is very wicked to finish my 
frock to day ; for it is God's day ; and if you do 
work, you will break the fourth commandment. I 
would rather not go to church than make God angry 
with me.”—The mother added, that since that 
time, she never had worked on the Lord’s day. 

A little boy, named Josiah Crosby, who resided 
with his mother in Crosby street, told her one day, 
when ho saw her very ill; “ Mother, I will pray 
for you; for God hears little children.” His 
mother said, “ You may pray, if you will go into the 
next room : but I am so sick, you must not stay 
here.” Little Josiah went oot, and throwing him¬ 
self on his knees, and clasping his hands together, 
he was overheard by a woman, who was in an ad¬ 
joining apartment, to say these words with great 
earnestness : 44 Dear good God, will you make the 
doctor cure my mother : if you will, I will never 
be a bad boy again !” 

* This is the favoril^ name by which that most excellent and 
indefatigable lady, who founded these schools among us, is called 
by all the infante in the different schools. 


A little boy, the son of a French baker, in E— 
Street, came to me of a Monday morning, and said, 

“ Miss P. is not Sunday God’s day ?” I replied, “ it 
is.” 44 Well/* said he, 44 Yesterday, mother made 
this cap,” (he held up his cloth cap in his little 
hand.) 44 1 told her it was wicked : and I told her 
the minister was iti the pulpit preaching: and I 
told her that God was looking at her; but mother 
would do it. Now was it not very wicked ?” 

Betty Remsen come to me on Monday morning, 
and said, “ Miss P. will you please to tell my big 
brother that it is wicked to make a kite on Sun¬ 
day ? Indeed I told him it was very wicked : I told 
him he would break the commandment: that God 
was looking at him : but my brother said, he would 
make it : and he did make it. Now Miss P. will 
you tell him it was very wicked ?” 

A small boy, named John Zebriskie, said to me, 
one day, “ Miss P. I know where grandma” (mean¬ 
ing Mrs. Belhune) 44 will go, when she dies.” 
“ Where will she go?” said I. 44 She will go to 
God’s house, and sit up in his gallery, with all good 
people : and if I am a good boy, I shall sit with her: 
only I shall sit lower down, and she will sit high, 
high up.” 

Another time, when I was showing the infants 
the picture of the Lion, and giving them the natu¬ 
ral history of that animal, John Zebriskie said, “ A 
lion won’t eat grandma.” Not knowing exactly 
what he alluded to, I asked him how he knew that. 
“O,” said little John, 44 God, you know, shut the 
lion's mouth, so that they could not eat Daniel; 
and grandma is as good as Daniel, you know.” 
“ Yes,” cried little Newland, 44 She is better than 
Daniel: for he did not make any Infant Schools 
for poor children ?” 


MI80ELLANT. 


A CHILD’S SERMON. 

We are accustomed to suggest a subject of 
thought to the older pupils of a Sunday School, for 
veibal or written discussion. We lately made the 
general inquiry, “ how we could know whether a 
child of eight or ten, or twelve years old, was in the 
way to heaven.” A child of twelve returned the 
following answer in writing: 

“ By their fruits ye shall know them.” A per¬ 
son, whether young or old, who loves God, will de¬ 
light in secret prayer—in studying the scriptures— 
and in making them the man of her counsel and 
the guide of her life. She will endeavor to keep 
all God’s commands, will obey her teachers, pa¬ 
rents, or any who may have any command over her 
—will endeavor to do unto others as she would be 
done by—to love her enemies, and to pray for them 
that despitefully use her. She will endeavor in her 
whole life and conversation to show that she is in¬ 
deed the follower of the meek and lowly Jesus. 
She will be serious, but not gloomy—cheerful, but 
not trifling in her deportment. In Sabbath School 
she will listen with deep attention and delight, and 
endeavor to recollect what she has heard, and prac¬ 
tise it in her life. Her whole aim will be to pro¬ 
mote the glory of God. [& S. Journal. 

— 

DEATH BED ADVICE OF AN INFIDEL. 

A man who had been very much connected with 
infidels was taken dangerously ill ; and feeling that 
he could not recover, became alarmed for the safety 
of bis soul. He found that his infidel principles gave 
him no comfort. He began, for the first time, to 
examine into the Christian religion. He embraced 
it, and found it to be the power of God to salvation, 
enabling him to triumph over the fear of death. In 
the mean time, his infidel friends hearing of his 
sickness, and that he was not expected to recover, 
showed a degree of feeling and integrity, which, it 
is hoped, may prove the first happy step to their 
own conversion. They were not aware that their 
dying friend had become a Christian. They called 
to see him; and actually told him that they came 
on purpose to advise himno?*; to embrace Christian¬ 
ity ; because , said they, if it be false, it can do you 
no harm; but if it should prove true , you will be a 
great gainer. [Pleasing Expositor.. 


A LITTLE GIRL’S CONTRIBUTION. 

A sermon having been preached for the Bible 
Society a number of years ago in England, the next 
day the poor people of the place brought their little 
contributions to the clergyman’s house. A little 
girl, four or five years old, accompanied her elder 
sister ; and after listening with eager attention to 
all that passed, at last cried out, 44 1 will go for my 
money too, that I will.” The clergyman, thinking 
that so young a child could not understand the 
meaning of what had been said, asked her what 
she wanted to do with her money. 44 To give it to 
you,” she replied, 44 that you may buy Bibles for 
the poor negroes.” “ But what good will the Bible 
do them, my dear?” “Oh, it will tell them all 
about Jesus Christ; and how to get to heaven.— 
So be sure to buy Bibles with rny money, and send 
them to the poor black men,” she added, with great 
earnestness, and tears in her eyes. ib. 


POETRY. 

For the Youth's Companion. 

DIALOGUE BETWEEN THE CANARY AND HUM- 
MING BIRD. 

Humming Bird. 

You gaze from your narrow grate in vain, 

Poor prisoner-biicl of the boasted (drain, 

Fresh flowers spring up in nook and dell. 

Each bird hath a tale of love to tell, 

And the fairest bowers ’ncalh the summer sky 
Are the haunt of the gadding butterfly,— 

While you in your pitiless durance pine ?— 

Buy, what can you know of a joy like mine ? 

Canary Bird. 

You hover about on the sunny spray, 

You revel among ihe flowers all day,— 

You wound the Rose if it wakes your ire. 

But breathe no praise to the Bounteous Sire 
While I, by a captive’s ills opprest, 

Far, far, from my native bowers of rest, 

Pour forth from the morn to ll»e setting sun. 

The heart's deep music, “ thy will be done.” L. H. S- 

THE BOY’S FAREWELL 

TO HIS MOTHER. 

Mother, I gather’d, while the early dew 
Fill’d all their shining cups, these flowers for you, 

I’ve cull’d with care, the buds thou lovest the beet; 
These for thy vase—the violets for thy breast! 

And roses too, which in our happy day, 

I’ve seen thee wear—they bloom not now so gay. 

And, I have made thy garden walk so neat, 

Tis like a velvet carpet for thy feet, 

And l have cleared those envious thorns away. 

That tease thee so, when at the close of day" 

Along the winding path thou lovest to go 
To gaze upon the dancing rill below. 

The sun was up ere half my task w as done— 

Now, dearest mother, smile upon thy son. 

Alas ! thy thoughtful eyes are sad to-day— 

One little smile peep’d out but would not stay. 

Thou art not angry with thy wayward l»oy. 

For oft thou say’st I am thy only joy ; 

And though I sometimes tire with fancies vain. 

My heart would break to think I gave thee pain. 

1 know that tears adown thy cheeks will stray 
When I atn gone—and we must part to-day. 

Tis hard to part—but I must lx.* a man ; 

I’ll be a hero, mother, if I can ! 

Heroes, they say, would scorn to shed a tear— 

E’en though they separate from friends so dear. 

Tis hard indeed—how lone my heart would be 
When I awake at morning, missing thee ; 

And know how well soe’er my tasks are done, 

I shall not hear my mother bless her sou; 

Nor feel that dear soft hand upon iny brow— 

I must not weep*- and mother, weep not thou ! 

For I will lo\c thee, though I’m far away— 

I’ll think of thee at morn, and close of day, 

And treasure all thy lessons—and be still* 

Guided, my angel mother, by thy will ! 

If I no more may gather flowers for thee, 

Nor keep thy garden-walk from brambles free,. 

Nor lead thee where the summer berries grow, 

Nor in thy lap the wild-grape clusters throw, 

Nor read to thee at eve, nor raise thy smiles 
And cheat thy sadnera by my silly wiles. 

Yet I can strive in learning’s path to rise, 

And mingle with the great and wise. 

Wilt thou not smile, if, at some future day, 

Thou henr'st my praise? Will that thy cares ropay ? 
Then 1 will cast away all childish glee, 

And strive the sooner to return to thee. 

And I will gather gold—and thou shalt share 
All thatl have—I’ll tend thee with such care ! 

But I must leave thee ere all this be done; 

Then, farewell, dearest mother—bless thy son.. 
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HISTORY OF MASSACHUSETTS. 


^Conversations on the History of Massachusetts, from its first 
Settlement to the present period ; for the use of Schools and 
Families. By a Friend of Yoaih. Published by Munroe and 
Fnmcis> 128 Washington Street, Boston. 

It is hoped that no apology will be deemed ne¬ 
cessary for an attempt to furnish the youth of 
Massachusetts with a History of their native state 
in so condensed a form, as shall pnt it in the pow- < 
er of every one to obtain a knowledge of the lead¬ 
ing facts. Such is.the object of the compiler of 
this little work. To facilitate the acquisition of 
this knowledge, by young learners in schools and 
families, the interrogative form has been adopted, 
and'the events arranged in chronological order. 
The best authorities have been consulted, and care 
has been taken to render the work as correct as 
possible.— Preface, 

The following description of the State House is 
copied from Snow’s Geography of Boston : 

The Slate House stands on the brow of Beacon 
hill, fronting southeasterly towards the Common. 
It has Sumner street on the north and east, Beacon 
street on the south, and Hancock avenue on the 
west. The building is of an oblong form, measur¬ 
ing 173 feet in length, and 61 feet deep. It has 
two principal stories; the lower, or basement story 
is 20 feet high ; the second or main story is 30 feet 
high. On the centre is an attic 20 feet high, and 
60 feet wide with a*pediment 15 feet high. Above 
this a dome 52 in diameter, rises 36 feet, and 
terminates, at 25 feet higher, with a circular lantern 
which is surmounted by an elegant gilded cone. 

The corner stone of this edifice was laid by 
Governor Samuel Adams, on the 5th of July, 1795. 
It was finished so as to be occupied by the Legis¬ 
lature on the 11th of January, 1798. The lower 
floor is 114 feet, and the tip of the cone is 260 feet, 
above the level of the sea. The whole appearance 
of the edifice is strikingly peculiar, and it forms a 
prominent object in the picture of Boston from 
whatever direction the city is viewed. 

The main story contains the Legislative halls. 
The centre hall is the Representatives’ room, 55 
feet square ; the eastern hall is for the Senate ; and 
the rooms in the west end for the Governor and 
Council, and for the use of the various committees 
of either house. 

The following account of the introduction of 
British Troops into Boston, and their expulsion by 
General Washington, is from ‘Conversations on the 
History of Massachusetts.’ 

In. the year 1768, a Convention chosen by the 
people met in Boston to deliberate on constitution¬ 
al measures for the removal of the oppressions of 
the British Government. The day before the Con¬ 
vention rose, advice was received that a man of war 
and transports from Halifax, with about 900 troops, 
under cover of the cannon of the ships, landed with¬ 
out molestation, and to the number of 700 men 
marched with muskets charged, bayonets fixed, 
martial music and the usual military parade, to the 
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common. In the evening, the selectmen were re¬ 
quired to quarter the two regiments in the town, but 
they positively refused. A temporary shelter, how¬ 
ever, iu Faneuil Hall was allowed to one regiment, 
and the next day the State House, by order of the 
governor, was opened for their reception, and two 
held pieces with the main guard were stationed in 
its front The lower floor of the State House, 
[the building now called City Hall,] which had 
been used by gentlemen and the merchants as 
an exchange, the Representatives’ Chamber, the 
court house, Faneuil hall,—places intimately as¬ 
sociated with ideas of justice and freedom, as j 
well as convenience and utility, were now filled j 
with regular soldiers. Guards were placed at the 
doors of the State House—the common was covered 
with tents—soldiers were constantly marching and 
countermarching to relieve the guards, and the cen- 
tinels challenging the inhabitants as they passed. 
The Sabbath was profaned, and the devotion of the 
sanctuary was disturbed, by the sound of drums and 
other martial music. In November, several large 
transports arrived with more troops. But the colo-! 
nists, though disgusted and injured, were not over¬ 
awed. , 

In the spring of 1776, the Provincial Troops un-1 
der the command of General Washington, having 
succeeded in diverting the attention of the British 
garrison, gained possession of Dorchester heights 
in the evening of the 4th of March, and 1200 
men immediately commenced erecting breast-works 
to shield them from the enemy. The ground was 
extremely hard, but the night was mild, and, by 
laboring with great diligence, at break of day they 
presented lines of defence which astonished the 
British garrison, to whom nothing remained but to 
abandon the town, or dislodge the provinicals. The 
latter was attempted, but a tremendous storm at 
night hindered the execution of their design, and it 
was agreed in a council of war next morning, to 
evacuate the town as soon as possible. The Amer¬ 
icans proceeded in strengthening and extending 
their works, and on the morning of the 17th of 
March it was judged by the British that delay was 
no longer safe, and by 10 o’clock, A. M. the king’s 
troops, with those Americans, (then called Tories,) 
who were attached to the royal cause, were all un¬ 
der sail. General Washington then marched tri¬ 
umphantly into Boston, where he was received as a 
deliverer. 


NARRATIVB. 


A THUNDER STORM AT SEA. 

“ Last night has been one of horrors, and deliv¬ 
erances beyond all that we have yet experienced. 
We had retired to rest aa usual, though few could 
sleep on account of the creaking and rocking of 
the vessel, the yelling of the winds, and the roaring 
of the waves. About one o’clock Mr. Bennet heard 
a tremendous explosion or crash, as though the 
ship had been violently disrupted, or all her tim¬ 
bers compressed together, by some inconceivable 
force: a hideous glare of light at the same time 
bursting through the bull’s-eye above, upon the 
darkness, instantly afterwards he heard the captain 
calling out of the cabin below with vehemence, the 
two names of the deputation : 11 Mr Bennet, Mr. 
Tyerraan! did you hear ? did you not hear that! 
Oh, pray to God for us! All is over! All is over ! 
Lord have mercy upon us 1” A second time, be¬ 
fore Mr. Bennet could answer, the terrible light 
flashed like a momentary conflagration of all around, 
and a louder peal of thunder than before accom¬ 
panied the blaze, followed by what seemed to be 
the sea itself, rnshing in cataracts between decl$s. 


This, however, proved to be a storm of hail, the 
stones of which were as large as pigeon’s eggs, and 
severely smote the faces and hands of those above, 
who were personally exposed to it. Again the 
captain cried out, “ It is now all over! pray, pray, 
for us ! Lord have mercy upon us !” Mr. Tyerman 
and Mr. Jones, who had been asleep, now came 
running from their berths, inquiring what was the 
nature of the occurrence, and what injury had been 
sustained. Just then a third flash of lightning, and 
a crack of thunder, the one more faint, the other 
less deafening than before; and, with four distinct 
pulsations between them, gave token that the dan¬ 
ger, though still near upon us, might be passing 
away. The chief mate, whose watch it was upon 
deck, informed us, that the hurricane began about 
nine o’clock, but it had not reached its crisis till 
towards one, when we first distinguished the voice 
of the thunder from the wailing of the wind, and 
the booming of the waves, and when that dreadful 
shock convulsed the vessel which convinced the 
captain that it must have been fatally struck, as at * 
the same time he heard the expression aloud, 4 The 
pumps are of no use now.’—The mate aaid that 
this first great flash heated his face, and he felt as 
if 6tnnned for a moment or two, the sulphurous 
flame appearing to run down his jacket sleeve. The 
second peal was accompanied by a crimson blaze, 
which was instantaneously followed by the tempest 
of hail pouring like shot upon himself and his ter¬ 
rified comrades, who, to use his own expression, 
crowded about him like a flock of sheep, and could 
scarcely be prevailed on to quit his side on the ne¬ 
cessary doties of the ship. He observed that the 
main-stay-sail had happily been taken in before the 
squall, or it must inevitably have been carried away 
and perhaps involved the destruction of the vessel, 
with all on board. This he thought a very provi¬ 
dential act, for he had only done it under an im¬ 
pression which urged him, as if he had heard & 
voice, saying, * Take it in ; take it in ; take in the 
main-top-sail!’ The Lord, however, 60 ordered it, 
that amidst all these perils, not a mast was sprung 
or struck, not a sail carried away or ripped, not a 
timber suffered damage, not a life was lost nor limb 
injured of passengeror crew; 

“ The captain was most powerfully affected with 
the terrors and the mercies of the past night, and 
appears very serious this day. He says that on the 
preceding evening, when he returned to the cabin 
from deck, he read a portion of Scripture before 
lying down in his cot, when these Words were deep¬ 
ly impressed upon his heart, * Jesus answered them 
do ye now believe?’ Oh, that both he and we and 
our fellow voyagers may have grace to profit as we 
ought by this display of divine goodness towards us, 
and more fully than ever before to consecrate our 
body and soul for time and eternity to his service ! 
May he give to each of us that spiritual discern¬ 
ment and understanding 

“ Which hears the mighty voice of God, 

And ponders wbat he saith; 

His word and works, his gifts and rod, 

Have each a voice to faith.” 

[ Tyerman and BenneVe Voyagee, 


OBITUARY. 


LITTLE SUSAN. 

Little Susan was the daughter of the Rev. Shep¬ 
hard K. Kollock, and lived in Norfolk, Virginia. 
She was born on the 30th day of August, 1820. 
Her parents received her as a gift from God, and 
felt that he was saying to them; “ Take this child 
and bring it up for me.” 

As long as her parents both lived they seldom 
permitted a day to pass .without praying that God 
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would bless their dear little ohild, and that she 
might be early renewed by the influence of the 
Holy Spirit. Before she was three years of age 
she was told to look up to God as her heavenly 
Father. She was also taught a short prayer by her 
pious mother, which she repeated every morning 
and evening. Her father was in the habit of giv¬ 
ing religious instruction to his children, even be¬ 
fore they could read, by relating to them, in very 
simple language, those instructive histories with 
which the Scriptures abound, and which the weak¬ 
est minds can understaud. In this manner he en¬ 
deavored to instruct them daily by such a method 
as would render religion attractive to his children, 
at an age when their minds were not filled with 
strong prejudice and evil habits. While he was 
relating these Scriptural stories, the attention and 
feelings of little Susan were often much awakened ; 
and a deep impression was made upon her mind 
and heart. Frequently she was moved to tears, 
and sometimes she would earnestly express a wish 
that she might be pious, like Hanoah,or Ruth, and 
that her little brother might be like Joseph, or Sam¬ 
uel, or David. 

What striking ideas of the greatness and good¬ 
ness of God, of the excellency of religion, and of 
the hatefulness of sin, might thus be imparted to 
the youngest children, if parents were to take pains 
to instruct them in this familiar manner, and pro¬ 
perly to relate to them the histories found in the old 
and new Testaments. 

Until Susan was five years of age, she continued 
under the roof of her parents, a sweet and lovely 
ohild. Sweetness of temper and strength of affec¬ 
tion were so manifest in her countenance, that she 
usually obtained favor at first sight; and a little ac¬ 
quaintance with her showed that she had many en¬ 
dearing qualities,. known still better to those who 
lived with her. With such qualities, it is not sur¬ 
prising that she was much beloved by all who knew 
her ;—by her parents, to whom she was dutiful; by 
her companions to whom she was affectionate ; by 
her teachers, to whom she was respectful; and by 
her servants, to whom she was kind and tender. 
She seemed in this respect to be much like the 
liule daughter of Dr. Doddridge, who was asked 
by her father, " Why, my dear, does every body 
love you ?” and who answered with charming sim¬ 
plicity, “ Indeed, father, I do not know, unless 
it is because I love every body.” She was so de¬ 
sirous to bo kind and obliging to all, that she would 
often feel very sorrowful when she had said any 
thing that she feared had wounded the feelings of 
others, and was not easy until shohad begged their 
pardon, and assured them shp had no intention to 
displease them. Her understanding at this time 
was far above her years. Even at this very early 
age, her judgment was shown by a sense of proprie¬ 
ty, for which she was remarkable as long as 6he 
lived. 

When she was five and a half years old, she was 
committed to the care of her aunt, who resided in 
the State of New Jersey. As her aunt had no 
family of her own, and no little children to take 
care of but this little girl, she had it in her power 
to take great pains with her, and to teach her what 
she was able to learn. Apd a most delightful task 
it proved, and well repaid all the pains she be¬ 
stowed upon her. When she was first consigned 
to the care of her Aunt L. she was, excepting a 
decided superiority of mind and very great sweet¬ 
ness of disposition, much like other children of her 
own age. 

Her aunt from the time of her receiving liule Susan 
under her care, felt very anxious to teach her to 
know God, to love him, and to fear him. This 
was very kind in her aunt, and so it is very kind 
in any person who will take the trouble to teach a 
little boy pr girl things of so much importance. 
And liule Susan was very willing to learn wbatber 
aunt wished to teach her. She was quite different 
from some children, who are so cross and so fool¬ 
ish that they do not love to learn any thing. They 
do not even love tQ learn about the great God who 
made them, and. about the kind Saviour who died 
for them. 


The first thing that Susan’s aunt did was to pray 
to God for her dear little niece, and for his assis¬ 
tance, that he would enable her to teach her in 
the best manner. And then, instead of feeling sat¬ 
isfied in praying for her youthful charge, knowing 
that God requires us to act as well as to pray, she 
continued that method of religious instruction that 
had been commenced by her parents. 

She endeavored to show her that she was a fallen 
creature; and that however pleasing she might be 
to her acquaintances on account of her good dispo¬ 
sition, yet she was not pleasing to Ged, while she 
had a sinful heart; and though her friends loved 
her, yet God would not love her, and she could not 
go to heaven unless she had a new heart, and re¬ 
ceived the forgiveness of her sins, and endeavored 
to please God by believing and obeying his word. 
She then told her how the favor of God might be 
obtained : that Jesus Christ came into the world to 
save sinners, and that he would save little children, 
if they would believe in him, and love and serve him 
as they ought. She endeavored to impress on her 
mind the necessity of prayer, cautioning her not to 
be satisfied with only saying her prayers. She told 
her that it was not the same thing to say prayers and 
to pray truly; and that any body might say prayers 
every day, and never pray once in all their lives. 
And she told her that it was not only very idle, but 
very sinful to take God’s holy name and never care 
what we are saying. It is not praying to say, “ our 
Father who art in heaven” and at the same time to 
be thinking about playing, or eating, or any thing 
else but the great God. 

When Susan found this out, she used to pray 
from her heart; and she did not mock God by cal¬ 
ling on his name and not caring whether he heard 
her or not. 

Susan's aunt also explained to her as well as she 
was able, that she and all other people have wick¬ 
ed hearts; and that the feelings of the heart must 
be entirely altered before it would love God ; and 
that she could be saved only through the Lord 
Jesus Christ. To these subjects she listened at all 
times with a great deal of attention, and when she 
could not understand she would ask her aunt to 
explain to her. Then her aunt would make it a9 
plain as she could, but sometimes she could not 
make it very plain to such a little child. 

Susan did not understand how it could be that 
she was to have a new heart. Her aunt told her 
that it did not mean that her real heart was to be 
taken away and another given her ; but that it 
meant the changing of our love. That instead of 
loving any thing else better that God, we must love 
God better than any thing else. She told her that 
with the heart we love, and with the heart we hate; 
and that.a person who doe 9 not love God has a 
wicked heart; and when he begins to love God, 
then he may be sure that his heart is changed, or 
that he has a new heart. Susan seemed to under¬ 
stand this, and she would sit fora long time thinking 
about the new heart; and then looking up to her 
aunt, she would say, “ Aunt, do you think that 
Mrs. — (calling a lady's name) has a new heart?” 
This was a question that her aunt could not always 
answer; and she would then tell little Susan, that 
we do not know each other’s hearts, but that God 
knows every body’s heart. 

Susan’s aunt also told her how she ought to be¬ 
have, and what things Christians ought not to do, 
and why they ought not to do them. Susan was 
told, that if she did wrong, God would not love her ; 
and that she could not live with him in heaven, if 
she did not wish to please him here. And the Lord 
helped liule Susan to learn these things, and to 
keep them in her heart. She soon began to try to 
please God, so that, instead of asking, as she had 
been accustomed to do, “ Will you love me, aunt, 
if I do so?” she would say, “ Will God love me?” 
She was very particular about this at all times; 
and whenever she was about to do any thing, and 
was not sure that it was right, she was iu the habit 
of asking! “ Will God be pleased ?” And she was 
very carefql not to sin in hor thoughts, nor be angry 
or envious, or any thing else that was not like a 
Christian* [Remainder next %eeek.\ 


fTATtJBAL HISTORY. 


HABITS OF THE WOLF. 

The smell of burning asafoelida has a remarkable 
effect upon this animal. In a fire made in the- 
woods, thrown on a portion of this drug, so as to 
saturate the atmosphere with the odor, the wolves,, 
if any are within reach of the scent, immediately 
assemble round, howling in the most mournful 
manner; and such is the remarkable fascination 
under which they seem to labor, that they will often 
suffer themselves to be shot down Tather than quit 
the spot. Of the few instances of their attacking 
human beings, of which we have heard, the follow¬ 
ing may serve to give some idea of their habits. In. 
early times, a negro man was passing in the night 
in the lower part of Kentucky, from one settlement 
to another. The distance was several miles, and 
the country over which he travelled entirely unset¬ 
tled. fn the morning his carcass was found en¬ 
tirely stripped of flesh. Near it lay his axe covered 
with blood, and all around the bushes were beaten 
down, the ground trodden, and the number of foot 
tracks so great as to show that the unfortunate vic¬ 
tim had fought long and manfully. On pursuing 
his track it appeared that the wolves had pursued 
him for a considerable distance; he had often 
turned upon them and driven them back. Several 
times they had attacked him, and had been repel¬ 
led, as appeared from the blood and tracks. He 
i had killed some of them before the final onset, and 
in the last conflict had destroyed several. His axe 
was his only weapon. 

On another occasion, many years ago,a negro 
man was going through the woods with no compan-* 
ion but bis fiddle, wh^n he discovered that a pack 
of wolves was on his track. They pursued very 
cautiously, but a few of them would sometimes dash- 
up and growl, as if impatient for their prey,and then, 
fall back again. As he had several miles to go, he 
became much alarmed. He sometimes stopped,, 
shouted, drove back his pursuers, and then pro¬ 
ceeded.—The animals became more and more au¬ 
dacious, and would probably have attacked him,, 
had he not arrived at a deserted cabin which stood 
by the way side—into this he rushed for shelter.— 
And without waiting to shut the door, climbed 
up and seated himself on the rafters.—The wolves 
dashed in after him, and became quite ferocious, 
howled and leaped, and endeavored with every ex¬ 
aggeration of rage to get at him. The moon was 
now shining brightly, and he being able to see his 
enemies, and satisfied of his own safety, began to 
act on- the offensive. Finding the cabin full of them, 
he crawled down to the top of the door, which he 
shut and fastened. Then removing some of the 
loose board, from the roof, scattered them with a 
tremendous clatter upon such of his foes as remain¬ 
ed outside, who soon scampered off, while those in 
the house began to crouch with fear. He had now 
a large number of prisoners to stand guard over 
until morning; and drawing forth his fiddle, he 
very good naluredly played for them all night, very 
much as he supposed, to their edification and 
amusement, for like all genuine lovers of music, he 
imagined it had power to soften even the heart of" 
a wolf.. On the ensuing day, some of the neigh¬ 
bors assembled and destroyed the captives with 
great rejoicing. 

—OO^— 

A NOVEL MODE OF SHEEP DRIVING. 

A late English paper says, that a butcher’s boy, 
of York, having been sent to fetch up two* 
sheep from a field, resolved to try an experiment on 
the habits of that patient animal, in order to drive 
them with greater ease to himself. He had seen 
hounds run in couples, and reasoning by analogy, 
why might not sheep ? The youth, therefore, took 
a cord, and with it yoked his fleecy charge togeth¬ 
er. The parties not being exactly agreed, began 
to pull different ways, and, feeling the unusual re¬ 
straint which was imposed upon them, they com¬ 
menced a chase in search of their wonted liberty. 

A cow just lying at her ease on the green sward 
directly inthfe line of their hurried flight,, present- 
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ed a little obstacle, which they attempted to sur-1 
moant in their sheepish way , not by turning aside, I 
but by leaping over it. One of them made a spring, 
and was fairly over the mountain <of beef, but the 
unlucky cord happening to rest across the cow’s 
back, up she sprang, roused by the sudden liberty 
taken with her person, and found herself in pos¬ 
session of two fat sheep, nicely balanced. Away 
ran (he beef with the mutton , whilst the astonished 
lad joined in the pursuit, with the prospeet before 
him of his experimental cord anticipating the knife 
of the butcher. The cow at length began to be 
fatigued with her load, and this enabled the pursu¬ 
er to come in time to prevent the catastrophe, and, 
suddenly cutting the cord, the two fltcces fell to the 
ground, and they were driven to the city in the 
usual way, the youth being satisfied that, though 
dogs may do well yoked together, it is not exactly 
the same with sheep. [ Genesee Farmer. 


HISTORY. 


ANCIENT BABYLON. 

Babylon is often mentioned in the Bible, and is 
remarkable for having been the place where the 
Jews were so long captives. It stood upon a large 
level plain, on the banks of the river Euphrates. 
Very (title is said of its early history ; nor is it cer¬ 
tain Mtho first built it; but it was Nebuchadnezzar 
who enlarged and beautified it, and made it the 
wonder of the whole earth. The city was in the 
form of a square; each side of the square being fif¬ 
teen miles in length, requiring sixty miles to go 
round it. It was surrounded with a deep and wide 
ditch, lined with bricks, and filled with water; and 
by walls, inside the ditch, three hundred and fifty 
feet in height, and eighty-seven in thickness. The 
walls were built of large bricks cemented with bi¬ 
tumen, that is, a slimy substance found in that 
country. 

To enter the city were one hundred gates, twen¬ 
ty-five on each side, all of solid brass. (Isa. xlv. 2.) 
Between every two of these gates were three towers, 
raised ten feet higher than the wall; also four more 
at the four corners of this great square. From 
each of the gates ran a street, one hundred and 
fifty feet wide, in a straight line, to the gate oppo¬ 
site to it, on the other side of the city. The whole 
number of streets was fifty, besides four half-streets 
on the inside of the walls, two hundred feet wide, 
and built only on one side that is the side, opposite 
the walls. These fifty streetacrossingeach other, and 
the half-streets, at what are oalled right angles, cut 
the whole city into six hundred and seventysix smal¬ 
ler squares, each of which would be about two miles 
and a quarter round. Tbe houses were built on 
the sides of the squares only, and were three or 
four stories high, and beautified with all kinds of 
ornaments. The space within was left open, and 
laid out in gardens, or employed for other purposes 
of use and ornament. 

The river Euphrates, or a branch of it, ran quite 
across the city, entei ing at the north side and going 
out at the south, over which was a bridge, in the 
middle of the city, a furlong, or an eighth part of 
a mile long, and thirty feet wide. This bridge was 
built with wonderful art, because the bottom of the 
river was sandy, and did not furnish a good foun¬ 
dation for building on. At the east end of the 
bridge stood the old palace of Babylon, so large that 
it covere<J four of the squares above named ; at the 
west stood the new palace, which was much larger 
still, and covered no fewer than niue squares. The 
temple of Belus, which covered one entire square, 
stood next the old palace. A wall, like that which 
went round the city, was built on each side of the 
river, and massy brazen gates were also placed at 
the ends of the streets leading down to the river, 
which was crossed by boats. Cyrus, having turned 
the river out of its channel, entered by these gates, 
which had been carelessly left open in the night 
during a public festivity, and so took the city. 
This was when he set the Jews at liberty, and gave 
them leave to return to their own country. 

The most wonderful works iu Babylon were the 
walls, already described; tbe temple of Belus; the 


| new palace ; the hanging gardens; and a prodi- 
Igious artificial lake and canals for draining the 
river ; of which we may perhaps say more in a fu¬ 
ture number. 

Such, according to accounts, was ancient Baby¬ 
lon. It never was, and perhaps never will be 
equalled in grandeur by any city upon earth. 

[Monthly Repository. , 


THS SABBATH SCHOOL. 


From the Sabbath School Instructer . 

MY TEACER.—No. 8. 

Although it was some distance from my teacher’s 
house to the school-room, I cannot remember that 
he was ever absent. Most generally when I arrived, 
I found hint there ready to converse with me, or 
listen to an account of my conduct during the week. 
“ Have you been a good boy this week ?” he once 
said. I told him I thought I had been quite a good 
boy, for I had my whole lesson perfectly, beside a 
little hymn. “ I am glad to hear that,*' said he— 
and O, how pleasantly be smiled;—“ nothing 
pleases me more than to know that you have been 
good,” continued he, u and the reason, why I asked 
you so particularly to-day about your conduct the 
past week, is, because last Sabbath you promised 
me that you would try to be good as possible. I 
hope you have. But have you daily gone by your¬ 
self in secret, and there asked your Maker to bless 
you, and put within you a new heart?” I could 
not answer. “ I am afraid,” said he, “ that you 
have neglected prayer—neglected to retire in 
secret, and pour out your soul to God, entreating! 
him to pardon all your sin. Dear scholar, yvhat' 
can l do for you that will make you perform these I 
duties? Anything in my power shall be done, ifitj 
will but lead you to surrender your heart to Christ, j 
Sometimes, when away from my work and the busy 
world, my thoughts recur to your lost and perishing 
condition, and I cannot refrain from weeping. I 
think to myself, what if you should grow up with- j 
out a hope in the pardoning mercy of God, or die 
in your present condition? Should this be the 
case, it seems as though I never should enjoy my¬ 
self again. I cannot express one half what I feel, 
and it appears almost useless for me to,talk.—Dear 
child, how long wi|l you continue in sin—bow long 
rebel against a just, holy apd righteous God ? Now 
do not, O, do not let another week pass away like 
the last, but begin this night to raise your secret, 
earnest prayer to Heaven, and.depend upon it, you 
shall receive pardon for all your sins, and bis lov¬ 
ing kindness will be with you all your days.” I 
wept—how could I refrain, when my—teacher— 
(there, I cannot call him by any name that will 
sufficiently express his kindness)—spoke thus 
to me ! I thought then that, as soon as school was 
done, I would go home, and obey my teacher, by 
lifting my desires to God, and asking him to grant 
me pardon for all my sins.—While walking home, 

I thought to myself, if I now become serious, my 
parents, my brothers my playmates will all know it, 
and how badly I shall feel when 1 meet them, and 
they ask what makes me look so solemn. I shall 
not want to tell them that I am religious and desire 
to become a Christian—for if I do, they will think 
strangely of it. Nor can I any more associate with 
my young companions in their sports—but I must 
pat away all my playthings, and continually carry 
a serious and solemn look aboat with me. Just so 
poorly I reasoned, and finally concluded to put off 
religion to some future lime, when I should become 
a man. 

Now my teacher had often told me, that I should 
be as happy with a new heart, and could play with 
my companions as pleasantly as ever, and should 
not have to lay aside one of my playthings ;—yet 
after all, I fancied I must, and was afraid to set 
myself to work in earnest, to seek a blessing from 
I the Lord. But oh ! how often have I repented of 
my conduct, and wished that I had sought religion 
in early childhood, that I now might have the en- 
speakable satisfaction of knowing that my first, my 
best years were spent in the service of my God apd 
Redeemer. D. 


BHLIdZON. 


CHRISTIAN CONDUCT* 

A TRUE STORY. 

Within thirty miles of the city of Richmond, 
there lived a gentleman much addicted to gay and 
frolicsome company ; and whose wife, although not 
a professor of religion, was in reality a pious woman. 
He was in the habit of spending his evenings out, 
until a very late hour, and of returning home some¬ 
times as late as one or two o'clock in the morning, 
always requiring supper, and expecting that his 
wife would wait on him, as though he had returned 
at a seasonable hour./ She never disappointed or 
crossed him ; but, always appeared to serve him 
with the utmost cheerfulness, although her mind 
was greatly distressed at his improper and sinful 
course of conduct. 

It came to pass, on a certain evening, that he and 
some four or five of his associates, at a party of 
pleasure, became very much intoxicated, and 7 did 
not think ofleaving the place of their dissipation, 
until after midnight. Several of them retaining to 
a great extent, the use of their mental powers, at 
is often the case with habitual drunkards, even 
when drunk, observed, * What shall we do 1 Where 
shall we go? We shall be well scolded this night, 
if we go home. Our wives will be exceedingly 
mad, and well they may.’ * Well scolded, well 
scolded !’ replied the gentleman, * I never he&rd the 
like before. My wife never scolds me at any time, 
and she is a« kind to me when I am drunk, as at any 
other time. Go home with me, I’ll insure you a 
good supper—and as polite treatment as you would 
receive at a dining party at my house—go home 
with me.’ They went, and arrived between the 
hours of one and two o’clock. Anticipating the 
return of her husband, the lady had caused poultry 
to be killed, and the arrangements necessary to be 
made, so as to furnish his supper with as little delay 
as possible, and had retired to rest. She arose, 
prepared herself to meet them, and gave them a 
very kind reception. 

Presently supper was ready, and they all took 
their seats, when one of them addressed the lady 
to the following efTect —* Really, madam, we are ut¬ 
terly surprised at the hospitality and courtesy with 
which you treat such undeserving guests. We 
have certainly behaved very much amiss this eve* 
ning, and are sore, that if we had gone home, we 
should have had a .very severe reprimand, and gone 
to bed supperless. 1 With all the mildness and dig¬ 
nity of a woman and a Christian, she replied, ‘ l 
never scold my husband at any time—the princi¬ 
ples of my religion forbid it—I obey him and honor 
him, and do all in my power to make him happy. 
He finds, or thinks he finds, pleasure in dissipation. 
I’ni glad that he has any enjoyment, any where. 
His pleasures, if they can be called pleasures, are 
confined to the present world. With no prospect 
of happiness in the world to come, I could not con¬ 
sent to diminish his pleasures in this world. For 
myself, my joys are in anticipation. No wife, or 
mother, has greater cause for gratitude than my¬ 
self, but for the single fact of my husband’s gaiety 
and dissipation. His course grieves me; but he 
shall not be vexed and scolded by me. My prayer 
is that God in his mercy, may give him to see that 
his ways arc wrong, and lead to misery. But I 
shall always obey and honor him, and do all in my 
power to promote his happiness.’ 

‘ Is it possible, my dear,* interrupted the gentle¬ 
men, 1 that these are the motives, by which you 
have been governed, in your kindness and affection 
to me, in my wicked frolics. You shall never have 
it in your power , thus to bear with me again.* 
From that night he became a sober man. 

v [Religious Herald. 


THE NURSERY. 


QUARRELSOME CHILDREN. 

“ There pow,” said Thomas to his sistpr, “ yoju k 
have quite spoiled tbe rose I have been pacing.’’, 
11 Wall, Thqtn.as^ it was all your fault.”—“;No f it 
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is not all my fault, Mira; it is your clumsiness,or, 
I don’t know whether you did not doit for the pur-j 
pose ; for you are always trying to tease me.” “If 
you say that any more, Sir, I shall make you re¬ 
member it; I did not wish to quarrel.” “No, 
that’s always your way ; you first come and do 
mischief and then you say you do not wish to quar¬ 
rel.” And so saying, the naughty Thomas struck 
his sister on the head. Just at this time, unfortu¬ 
nately for the credit of the children, their Mamma 
entered the room. The door of the nursery hav¬ 
ing been open, she had heard all the conversation 
which had passed, and on Mira’s screaming, went 
to see what was the matter. Instantly upon her 
entrance, as naughty children generally do, they 
both begau at once to tell their stories; but like a 
wise and prudent mother, she sat down, and com¬ 
manded that only one should speak at a time. Of 
course, according to custom, Mira said, it was all 
her brother’s fault, and Thomas said it was all 
Mira’s fault; but their mother thought it was the 
fault of both, and therefore after chastising both, 
she shut one up in her dressing-room, and the other 
in the drawing-room ; that they being quiet and 
alone might l^ave leisure to reflect on the shameful 
impropriety of their conduct. I am happy to be able 
to say, that this judicious discipline and the ex¬ 
cellent advice they received, had the desired effect, 
for when released from their confinement they 
kissed each other, declared themselves very sorry 
for their behaviour, and promised to love each other 
better for the future; and I do sincerely hope that 
the promises made will not soon be forgotten. 

My dear readers, I will not detain you much 
longer, but suffer the word of exhortation, which is 
—Never quarrel. If once you get into a habit of 
finding fault—of being easily offended, and often 
disputing, you will find that it will grow with your 
growth and strengthen with your strength, until you 
become hateful to yourselves and hateful to all 
around you. Pity and forgive your playmates— 
bear and forbear ; that you may be the children of 
your Father who is in heaven—and remember, 
whenever you feel in the least angry, the following 
expressive and v affecting lines— 

“ Let love through aH your actions run, 

And all your ivords l>e mild, 

Live like tne blessed virgin’s Son, 

That sweet and lovely child.” Cecilia. 


__ MISCELLANY, _ 

For the Youth ’s Companion . 

SCHOLAR, ARE YOU READY 1 
We know not what a week will bring forth. To¬ 
day we who are flushed with health, may, ere another 
week shall have past, be slubbering in the dost. 
On looking; back but a few, very few days, I can 
pointout many hearts that have been caused to ache 
—many domestic circles that are filled with grief. 
The destroyer, death, has been among them, and 
selected many a “ shining mark” for his prey. A 
little scholar, who was a member of the school to 
which I belong, and was present but last Sabbath, 
listening to the instructions of her teacher, is now 
no more. Suddenly she was called to pass “ the 
gate of death,” and her seat is now vacant. But a 
day or two ago she arose as well and as happy as the 
merriest of us—but alas ! before the setting of the 
sun, the fatal stroke had reached her active form, 
and yesterday death marked her for his own. Who 
can tell, which of us will next pass the “ dark val¬ 
ley ?” Let us then be prepared, and when we are cal¬ 
led from time, our gain will be eternal blessedness. 

_ — ‘ D. C. C. 

REAPING IN HEAVEN. 

The Rev. Mr. Kirk, of Albany, preaching the 
last Sabbath in the Rev. Mr. Parker’s Church, cor¬ 
ner of Washington and Dey streets, in this city, on 
the duty of perseverance in well doing, made the 
following striking illustration :— 

A Sunday School teacher in England, going to 
his class, sees a little ragged boy by the way-side, 
carries him to his school and endeavors to interest 
him in religious instruction. The levity of the 
child’s mind, his wandering eyes, and seemingly 
irreclaimable habits of inattention, render this an 


apparently hopeless task. Sunday after Sunday, 
unavailing attempts are made to interest the mind 
of this boy. The words of truth and soberness 
make no impression, and a season of deep discour¬ 
agement succeeds in the teacher's mind, in regard 
to the little fellow', who seems so far removed from 
the influences that affect most minds. The teacher, 
about to give him up, as one on whom all his 
strength and time is wasted and thrown away, bears 
his case to the throne of mercy, and there, almost 
without hope, resolves to persevere a little longer. 
In a short time, the teacher thinks he discovers a 
small ray of hope—a little softening on the surface 
of the boy’s heart. Soon the tear starts and rolls 
down his cheek—and at last theextoried cry breaks 
from his heaving bosom, “ What shall I do to be 
saved ?” The teacher takes him apart and points 
him away to Jesus. He sees by the eye of faith, 
as it were, the Holy Ghost coming down in baptis¬ 
mal power upon the soul of this little fellow, reno¬ 
vating him, soul, and spirit, and faculties, and fil¬ 
ling him with strange joys, new hopes and purposes. I 
He leaves the school. The teacher loses sight of 
his pupil for a season. 

By and by a young man finds his way into the 
heart of China, and commences the translation of 
the Holy Scriptures into a language spoken by 
the darkened millions of that vast empire. His 
labors attract the attention of the Christian world. 
What is this teacher’s surprise and joy to find that 
this same man was once the little subject of his 
discouraged efforts and almost hopeless prayers! 

The teacher dies—and in Heaven sees a poor 
Chinese come home to glory. He asks, with won¬ 
der, “ How did you find your way here ?” The re¬ 
deemed pagan answers, “ One of Morrison’s Bibles 
taught me the way of eternal life.” Others follow 
from China.—They are the souls saved through the 
instrumentality of Morrison—and Morrison was the 
little Sabbath Scholar? Oh! now that teacher is 
reaping his harvest. As years roll away, his har¬ 
vest comes in more and more. Oh, what a harvest 
he is reaping. [AT. Y. Weekly Messenger . 

INFANT SCHOOL FACTS. 

In the course of some brief oral instructions on 
the History of the Flood, the Teacher remarked 
that sea shells had been found on the tops of the 
highest mountains, which was a proof that the land 
had been entirely covered with water. A little boy 
instantly said—“ God says so —and that is proof 
enough.” It was not in vain that his listening ear 
I had heard the testimony of Moses and Peter as 
witnessess for God.—Gen. vii. 19. 2 Pet iii. 5. 

A little girl who was sick at home said to her 
mother—“ I wish so there was no sin in the 
world.’* “ Why do you wish that,” asked her 
mother.—The little one replied—“ because I should 
not be sick if there was no sin —for sin brought 
sickness and death into the world.”—Romans v. 12. 

One of the little boys of an Infant school who 
had heard at home some conversation on the sub¬ 
ject of the Millennium, took the first opportunity 
of saying to his teacher—“ What is Millennium ? 
—I heard some one say it would begin in 1836.” 
The teacher conversed on the subject, and took 
occasion to remark on the blessings of peace, union 
and love that would prevail, should there be a gen¬ 
eral extension of Christian spirit in the world. 
This little boy eagerly and interestedly inquired— 
“ Will the Poles and Russians fight then, when 
the Millennium day is come.” 

A Teacher speaking of the existence of the Deity, 
remarked—“ There are those who say there is no 
God.” The following dialogue then took place be¬ 
tween some of the scholars—a little boy said, “ He 
did not see how they could believe that, for if they 
only looked at themselves they must believe that 
somebody made them;” another replied, “ OhI they 
might say man made us ;” but, (rejoined another,) 
who made the first man. —Indeed, none but God 
could make us out of a piece of dirt!” [t'6. 

SKETCH HtOM LIFE. 

In one of our rambles lately, on a fine afternoon, 
we observed by the road-side, a stoqt, well-fed, 


bloated slave to the cup, stretching his length upon 
the ground, covered with flies, and in a state of 
beastly intoxication; while a large dog stood lol¬ 
ling by his side, apparently fatigued with watching 
his shameless companion, and by a look, first at the 
passers-by and then at the mass of degraded hu¬ 
manity at his side,seemed to invite the pity and sym¬ 
pathy of the beholder. 

A little further on we overtook three men. The 
one in the centre was brutally gross and stupid in 
his appearance ; and that each might bear his share 
of responsibility, if all should fall into the gutter, 
the tyvo who were outside braced each other and 
their companion in the centre, by crossing their 
arms over each other’s shoulders, while with oaths 
and obscenities they reeled along, shotting u'ith a 
horrid din a parody of “ Home ! sweet home !” 

Two more of the same party were laid aside at a. 
short distance beyond, making six in all—three up 
and three down. A large hog came up from his 
wallowing in the mire, and stood over them with a 
grunt of conscious superiority ! 

Have we children in our Sunday Schools who 
can come to such a state as this ? If this is possi¬ 
ble respecting them, what is probable respecting 
those who are growing up without restraint or iu- 
struction ? [& S. Journal. 


POBTBY. 


For the Youth'* Companion. 
A LITTLE GIRL TO ANOTHER, WITH SOME 
WILD FLOWERS. 

You have green-house plants I hear. 

Of rare and splendid lints, my^ dear,— 

And tho’ I’ve no such gifts to send, 

Yet anxious still to be your friend*. 

These wild-flowers from my father’s grove 
I charge with messages of love. 

Microscopic tube will spy 
Charms ’neath their simplicity. 

Curious cells where pure and free 
Springs the nectar for the bee. 

Graceful forms and radiant die 
From the pencil of the sky. 

And now my little story’s told. 

For as I am but three years old, 

Letter brief, and scanty line 
Best become a hand like mine. 

Hartford , Conn. Mart 

THE MISSIONARY’S! BRIDE. 

Who’d be a Missionary’s Sdde ! 

Who, that is young and fair. 

Would leave the world and all beside, 

Its pomp—ite vanity ond pride. 

Her Saviour’s cross to bear 2 
Who would leave the glittering hall, 

Wherebeauteous fashion reigns \ 

To share her life—her joys—her all, 

With one who heeds not fashion’s coll, ’ 

And will not wear her chains 7 
Who would leave the festive throng, 

And admiration’s gaze! 

And to a “ little flock’’ belong 
Who love to swell the humble song. 

To their Redeemer’s praise 7 
Who could leave her father’s dome. 

And her mother’s fire-side ! 

In a heathen land to roam, 

Sometimes, perhaps, without a home, 

A Missionary's Bride 7 
None—save she whose bosom feels 
The emptiness of earth ;— 

Who,loves the home that faith reveals, 

And oft at Jesus' table kneels, 

To prove her heavenly birth. 

None—save she who has that love 
Which “ eeeketh not her own,” 

Who, mild and peaceful as the dove. 

Pursues the joys which are above, 

Around ber Father’s throne. 

None—save she whose bosom gldws 
With feeling for the poor; 

Whose willing footstep ever knows 
To find the lowly hut of those 
Who silently endure. 

None—save she whose heart is meek. 

Who feels another’s pain, 

And loves to wipe from sorrow’s cheek 
The trickling tear—and accents speak 1 
That sooth the soul again. 

She who feels for them that need 
The precious “ bread of life,” 

And longs the Saviour's lambs to feed— 

0, such a one would make indeed 
A Missionary’s Wife! 
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THE LIES A R V. 



SABBATII SCHOOL SCENES. 

By » Sabbath School Teacher of Mawachawtu. Together 
with the Hietory of a Female Sabbath Scholar. Puhliehed at 
Jamea Loring’e Sabbath ScJiool Book.tore, 132 Wuhineton 
Street, Boston. [Extract.] 

It was a fine afternoon in tha month of June 
that George W.lmot obtained leare of his parents 
to take a walk. 

George was a pleasant little boy ; but he had not 
received that religious instruction which many 
children are favored with. His parents were not 
pious people ; and he had never attended a Sab¬ 
bath School. 

How thankful should you be, my dear younff 
readers, to whom the Lord has given parents who 
teach you to remember your Creator, and to love 
an<> serve him. You should show your gratitude to 
yo«r kind parents, and to your kinder heavenly 
Father, by trying to obey their instructions. 

Little George, after rambling about for a while 
pwceived a boy at some distance before him a litl 
tie larger than himself, who was walking very slow¬ 
ly With a beok m his hand, which he occasionally 
optoed and looked into. As George drew nearer 
hp found it was his friend, Henry Selwyn, and cal- 

i ,0 . hl 7 , >.‘' Where are you going, Henry ? and 
what book is that V 1 



BOSTON, NOVEMBER 9, 1631. 


1 book with me to finish learning a hymn to say at 

school to-morrow.** 

George. “ At school ? Why you do not go to 
school on Sundays, do you ?** 

Henry. Yes, I go to the Sabbath School.** 
George. “ O, I remember hearing there was a 
Sabbath School kept in the lower school-house. 
But what do you learn there 1’* 

Henry. (His countenance brightening with 
pleasure, as he spoke.) “ A great many good 
things : First, we learn verses from the Bible, 
which Mr. Morton, the superintendent, explains to 
un, so that we can understand almost all. Some¬ 
times, he uses hard words, which we ask the teach¬ 
er about. After we have all said our lessons, the 
teacher talks to us about being good, and says it 
will be ot no use for us to-learn the words of the 
Lord Jesus Christ, or repeat them, if we do not love 
the truth, and try to practise all we learn.** 

George. “ Do you love your teacher !** 

Henry. “ O yes, he is so kind and good ; and 
so is the superintendent. When Mr. Morton visits 
our class, he says something to eveiy boy, and looks 
so pleased if Mr. Ellison, our teacher, tells him we 
have tried to do well. But he always says, ‘My 
dear children, if you have been enabled in any 
thing to do right, give God all the glory—you can 
do nothing good of yourselves.* Sometimes, we 
learn these pretty hymns**—(showing the book.) 

George. “ What hymn was that you was learn¬ 
ing, just now?** 

Henry. “ I will say it to you— 

Anb dow another day n gone, 

HI inp my Maker’s praise, 

My cotaJaKs every boor make knows, 

His providence and grace. 


Vol. V. 


NA1BATIVB. 


Henry started at the sound of his friend’s voice, 
for lie had not perceived any one behind him ; but 
quickly recovering himself, he said, 

O is it you, George ? I am going to accom¬ 
pany my sisters home, who have been passing the 
day at my aunt’s. As it was yet early, I took my 


But how my childhood runs to waste ! 

My nine, how great their sum ! 

Lord, "ive roe pardon for die past* 

And strength for days to come. 

I lay my body down to sleep. 

Let angels guard my head ; 

And through the hours of darkness keep 
Their watch aroond my bed. 

\Y ith cheerful heart I close my eyes, 

Since Thoo wilt not remove : 

And in the morning let me rise 
Rejoicing in thy love. 

George. " That is a very pretty Hymn. I wish 
I could go to the Sabbath School, and learn 
Hymns, and verses from the Bible.* 1 

Henry. “ Cannot you go with me to-morrow ?” 
George. (Hesitating) “ I should like to go, but—** 
Henry. “ But what ?’* 

George. “ I fear some of the boys might laugh 

Henry. “ Well, what if they do? Are you such 
a coward as to mind being laughed at?** 

George. (Reddening) “ I am not a coward ; 
but to be laughed at, is so hard to bear .” 

Henry. “ Good boys will not laugh at you ; and 
as for bad ones, why should you mind what they 
say ? Their laughing cannot hurt you; and you 
may learn something at the school that will do you 
good. Come, you had better go. I will call you 
in the morning.** 

George. “ I thirik I will go once t and see how I 
like the school, if my parents are willing.** 

Henry. 11 1 dare say they will be glad to have 
you go to so good a plkce.** 

Here the boys separated. George, to’ think of 
his half-formed resolution, and Henry to rejoice in 
the hope of his play-felfo\v*s sharing his privileges. 
Henry had learnt to ask* the blessing of God on 
every effort to do good, nor did he forget that night, 
to pray that George might be s6 pleased with the 
school, as to continue to attend, till he should'de- 
rive that benefit from it, which Henry hoped he 
had himseff received. '' " 


From the Bangor Journal. 

We have taken tbe following notice of the Induh Artist, 
L from the Juvenile Miscellany, for Jan. and Feb. last. He is 
again in town, at work at his favorite employment. 

PAUL JOSEPH OSSON,* 

L THE INDIAN ARTIST. 

I This young man is the third son of John Osson, 
' one of the chief men of the Penobscot tribe; the 
remnant of which reside on a beautiful island in 
Penobscot river, about twelve miles above Bangor. 
In the summer, they live by fishing, and by mana¬ 
ging their farms, in their own rude and careless 
way. In the winter, the men go up to Moose-head 
Lake, and other parts of the uncultivated interior, 
to hunt such wild animals as are still left in the 
forest. The women and children, during their ab¬ 
sence, live in wigwams, hastily constructed oppo- 
I site Bangor on the bank of the river, also, near 
seme of the most populous towns on the Kennebec. 
In the spots chosen to build their huts they consult 
nothing but their own fancy; for they cannot be 
made to believe that the woods belong to one man 
more than another. 1 remember to have heard 
that they once located themselves in a fine timber- 
lot, belonging to Mr. Paine, of Winslow ; and when 
he remonstrated With them for cutting his best 
trees, to make baskets and brooms, they answered, 
“ You have wood enough to burn—what for you 
want more wood? When you die, you no carry 
wood with yen.** 

The Indians act upon this principle in every 
thing. If they can get enough for to-day, they take 
no thought for to-morrow. 

* Missionaries have been employed from time to 
time to instruct the Penobscots in our language and 
religion. English is entirely a foreign language to 
them, and thpy learn it with great difficulty. The 
Catholic priests have always been more successful 
than any other missionaries among the Indiana. 
Tbe forms of their religion appeal to the senses, 
rather than to the understanding. 

Although these children of nature show so little 
thought and forecast in the ordinary concerns of 
life, they are gifted with talents nowise inferior to 
our own. There have beefa samples of real elo¬ 
quence, and poetic fancy among them. There is 
8omethihg very beautiful and affecting in the part¬ 
ing address of an old Chief to a white man, whom 
he had adopted for his son. "1 had a brave son,'* 
said he. “ He died in battle; and now the sky 
looks dim, and my old eyes are weary when they 
look on the fields in June. Go home to your pa¬ 
rents, young man—that the sky may seem bright 
to them, and they may love to look upon the open¬ 
ing flowers.’* 

Their shrewdness is abundantly proved by their 
cunning in hunting and war; nor are they want¬ 
ing in a 6ly, quiet sort of wit. I once asked an 
old Indian why he did not buy a new wampum belt. 

“ What for, me buy wampum ?’* asked he, looking 
archly at his daughter—“ Me old—me no want to 
catch *ero squaw !** This answer implied that 
Indian ladies, as well as white ones, are too apt to 
value a man according to the finery he wears. 

The schools, that have at different times been 
established among the Penobscots, have succeeded 
as wftU as could be expected. In 1828, a new 
priest, settled among them, succeeded in collecting 
about a hundred young Indians to form a school. 
They learned reading and writing, many Latin 
words, and some Canadian French. In writing, 
tbe pupHs made astonishing progress. I should not 

• Indian—Paul Sossf. ' ' ' 
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be surprised at any specimen of Indian writing; 
for I hare seen letters from a young Cherokee, 
written in the fairest Italian hand 1 ever looked 
upon, aud expressed in terms well chosen and ele¬ 
gant. 

One or two exhibitions were got up at the Pe¬ 
nobscot school, with a good deal of formality ; and 
many gentlemen from Bangor, and the neighboring 
towns attended. The Priest presided, dressed in 
the robes of the church ; his hundred pupils were 
around him on elevated seats ; and behind him wa9 
a band of Indian musicians. The exhibition be¬ 
gan with an examination of the smaller scholars ; 
and between the recitations of the classes, the mu¬ 
sicians played spirited tunes on their flutes and 
violins. The music encouraged and cheered the 
children amazingly; they seemed, for the time, 
to forget every thing except the sound. 

Afterwards they all joined in a vocal concert. 
The oldest girls began, and the whole school after¬ 
ward joined them in full chorus. All the pupils 
kept time with the most perfect regulaVity—from 
the liulest atoms of humanity, up to young men 
4ind women of eighteen and twenty years old. It 
was a most interesting sight. At this exhibition, 
Osson first attracted particular attention, by his 
fine figure, ingenuous countenance, clear, melo¬ 
dious voice, and uncommon improvement in read¬ 
ing and writing. In conversation he showed intel¬ 
ligence unusual in comparison with his tribe; and 
his manners were very respectful. The Penobscots 
seemed to look upon him with uncommon interest. 
—They elected him Deacon ; a title, which he still 
retains among them. 

This school continued but little more than three 
months. At the end of that time, Osson returned 
to his Indian habits of hunting and fishing, and 
pursued them without interruption for about a year. 
He then made a visit to Bangor, and some other 
towns, rn the course of which his attention was ar¬ 
rested by the engravings he saw for sale in the 
stores. The delight he evinced induced some gen¬ 
tlemen to take him to a painter’s room, to see a col¬ 
lection, of portraits. 

From that time, painting seemed to take pos¬ 
session of his whole soul. He employed himself 
continually in. sketching figures upon wood and 
bark. 

The priest, perceiving tho bent of his genius, fur¬ 
nished him with conveniences to practice his be¬ 
loved art. He chose a variety of subjects—flowers, 
figures, animals, vessels, houses, and some minia¬ 
ture likenesses of his tribe. Some of his land¬ 
scapes were done with wonderful accuracy. His 
rapid progress, soon attracted attention; and last 
summer some Bangor gentlemen obtained the con¬ 
sent of his parents to place him under the care of 
some one who eould instruct him. He is now with 
' an artist at Bangor, who declares bis improvement 
to be highly satisfactory. He is about eighteen 
years of age. It is yet uncertain how far the ex¬ 
periment will succeed ; but should he prove to have 
real genius, how the world will stare at the Iwdian 
Artist! He will be a greater wonder than West 
was to the Europeans. 


OBZTVA&7. 


LITTLE BUS A N •—[ Concluded. ] 

One Sabbath morning a most interesting conver¬ 
sation took place, in which Little Susan displayed 
the brightness of her hopes, the clearness of her 
views, and the fervency of her spirit. She expres¬ 
sed an anxious desire to see her father. He was 
at the timfe engaged in his study; but on the re¬ 
newal of her earnest solicitation, he was sent for. 
When he entered the room, she said to him, “ Fa¬ 
ther, I have sent for you to pray with roe.” 

“Certainlyreplied her father, “we will all 
Unite in praying with you and/or you.” 

After prayer, in which she said she “tried to 
unite with all her heart , 199 the following conversa¬ 
tion passed between them. 

u My dear Susan,” said her father, M you will 
not be long with us. God is takipg jqu away from 

HA ** 


“ Yes,’* she replied, “ but I am going to hsaven.” 

“ But how do you expect to get there I” said he. 

“ Have yofrdon* any thing to deserve heaven 1” 

“ No,” she gently added, “only through Jesus 
Christ, the Lamb of God.” 

“ Do you, my dear, really love Jesus Christ I” 

“ Yes, l do,” 

“ Why ?” said her father. 

“ Because he died for me on the cross.” 

“ And why do you wish to go to heaven ?” 

“ Because,” replied the heavenly-minded little 
girl, “ because God is there, and Christ is there, 
and the holy angels.” 

During this conversation there was the brightest 
animation in her look. Something like a foretaste 
of heaven beamed in her eye, and all seemed to feel 
that “ Death was swallowed up in victory.” 

Her sufferings, however, were not so near their 
end as was supposed. God saw fit to continue 
them a little longer, in order to show the power of 
his grace, and to afford still greater consolation to 
her sorrowing friends. After this period her pains 
returned with increased violence ; and it was truly 
affecting tp hear her pray* “Gracious Fatlier re¬ 
store me to health, and ease this dreadful pain, or 
take me to thyself. Q Father help me to say, ‘Thy 
will be done,’ which no one can say unless taught 
by thy Holy Spirit.” On one occasion wheu thus 
engaged*in prayer, with clasped hands and suppli¬ 
cating eye, a person in the room said, “ How evi¬ 
dently you 6ee in that child the effect of early ed¬ 
ucation.” “ Yes,” replied one of her physicians 
who was present, “ or the effects of inspiration ; 
for it looks more like that than any thing else.” 
She often said to her friends, “ You know I love 
you all very much, but I love Christ more.” The 
nearer she drew to her death, the clearer was her 
view of the nature and desert of sin, and the, more 
precious was Christ to her heart, as the sinner’s 
only friend. Frequently would she say, “ O Lord ! 

I am a great sinner, but have mercy on me, and 
pardon all my sins, for Christ’s sake 1” And i h 
expressing her deep sense of the goodness of God 
in her conversion, she would frequently exclaim, 
“ I was once a great sinner—a little, ignorant, 
sinful child ; but he has brought me nigh by the 
blood of Christ.” 

A few days before her death she begged' her 
aunt to read to her the chapter containing an ac¬ 
count of the resurrection of Lazarus. When it 
was finished, she said, “ Aunt, will Christ raise me 
up too, at the last day, as he raised Lazarus ?” 
“ Yes,” replied her aunt, “ for Jesus is the resur¬ 
rection and the life.” She then asked many ques¬ 
tions respecting the state of the glorified spirits 
after the resurrection. “ There was something,” ob¬ 
serves her aunt, “ so touching in her sweet child¬ 
ish voice, at that moment—talking upon a subject 
so exalted, so beyond the conception of the roost 
exalted mind—that I lost m^ny of her remarks by 
giving way to feelings which I generally endea¬ 
vored to control.” 

While she was suffering very much with pain, 
her father said to her, “ My dear, God will soon re¬ 
lieve you. In heaven there is no pain.” She in¬ 
stantly said, “ Neither sorrow-, nor crying, nor 
death ; but God shall wipe away all tears from off 
our eyes,” 

She continued to grow weaker and weaker du¬ 
ring the night, and on the next morning her parent 
was called in to see her alive for the last time. Her 
features and pulse were much changed, her voice 
was entirely gone ; but her eye still had much of 
the expression that it had when she was well. 
There was nothing in her appearance that was 
frightful. A sweet smile rested on her counte¬ 
nance, that showed that her mind was happy, and 
that she was not fearful of the future. The scene 
was made more solemn by the circumstance that it 
was the Sabbath day. It was very early, and while 
ber friends around her were waiting for her depart¬ 
ure, the first rays of the morning sun darted into 
the room. A beam of light that seemed to show 
by comparison the glorious light that was then en¬ 
tering into ber soul. It was at this moment that 
Little Susan then left the world without a struggle, 


and soared to that Saviour who had dealt so gently 
with her, whom ah* loved and trusted, and in 
whose arms she “fell asleep.” Just as the day 
was dawning, her soul left her body, seeming to 
say, “ Let me go, for the day breakeih 

On the same day in which Little Susan died, her 
remains were commitled to the grave. At eleven 
o’clock in the forenoon, the procession formed and 
proceeded to the church. There, after an appro¬ 
priate hymn was sung and solemn prayer offered, 
an interesting discourse was delivered from the 
words that David uttered, when his child was taken 
away by death “ I shall go to him, but he shall 
not return to me.”—2 Samuel xii. 23. It was 
preached by the same minister that Little Susan 
had heard in the same house, a few weeks before, 
at her mother’s funeral, and whose text site remem¬ 
bered and repeated to her aunt. Little did she 
then think that her funeral knell would so soon toll, 
and her funeral sermon be so soon heard. After 
the service in the church, the procession moved to 
the grave-yard and the hearse stopped at the place 
where it had stopped so short a time before. The 
grave in which ber mother and her infant daughter 
were interred was re-opened, and her little body 
was laid on tfie bosom of her mother, and beside 
her little sister. The ceremony was performed by 
the same clergyman who, six weeks before had 
performed it at the same grave. Little Susan was 
then there. With her hand clasped in that of her 
father, and with a tearful eye, she saw the minister, 
she listened to his words, she remembered them too, 
and on her return inquired,—“ Hpw is Jesus Christ 
the resurrection and the life V* Now her body is 
committed to the ground, “ earth to earth, ashes 
to ashes, dust to dust.” The scene produced uni¬ 
versal solemnity; but the cheering truths of revela¬ 
tion were remembered, soothing the anguish of 
grief: “ Refrain thine eyes from tears, and thy 
voice from weeping, for these shall come again 
from the land of the enemy .” 

It was on the Sabbath that this occurred ; a day 
that little Susan reverenced and loved; a day on 
which she was taken sick ; a day on which she 
died ; a day on which she was buried ; and a day 
which affords a pleasing emblem of that noblerrest 
above which she enjoys in the temple of God. 

Over that grave a monument is erected, with an 
inscription, the following part of which relates to 
Little Susan : 

In ihe name grave with her mother. 

Lie the remaina of her beloved daughter, 

SUSAN A. KOLUOCK, 

Who “ slept in Jesus** on the 7th dny of September* 1828, 
Aged 8 years. 

In her life and death she forcibly illustrated die words of Scrip* 
tore, (< Out of the mouths of babes and sucklings my praise 
' shall be perfected*” 

“ Precious m the sight of the Lord is the death of hie 
Saints.” 


HISTOST. 


From the Sabbath School Instructer . 
SCENES IN PENOBSCOT COUNTY, ME.—No. 1. 

Having been, for some days, familliar only with 
scenes common in settlements which are quite new, 
where comfortable houses are yet “ few and far be¬ 
tween,” a pleasant sensation naturally arose, yes¬ 
terday, when, from a rising ground which com¬ 
mands a fine view of a dejightful intervale, I could 
look down upon what seemed quite a village, com¬ 
pared with the surrounding country. Upon inqui¬ 
ry, I found, that the fertility of the soil, and the 
delightful situation of this intervale, had invited 
settlers at an earlier period than the surrounding 
country, but that the cold seasons several years 
since, which gave rise to what is sometimes called 
“ the Ohio Fever” had frightened away most of the 
first settlers, and they, went tp seek their fortunes 
“ at the west.” Another race had succeeded them- 
The land was mostly cleared for a considerable as¬ 
tern. The, fields and meadows, cjotbed to the rich 
draperyof June, were waving gracefully Jujwoiiwie 
of S*. abundant harvest; and, a* wwalTwmlie* 
were brought into immediate neighborhood, I was 
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ready to oopdude that “.peace and plenty” roust f 
exist there in reality, and to fancy that I should; 
find the intellectual and moral aspect of the place, j 
to correspond with Us external appearance. In 
this, however, I was in some measure disappointed. 

I was informed that many of the settlers had been 
unfortunate, some had been injured by fire, which, 
a few years since, swept over a considerable portion 
of the town. Some, for want of a safe title, had 
been obliged to pay twice for their land ; and from 
various other causes, many of the settlers were 
much perplexed with debt. It needed but little in¬ 
vestigation, to learn that a worse evil than bad 
titles, or an occasional fire, had been at work. A 
41 liquid fire,” silent and insideousin its operations, 
yet “ causing discord,” had consumed an unrea¬ 
sonable amount of property, intellect, happiness, 
and life. There was no Sabbath School in this 
valley. Religious instruction on the Sabbath was 
not regular, nor well attended. Many were ready | 
to confess “the Sabbath i9 not spent here as it 
ought to be.” I inquired if there was no Sabbath 

School in the town.—“ Yes,” said one, “ Miss - 

keeps a Sabbath School upon the mountain .” “ She’s | 
kept it two summers.” Finding, that & walk of an 
hour, or a little more, would bring me to the place, 

I immediately resolved to visit the settlement on 
the mountain, should the next morning allow a fa¬ 
vorable opportunity. At an early hour this morn¬ 
ing, I set off full of conjectures as to the character 
of the people I should meet with, and the circum¬ 
stances of the Sabbath School. After following 
the path which led up the hill, through the woods, 
46r a considerable time, the sound of busy axes told 
me the settlement was near. I soon found, near 
the opening, a father and two robust sons, levelling 
the hege trees to enlarge the sphere of their opera¬ 
tions. They hailed me with that generous cor¬ 
diality so natural to men who lire away from the 
travelled road, and who know, on seeing a stranger, 
either that he has lost his way, or has come on pur¬ 
pose to see them. Finding that the teacher of the 
Sabbath School was also the teacher of the week 
day school, and that the hour of school had notar- 
rived, and the teacher at some distance, I was wil¬ 
ling to accept the invitation of the father, to go with 
him to his house, and wait for the arrival of the 
teacher. From him I learned, that there were 7 or 
8 families living on the hill, and most of them had 
been there several years. All are industrious, and 
can manage their farms without rum. They support 
a school several months in a year. They have 
meetings a part of the time?, on the Sabbath, and 
most of the parents, and several of the young peo¬ 
ple profess religion. They have but little inter¬ 
course with any other society, but the young peo¬ 
ple seem quito intelligent and happy. The Sabbath 
School had been taught principally by the young 
lady before mentioned, who b/elonged in the neigh¬ 
borhood, and who now arrived, on her wqy to the 
day school. I was glad of an opportunity to go and 
meet the rosy cheeked Children, as they came to¬ 
gether for instruction, and witness their attachment 
to their teacher and their books. On inquiry, I 
found that the Sabbath School had no library. The 
teacher had made efforts to procure some books, but 
had not yet succeeded. It is difficult to describe the 
pleasure I felt, in putting into her hand an order, 
by which she might obtain books contributed for 
Sabbath Schools in this County, by friends of the 
cause in Massachusetts and Connecticut. To wit¬ 
ness the tear which started ih her eye, the joyful 
countenances of the children, and the gratitude of 
parents to whom I signified the intention, was 
worth more than to wear a crown. C. 
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to visit them, yea, even longed to go, and have 
oftentimes made ineffectual attempts. One day, 
said a female teacher to me, “ Why is it that you 
never visit your scholars at their houses?” I told 
her the reason : but she proved the fallacy of it, 
and earnestly invited me to go, and finally said, 

“ Call upon me some evening, and l will go with 
you.” I was glad of the opportunity, and one eve¬ 
ning that week she accompanied me to one of the 
parent’s houses. And never was I so gratefully 
teceived—they welcomed our visit with manifest 
tokens of joy not only the mother, but the child¬ 
ren, by their readiness to converse, convinced me 
of the erroneous opinion I had previously indulged, 
viz. that I must do all the talking. So great an 
interest was kept up during our interview, that the 
evening passed rapidly away, and we were obliged to 
retire before we had had an opportunity to converse 
on half the topics that were presented to our minds. 

Never shall I forget that evening: my first visit 
—the welcome reception—the grateful mother— 
the smiling children—the profitable conversation, 
and the regret I experienced in leaving the house ; 
—all, all are treasured up in my roind for an ever¬ 
lasting remembrance. 

It is pleasant to visit the parents of our scholars, 
who feel interested in the Sabbath School. A new 
impulse is often given to the teacher, to go forward 
in his. work. He feels more solicitous for the 
spiritual welfare of the child, when he is satisfied, 
that the parent is gratefcl for his labors jn endeav¬ 
oring to benefit him, and is anxious to be a co¬ 
worker in leading him to Christ. There is nothing 
lost by visiting our scholars—I am well satisfied of 
this. Although you may be placed in circumstan¬ 
ces where it is exceedingly trying to obtain an in¬ 
terview with the parent, or your business ia such 
that a loss will be sustained by leaving it an hour, 
yet by all means I would advise you to visit them. 
You will be tht gainer . I speak from experience. 
In future then, let nothing baj you from a free ac¬ 
cess to the parents of your scholars :—go, and you 
will feel a satisfaction within you, that nothing will 
tempt you to lose. [S. £. Jnstructer. 

«IN DUE TIMiTy^SHALL REAP.” 

Teachers in Sabbath Schools, be not discour¬ 
aged if your efforts appear to be in vain, but be 
faithful in warning your charge to fiee to Christas 
their best friend, their only refuge-—and be often 
in prayer for them. In one class committed to my 
care in 1828, two, out of three, have I trust, been 
turned into the path of righteousness this season— 
the Spirit has been striving with them for a long 
time, convincing them of their need of a Saviour. 
In June, one aged 14 years, submitted herself to his 
direction, and is now rejoicing, that she is permit¬ 
ted to love and try to serve so kind a Friend. She 
says, she loves every thing he has made, and is very 
anxious to have all her friends, and schoolmates, 
partake in her happiness, and prays foe them end 
her teacher, every night and morning. 

The other, under an afflictive sickness, sent for 
me to visit her, and discovered a great anxiety to be 
prepared to die. She feared death an account of 
her neglect of the influences of the Holy Spirit, 
which had been striving with her two years, and she 
had resisted its warnigs and even ridjculed those 
that submitted to be taught of God* Bui she could 
no longer refrain from pleading for pardon for her 
many sins, and urge for instruction, that she might 
be prepared to-meet hey Saviour. She is now a 
grateful believer in ChsiM and kas promises, and 
withes to testify her love to him who hoe brought 
her to a knowledge of the troth, by a public pro¬ 
fession of her feitk Christ has encouraged ua to 
sow tbe seed—“ for in doe time* ye shall reap.” 

A Tiacvkc ifli MAS9AcrHU9a r rr& 


MY FIRST VISIT. 

I had been for many years a Sabbath School 
teacher, before I could be induced to vipit the pa¬ 
rents of my scholars, although they efiew Invited 
me. If I go, thought I, they will expect me tossy 
considerable, and I have no ftaqliy to tplk with 
Grangers—especially pascal*. Bo* Mill I wanted 


T HE N URSE It Y . 


THEY ABE FADED NOW. 

I Had crossed the field near tip. garden, and came 
to tbe spot where Margaret waa standing ; her little 
basket lay onibegrouqd, and her eyqs were raised 
to tbe leave*, “ J$ey.w?fflde4n°pr repeated *b*, 


with a sigh; “ and they wifi never be green again?* 

I took the little girl by the Hand, and Walked with 
her towards her school, and as we went along to¬ 
gether, she told me all about the withered leaf, and 
her fViend Mary Price! 

I had known Margaret Williams for some time, 
and loved her too; for never do I remember a lit¬ 
tle girl mrire fearful to do wrong, and more desi¬ 
rous to do right. She was a pattern to all for neat¬ 
ness, diligence, and good humor; and her little 
soul was devoted to the service of her Lord and 
Saviour, so far as she had opportunity of being en¬ 
gaged in his service. My heart warmed towards 
her, and seeing that she was a little sorrowful, I 
tried to cheer her by talking kindly about the spray 
that hung over Squire Forbes’ garden wall. 

“ My dear Margaret!” said I, “ it has pleased 
God, in his goodness, to enable us to gather instruc¬ 
tion from almost every thing cm which our eyes can 
gaze; let us see, then, if we cannot gather some 
useful lesson from the leaves of which we have been 
speaking. They are faded now , and, as you said 
before, 1 they will never be green again;* but it is 
on this very account that we may make them use¬ 
ful to us. 

“ It is not the green leaves of the world alone, 
nor its fragrant flowers, that fade away; for every 
thing that is dear to us, passes away also. When 
you grow older, you will look back upon the pleasant 
feelings that now spring up in your heart : yea, 
upon all the joys of childhood, arid you will say of 
them, as you did of the green leaves, they are faded 
now. As it is with the loaf, and the flower, and the 
goodly things of the world, so it id with mankind : 

* Man that is born of woman, is of few days, and 
full of trouble. He cometh forth like a flower, and 
is cut down : he fleeth also as a shadow, and con- 
tinueth not.’ The sun, the moon, and the stars 
will be blotted out; the earth arid tne heavens will 
flee away. 

“ You may think it strange, Margot, that God 
should allow the beautiful works of his creation to 
fade away in this manner ; but this is a part of his 
merciful design. If we were to Jive here forever 
it would be a different case ; but God has provided 
a better dwelling place, a for more happy and glo¬ 
rious abode for all, who through faith iu his only 
Son, our Saviour Jesus Christ,seek to know him and 
do his will. It is therefore necessary that we 
should be continually reminded that this is not our 
resting place, but that we are pilgrims and sojourn¬ 
ers here, as our fathers were ; and how can we be 
reminded of this in a better manner than by seeing 
that all things around us are fading away. Every 
faded leaf and withered flower, every passing plea¬ 
sure and dying friend, speaka then the language of 
mercy to us, and should remind us that our * time 
is short,’ and that we ought to fix our ‘affections 
on things that are above.’ If we always felt young, 
and strong, and happy ; if the green leaves, and 
the fair Bower*, and tbe jojfe the world knew no 
deeay ; how little should we regard heaven , ov that 
Almighty Being who has prepared foi oe mansions 
of bliss, and a far move exceeding and eternal 
weight of glory. 

“ Be not cast down then, my little friend, when 
you look on a faded leaf, or on ady thing else that 
is fading away; remember that oar sorrows are 
passing away too; and that, when’ we are once 
safe in heaven, there will be do mere parting, no 
more sin, and no move sorrow. Cheer up, my lit¬ 
tle km* ? let il be your care and mine, while pas¬ 
sing through things temporal, not to forget those 
which are spiritual and eternal i that when*looking 
baek at the end of our lives upooaW that has given 
joy, we sigh, alas! they are faded now! we may be 
enabled to add, 

•nioogti thttt are fled; fopr t yet will be 

A fitir«* r dearer, WWld fbr «*• J 

With brighter —com end jot* 

, That never flee, and pever Jade-” 

Here Margaret Wil liamt had, awivad with in eight 
of the village green, so thacking n>e Tor what Ifced 
said to,her, wuh ampule op her *hp dropped 
me a coorteay, skipped eppgff the re*d> lifted^# 
the letch: or the little gate, and entered the school: 
room. [Zrnpfo# PMkTs Companion^ 
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_ >ATU>AL HISTORY* 

THE BADGER, — - 
The Badgers pass a great part of their time un* 
der ground, in burrows which they dig with much 
dexterity. Two youug badgers were seen at their 
work by M. F. Cuvier; they were caught in the 
bunow of their toother, and placed in a fence yard. 
They soon unpared it, and made a burrow, where 
they passed an entire rear, never quitting it except 
by night, to take the food which was placed with* 
in their reach. From this, they were transferred 
into a moat, surrounded with walls, in the middle 
of which was a large heap of earth. These animals 
first sought all around the walls for a place in which 
they could dig. Haring discovered an empty space 
between two stones, the upper of which was pro¬ 
jecting, they tried to increase it; but as it was 
rather elevated, and they were obliged to stand on 
their hind feet to reach it, it was with much diffi¬ 
culty that they tore away the plaster and stone 
which they wanted to get rid of. The male would 
then several times lie down at the foot of the wall, 
and the female mount upon his body to reach the 
hole more easily, which she was trying to augment. 
When they found that their efforts were useless, 
they re-commenced operations under another large 
stone, the only one in the place beside the former, 
which projected, but here they found a resistance 
which they could not overcome. Tired of their 
vain attempts on the side of the waHs, under pro¬ 
jecting stones, they turned their attention to the 
mound of earth, and worked, the female especially, 
with uncommon ardor and perseverance. At first 
they made little trenches or excavations all about 
this mound, and fixed themselves exactly opposite 
the place where they bad made their second at¬ 
tempt against the wall They commenced by re¬ 
moving the earth with their nose, then they made 
use of their fore-paws to dig and fling the earth 
backwards between their hind legs. When this 
was accumulated to a certain point, they threw it 
still farther with their hind paws; and finally, when 
the most distant heap of earth impeded the clear¬ 
ance they were making from the hole, they would 
come walking backwards (o remove it still farther, 
snaking use of both their hind and fore paws in this 
operation; and they never returned to work at 
their burrow, until they had completely removed 
this heap of mould out of their way. One of these 
animals would often lie down by the side of the 
other when it was digging, and seemed to annoy it 
as much in its labors as its own repose must have 
been disturbed by its coadjutor. During the night 
the burrow was finished. 


HIBOBLLANT. 


For the Youth?• C om pa nion, 
REPENTANCE, 

To be made sensible of our guilt and condemnation, 
our departures and our wanderings from a holy Ood, 
fills the mind with nnhappy thoughts. But we must 
all be made to feel our sio and wretchedness, in 
order to be prepared for the world of bliss. I could 
tell you of a little girl who was afraid to close her 
eyes in sleep, because she foil guilty and con¬ 
demned before her Maker: she was afraid that her 
soul would go down to everlasting death. And 
•he was led to.pray for pardon and forgiveness be¬ 
fore she could find any rest And thus I want 
every child to feel.' Dear friends; you must feel that 
you have sinned against a holy God, or never enter 
the heavenly world; you must repent and pray, or 
the wrath of Jehovah will abide on you forever. 

—•— D. C. C. 

SARAH COLE. 

Sarah Cole is a little girl who lives, by selling 
matches. She and her mother are poor, and per¬ 
haps there is many a little girl who lives in a fine 
house, and goes to a pleasant school, arid has eyerjr 
thing that sne wants, who is not as happy a6 Sarah. 
‘There is bat onri way for little children as well as 
grown people to be happy, and that is by loving 
and serving God. But'it Would 'have been quite, a 
strange thing if SarahVas riot a gobd child, for her 

*• ■ . ■ ) t • . ■ \ if:** < I 


mother has always taken great pains to teach Sarah 
about her sinful heart and lead her to Jesus. She 
never forgot to pray for her little girl, and all she 
desired from God, was, that he would give Sarah a 
new heart; she did not mind whether Sarah’s 
clothes were fine or not, only that she should be 
clothed with grace. 

Sarah i m always in her place in the Sabbath 
School; she knows her lesson perfectly, and seems 
to remember that God’s eye is upon her. On a week 
day If you go into the neighborhood where Sarah 
lives* you will not find her in the street with rude 
and wicked children ; she knows if she is with the 
wicked and idle, she will become just like them.— 
When she was quite a little child her mother taught 
her this text, “The way of the slothful is as a hedge 
of thorns,” and Sarah is really afraid to be idle, 
and if you go into her motber’sdittle room, yon will 
find her mending her clothes, cleaning the room, 
knitting her stockings for the winter, or making 
matches to sell. 

Now little child, if you are poor, do-not be un¬ 
happy, and say to yourself, M Nobody cares for 
me.”—If you are a good child, and love and serve 
God, he will love you, for God is not like us, look¬ 
ing only on the outside, but looks on the heart; 
and even now, while you go about with your basket 
of chips, in your old clothes, and you see the fine 
ladies and gentlemen pass and not look at you, re¬ 
member the Lord Jesus looks down from heaven 
upon you, and says, “ Liffle child, give me thine 
heart.” 

FIDELITY IN A SERVANT. 

In the winter of the year 1776, the Count and 
Countess Podotsky being on their way from Vienna 
to Cracow, the wolves, which are very numerous 
in rhe Carpathian mountains, and when the cold is 
very severe are more bold and savage than usual, 
came down in hordes and pursued the carriage be¬ 
tween the towns of Oswiesk and Zator, the latter 
of which is only a few leagues from Cracow. Of 
two servants^ one was sent before, to bespeak post- 
horses ; the other, whom the Count particularly 
esteemed for his fidelity, seeing the wolves come 
nearer and nearer, begged his master to permit him 
to leave them bi* horse, by which their rage would 
in some measure be satisfied, and they should gain 
time to reach Zator. The Count consented ; the 
servant mounted behind the carriage, and let his 
horse go, which was soon seized by the wolves, and 
torn into a thousand pieces. Meantime the travel¬ 
lers proceeded with all the speed they could, in 
hopes to reach the town, from which they were not 
very distant. But the horses were tired, and the 
wolves, become more savage now they had tasted of 
blood, had almost overtaken the carriage. In this 
extreme necessity, the servant cried out, ‘ There 
is only one means of deliverance; I will go and 
meet the wolves, if you will swear to me to provide 
as a father for my wife and children. I must per¬ 
ish ; but while they fall upon me, you will escape.’ 
Podotsky hesitated to reply; but as there was no 
prospect of escape, he consented, and solemnly 
vowed, that if he would sacrifice himself for their 
safety, he would constantly provide for his family. 
The servant immediately got down, went to meet 
the wolves, and was devoured ! The Count reached 
the gates of Zator, and was saved.—The servant 
was a protestant; his roaster a Catholic, and con¬ 
scientiously kept his word. 

THE BLACK EWE. 

Some time ago, as a gentleman was passing over 
one of the extensive downs in the west of England, 
about mid-day,, where a large flock of sheep was 
feeding, and observing the shepherd sitting by the 
road side, preparing to eat. his dinner, he stopped 
his horse, and entered into conversation with him 
to this effect. “ Well, shepherd, you look cheerful 
and contented, and I dare say, have very few cares 
to vex you. I, who an? a man of pretty large prop¬ 
erty, cannot but look at aqcb men as*you wi(h a 
kind of envy.” 11 Why, sir,” replied the shepherd, 
”*tis true I have not troubles like yours; and I 
could do well enougb r was it not for that black ewe 
that yon see yonder amongst my flock. I have 


often begged my master to kill, or sell her; but he 
won’t, though she is the plague of my life; for no 
sooner do I sit down to look at my book, or take 
up my wallet to get my dinner, buc away she sets 
off over the down, and the rest follow her; so that 
I have many a> weary step after them : There, you 
see she’s off, and they are all after her !”—“ Ah,, 
friend,” said the gentleman to the shepherd beforo 
he started, “ I see every man has a black ewe in 
his flock to plague him, as well as me!”—The 
reader can make tbe application. 

[Pleating Expo tit or. 


OBITUARY. 


Fitchburg, Ms. Nov. 1, 1831. 

To the Editor of the Youth 1 $ Companion. 

Sir,— Will you publish in the next Companion r , 
the death of Catharine Dole, daughter of Mr. 
Stephen Dole of this town, aged 16 years, who died 
on Saturday the 29ih of last month. Catharine had 
been a subscriber for the Youth’s Companion since 
its commencement,.and a diligent reader of it, and 
through the blessing of God on that and other 
means of grace, she enjoyed, she was led about 
three months ago, with anxious solicitude, to in¬ 
quire “ what she must do to be saved.” In a very 
few days, she was able to say she had found a Sa¬ 
viour. From that time until her death, she lived,, 
and felt, and thought, like a new creature. With 
her “ old things had passed away and all things had 
become new.” In her last sickness, which was 
somewhat protracted, Catharine evinced tbe spirit 
of the gospel in a most pleasing degree. Her anx¬ 
iety for her youthful companions, whom she looked 
upon as yet out of Christ, was great; she often, 
spoke of them, and to them, and warned them toffee 
to Jesus without any delay. As she lingered on a 
bed of languishment, after all hopes of her recovery, 
had fled, her faith supported her, and she was able 
to say, “ not my will, but tbine, O Father, be done.’* 
*' Blowed are the dead who die in tbe Lord.’* 


POHTRY. 


TO A CITY PIGEON. 

BT It. r. WILLIS. 

Stoop to my window, thou beautiful dove! 

Thy dnily visit* have touch’d my love, 

1 watch thy coming, and list the note 
That stirs so low in tby mellow throat, 

And my joy is high 

To catch the glance of thy gentle eye. 

Why doet thou sit on the heated eavep, 

' And forsake the wood with its freshen’d leaves 1 
Why dost thou haunt the sultry street. 

When the paths of the forest are cool and sweet T 
How const thou bear 
This noise of peoplo—this sultry air 1 

Thou alone of the feather’d race 
Doet look unscared on the helnan fee*; 

Thou alone, wiUi a wio^ to floe, . 

Dost love with men in tus hsunts to be; 

And the “ gentle dove” 

Has become a name for trust had love. 

It is no light chance. Thou art kept a part, 

Wisely by Him who bus tamed thy heart, 

To stir the love for the bright and fair 
That else were seal’d in the crowded air; 

I so me times dream 
Angelic rays from thy pinions stream. 

Come then, ever, when daylight leaves 
The page 1 read, to my humble eaves, 

And wash thy breast in the hollow spout. 

And murmur thy lowsuceet music out; 

I hear and sec 

Lessons of heaven, sweet bird, in thee ! 

LINES BY THE LAKE SIDE* 

This placid lake, my gentle girl. 

Be emblem of thy life— 

As full of peace and purity, # 

As free from care and strife:. 

No ri|>ple on it* tranquil bremst 
That dies not with the day; 

No pebble ip its darkest depths 
But quivers in its rays. 

And see, how every glorious form 
And pageant of the skies, 

. Reflected from its gtnasy face, 

A otirrored image lies: ' 

So, be thy spirit, ever pure : 

To (Tod, to virfue’giveo; 

■ And thought and word aad action bear 

The imagery of heaven ! G. W. Doam. 
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THB X.XBBABT. 



TALES OF THE UinLE ; 

By a GnatiuMHkr. Part I. Published by Perkins and Mar¬ 
tin, 114 Washington Street, Boston. 

This is a very pretty book for little children, and 
no doubt will be a present for a great many of them 
on New Years* day. The tales or stories are told 
in a lively, interesting manner, and children may 
be sure they are all true, because they are taken 
from the Bible. Several children are introduced as 
paying a visit to their Grandmother. The manner 
in which she received them, will be seen by the 
following extiacts. For the stories, the reader ia 
„ referred to the book itself. 

First Visit. 

Wblcomb, welcome, boys; I am glad to see you. 
Charles, Henry, Frederick. Jane too ? And you 
my fiwtet baby Adeline, waddling along in your 
little red cloak and muffler ? Come to my arms, 
iny precious lamb; and let me see, if your nose is 
bit by the frost, nor your ears turned white by the 
cold wind. 

How dare yon come out this bitter colJ day ? 
Hear the wind whistle. How the ohimney roars. 
See the snow, too, how it flies over the fields, and 
whirls about the herns, and fills all the air, so that 
the sun can hardly show bis face. 

The eows shake their heads, and snort, and run 
under the shed ; the lambs all huddle together and 
crook up their backs in the corners of the yard. 
When the frost nips their toes, see how they hold 
up one leg, and hobble along upon three. 

The ducks and .the geese have not eo much as 
put their long neeke out of the pen to-day. 

If you were not very brave boys and girls, you 
woold have staid at home, and kept close to the 
fire. And poor grandmama would have had 
nobody to talk with her and read to her all day long. 

Here she would have had to sit by her great fire, 
with only the happy old puss and her gray, and’ 
black, and tabby kittens, that sleep so sweetly on 
the rug, or play so.gently with each other. See 
how they roll over end over, hugging each other in 
their arms. Now they put up their little paws, and 
softly brush one anothers whiskers. 

So 1 sit a great many tong, long evenings, and 
days too. Indeed, I choose to be alone, sometimes. 

I have so many things to think of with pleasure, 
that time does not seem long, even when I have 
nobody with me. I have lived a great many years, 
and seen a great deal of the dealings of God with 
men, and read t great deal about him and hie 
works. I love to think of what he has done for me 
and my dear grandchildren, and their papas and 
mamas. Many and many a delightful hour I spend 
ia meditating on his Jove. 

Little children, too, should often think of him, 
not only when they lie down at night, and say their 
little prayers and hymns, hot many times in the 


day, and when they are awake in the night. God 
asks them to give him their heart. The blessed 
Saviour loved good children, and said, 11 Suffer lit 
tie children to come unto me, and forbid them not. 

You are yourselves the work of his hands. All 
you enjoy is his gift. All you see was made by 
him. In spring, he makes the green leaves to ap¬ 
pear on the trees, and the sweet flowers to perfume 
the air, and the birds to sing among the branches of 
the trees, and the innocent and happy lambs 
skip and frolic on the hills. 

In summer, he makes the grass, and the corn 
and the fruits to grow in the fields and in the gar¬ 
den. In autumn, he covers the earth with the 
golden harvest; makes the trees to bend down 
with their ripe and yellow fruits, and the fields to 
wave with grain. 

In winter, he shuts up the ground with frost, 
hardens the ponds and rivers into ice, and covers 
the earth with snow. Then how dreary and com¬ 
fortless every thing looks without. How still and 
solitary are the woods and the fields. The beauti¬ 
ful songsters of the forest havq, gone off to warmer 
climates, or shut themselves up in hollow trees, or 
concealed themselves in holes in the earth. Only a 
! few <d* Ml the feathered tribes make their appear¬ 
ance at this inclement season. The little snow 
birds may be seen in flocks, picking up the grain 
or other food in the street; the blue jay is some¬ 
times beard uttering its harsh discordant notes; the 
filthy crow still flies over the meadows, and caws, 
in search of the carcases of dead animals; and the 
red headed woodpecker and his numerous kindred 
races, are heard drutaraing on the dry trees, in 
quest of worms. But most of the winged tribes 
have disappeared. 

The tame beasts seek shelter in barns; the wild 
ones hide themselves in dens. Then, bow pitiable 
and forlorn is the condition of the poor, who have 
neither comfortable clothes, nor beds, nor houses. 

I never think of your warm, beautiful dresses, your 
snug, spacious parlors and sleeping chambers, and 
your soft, downy beds, without thanking God for his 
goodness tome, and my dear, dear grandchildren. 
Now I hope you will never forget how good God is 
to little children like you, who have so many bles¬ 
sings, such kind pfpas and mamas. 

Jane. And grandmamas, too. 

Grandmama. And such plenty of food, and 
clothes, and books, and such good teachers. Try 
often to think all you enjoy to he the gift of God. 
He loves to see your little hearts glad, and to hear 
you thank and praise him for his wonderful mercies. 

Here is a very pretty hymn, which I wish you 
all to commit to memory. 

When you have learned this hymn, I intend to 
tell you some of my stories from the Bible. 

Second Visit. 

Charles, Henry, Frederick, Jane and Adeline, 
come to see grandmama again. 

Grandmama. Good morning, good morning, my 
dear ones. 

AH• Good morning, grandmama. We*ve got 
that pretty hymn, grandmama. We have said it a 
great many times over. 

Jane. And I have got another little poem, which 
uncle Charles gave to Adeline and me, because, be 
said, the names of the little girls, that sung it, are 
just like ours. See here, grandmama, is it not so ? 

Charles. And I too, grandmama, have learned 
a little poem about the spring. Is*nt it almost spring 
now T 

Grandmama. Well done, well done; now let 
me hear Henry repeat the hymn. Stand erect, hold 
up your head, so that you may speak distinctly, 
and we will all listen to the hymn. I love to hear 


children read and apeak slowly, as if they under¬ 
stood what they say. 

[ Henry repeats the hymn ] 
Lord, I would own thy tender care, 

And afl thy love to me; 

The food I eat, the clothes 1 wear. 

Are all bestowed by thee. 

Tis thou preserves! me from death 
And dangers evenr hour; 

1 cannot draw another breath. 

Unless thou give me power. 

Kind angels guard me every night, 

As round my bed they stay ; 

Nor am I absent from thy sight, 

In darkness or by day. 

My health, my friends, and parents dear, 

To me by uod are given ; 

I have not any blessing tore, 

But what is sent fronj heaven. 

Such goodness. Lord and constant care, 

A child can ne’er repay; 

But may it be my daily care. 

To love thee, aad obey. 

Grandmama. Very well, indeed. New, Ade¬ 
line end Jane, shall say their beautiful poem. 

Jane. 

Sister, take this little flower. 

And tell me how it grows j 
.Who made the pretty jestamiae, 

And yonder blushing rose 1 

Adeline. 

Tia God, ray love. I’ve often beard ; 

I think he’s very good. 

To take such care of you and me, 

Aid give ae constant food. < 

Jane. 

And is it God that dees all tint. 

And makes us hear aad eee; 

And walk about this pretty world, 

And gives such life to me 1 

Adeline. 

*Tis only he can give you life; 

I know, indeed, ’tit to: 

Our dear mama, she told me this. 

Not many days age. 

Tliough she can paiot a pretty bird. 

She cannot make it fly j 
She says ’tie only God that can; 

And to made you and me. 

Jane. 

Well, mother always fells the truth. 

And says that we must too. 

Or else we shall not go to heaven; 

And live as angels do. 

G r andma ma. A very pretty little dialogue; and 
very well repeated, except that Jane spoke as if she 
was afraid to bear the sound of her own voice. 
Children are apt to apeak so low, that nobody can 
hear them, as if they were muttering over some¬ 
thing to themselves. I am sure they need not be 
afraid to use their mild, sweet voices. I love to 
hear them raise tbeir voices, as if they felt anima¬ 
ted by the thoughts, which the words express. Now 
master Charlos, let us bear what you have to say. 

[Charlte begins.] 
Hark ! ito birds are Joyous singing. 

Winter’s gone, and summer’s near ; 
dec the tender grass is springing, 

And the flowers will soon appear. 

Who made the winter and the spring 1 
Who painted all the flowers 1 
Who taught the little birds to sing. 

And made these hearts of ours! 

It is our God. How good he is ! 

He does every blessing give: 

AM this happy world is bis ; 

Let us love him while we live. 

Grandmama. That is a good child ; I see you 
remembered wbat I told you about God. 

All. And now, grandmama, for the stories, the 
Bible stories. 

Jane . We have beto wondering what stories you 
were going to tell us out of the Bible. We have 
thought and thought, and thought; and could 
recollec#hothing that is much like a story. Pray, 
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grandmama, whai are ttioae stories, than you pro* 
raised us ? 

AIL Do, grandmama, let us hear the stories, the 
etofies, do lei us hear them, grandmama. 


VAAAATZTTE. 


SHI EDWARB 8EAWARI)%lfARRATIVEv 

This is the title of a work in three volumes, by Miss Porter, an 
English lady, lately published by Messrs. Harper*, in New 
York. Miss Porter states that the original diary, which con¬ 
stitutes this work, were put into her hands, by the descen¬ 
dants of the brave and good man who kept it, and whose pos¬ 
terity inherit the Hind to this day. The New York Spectator 
gives the following abstract of the Narrative. 

Edward Seaward was the son of a respectable 
English farmer. He was born in 1710 or 1711, 
and received a good common edncation from Rev. 
William Goldsmith, a most amiable and exemplary 
man in all his relations, for one of whose daughters 
he formed an eariy attachment, which constitutes 
the charm of his virtuous and romantic life. At 
the age of twenty-one, his uncle, a Bristol trader of 
the old school, sent him to Virginia as supercargo 
of one of his vessels ; and being well satisfied with 
his management of the wnture, proposed to send 
him to the Bay of Honduras, where his son was es¬ 
tablished in business, as a partner in the concern. 
This offer was accepted, and the hero was wise and 
fortunate enough, to procure in addition another 
and abetter partner, to wit: Miss Eliza Goldsmith, 
who consented to accompany him. They touched 
at Jamaica, and on their way thence to their place 
of destination, encountered one of the storms which 
annually occur in those seas at the time of winter 
solstice.—They were on a south-west course from 
Jamaica, and the rocky island on which they struck 
is probably the seme intended to be laid down in 
the chart accompanying Edward’s History of the 
West Indies; about midway between the groups 
called the Seraunas and the Seranillas. If so, it 
was swallowed up by an earthquake in 1783, at 
which time it.was desolate; as appears by an ac-. 
count of Miles Hardwick, a sailor, published in one 
of the numbers of the European Magazine for that 
year. 

When the storm came on rn its violence, during 
the night, Mr. Seaward and his wife, with their lit¬ 
tle dog, were alone in the cabin, nor did they leave 
it, though the husband made several ineffectual at¬ 
tempts to get upon deck, until it had been aban¬ 
doned by the captain and crCw, all of whom per¬ 
ished. The account of their finding themselves, 
when the billows had subsided, and the clouds de¬ 
parted, alive and safe but alone, and of their almost 
miraculous.navigation of the vessel into the tran¬ 
quil harbor where she became firmly fixed; is one 
which will keep the attention of the dullest reader 
fixed, and hold theeensitive in breathless and anxious 
suspense. The vessel was not materially injured. 
She had a good supply of stores, and bet cargo, 
consisting of planks, shingles, and other necessary 
articles assorted for the West India market, tins 
precisely what the two SdkaireB, the Adam and 
Eve of this insular Paradise wanted, to make them¬ 
selves comfortable with, by a little exertion. The 
tempers of both were generous and equable, and 
regulated by a pious education, the influence of 
which governed all their thoughts and actions. 
They loved each other better than all the world 
besides; and here they had the delightful oppor¬ 
tunity of being all the world to each other. Some 
goats and poultry, with which they had provided 
themselves, escaped the shipwreck, and enabled 
them to stock the island; and they had their little 
dog, besides, one of! King Charles’s breed, who did 
them good service, besides being an interesting 
companion, by kiHing iguanas, which they found a 
very delicate article of food. Of how they explored 
their new territory, built their house and sowed 
their seed, we have no room to speak, but must re¬ 
fer to the Diary. A fine moral is naturally suggest¬ 
ed by an event which shortly after occurred in the 
lives of these recluses. In exploring a cave, which 
seemed never to have been resorted too, save by 
pigeons and the wild fowl of the island, they found 
a recess in its side which bad been masoned up, 


and on opening it discovered a collection of traas- i 
ures, no doubt deposited there by some roving Buc¬ 
caneer, who had finished his career half a century 
before,—as they inferred from the dates upon the 
coin. The value of this gold was i?6fi,000 sterling 
and upwards ; and though they left it, after taking 
out a few samples, as beir/g <Jf no use to them, and 
less beautiful by far than the many colored shells 
they gathered on the beach, the sense of having it 
in their possession soon produced a change in the 
tranquil and holy and resigned current of their feel¬ 
ings; and they wished that they had^not found it 
at all.—This was the first hiss of the serpent which 
they had heard in their Eden. But the gold thus 
found was used, as no doubt it had been intended 
by Providence that it should be, for the best of pur¬ 
poses. Four or five negroes of both sexes, slaves, 
who had escaped from the wreck of another vessel, 
soon came ashore, and qualified by their presence 
the character of the solitude, introducing new social 
relations. And then, after a space of time there 
came into the harbor what Seaward calls a * Yan¬ 
kee* schooner, chased by a Spanish Guardu-Costa, 
and by arranging his fighting forces, and firing 
three muskets, he scared off the former, and pre¬ 
served the crew of the latter from captivity. Even 
up to the period at which this event took place, 
(1734,) Virginia was considered a pan of New 
England, as we find it laid down on ancient maps ; 
and the epithet ' Yankee,* was applied to Virgin¬ 
ians—a fact which has, tfe believe, escaped the 
notice of our antiquarians and Historical Societies. 
The Spaniard, however, was bit, by regular Yan¬ 
kee process, and lost some of the negroes whom he 
had on board, who contributed to swell the inter¬ 
esting population.of the island.—Mr. Seaward be¬ 
came rich in subjects, and soon had an opportu¬ 
nity of writing to his friends. He received an ap¬ 
pointment as Governor of the Island from the Gover¬ 
nor of Jamaica, invested his gold in English stocks, 
and revisited his native land with his charming 
partner, who soon became intimately acquainted 
with the Queen Caroline, then Regent, her royal 
consort being absent on the continent. All this, 
however, belongs to general history—but the par¬ 
ticulars now furnished for the first time throw much 
light on the character of the wily statesman, Sir 
Robert Walpole. After returning to his Island 
with a foil commission from the crown as their 
Governor, having been previously dubbed a knight, 
Sir Edward saw his colony increase in population, 
and his relatives whom he settled upon it waxing 
prosperous and rich. Difficulties with the Span¬ 
iards arose.—SirRobert Walpole had borne In mind 
the manner in which the Queen had proceeded on 
her own motion to advance the now illustrious 
castaway, and ordered him to proceed on adanger- 
ons end humiliating mission to PoTto Bello, where 
with his wife, he suffered for many months in pain¬ 
ful captivity. They returned, however, to the 
Island, and from thence to the estate they had pur¬ 
chased in England. It would be depriving the 
reader of the freshness of pleasure which a perusal 
of all the incidents connected with this part of the 
narrative cannot fail to afford, to glance at them 
here. A long chasm occurs in the Diary, but it 
appears from the fragment which follows, that the 
government ceded the island to Spain, a circum¬ 
stance which gave much distress to its discoverers. 
It is also ascertained from the family record, that 
Sir Edward’s excellent wife died in 1749, and that 
he lived in the unostentatious enjoyment of afflu¬ 
ence until 1774. There is no finer picture in his¬ 
torical records or in poetry, of conjugal affection 
strong in danger and in death, and uniformly tender 
and pious, than that of this affectionate couple, as 
it is preserved in these plain and old-fashioned, but 
graphic memoirs. _ 

HISTORY. 


fromthi Sabbath S t k oi l Inslmclcr. 
8CENB8 IN PENOBSCOT COUNTY, ME—No. 2. 

This morning, while passing through a planta¬ 
tion, where tliere is but here ami there anopening 
upon the road, which lies along the bank of the 


Penobscot, 1 felt a: strong inofination to converse 
with the inhabitants of sotae of the log houses, 
which made their appearance in these openings. It 
is always pleasant to do this, where the people are 
industrious and regular in their habits, and are 
striving to secure the privileges of education for 
their children. Such is the character of most, with 
whom 1 met this morning, end the little children ss 
well as their parents seemed very glad to have me 
call upon them. Some of them, who were a little 
fearful at first soon became familiar and were eager 
to tell me how much they wished to have a school 
where they could go and learn to read, and to show 
me the little books, which 11 a good gentleman” 
gave them, who " came along last year.” In one 
of the openings, I saw two little boys hoeing near 
the road, and stopped to converse with them. They 
were very poorly clothed but looked bright and ac¬ 
tive. I asked them if they liked to plant and hoe, 
and raise corn and potatoes. Both said, ” Yes, 
Sir.” I told them 1 was glad to hear this and asked 
them if they loved to go to school .also, and learn 
their books. The oldest one said, ” We hav’nt got 
any school, and so we don't know hew to read. We 
had a school ones and learned to read some, but it 
stopped and so we did’ot learn any more, and now 
we've forgot it all.” How old are you ? " I’m thir¬ 
teen,” said the largest boy; the other said he was 
” nine.” And do not your parents help yon learn 
to read now you have no school ? “ No, they 

don’t say any thing about it-—and we hav’nt got no' 
books.” Hew long is it since you went to school ? 

“ 1 don’t knew,” said the oldest. “ I guess it’s 
three years,” said the other. What book did you 
read m when you went to school 1 “ We began to 
read in the Testament.” And have you not a Tes¬ 
tament now that you can read in ? (Bath boys.) 

” No, Sir.” Has not your father a Testament or a 
Bible!?—-” I don’t know,” said both. “ 1 guess he 
has,” said the youngest. “1 saw him have a book 
one Sabbath—I guess ’twas the Bible.” ” But he 
don’t let us have it.” Does he never read it to you. 
“ No, Sir.” Do yoo remember what you read about 
in the Testament when you went to school ? “ No, 
Sir.” Do you not remember about “ John the Bap¬ 
tist,” that “came preaching in the wilderness 
of Judea,” and baptized people ? “ No, Sir.” 
Do you remember reading about Jesus Christ? 
” No, Sir, /don’t,” said one. M I never beard of 
such a man,” said the other. But don't you re¬ 
member how be was bom in a manger, aend how his 
father and mother had to go and carry him away 
down to Egypt, because the wicked king was going 
to kill him? ” No, Sir.” When be grew up to be 
a man, he went about doing good, cured a great 
many eick people, and people that were blind be 
cured their eyes so they could see, and he brought 
some to lifo after they were dead, and finally some 
wicked men took him and killed him. They hung 
him up on what they call a cross and let him die. 
Don’t you remember reading about this ? " No, 
Sir,” was the reply of both, and from all the tyues- 
tions I put to them, I could not discover that either 
of them recollected any thing about Jesas Christ. 

1 asked, if their parents did not tell them any thing 
about Jesus Christ/ The answer of both was, 
” No, Sir.” I could hardly suppose it possible that 
they had lived, one of them 0, the other IB years, 
so entirely ignorant of the Saviour, and determined, 
if I could, to converse with their parents. I went 
to their house, wbieh is indeed a miserable hovel; 
all things within and around it, bore marks of 
wretchedness. The mother and two younger child¬ 
ren were within—the two boys came in aeon after, 
and dn inquiry I found that the father was expect¬ 
ed immediately. I asked the mother if they bad 
any school or Sabbath School, to which they could 
send their children. She said, 11 No.” Then you 
probably find it necessary to instruct them the 
more yourself. “ I 'spose I ought to.”—Can they 
read ? “ No, I guess not—they could once* little, 
but they forgot it all.” I should think yoo weald 
ttkepaJns to teach them to read. “I ean’t get 
time, we have ao much work to do.” Bet you 
might find time on‘the Sabbath—I suppose yea do 
not go to meeting. “ No, we’ve none to go to— 
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trot the work twrd week days and we don’t 
want to confine them Sunday*.” * But I think they 
would be glad to learn their books on the Sabbath, 
would not you, boys ? "Yea, Sir,” said both ear¬ 
nestly. I should think you would wish to teach 
them the duties, which the Bible points out—the 
duties of religion. “ I ’spose religion** & good 
thing enough, but I’ve seen folks that pretended to! 
be dreadful religious a while ago, but they’ll go: 
t’the store now and get drunk as quick as any body: I 
I don’t want sich kind of religion as that.” Do 
you think it is religion that makes them go and 
drink ? “ T don’t know as ’tis. I don’t think 

they’ve got any religion now, if they ever bad.” 
Do you think R reasonable or right to neglect re¬ 
ligion, and neglect the education of your children, 
because some who once professed religion proved 
to be hypocrites. 11 1 know it is’nt, but we are so 
poor, and have so many vexations we can’t do any 
thing—and we have no schools, nor meetings, nor 
nobody to tell us how to do, and we get clear dis¬ 
couraged.” Well then, you need very much the 
consolations of religion to sustain you in your diffi¬ 
culties. You need just such a friend as Jesus 
Christ, and just such instructions as the Bible af¬ 
fords.” The father came in about this time. He 
exhibited the ravages of strong drink, but was sober 
enough to allow me an opportunity to press upon 
his conscience the claims of his children, and the 
necessity of religion. He received it kindly, and 
said he hoped he should do better. C. 


RBLZaiON. 

For the Youth's Companion. 

THE LITTLE HYPOCMTE. 

Calling one day at the house of a friend for re¬ 
ligious conversation, I took opportunity, as my cus¬ 
tom is, to ponverse with the children, to examine 
their views and feelings, and recommend to them 
the way of salvation by Christ. 

When I came to talk with Alexander, a boy 
about 10 or 11 years of age, he appeared to exhibit 
great understanding as to religion, so that during 
all my critical examination of him, he would have 
me to understand by his answers to all my ques¬ 
tions, that be was a true Christian, or in other 
words, he gave just such answers to all my ques¬ 
tions, as really pious children could honestly give; 
so that, not suspecting that such a little boy could 
dare tell such awful lies, and so many of them, di¬ 
rectly in the face of the Almighty, I began to con¬ 
clude that he was a very pious child, and soon in¬ 
quired of his father, if he had evidence to consider 
his little son a true Christian. 

His father immediately told me, and with deep 
regret, that the lad's conversation with me, was 
gross hypocrisy, for said he, “ hie life is not at all 
changed for the better since the revival, and be¬ 
sides, it is only a few nights ago, I overheard his 
talk with Solomon, his younger brother, just as 
Alexander was about to go to the conference. He 
was endeavoring to persuade Solomon to go with 
him, but Solomon chose not to go ; when Alexander 
said ‘ Solomon you had better go, for if you don't 
get any other good hy going, you mil ham how to 
anstoer questions, when they ask you." 

It seemed, this I Rile hypocrite had forgotten, or 
had not been taught, the dreadful anger of God, 
visited by sudden death, upon Annanias and! 
Sapphira, for lying unto God just as Ac did. If any 
children who read this, have forgotten the dreadful 
end of this wicked man and woman, they may find 
the story at the beginning of the V. Chap, of Acts. 

Children's Friend. 

From the Sabbath School Treasury. 

THE LITTLE BOY THAT WOHLD’NT GET MAD. 

Mr. Editor,A few weeks since I heard a min¬ 
ister tell r very interesting story about two little 
brothers. He said one of them was ten years old, 
and the other only eight. The oldest boy had, 
within a few months past, indulged the hope that 
God had given him a new heart. He Ibooght he 
was a Christian, that ba loved the Lord Jesus 
Christ. Bat his little brother, eight years old, did 




not believe that his heart had been changed. He 
thought his brother was no more of a Christian than 
he had always been. He said he could’nt see any 
difference. Yet he meant to try htm and see, foi as 
his brother now appeared more sober than usual, 
and was more willing to go to meeting than before, 
he did'nt feel quite certain that he was not a Christ¬ 
ian. 

Now how do you think this little boy, eight years 
old, undertook to find out whether his brother was 
really a Christian or not? Why every time he 
could get a chance, he would tread on his toes, 
kick his heels, or pinch his hrms, to see if he 
would’nt get mad as he used to. But his brother 
bore it all with great meekness and good nature, 
without one angry word or look. This was very 
different from what he used to do. He had before 
always been ready to take revenge for such abuse 
on the spot. 

The youngest brother was quite sure he could’nt 
do so; for he knew hfe could’nt help getting mad, 
if any body should treat him half so unkindly. He 
soon became convinced that his brother was a 
Christian, and he was not. He thought his brother 
had a new heart, and would go to heaven. But he 
knew his own heart was wicked, and that, if he 
died with it so, he must be lost. He became very 
anxious about the salvation of his soul, and in a 
short time he too indulged the hope that God had 
pardoned his sins and given him anew heart. They 
are now very happy in talking and praying together. 
—Oh that all little boys, of their agfe, loved God as 
much as these little boys do, and were as happy as 
theynoware. We see from thisstory that very young 
children know what are the characteristics of a 
Christian ;—that they watch their parents, brothers, 
and sisters, and are continually drawing inferences 
from the conduct of their relatives, that will affect 
their eternal destinies. 


NATVAAL HISTOHT. 

FLYING FtSH AND DOLPHIN* 

The flying fish may be considered one of the 
most singular productions of the ocean. This lit¬ 
tle scaled inhabitant of the water and air seems to 
have been more favored than the rest of its finny 
brethren. It can rise out of the waves, and on 
wing, visit the domain of the birds.—After flying 
two or three hundred yards, the intense heat of the 
sun has dried its pellocid wings, and it is obliged to 
wet them, in order to continue its flight. It just 
drops into the ocean for a moment, and then rises 
again, and flies on ; and then descends to re¬ 
moisten them, and then up again into the air; thus 
passing half its life sometimes wet sometimes dry, 
sometimes in the pale moon's nightly beam, as 
pleasure dictates, or need requires. The addition¬ 
al assistance of wings is not thrown away upon il. 
It has full occupation both for fins and wings, as 
its life is in perpetual danger. The bonitio and al- 
bicore chase it day and night; but the dolphin is 
its worst and swiftest foe. If it escape into the air, 
the dolphin pushes on with proportional velocity 
beneath, and is ready to snap it up the moment it 
descends to wet its wings. You will often see 
more than a hundred of these little marine serial 
fugitives on the wing at once. They appear to use 
every exertion to prolong life, but vain are all their] 
efforts ; for when the last drop on their wings is 
dried up, their flight is at an end, and they must 
drop into the ocean. Some are instantly devoured 
by their merciless pursuers; part eseape by swim- 
► ruing, ahd others get out again as soon as possible, 
and trust once more to their wings. It often hap¬ 
pens that this unfortunate little creature, after ah 
| termite dips and flights, finding all its exertion of 
no avail, at last drops on board the vessel ; there, 
stunnfed by the fall it beats the deck with its tail, 
and dies. When eating it, you would take it for a 
fresh herring. The largest measure frbm fourteen 
ie fifteen inches in length. The dying dolphin, af¬ 
fords a*superb and brilliant eight. All the colours 
of the rainbow pass and repsss in rapid succession 
over Ine body, till the'dark hand of death closes the 
scene. [ Waterton's Wanderings, Sfc. 
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OBITUARY. 

From the Cincinnati Journal. 

NANCY AVEItY LlNDLEY 

Was born on the 28th day of April 1824, in the 
township of Springfield, Hamilton county and state 
of Ohio ; and she departed this life the 25th day of 
September, 1828, aged four years, four months and 
twenty-seven days. Her parents instructed her 
early in the first principles of the Christian religion; 
and by the time she was three years old or perhaps 
sooner, she paid great and particular attention to 
every thing that was taught her. With much ap¬ 
parent interest she would often ask many pertinent 
questions suggested by the sublime doctrines of 
Christianity. Always, without exception, in the 
time of family worship, and in the house of God she 
manifested that orderly and devotional spirit which 
is rarely surpassed by any professed Christians. 
Her conscience seemed to be remarkably tender, 
and afraid of sinning, and as far as she had been 
instructed in her duty to God and her fellow crea¬ 
tures, she was more scrupulously consciences to 
discharge it than is generally seen in aged and ad¬ 
vanced Christians. And she increased in every 
thing that was serious, and that appeared like god¬ 
liness, as she advanced in age. From the time she 
was three years and six months old, she was a 
special monitor to her father respecting his duty, 
both in family worship, and befor6 and after meals. 
If he attempted to rise from the table without re¬ 
turning thanks, she would say, " Papa won’t you 
pray after you are done—an’t you going to.” Qnce 
having risen hastily and left the table, she began 
to cry, and would Dot be pacified until he sat down 
and gave thanks. She always said that she loved 
every body. And it was very evident that she was 
much attached to ministers of the gospel, &, all who 
appeared to be pious. She would say that she loved 
the Lord best, and Papa and Mamma next best. ' 
She frequently went and kneeled down and prayed ; 
would never go to bed without praying ; and would 
say the Lord’s prayer with as much seeming solem¬ 
nity and devotion as any one could manifest. She 
manifested great concern for wicked people, es¬ 
pecially for children who used bad words, and did 
not pray and love the Lord ;—because she thought 
the Lord did not love them, and they would go to 
a bad place when they died. She was very fond 
of books, and very anxious to learn ; and had 
learned to spell tolerably Well. 

Some days before she was taken sick, perhaps it 
might be two weeks, she said, very*gravely, to her 
mother, “ I think l am going to take sick and die.” 
Her mother asked her why she thought so ? She 
replied, “ I do think so.* 1 Yet she appeared not 
the least alarmed at the thoughts of death. Her 
mother asked what she thought would become of 
her if she should die? She replied, “I shall go to 
the Lord.” 

She was taken with a fever on Sabbath evening, 
and was quite sick. On Monday evening she fell 
asleep on her mother’s knees, and was laid in bed. 
When her mother went to bed she awaked, and 
then said, " I hav’nt said my'prayers.” She then 
repeated the Lord’s prayer with extraordinary ap¬ 
pearance of devotion. All the time of her sickness 
she appeared as patient as an aged saint; took her 
medicine willingly, however disagreeable to the 
taste. On Thursday, the day that she died, her 
father asked her if she loved Papa and Mamma? 
She said, " I love the Lord best, and Papa and 
Mamma next best.” He asked her if she was not 
afraid to die ? She replied, " No, I shall go to the 
Lord.” He naked her what they should do with 
her body if she died ? She said they must make a 
box, and put her in it, and bury her m the ground. 

In this sweet, heavenly frame she fell asleep in 
Jesus. Who can doubt that she now has her ptyce 
among those who are redeemed and washed with 
his precious blood, 

Several who knew the above facts^have at length 
obtained the consent of her parents to publish them* 
to the praise of that grace ^bich can aboqpd eypia 
to little children. T--w. 
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THB BABBATH 8CHOOL. 


LETTER FROM A FEMALE CLASS TO THEIR TEACH¬ 
ER, IN ANSWER TO A FAREWELL NOTE. 

Philadelphia, June 25, 1631. 

We heard your letter read in the Bible class on, 
Sunday last, dear Mrs. * • * •, and it is with un¬ 
feigned sincerity we return our thanks for your 
kindness. 

Although some of those who belong now to the 
class, and who made, last Sabbath a public profes¬ 
sion of religion, never had the benefit of your in¬ 
struction, yet, we hare no doubt, they had of your 
prayers. The thought must have been delightful 
to you and to our other teachers, while seated 
around the table of our dying Lord, that there were 
many there, that morning, tasting the same bread 
and cup as you, that were brought there, per¬ 
haps, through the instrumentality of your prayers. 
Would we not then be ungrateful—could we have 
that Christian love which is necessary to the char¬ 
acter we are endeavoring to sustain, if, when 
thinking of you, it was not with feelings of grate* 
fyl affection T Oh ! may it enable you, when you 
address the “ throne of grace, ,f to do so with still 
more faith, with more gratitude to Him who has 
glorified himself by bringing a few poor prodigals 
home. And when your meditations are directed to 
the " last day, that great day of final account,” may 
you have reason to think of us in it as standing 
with you to bear that thrilling welcome, " well 
done, good and .faithful servant, enter into the joy 
of your Lord.” And pray for us, dear Mrs. • • * 
that none, none of us may then appear to have been 
hypocrites. 

The flower that we offered, is indeed in “ the 
budbut. Oh, tell it to the world, that we have 
found a flower that never fades; that blossoms with 
new freshness and beauty as time goes round; a 
flower which, when sown, is not much larger than 
“ a grain of mustard seed,’' but which grows and 
thrives notwithstanding the chilling frosts and cold 
rains ; and it is in that situation it blossoms bright¬ 
est, and sheds the sweetest perfume; and this flow 
er is Christianity. 

We bid you a kind farewell; and, perhaps, be¬ 
fore we meet again, Ood in his tender mercy may 
have transplanted some of his chosen flowers from 
this dark soil to one more congenial to their nature 
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For the Youth's Companion. 

-LOVE TOUR ENEMIES.” 

If this command were but generally obeyed, how 
much move peace and happiness would crown our 
days. But how few comparatively of our acquain 
tances and friends can we select who strictly ob¬ 
serve it. Even those who are the most devoted to 
their God and Saviour, sometimes find it hard to 
love and bless those who hate and persecute them. 
Dopbtless we should all be happier and enjoy more 
peace, if it were our earnest endeavor to obey this 
injunction of our divine Master. I love to see 
children and youth dwell together in unity and 
peace : nothing pleases me more. But sometimes 
my heart has bled over the conduct of those who 
were very near and dear to me. I have seen them 
manifest the bitterest hatred to one another—call 
hard names, and declare,solemnly declare that they 
would have revenge. How little can such child¬ 
ren, at such tiroes, realize that the eye of God is 
upon them. Little reader try, try hard to love your 
enemies and the Saviour will love you. D. C. C. 

A CHILD’S PRATER. 

A case fell under our own observation,(says the edi¬ 
tor of the S. S. Instructor,) a few days since, which 
for its beautiful childlike simplicity, and its singu¬ 
lar aptness as an illustration of prayerfulness in an 
Infant, we cannot refrain from recording. A little 
boy, three years of age, whose name is William, 
was visiting at his grandfather’s. Being in a room 
with one of his aunts, one afternoon, be suddenly 
left his play, and ran to his aunt, saying, “ Aunt 


Jane, may I pray 1” She gave him leave, and he j 
immediately knelt down over his little cricket, 
and very solemnly said, " God good—Christ good 
—God made Billy—Billy love God.’*—He then 
rose and went about his play again. That this 
child's mother bad begun right with her boy, and 
taken him often into her closet with her, when her 
heart was warm to pray for him, who can doubt. 

A PRISONER RELEASED. 

Acti xii, 5.—Peter therefore waa kept in prison ; but prayer 
waa made without ceaaing of the church unto God for him. 

Mr. Elliot, who labored as a missionary among 
the American Indians, was eminent in prayer ; and 
several instances are recorded of remarkable an¬ 
swers having been given to his- petitions ; the fol¬ 
lowing is striking. Mr. Foster, a godly gentleman 
of Charlestown, was with his son taken by the 
Turks; and the barbarous prince, in whose do¬ 
minions he was become a slave, was resolved, that 
in his lifetime, no captive should be released : so 
that Mr. Foster's friends, when they had heard 
the sad news, concluded that all hope was lost. 
Upon this, Mr. Elliot, in some of his next prayers 
before a great congregation, addressed the throne 
of grace in the following very plain language: 
“ Heavenly Father, work for the redemption of thy 
poor servant Foster. And if the prince, who de¬ 
tains him, will not, as they say, dismiss him as long 
as himself lives, Lord, we pray thee, kill that cruel 
prince: kill him, and glorify thyself upon him.” 
In answer to this singular prayer, Mr. Foster 
quickly returned from captivity, and brought an 
account, that the prince who had detained him had 
come to an untimely death; and that by that means 
he had been set at liberty. “ Thus we knew,” 
says Dr. Cotton Mather, “ that a prophet had been 
among us.” [Pleasing Expositor. 


POBTBT. 


NEVER DESPAIR. 

An ingenious young man, having come to Lon¬ 
don in the hope of getting some employment, was 
unsuccessful in his attempt, and being reduced to 
extreme poverty, came to the awful resolution of 
throwing himself into the Thames. On passing near 
the Royal Exchange to effect his desperate purpose, 
he saw the carriage of the late excellent Mr.Hanway, 
under the arms of which was this motto, " Never 
despair.” The singular occurrence of this sen¬ 
tence, had, under Providence, such an effect on the 
young man, that he immediately desisted from his 
horrid design, gained soon afterwards a considera¬ 
ble establishment, and died in good circumstances 
in the common course of mortality. [trf. 

DO NOTHING RASHLY. 

“ I have heard one say,” observes Dr. Mather, 
“ that there was a gentleman mentioned in the 19th 
chapter of the Acts, to whom he was more indebt¬ 
ed than to any man in the world. This was he 
whom our translation calls the town-clerk of Ephe¬ 
sus, whose counsel it was to do nothing rashly. 
Upon any proposal of consequence, it was an usual 
speech with him—• We will^first advise with the 
town-clerk of Ephesus.' One, in a fond compli¬ 
ance with a friend, forgetting ine town-clerk, may 
do that in haste, which he may repent at leisure— 
may dp what may cost him several hundreds of 
pounds, besides trouble, which he would not have 
undergone for thousands.” [id. 


WHO MAKES DRUNKARDS. 

A little boy, not long since, speaking of his fa¬ 
ther, said, ' he gets drunk, and falls down in the 
road, so he can't come home.’ ‘ But what makes 
your father drunk V asked a gentleman in reply. 
‘ Rum,’ answered the boy. 'And don't you drink 
when your father does?'—‘ No, sir, cause he makes 
it too strong; but I take some when mother takes 
it.' Let it not be said that females have nothing 
to do in the abolition of intemperance. There is 
reason to believe that many have become drunk¬ 
ards, by taking a little,' when mother takes it.' 

Have nothing to do with a min in hit pinion 5 for men 
art not like iron, to bs wrought upon when they are hot. 


From the Liberator . 

THE MIND 18 A GARDEN. 

“ And scatter'd truth u never , never wasted .” 

Tlie mind ie a garden—and youth'* tunny morn 
It the aeaton for planting : the rote and the thorn 
Will spring up together—then let us take care 
That none but the sweetest of roses grow there. 

The toil is to fertile, to rich it the ground, 

That the smallest of seeds may in plenty be found; 

Here plants of all kinds, both of falsehood and truth. 
Spring up and are warmed in the sunshine of youth. 

If the seeds of deception, of envy and strife. 

Are suffered to grow in the spring-time of life; 

When the autumn of age chills tite breath of the air. 

We must gather the fruits of our little “ parterre.” 

But let us be wise, and pluck up by the roots 
All plants such as these, ere we taste of their fruits ; 

And place in their stead those that nature design'd, 

To adorn and improve and embellish the mind. 

In one peaceful spot shall the olive branch flourish— 

This the pure stream of Religion shall nourish; 

Here too shall the plant of kind Mercy grow up, 
Refresh'd from the o'erflowing of Charity's cop. 

O, let the young germs of fair knowledge abound, 

To scatter their troths to the plants all around; 

So likewise the Laurel , with it* arms spreading wide 
In friendship shall shield the sweet rose by its side. 

When the son that has cheer’d us in life's early days,. 
Shall withdraw from the garden the light of hw rays. 
From the Bowers as they wither, O may there arise 
A grateful perfume that shall reach to the skies. J - 

INFANCY AND A MOTHER’S LOVE. 

feV MRS. HUGHS. 

Copied from 4 The Pearl,’ an Annual published by Carter A Header 
Sweet ia life’s first opening flower, 

Sweet is every bunding grace— 

Sweet the fondly flattering hour, 

When life first lights the infant’s face. 

Sweet then the throbs the mother feels,. 

The smile that kindles up her eye,. 

When it the first fond glances steals 
On the weak form of Infancy. 

Sweet are the flattering hopes that swell 
Her ardent breast, as she the form, 

To her so new, yet lov’d so well, 

Clasps to ward off each threat’ning storm 
And as the piteous note she hears 
Of the first sad and mournful cry, 

What the young sufferer so endears 
As the sad wail of Infancy ? 

Young life is weak wherever found. 

In man or in the creature wild, 

But nought there is the world around,. 

So helpless as a human child. 

The kitten soou can sport and play, 

The dog soon sets with courage high. 

But is there ought so helpless—Say— 

So weak, aa human Infancy ? 

Yet that Almighty Power above 
Has order’d with the kindest care, 

Tkat an untiring mother’s love 
Should all its wants, its sorrows ■hart’: 

And whilst with sleepless eye she hangs 
O’er its sick couch, and breathes the sigh. 

Fond hopes suppress her struggling pangs. 

And wins her smiles for Infancy. 

It tells her that the breast is pure, 

That vice is yet s stranger there, 

And should truth hold the fort secure, 

And virtue wave her standard there, 

Then, though the infant’s cry should prove* 

A herald of the future sign, 

Still will be near those forms of love, 

Which watch’d the couch of Infhncy. 

MY MOTHER. 

I saw my mother breathe her last, and they, 

Who watched beside her, told me she was dead 
And I was in my seventh year. My heart 
Did almost bleed, as on that once loved form 
1 looked, and saw it pale and motionless. 

I put my lips to hers, and they were cold. 

1 kissed her oft, and no kind kiss received. 

And then I turned away and wept. 

The- grass 

Luxuriantly now springs above her grave, 

And the soft breeze plays monrnfully around: 

I visit oft the apot,;and bathe the sod 
With bitter tears. I feel how oft I vexed 
And illy treated her, now gone to rest— 

How kindly she forgave and prayed for me— 

This makes me feel as ne’er I’ve felt before, 

And wish I could again behold her Ace, 

And pardon ask upon my bended knees. 

This cannot be—’tis this that makes me sad, 

And sprinkles through my years unhappy hours. 

[Ch. Mirror. 

A PLEASING CHILD. f * 

The gentle child, that strives to please. 

That nates to quarrel, fret and tease, 

And would not say an angry word, ^ * 

That child is pleasing to the Lord. 
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THE CAPTIVE BOY .—Concluded. 

The boys of the tribe haring now attained con¬ 
siderable power in the use of the bow, were each 
furnished by their parents with a light tomahawk, 
whrch they learned to throw with almost unerring 
aim ; and one day Manuel drew near, desirous, of 
course, as all boys arc, to obtain knowledge of H 
sport, or give proof of capability. On seeing him, j 
one of the elder boys, who acted as instructer to 
the rest, immediately proposed, that they should 
tie him up in a tree, and shew their proficiency, 
by throwing their tomahawks or axes as near to 
him as possible, without hurting, him ; and it was 
further conditioned, that he who pierced Manuel 
by throwing should forfeit his Instrument! 

In another moment the wretched boy, witho'ut 
the slightest remorse on the part of. these young 
savages (whose very nature seems imbued with 
cruelty,) was tied up, and exposed to what appear¬ 
ed to be inevitable death. If a person could be 
said “ to feel a thousand deaths in fearing one,” 
poor Manuel did so? yet one tomahawk.after an¬ 



other came whizzing to him, without actually in¬ 
flicting a wound, until twenty had been thrown : 
when that of the chiefs son (his own more imme¬ 
diate companion) hit the calf of’his leg, and cutting 
through a small portion of the flesh, stuck fast in 
the tree. 

A loud shout of laughter, at the mischance of 
her son, induced Mnscagee to go out and inquire 
the cause. She was very angry when she saw the 
situation of Manuel; and having liberated him, 
led him home with care, applied unguents to his 
wounds, and endeavored to keep him in a state of 
rest: but site was unable to effect this, for as he 
was expert in the management of the horses, the 
chief insisted on his performance of his daily la¬ 
bor; nor did he seem to think the boys in the 
slightest degree to blame, for taking such a mark 
to try their skill upon. 

" Manuel had now been three years with these 
Indians ; the most cruel and savage of their race, 
without excepting the cannibals. His abilities 
and obedience had rendered him valuable to them; 
and the felicity with which he adopted their man¬ 
ners, induced them to suppose that he was recon¬ 
ciled to their mode of life; for they knew not that, 
in his solitary hours, he wept bitterly the horrors 
he had witnessed, and prayed ardently for release 
from his bondage. He was in the habit of giving 
the horses long airings; but he always brought 
them in safely, and managed them so well, that no 
suspicion was excited, when, at last, the long wish¬ 
ed for day arrived, and he rode forth to return no 
more. * We may conclude, from these considera¬ 
tions, that Manuel had the start some hours, and 
was^tr distant before suspicion was entertained : 
and, jf pursuit was made, it lay, as he surmised, in 
an opposite direction. 


Of this nothing can be known, nor is it possible 
for us to trace the wanderings and sufferings of 
the wretched boy, in that immense tract of country 
which he passed through. He had been able to 
secure only a small portion of hominy, as food,— 
he had no arms whereby to procure more,—and 
he did not find the pulse, or fruits, for which he 
had hoped ; and, after the first six days, his dis¬ 
tress became extreme. Sensible that he could not 
be far distant from an Indian settlement, yet not 
daring to lose sight of the Red River, he'was in 
perpetual terror lest he should be found by a party 
of these people, now both himself and his horse 
were reduced so far that they were unable to make 
an effort for escape; and many a time did the 
scream of a bird make him tremble, lest it should 
be the cry of a savage tribe. Finding himself, at 
length, impeded by a stream which he could not 
ferry, he left the shores of the Red River, into 
which it flowed, and following its banks, crossed it 
near the source ; finding himself more secure from 
the Indians, although more at a loss for a guide to 
civilized life. 

Though his horse had, hitherto, fared better than 
his master, yet it now began to share his weariness 
and hunger; and when the tenth day of his wan¬ 
derings was over, both sunk down together, in a 
state of such weakness, that any one who had wit¬ 
nessed it would have thought that all was over. 
Yet, the next morning they arose with the sun, 
and, after a refreshing draught of pure water, pur¬ 
sued the trackless journey, finding this day a lit¬ 
tle withered fruit still hanging on the trees. On 
that following, poor Manuel perceived at a distance 
some buildings resembling a village, which had 
the appearance of a Spanish settlement. It may 
be supposed with what ardour he strained every 
nerve to arrive there;—but who shall paint his 
disappointment when, on reaching the place, lie 
found it utterly deserted ? It was, indeed, evident 
that the inhabitants had either fallen a sacrifice to 
the Indians, or fled at their approach,—a small 
portion of Indian corn that lay scattered in one 
cottage (which he ate eagerly) was the only relief 
obtained ; and the little time he remained inspired 
him with the fear of the cannibals, whom it was but 
too probable had carried all the inhabitants away. 

Still an idea rose in his mind, favorable to pro¬ 
ceeding in that direction; accordingly, he travel¬ 
led one other day, when, so far as his weakened 
eyes could judge, he saw the sun set on a line of 
cultivated land. His feelings were now wrought 
up to intense solicitude, and even sleep, which had 
so long been his wearied body's sole refreshment, 
was denied. In consequence, he roused his jaded 
steed with the earliest dawn,—and finding he was 
indeed approaching the habitations of civilized 
man, hope sprang in his heart, and sustained him, 
though on the very verge of existence. He soon 
perceived his former guide, the Red River, before 
him, and controlling his impatience as well as he 
was able, pursued the nearest apparent way for ap¬ 
proaching its banks. In the course of a few hours 
he found himself actually in a town, evidently 
built by white men,—for he haJ happily reached 
Nachitoches, on the Red River, formerly a French 
settlement, but now in possession of the United 
States. Here he was gazed upon as an object of 
abhorrence, the first moment, from his appearance 
as a Camanche—the next with horroT, as a gaunt 
and terrific spectre; like the unhappy king, now 
he had arrived at the long sought haven of his 
hopes, it might be said, “no man bade him wel¬ 
come,” though all stared at him aghast: until per¬ 
ceiving an American gentleman advance, with an 
apparently compassionate countenance, the worn 



out sufferer dropped from his horse, and on hie 
knees cried out, in the almost forgotten language 
of his country, “ have pity on me; I am the so» 
of a Christian like yourself 1” 

The adjuratiou was not in vain—the poor boy 
had now met the 1 good Samaritan,’ willing indeed 
lo pour the oil and wine of kindness and support 
into his wounded heart. Scarcely had he been 
placed in a comfortable bed, and nourished with 
food suitable for his weak state, when a French 
merchant, who had heard of his arrival and was 
well acquainted with his father, hastened to the 
house to learn whether this poor object, descri¬ 
bed as the living skeleton, could be the son, or 
servant of Don Manuel, now lost for full three 
years. From this circumstance, the poor boy had 
the satisfaction of learning that his parents still liv¬ 
ed, together with his sister,—but that his mother, 
from her extreme eorrow for his loss, was a com¬ 
plete invalid ; that she had buried his little broth¬ 
er, and with his father had determined to quit for¬ 
ever a country which .had been lo them so unfor¬ 
tunate. 

Although poor Manuel was now much farther 
from these dear parents than he had ever been, it 
will readily be conceived, that the humane friends 
whose kindness had cherished him, lost no time in 
sending a trusty messenger, with the wonderful 
news of his restoration ; nor will any one doubt 
both father and mother hastened to Nachitoches, 
themselves, to welcome a child snatched from a 
state far worse than death itself. During the 
weeks in which these journeys were performing, 
Manuel resumed somewhat the appearance of 
health,—and his generous protector took such pains 
in clothing him, and restoring him to the appear¬ 
ance of a white boy, that when his parents arrived 
they were spared the shock of seeing him as a fam¬ 
ished wanderer, and read in every feature the proof 
that he was their long lost son. Over their joyful 
and deeply affecting meeting I must draw a veil, 
—every child will know what Manuel felt at that 
time ; and I trust that many a one who reads this 
faithful story, when he next gives bis own beloved 
mother a good-night kiss, will lift up his heart in 
thankfulness to his Heavenly Father, not only for 
the blessings which feurround himself, but for the 
restoration of this long suffering boy—poor 
Manuel. _ 


yAlEATI VB. _ 

From the Herald of Peace. 

THE SHROUD AND THE WEDDING DRESS. 

The substance of the following narrative was 
related to the writer by one who was well acquaint¬ 
ed with the subject of it, and who was present at 
the time of her death. The facts, are given as 
they were related. 

There resided in one of our large cities, a young 
lady who had been educated in all the splendor 
and' fashion of the city. Her all-engrossing object 
was to enjoy every pleasure that wealth, and the 
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gay circles could offer. She at length became the 
idol of an amiable youog roan, and the lime was 
appointed for their marriage. Her only happiness 
now appeared to consist in preparing for the an¬ 
ticipated joyful season, when their union should be 
•completed. No time, nor expense, nor care, was 
too much to he bestowed upon preparations for the 
occasion. The time finally arrived, and the happy 
pair were the pride of a large circle of relations 
•and friends, who witnessed the solemnities of the 
marriage scene. It is a moment of melancholy 
pleasure, when the bride, in all the innocence and 
■loveliness of youth, gives herself away to another; 
when young and beautiful, she stands by the side 
of him, who is in future to be her nearest earthly 
friend aud protector. On the occasion to which 
we have alluded, if the Poet Thompson had been 
present, he would have said of the bride, 

“ Her form was fresher than the morning rose, 

When the dew-drop wets its leaves ; unstained and pure, 

As b the lily or the mountain-snow.” 

The scene was closed : and for a little time, the 
happy pair were blessed with more than anticipa¬ 
ted happiness,—But soon disease, that spoiler of 
all human joy, fixed his grasp upon her, and gave 
' •signs, by increasingly alarming symptons, that 
death followed in his train. Her physicians lost 
all hopes of her recovery, and communicated the 
intelligence to her. The nature of her disease 
was such, that she was not afflicted with mueh 
pain, and had ample opportunity for reflection. 
She reviewed that life spent in all the vanity of 
fashion, and felt that she had made the world her 
sdol. Now all its charms had lost the power to 
please. The splendor of fashion, the gay circle, 
and vain amusements, no longer could cheat time 
-of its dullness, and drive away thoughts of Eternity. 
She knew she had made no preparation for anoth¬ 
er world ; and was conscious that she could not be 
happy, in that world where happiness consists in 
loving God and holiness, and delighting in holy 
society. It was here, the Holy Spirit caused her 
deeply to feel herself a lost sinner, before that God, 
who alone can forgive all our wanderings, and be¬ 
stow lasting happiness.—Her former neglect of 
religion, her destitution of holiness, her spiritual 
ignorance of God, and her entire unpreparedness 
for death, judgment, and Eternity, destroyed all 
her former peace, and filled her mind with inde¬ 
scribable distress.—In this situation the Lord heard 
her prayers, pardoned her sins, and gave her that 
peace which he alone can give.—The world no 
longer had dominion over her. All its vanities ap¬ 
peared in their true light. Her mind was no long¬ 
er enslaved by sin, and death was robbed of all its 
sting. Although the grim messenger had fixed its 
impress upon her countenance, it wore the smile 
of heaven ; and though the prospect of speedy dis¬ 
solution was continually before her, all around 
wore the calmness of a summer's day. In this sit¬ 
uation, she said to her grandmother “ have you 
made my grave clothes?" The question was at 
first evaded, from a fear of alarming her, by a di¬ 
rect answer. But she manifested a great anxiety 
to know, and was told that her friends, despairing 
of her recovery, had made the necessary prepara¬ 
tions. She then requested them to bring her 
ehroud ! It was brought, and held up before her 
by her request: her wedding dress was also 
brought, and held up by the shroud ! “ You know," 
said she, “ how much I admired that wedding 
dress, how much time I spent in preparing it, 
and with how much pleasure I anticipated the time 
when I should wear it. But I admire the shroud 
more. When I shall wear that, it is true, my body 
will be food for worms; none will admire its beau¬ 
ty—none will gaze upon it with delight. It's only 
habitation will be the grave ! But I anticipate 
that time with more pleasure than I anticipated the 
time when I should wear my wedding dress. For 
then my happy spirit will soon be beyond the cor¬ 
ruptions of earth. Then, shall I wear a long 
white robe and associate with angels, and the spir¬ 
its of just men made perfect, in that bright world 
where the frailties of earth will no more affect me." 
Such were her feelings; and they demonstrate the 

■? 


fact, that religion -has power, not only to light the 
dark vale of death, and to rob the tyrant of bis 
terrors, but it can effectually destroy the partiality 
we naturally have for gaudy show and splendid 
trifles. It can weau the affections from earth and 
make the tomb a more welcome mansion than the 
splendid palace. It can make the day of death 
more desirable than the day of marriage $ aud the 
shroud more beautiful, than the wedding dress. 
This change is not effected by disgust with life. If 
any man can enjoy life it is the Christian. And 
yet he is the only n»an who can say, “ to die is gain,” 
“ to depart and be with Christ is far better." It 
is not by creating a desire to die from excess of 
pain ; for no man is willing to bear pain more pa¬ 
tiently than the Christian—he, alone, can say, 
“ these light afflictions, which are but for a mo¬ 
ment, work out for us a far more exceeding and 
eternal weight of glory." But this effect is pro¬ 
duced by that faith which is the “substance of 
things hoped for, the evidence of things not seen." 
—It is not strange, that a person who has a glimpse 
of heaven, who can “read his title clear," to 
an “ eternal weight of glory,” should prefer a 
shroud, to a wedding dress. It is not strange, that 
such a person should say “ as the heart panteth af¬ 
ter the water biooks, so panteth my soul after thee, 
O God." Readers, you must wear a shroud ! and 
happy will it he for you, if you can look upon it 
with delight. M. 


THE NURSERY. 

J^rom the Juvenile Miscellany. 

LUCY NELSON, THE BOY-GIRL. 

By Mis» Leslie, of Philadelphia. 

It was very strange that Lucy Nelson always 
preferred playing with boys,, and seemed to take 
no pleasure in any girlish amusements. She show¬ 
ed no inclination to dress dolls, and make feasts, 
and read story-books with her sisters, but she liked 
to pass all her play-time with her brothers. She could 
fly a kite, spin a top, toss a ball, drive a hoop, and 
walk on stills: and was delighted to race about the 
fields, and wade through the creek with the boys. 
Her clothes were torn to pieces in climbing fences 
and trees, her shoes were always covered with dirt, 
and her skin was so sunburnt, that she might al¬ 
most have been mistaken for an Indian child. 
When she went up or down stairs she always jump¬ 
ed three steps at a time, and she did not hesitate 
to get on a horse without saddle or bridle, and gal¬ 
lop all over the fields. Every one called her a 
boy-girl. 

In the winter, she always accompanied her 
brothers when they went out to skate, and made 
them lend her their skates to join in the amuse¬ 
ment. She helped them to make men of snow, 
and took great delight in pelting people with snow¬ 
balls. 

When the weather was too bad to be out of 
doors, her brothers, who always rose at daylight, 
were in the habit of going up to play in the lum¬ 
ber-garret, before the chief persons of the family 
had risen. Lucy, instead of following the example 
of her sisters, who lay quietly in bed and read 
stories till it was time to rise, always got up as 
soou as she heard the boys, and putting on a flan¬ 
nel petticoat over her night-gown, hastened to the 
garret to join them. There they romped, and 
scrambled, and pranced, till frequently their father 
was obliged to go up and order them all back to 
their beds. 

Once they found in the lumber-garret an empty 
flour barrel, which they amused themselves with 
rolling over the floor. It rolled at last to the head 
of the stairs and went down a step or two ; Lucy 
thought the bouncing, jumping noise very funny ; 
and giving the barrel a kick, sent it down several 
steps farther. The fun was continued till the bar* 
rel had rolled thumping down the whole flight of 
stairs. Every one in the house wondered at this 
violent and singular noise, and her father opening 
the door of his chamber, saw Lucy jumping down 
stairs and kicking the empty barrel before her, and 
the boys shoaling and jaughing behind. He W9? 


much displeased, and forbade all further playing 
in the lumber-garret. 

Next summer, Mr. Nelson was building a large 
stone barn, not far from his house, and one day 
when ail the workmen had gone to dinner, Lucy 
proposed to her brothers to ascend the ladder and 
get up to the top of the wall; the ,roof being not 
yet raised, or put on. Lucy mounted the ladder 
first, the three boys followed, and when the ma¬ 
sons returned, they saw her leading the way on 
the edge of the high wall, and her brothers walk¬ 
ing after her. Had their feet stumbled, or their 
heads grown dizzy, they would instantly have fall¬ 
en to the ground, and most likely have been killed 
on the spot. Their father as a punishment for 
their folly, and temerity, would not permit them to 
see the frame of the roof put on the barn : which 
ceremony was to take place next day, and is gen¬ 
erally a sight very well worth looking at. The 
workmen are in great glee when a roof is to be 
raised; as in the country, it is customary, for the 
owner of the building to give them a handsome 
dinner, or supper on the occasion. 

As it would be almost endless to recapitulate 
every instance of Lucy Nelson’s hoydenism, the 
above may suffice to show that her parents had 
just cause for resorting to a new mode of punish¬ 
ment, which, strange as it was, they had reason 
to hope would be, effectual. They determined 
that their boy-girl daughter should wear boy’s 
clothes for a whole month. 

At first Lucy thought this would not be much of 
a punishment, and that it would be rather divert¬ 
ing to go about in jacket and trowsers; but when 
her mother brought her down stairs dressed in & 
suit belonging to her youngest brother, the laugh¬ 
ter of the boys mortified her extremely. They 
said that now she was dressed as a boy they would 
treat her like one. Accordingly, their usage of 
her was very rough indeed ; she got the worst in 
all their plays, and they were so boisterous with 
her, and ridiculed her so much, that it gave her 
no pleasure to play at all. 

At the end of the week, Mr. and Mrs. Halford, 
with their son and daughter, came to dine and 
spend the day with Lucy's parents, and Lucy was 
very unwilling that the visiters should see her in 
boy^s clothes. She resolved not to make her ap¬ 
pearance till dinner time ; and thought she would 
try to avoid it even then, unless she could devise 
some means of copcealing her jacket and trowsers. 

All Mrs. Nelson’s children, except her eldest 
daughter, Catherine, bad aprons or pinafores of 
brown holland to wear at their meals, but none of 
those aprons were large enough to conceal the un¬ 
der-dress entirely. Lucy went to the clothes-press 
and got out a long wide apron, belonging to her 
sister Catherine, who, whenever she made* cakes 
or pastry wore it to protect her frock, which it cov¬ 
ered completely, as it came up close to her neck 
and descended nearly to her feet. 

This apron was sufficiently large, but it was op¬ 
en behind ; and to remedy that disadvantage, Lu¬ 
cy got some tape and sewed on several pair of ad¬ 
ditional strings, so that by tying them all the way 
up, she could close it effectually. She then put 
on the apron, and found that it covered her from 
head to foot ; being so long that it trailed on the 
ground, and the sleeves hung over her finger ends. 
This inconvenience she endeavored to obviate by 
pinning up a sort of broad hem round the bottom. 
She flattered herself that no one now could discern 
her boy’s clothes. 

Her sister and brothers were in the porch with 
the son and daughter of Mr. Halford, and Lucy 
considered it best to remain in her own room till 
the bell rung for dinner. At oue time she thought 
she would not go to dinner at all, hoping that her 
mother would send something up to her: but then 
again she did not like dining by herself—she had 
a great desire to hear the conversation at table, 
and to see the visiters ; and she thought the large 
apron would completely conceal her male attire. 

When Lucy walked in with this immense ^pron, 
and took her seat the lower corner of the table, 
the boys bjt their lips and looked at each other. 
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bo I they did not dare to laugh out; and her fath¬ 
er and mother pitying her confusion, avoided no¬ 
ticing her. 

But their guest, Mrs. Halford, was a lady who 
noticed every thing, and who was audible in her 
remarks on whatever she saw. As Lucy in com¬ 
ing in and seating herself had taken care to keep 
her face towards the strangers, Mrs. Halford had 
no suspicion of her under-dress; but she thought 
she had never seen so large an apron, and at 'last 
she took occasion to say in a very sententious tone : 

“ How much, Mrs. Nelson, 1 approve your plan 
of making the children wear aprons at dinner¬ 
time. Your youngest daughter, especially, has, I 
perceive, a most ample covering. I think, on a 
child of her age, I never saw an apron so long and 
so wfde. While she wears it there is no opportu¬ 
nity for the smallest speck to get on her dress. I 
conclude the young lady is particularly neat in all 
her habits, and remarkably careful of her clothes.'’ 

Mrs. Nelson could not help smiling, and the 
boys tittered; but poor Lucy held down her head 
and blushed. 

When dinner was over, and it was time for the 
children to leave the table, Lucy began to grow 
uneasy; for not being very expert at her needle, 
she had sewed en the new strings so slightly that 
ail dinner-time she had felt them ripping and com¬ 
ing off one after another; and she was now afraid 
to rise to go out, knowing that the hack part of the 
apron would then fly open. How much she wish¬ 
ed that she had not come down to dinner! The 
boys determined to stay as long as they could, that 
they might see how Lucy would get off. 

But Lucy still lingered, watching most anxiously 
for an opportunity of making her escape, whenever 
the attention of the strangers should be exclusively 
engaged by conversation, or when they should all 
happen to be looking another way. And several 
times she half rose and then sat doWn; imagin¬ 
ing that the eyes of all the visiters werd upon her. 

Mrs. Nelson at last made a sign for the child¬ 
ren to depart; and Lucy, much confused, and 
with her face very red, was obliged to get up ; 
which she did in great embarrassment, putting 
her hands behind her, and awkwardly trying to 
hold together the open part of her apron, but still 
keeping her face towards the company. 

“ I think, Mrs. Nelson," said the observant Mrs. 
Halford, “ your youngest daughter is the most re¬ 
spectful young lady 1 have yet seen. She appears 
to walk out backwards, like a courtier retiring from 
the presence of a King and Queen." 

Lucy, much ashamed, turned round and hid her 
face with her hands; and the visiters immediately 
perceived through the opening of the apron, her 
trowsers and the skirts of her jacket. 

“ I beg your pardon, Mrs. Nelson," continued 
Mrs. Halford, “ I thought you had only three sons, 
but I now perceive you have four. And I must 
also beg the young gentleman’s pardon, for mis¬ 
taking him all dinner-time for a young lady ; but 
it was the very large apron that deceived me." 

“ I am not a boy," cried Lucy, and bursting in¬ 
to tears, she ran out of the room. Her brothers, 
in pity to her, ceased laughiug. 

Mrs. Nelson then explained to her visiters that 
•he had caused Lucy to wear boy’s clothes as a 
punishment for indulging a predilection, hitherto 
incorrigible, for the habits and manners of a boy; 
and Mr 9 . Halford then expressed her regret for 
the remarks she had allowed herself to make. 
She begged of Mrs. Nelson to oblige her by per¬ 
mitting poor Lucy to resume her proper attire. 
Mrs. Nelson, who was always glad to have an op¬ 
portunity of pardoning her children, as it gave her 
much pain to punish them, went immediately to 
her daughter’s room, where she found Lucy lying 
on the bed crying, and the boys standing round 
and trying to comfort her. 

They were all delighted when their mother told 
them, that though Lucy had worn boy's clothes 
but a week, instead of a month, she would remit 
the remainder of her punishment. This kindness 
made Lucy very happy, and she gratefully promis¬ 
ed her mother that she would sincerely and ear¬ 


nestly try to conquer her rude, boisterous, romping 
habits, and become as much like other girls as 
possible. 

After Lucy had washed her face and smoothed 
her hair, Mrs. Nelson, dressed her in a nice white 
frock, and led her down stairs to the parlor, where 
the Halford family gave her a most encouraging 
reception, and the remainder of the afternoon was 
passed away quietly and pleasantly in the garden 
and orchards. 

That night, when Lucy went to bed, she made a 
firm resolution to try to subdue her fondness for 
romping, and her love of boyish pastimes. At first 
she found great difficulty in keeping herself quiet, 
and even declared that “ being good too long at a 
time made her head ache." She was several times 
in danger of relapsing; but perseverance does 
wonders; and at length she became a modest well- 
behaved little girl, and took pleasure in all the oc¬ 
cupations and amusements that aresuited to her sex. 


HISTORY. 

From the Sabbath School Jnstructer. 
SCENES IN PENOBSCOT COUNTY, ME—No. 4. 

August—,1831. During the summer when 

passing or calling at the house of Rev.- —— f 

in-, I had more than once witnessed a group 

of young misses, with happy faces, and busy hands, 
engaged with their needles, while they were lis¬ 
tening to some one who was reading, or indulging 
their social feelings in free and animated conver¬ 
sation. 1 had frequently seen the same cheerful 
countenances, in the Sabbath School and the Sab¬ 
bath School concert, and some of them in the cir¬ 
cle of their brothers and sisters at borne; and had 
felt a strong desire to know the object of their oc¬ 
casional meetings and the sources of their enjoy¬ 
ment. This day an opportunity to gratify my 
wishes was presented; and the history of this 
“Juvenile Sewing Society," afforded me so much 
satisfaction, that I have desired to tell it to others. 
It may be the means of convincing some of my 
young friends in other places, that even little girls 
can do good, and possibly they may be induced to 
“try." On inquiry, I found that some little inci¬ 
dents, which led to the formation of this society, 
occurred more than two years ago. Some of these 
young misses were visiting at the house of their 
minister, and as they were members of the Sabbath 
School, and a part or all of them members of a 
Juvenile Tract Society, and had been accustomed 
to read and hear accounts of missionary labors, 
and the wretched condition of many of their fellow 
beings, their conversation naturally turned on 
these subjects. All seemed to wish that they could 
think of some way by which they could do good, 
and the lady of their minister told them several 
ways by which she thought they could accomplish 
their wishes. She told them how some little girls 
had done good by denying themselves some little 
gratifications in their food or dress ; or dispensing 
with some little toys or gills with which their pa¬ 
rents were willing to indulge them. One of the 
little girls thought she would like to do without 
sugar in her tea; others would like to do without 
tea.—Several little things were talked of among 
them which they could dispense with, and 
all were disposed to make an experiment, pro¬ 
vided their parents would allow them to do so, and 
let them devote what they could save in this way 
to benevolent purposes. In this their parents were 
very willing to gratify them, and it was not many 
months before some of them called to tell the lady 
who was thus interested in their plans, how much 
they had saved ; and to devise the best means of 
appropriating their little treasures. They had 
seen Rev. Mr. Allen, late missionary at Eliot, and 
some thought they would like to send some pres¬ 
ents to him for the Choctaw children he was la¬ 
boring to instruct. They also wished to have 
meetings occasionally to read and talk about mis¬ 
sionary efforts, and thought they could make cloth¬ 
ing for poor ignorant children. As their parents 
i were willing to indulge them, they were encour¬ 
aged ip the plan, and invited to meet at the bouse 


of their minister. A society was formed more than 
a year ago consisting of sixteen misses, from nine 
or ten, to fifteen or sixteen years of age, and it 
was their meetings ,fqr these purposes which first 
excited my attention and inquiries. They have 
met for about a year once in two weeks, and en¬ 
joyed a happy half day in their work, reading, and 
conversation. They have sent a box of clothing, 
stationary and other necessary articles valued at 
seventeen dollars, to Mr. Allen for the Choctaw 
mission.—They have also undertaken to clothe the 
destitute children in two new settlements up the 
Penobscot river, so that they can attend the Sab¬ 
bath Schools commenced there last spring. 1 pre¬ 
sume they will not cease from their exertions so 
long as they find such calls for their assistance as 
are presented in a letter lately received by the lady 
who has so kindly assisted them in directing their 
efforts. It is from a lady in one of the new settle¬ 
ments referred to above. Extracts are here given. 

“ Mrs.-: I understand that you have a so¬ 

ciety in — for the purpose of furnishing clothing 
for poor children to attend the Sabbath School. 

In the part of the town where I am instructing 
school, there are two families of children that are 
very anxious to attend the Sabbath School, but 
their parents are unable to clothe them. In one 
family there are two little girls, (twins) about 
twelve years of age, and three little boys, nine, 
seven, and five years of age. They have manifest¬ 
ed much anxiety to learn the Scriptures. The 
little boy of nine years, when told about the Sab¬ 
bath School went home to get his mother’s con¬ 
sent to go, but she refused on account of his 
clothes. He said he was determined to go, and 
got his lessons three weeks in succession, before 
she would consent to let him go. The only op¬ 
portunity he had to get his lesson (as they had no 
Testament at home) was to borrow one of the oth¬ 
er scholars (of the week-day school) at noon and \ 
go away alone for this purpose. Sometimes lie 
spent the whole intermission in getting his lesson. 

After he prevailed on his mother to let him go, he 
arose before day to go to the Sabbath School. He 
was afraid he should be late. He has since been 
very constantly at the school, and says he wishes 
they would have a Sabbath School every day. If 
he is not furnished with clothes, he will soon have 
to stay at home. In the other family are three 
boys of the ages of ten, eight, and six. The pa¬ 
rents of these children never attended a place of 
public worship, nor do they regard the Sabbath. 

The children are growing up without any religious 
instruction, and Sabbath Schools will be the only 
means of rescuing them from heathenism." 

—QO©— 

From the Pearl. 

A DIALOGUE ON HISTORY. 

“ What is the use of history, mamma?" asked 
Henry Elwood, one December evening, as he and 
his mother were sitting by a fine blazing fire. 

“It has many and important uses, Harry," 
answered his mother, “ and the pleasure that it 
gives to readers of all ages, is not the least of 
them." 

“ 0 yes, mamma, it is vastly pleasant to read 
about those old Greeks and Romans, and barba¬ 
rians, and their battles, and negotiations; and the 
destroying of one kingdom, and the setting up of 
another, just like the puppets in a show, but I 
cannot see any use in it, more than in a story." 

“ The mind, naturally, my boy, prefers truth to 
fiction, and history gratifies this disposition of the 
mind, at the same time that it amuses the imagin¬ 
ation. Fiction, then, is a very inferior species of 
entertainment to history." 

“ The truth of things so far backyidoes not sig¬ 
nify much, surely, mamma! I think we should 
not lose any thing if the story of Alcibiades bad 
no better foundation than that of Robinson Cru¬ 
soe." 

“The truth of history, both ancient and modern, 
is of the first importance to mankind ; for besides 
gratifying a curiosity which all but the most de¬ 
based and ignorant feel about the condition of 
mankind in every age, we should suffer an irreptr- 
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able loss, if deprived of the example of so many 
.great and good men, who have distinguished them¬ 
selves in the cause of liberty and knowledge.’ 1 

41 But, mamma, we surely do not now need the 
example of Socrates or Leonidas, for we have, you 
linow, Franklin, and Washington, and I am sure 
the latter was as brave as Leonidas, and the for¬ 
mer as wise as Socrates, and both of them far 
more successful, besides being our countrymen, 
which makes them more interesting to us.” 

44 It is very improbable, Harry, that Washington 
or Franklin would have been so distinguished for 
their love of country, if they had not been warmed 
and elevated by the examples of antiquity; and 
the misfortunes of such men as Socrates and 
Demosthenes, have caused a deeper sympathy for 
them in all succeeding times, and raised up for 
the cause in which they died a greater number 
of advocates, than if they had lived and died in 
prosperity.” 

41 Is it likely, mamma, that Washington aud 
Franklin strengthened their courage, by thinking 
of the resistance that the Greeks made to the 
Persians for instance ?** 

44 Nothing is more probable, Harry. The con¬ 
duct of the Greeks upon that occasion has been 
of infinite use to mankind ; for it has shown that 
a people animated by the spirit of freedom and 
national independence, have little to fear from 
foreign invaders, however numerous; and the 
American patriots could no where have foutrd more 
noble instances of resistance to tyranny, than 
abounds in almost every page of the history of 
that interesting and heroic people, the Greeks.” 

44 1 did not think of that,” said Harry, “but 
history still is useful only to statesmen and gener¬ 
als, for common people have no need of those high 
examples of greatness and courage. It can be of 
no advantage to a merchant or a mechanic, to 
know how the battle of Salamis was won, or that 
of Phillippi was lost.” 

44 The same might be said of every thing that 
did not concern our immediate interests, trade, 
profession or amusements ; but his must be a very 
vulgar mind indeed, which does not rejoice in the 
victory of the Greeks over their barbarous foes, and 
lament over the fallen friends of liberty in the fa¬ 
tal battle of Phillippi; and Lhese generous affec¬ 
tions of the mind, which great events call forth, 
are of the highest service to every oiie.” 

44 We have enough of these in the history of our 
own country, surely, without going so far for them ; 
and after all, mamma, as it is the best country, so 
is the history of it the best and the only one, for 
an American, at least that is worth studying.” 

44 You might just as well say, that an American 
should not study the geography of another country, 
or its minerals, or arts, or improvements in ma¬ 
chinery, or that he should only read American 
books. If this contracted plan could be carried 
into effect, it would destroy all the knowledge 
which mankind has been collecting for ages, and 
all that the poet has sung, or the hero acted, and 
would establish ridiculous and contemptible preju¬ 
dices 6n an immoveable basis. We should then 
cut just such a figure as the Chinese, who, when 
ho saw a map of the world, was surprised and dis¬ 
appointed to find his own country form so small a 
part of it; or of the Samoides, the most degraded 
of the human species, inhabiting a region covered 
the greater part of the year with frost and snow, 
who expressed surprise, because the emperor of 
Russia did not choose to reside among them. 
History likewise exhibits to us many surprising 
views of human nature. Such as the Spartan wo¬ 
men rejoicing when their sons were slain in bat¬ 
tle, and mourning when they had escaped after a 
defeat,—the mild and polished Athenians, muti¬ 
lating their prisoners taken in battle, and banish¬ 
ing their wisest and best men,—and Timor, the 
oonqueror of Asia, expressing great contrition one 
day for having accidentally trod on an ant, and a 
few hours after causing molten lead to be poured 
down the throats of some prisoners he had taken. 
In many other respects is history both useful and 
oarioos.” 


44 1 should like to know them, mamma,” said 
Harry. 

44 Well, Harry, suppose I tell you a story.** 

44 Do, mamma, I should like of all things to hear 
it.” 

44 There was once a family consisting of a father, 
mother and two sons, and three daughters, that 
lived in a beautiful valley, through the middle of 
which flowed a very large river. The cottage in 
which they lived was small, they had no garden, 
nor indeed did they cultivate the ground at all, but 
allowed it to remain as they found it, and the 
trees were left to grow, and decay, just in their 
own way. The father and the sons were seldom 
at home, for they were engaged the greater part 
of their time in the chase, and when they return¬ 
ed at night bringing with them the aaimals they 
had killed, the mother and daughters had to pre¬ 
pare a portion of them for supper. They were 
not very nice about it to be sure, for they merely 
cut pieces out of the animals, and threw them up¬ 
on the hot embers, and those who wanted a piece, 
took it from the fire. They had no tables, nor 
chairs, nor knives, nor forks, nor tumblers. 
They sat on the floor of the cabin, and when they 
had eaten till they were satisfied, they threw them¬ 
selves down on the skins which were spread on 
the floor, and which formed their only bed. 

41 The skins of these wild beasts, likewise served 
them for clothing, and around the cabin might be 
seen bows and arrows, and darts, and other imple¬ 
ments used in the chase, or in war, and there were 
trophies of their exploits in war, such as the heads 
and scalps of their enemies. The men did not 
treat the women with any respect, or kindness, 
but ordered them to do every thing just as if they 
had been their slaves. Sometimes, too, they were 
very badly off for food, for they did not always suc¬ 
ceed in the chase, and then they had to take long 
journeys in quest of game; and then hunger was 
so frequently intolerable, that they would swallow 
the bark of trees, or disgusting reptiles, and bind 
themselves tight round the middle, in order to al¬ 
lay the sensation of hunger. They had no books, 
nor any kind of written language nor any traces of 
civility, or improvement. They had very few 
neighbors, and these were just like themselves in 
manners and occupations. They had strong feel¬ 
ings of attachment to those of their own tribe, but 
they hated the rest of mankind, and never forgave 
an injury. Their religion did not teach them to 
have kind feelings to any but such as belonged to 
their family, and they were besides very supersti¬ 
tions. We leave ihem in this state, and after a 
few years return and pay a visit to the same family, 
still living in the same valley. But every thing 
has undergone so complete a change, that it is 
difficult to believe that we are on the same spot, or 
among the same people. The house in which the 
family now lives, is large and elegantly furnished. 
There are several musical instruments, and the la¬ 
dies play upon them with taste and feeling. Lit¬ 
erature is now cultivated, and there is a room 
which contains a large collection of books, in va¬ 
rious languages. The young men delight in read¬ 
ing Greek, and the ladies French and Italian. In 
their intercourse, they are kind, mild, eager to 
oblige, and to anticipate each other’s wants. I 
perceive too, that there are servants in the house, 
each of whom has his particular share of the work 
assigned to him. One cleans the house, another 
cooks, and a third waits at the table. In front of 
the house there is a fine looking lawn, with a well 
gravelled walk around it, which is bordered with 
beautiful shrubs and flowers, and displays the taste 
of the ladies, in the selection and arrangement of 
the plants. The ground is every where cultivated 
with great care, and the fields are loaded with 
fine crops of grain. Instead now of being solitary 
in the midst of the wild woods, the country is 
thickly settled, and I behold, at no great distance, 
a city finely situated on the river, where the peo¬ 
ple live by assisting and obliging each other. One 
makes shoes, another chairs, a third weaves, and 
others sell the produce of distant climes. Ail is 
action and business* and an air of comfort U 


thrown over the whole place. A large vessel is' 
sailing up the stream, without the assistance of 
oar or sails, and a great many people are upon 
her deck. And”— 

44 O tell me, mamma,” exclaimed Harry, 4< what* 
has caused all this change. It looks more like a. 
fairy tale, than a true story.” 

44 History will tell you more about it than I can, 
Harry. In the first you see the savage, in the 
latter the civilized man ; and it is the business of 
history, to trace the rise, progress, and fluctuations, 
in the condition of our species, and those who 
would know the steps by which the state of man¬ 
kind has been gradually improved, must examine 
with care the records of man in different ages, 
whether these may consist in poems, fabulous 
stories, with a mixture of truth, or in the elaborate 
volumes of the historian.” 

44 1 am now convinced, mamma, that history is 
as useful as it is pleasant, and if you please, I will 
ring the bell for James to come and light the can¬ 
dles, and will read Sir James M’fntosh’s History of 
England, that my papa bought me the other day.’* 


POBTRT. 


For the Youth** Companion * 
SABBATH MORNING. 

*Tis Sabbnth morn ; then let tu raise 
Our voice to God on high ; 

For he will hear our feeble praise 
And unto us draw nigh. 

We'll praise him for his tender care 
Through all the week that's past; 

That we're not placed as thousands are. 

Whose days have reach'd their last. 

We'll praise him for the friends we have. 

And kindred near and dear; 

While oUiers slumber in the grave. 

We're blest and happy here. v 

We’ll praise him for the Sabbath School, 

Where we can hear of Heaven ; 

And learn to be more dutiful 
On this best day of seveo. D. C. C.. 

JOY IN THE EVENING. 

From the New Yoik Brings list. 

44 Thou ikalt always have joy in the evening, tf thou hast 
spent the day well”— Thomas a Kempii. 

When drawing toward thy couch of rest,. 

With drooping head and weary breaat; 

If the bright trace of duty done 
Gleam'd on thee with the setting sun. 

If every winged hour that fled 
Did bear s bfessing on its head, 

Then o’er the brow of parting day 
Shall Memory shed a blissful ray,— 

Each thought a blissful garment take 

And joy in holy warmth awake. R. 

TO A ROBIN. 

November's chilling breeze 
Sighs through the leafless trees, 

And brings the winter's gloomy 
And yet through cold and drear, 

I find thee, Robin, here, . 

As if it were all bloom! 

But say, how canst thou bring 
Thy little heart to sing 

Amid these withered bowers 1 
Thy breath, too, is more sweet 
Than when thy trembling feet 

Play'd through the sigumer flowers l 
Say, hast thou learn'd when all 
Thy rosy dwellings fall, 

To hide in music's strain- ,, 

Thy blighted hopes, thy fears. 

And (if thou hast them) tears, 

Wept in thy memory's pain 1 
Sing on, sweet bird!—like thee,. 

When with the gay, the free. 

If sorrow should be mine,. 

I'll sigh not o’er the hours 
Gone, faded like these bowers— 

My song shall* be like thine 1 J. A. Wadk„ 

A CHILD'S ADDRESS TO A ROBIN. 

Come here, little Robin, come here to me, 

You cannot live in a leafless tree ; 

You must not perch on that anowy stone, 

And chirp so sadly all alone. 

Come under my window, and I will spread 
For you, every morning, some crumbs of breads 
Till summer returns I will feed you still, 

And keep you in safety if you will: 

And then, when the trees are green and guy, 

Your merry song will my care repay. 

I would not hurt you, my pretty thing, 

I love too well to hear you sing j 

And God Almighty, the great and good,. 

Will not love the cruel, unkind, or rude: 

I want God to love me— so I will mind 

And be good to creatures of every kind* * * 
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THE MOTHER’S GARLAND 


For her Children. By Mr*. Phelan, a lady of Ireland. Pub¬ 
lished by Jainee Loring, 132 Washington street. 

This book treats on several different subjects, 
viz. Where are you Going? The Blessings of 
Kindness. The Shipwrecked Missionaries. Mor¬ 
als from an Insect. Fatal Errors. The following 
extracts are taken from tho article entitled, 

THE SHIPWRECKED MISSIONARIES. 

Among the devoted individuals who cheerfully 
wont forth, after the apostolic example, to encoun¬ 
ter “ in journeyings often,” the accumulated dan¬ 
gers of a distant voyage, and difficult service; to 
be “ in perils by the Heathen, in perils in the 
city, in perils in the wilderness, in perils in the 
sea, in perils among false brethren, in weariness 
and painfulness,” and all the vicissitudes of mis¬ 
sionary warfare, were the five ministers whose 
sudden removal some time since caused such deep 
affliction. Their names were While, Truscott, 
Hillier, Oke, and Jones. They were sent by that 
zealous society first established by the Rev. John 
Wesley and his pious coadjutors—a society whose 
praise is in all the churches for their incessant en¬ 
deavors to spread the knowledge of salvation, both 
abroad and at home. The five missionaries above- 
mentioned were destiried for the Island of Antigua, 
where, through the divine blessing, the efforts of 
the Moravian Brethren and those of the Wesleyan 
communion have prevailed in a signal manner over 
the powers of darkness; introducing peace, order, 
morality, and tranquillity, the means of grace, and 
the hope of glory, into many a gang of poor negro 
slaves; who but for them, would never have heard 
the precious truths that are able to make wise unto 
salvation all who receive them. 

The missionary party, having embarked for An¬ 
tigua, were driven back to Montserrat by stress of 
weather; and this additional delay gave rise to 
several discourses. It seemed good to the Lord 
that they should thus deliver, unconsciously a dy¬ 
ing testimony of their faith in Him; to the ever¬ 
lasting benefit, it is humbly hoped, of many who 
read in their subsequent fate an awful comment¬ 
ary on their affectionate addresses. 

The parting hour at length drew near: the 
miss ion-heuse was filled, and an appropriate hymn 
was sung, the following verse of which Mr. Hyde 
notices as having been peculiarly grateful to his 
feelings: 


'< There we ahull meet again, j 

When all oar toils are o’er. 

And death, and grief, and pain, 

And parting are no more: 

We shall with all our brethren rise, 

And grasp them in the flaming skies.” j 

" After a night and day, passed amid a stormy i 
wind and heavy sea, they approached St. Johns j 
harbor towards sunset. The missionaries were | 
on deck, expressing their joy at the prospect of l 
supping and sleeping ashore; and the children j 
below were singing in the cabin, in imitation of 
their fathers, and playing around their mothers.’ 1 
Happy children ! the lisping strains of adoration 
which they had caught from their parents’ lips 
were soon to give place to the heavenly chorus, 

44 Hallelujah! for the Lord God omnipotent reign- 
eth.” “ Blessing, and honour, and glory, and 
power be unto hirn that sitteth upon the throne, 
and unto the Lamb, for ever and ever!”. With 
what different feelings should we contemplate their 
fate, were we told they uttered the songs of sinful 
folly, and passed the time in brawling, disobedience, 
and forgetfulness of God ! 

In a state of pleasing expectation, with the har¬ 
bor before them, our missionary passengers re¬ 
mained, when on a sudden, the alarming cry was 
heard from the seamen, •• Breakers a-head ! mean¬ 
ing that the broken and agitated waves indicated 
that dangerous rocks, or sand-bahds lay in the di¬ 
rection the vessel was pursuing. An attempt was^ 
made instantly to alter the course but in vain : a 
few moments passed, and failing to effect their 
purpose, the keel struck upon a reef. 44 Had she , 
been twice the length of herself, either to windward 
or leeward, she would have escaped altogether ; 
and yet it so occurred, that if the reef had been 
picked (in the judgment of the agent for Lloyd’s,) 
a worse place could not have been found.” He 
who so directed the striking of that ship in which 
the apostle Paul was embarked, that every individ¬ 
ual on board escaped, dealt forth this mysterious 
dispensation with an equally unerring hand; and 
thus marked it to our observation that it was the 
Lord’s doing. Let us bow to the chastisement, 
and lay the lesson to heart. 

The dreadful shock being felt, 44 The brethren 
now rushed towards the cabin to seize their wives, 
their little ones, and servants. The mothers and 
servants snatched up the children, and rushed 
through the pouring flood, which was now fast fill¬ 
ing the vessel, to the missionaries on deck. The 
scene was indescribable ! the vessel Jell on her 
side, and filled directly. The sailors cut away her 
mast, and she righted a little : they cast out the 
anchor and let out the chain cable, which caused 
the vessel to hang a little more securely on the 
rocks, while the sea boat over her in the most ter¬ 
rific manner. All the passengers and crew now 
hung upon the bulwarks and rails of the quarter¬ 
deck, up to their middle in water.” 

Soon after the vessel struck, the boat washed 
over-board, with a ftee black seamen in it. The 
mate of the ship jumped into the sea after it, and 
was permitted to reach it, but all the humane ef¬ 
forts of these two men to return towards the ship, 
and rescue some of their fellow-sufferers, were un¬ 
availing. Their lives were given them for a prey, 
and they were driven away, to be drifted ashore in 
due time. 

“ In the situation just stated, the passengers re¬ 
mained nearly one hour, calling on Iiim who alone 
could save them, and endeavoring to comfort 
themselves and each other with the prospects of a 
blissful eternity.” 44 The waist of the vessel gave 
way, and precipitaed all who were clinging to the 
rails of the quarter-deck into the sea;—Mr. eod 
Mrs. White, with their three children, Mr, aqd 


Mrs. Truscott, and child, two servants, and Mrs.. 
Jones. Mr. Jones being next to his wife, saw her 
desperate situation, and made an effort to lay hold 
of her, in which he providentially succeeded, and. 
drew her up so far that she got hold of that part of 
the wreck on which be hung and was saved.” 

It is remarkable that Mrs. Jones appears to have 
been the only one who entertained any misgivings 
as to the fatal termination of the voyage ; she des¬ 
cribes herself, when all were cheerful and sanguine 
around, as suffering under very great distress of 
mind, afld after earnestly praying to be delivered 
from her fears, she was comforted by the recollec¬ 
tion of those words, 

“ Jesus protects; my fears begone ! 

What can the Rock of ages move 1” 

The foreboding apprehension did not leave her ; 
but was blended with this consolation so merciful¬ 
ly vouchsafed, to prepare her for the anguish that 
was to come. The waves had already claimed 
her as their prey; but the Lord willed not her de¬ 
parture then ; he employed the arm of her beloved 
husband to save her, before he was himself num¬ 
bered with the spirits of just men made perfect. 

What can be more deeply touching than the 
following ? 

41 The children as they floated on the surface of 
the watery grave cried much, but the brethren and- 
their wives calmly met their death. They cried 
out to them who were on the wreck, 14 fare^ 
well, the Lord bless youand they in return 
repeated the affecting 44 farewell,” and offered up 
the same prayer to God. 41 Lord have mercy up¬ 
on us”— 44 God save us,” were the solemn ejacult- 
tions that now passed through the lips of the 
drowning brethren 1 In a few minutes the duur* 
children ceased to cry ; and the voice of prayer 
was turned into endless praise.” Yes, 44 praise- 
unto Him that loved us, and washed us from our 
sins in His own blood.” What, think you, would 
the dying believers have then taken in exchange- 
for that hope, that assurance, which you, perhaps,, 
scarcely deem worth seeking after ? 

Where the billows of the Atlantic ocean roll 
upon Weymouth reef [see picture] near the island 
ofAntigua.it laves a spot sacred to the Christian’s 
breast and tells a tale not to be foigotten, while the 
members of Christ sympathize in the sufferings of 
their fellows, or rejoice in their glory. As the 
blood of the matryrs was of old said to be the seed 
of the Church, so may the dying breath af those 
Missionaries be as a trumpet to arouse the energies 
and renew the efforts of their survivors. Let us 
not despise the chastening of the Lord, lest we 
draw down heavier visitations : let us not faint un-. 
der His rebuke, for it is sent in mercy—we are 
instructed, and our brethren are glorified : they 
have entered into their rest: they are 44 before the 
throne of God, and serve him day and night in his 
temple; and he that sitteth on the throne, shall 
dwell among them; they shall hunger no more, : 
neither thirst any more; neither shall the mm 
light on them, nor any heat; for the Laiq.b which 
is in the midst of the throne shall feed them, andf 
shall lead them unto living fountains of water ; 
and God shall wipe away all tears from then 
e yes.” _ . 

NABR ATI VXL 

. DOMESTIC BLISS. 

One window, opening to the ground, showed the 
interior of a very small parlor, plainly and modest 
ly furmshed, but pannelled all round with well- 
fiUed book cases. A lady’s harp stood in one cor- 
D er, and in another two fine globes ^nd an orrery. 
Some small flower-baskets, filled iytth roses wer^ 
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^dispersed about far fqom ; and a| a teWe, near the 
window, sat ». gentleman writing or father lean- 

• ing over a writing desk, with a pen in his hand, for 
his eyes were directed towards the grarel walk be- 

*fore the window, where a lady, (an elegant look- 

• ing woman, whose jriain white robe and dark un- 

• covered hair well became the sweet, matronly ex¬ 
pression of her fade and figure) was anxiously 
-stretching out her encouraging arms to her little 

daughter, Who came 1 laughing and tottering towards' 
heron the-soft green turf; her tiny feet, as they 
essayed their first independent steps in the event¬ 
ful walks of life, twisting and turning with grace¬ 
ful awkwardness, and unsteady pressure, under the 
disproportionate weight of her ehubby person. It 
was a sweet, heart-thrilling sound, the joyous, 
crowing laugh of that creature, when, with one 
last, bold, mightj effort, she reaehed the maternal 
arms, and was caught up to the maternal bosom, 
•and half devoured with kisses, in an ecstacy of un¬ 
speakable love. As if provoked to emulous loud¬ 
ness by that mirthful outcry, and impatient to min¬ 
gle its clear notes with that yenng, innocent voice, 
a blackbird, embowered in a tall neighboring bay- 
tree, poured out forthwith such a flood of full, rich 
melody, as stilled the baby's laugh, and fbr a mo¬ 
ment arrested its observant ear. But for a moment. 
The kindred nature burst out into full chorus; 
the baby clasped her hands, and laughed aloud: 
and, after her fashion, mocked the unseen song¬ 
stress. The bird redoubled her tuneful efforts, 
and still the baby laughed, and atiN the bird re¬ 
joined ; and both together raised such a melodious 
din, that the echoes of the old ehureh rang again; 
and never since the contest of the uightiitgale with 
her human rival, was heard such an emulous con¬ 
flict of human skill. I could have laughed for 
company, from my unseen lurking-place within 
*he dark shadow of the church buttresses. It was 
altogether such a scene as I shall never forget, one 
from which I could hardly tear myself away. Nay, 
I did not; I stood motionless as a statue in my 
dark, gray niche, till the objects before me became 
indistinct in twilight, till the last slanting sun¬ 
beams had withdrawn from the highest panes of 
the church window, till the blackbird’s song was 
bushed, and the baby's voice was still, and the 
mother and her nursling had retreated into their 
quiet dwelling, and the evening taper gleamed 
through the fallen white curtain, and still open 
window. 

But yet before that curtain fell, another act of 
the beautiful pantomine had passed in review be¬ 
fore me. The mother with her Infant in her arms 
had seated herself i^ a low ehair, within the little 
parlor. She untied the frock strings, drew off 
that, and the second upper garments, dexterously 
and at intervals, as the restless frolics of the still 
unwearied baby afforded opportunity; and then it 
was in its little coat and stays, the plump white 
shoulders shrugged up in antic merriment, far 
above the slackened shoulder straps Then the 
mother’s hand slipped off one shoe, and having 
done so, her lips were pressed, almost as it seem¬ 
ed, involuntarily, to the little naked fool she still 
held. The other, as if in proud love of liberty, 
bad spurned off to a distance the fellow shoe; and 
now the darling, disarrayed for its innocent slum¬ 
bers, was hushed aod quieted, bet not yet to rest; 
the night dress was still to be put on, and the lit¬ 
tle orib was not there; not yet to rest, but to the 
nightly duty already required of young Christians- 
And in a moment it was hushed, and in a moment 
the small hands were pressed together between the 
mother's hands, and the sweet serious eye was 
raised and fixed upon the mothers eye (there 
beamed, as yet, the infant’s heaven;) and one 
•aw that it was lisping out its unconscious prayers; 
unconscious, surely not unaccepted. A kiss from 
maternal lips was the token of God’s approval;— 
and then she rose, and gathering up the scattered 
garments in the same clasp with the half naked 
babe, she held it smiling to its father; and one 
saw in the expression of his face, as [he opraised 
it after having imprinted a kiss on that of his child, 
one saw in it all the holy fervor of a father's bles* 
sing. 


Then the mother withdrew her little one, and 
theu the certain fell, and still I lingered, for after 
the interval of a few minutes, sweet sounds arrest- 
ted my departing footsteps; a few notes of the 
harp, a low prelude stole sweetly out, a voice still 
sweeter, mingled its tones with a soft quiet accom¬ 
paniment, swelled out gradually into a strain of 
sacred harmony, and the words of the evening 
hymn came wafted towards the house of prayer. 
Then all was still in the cottage and around it; 
and the perfect silence, and the deepening shad¬ 
ows, brought to my mind more forcibly the late¬ 
ness of the hour, and warned me to turn my face 
homewards. So I moved a few steps, and yet 
again I lingered, lingered still; fbr the moon was 
rising, and the stars were shining out in the clear 
cloudless heaven ; and the bright reflection of one 
danced and glittered like a liquid fire-fly on the 
ripple of the stream, just where it glided into a 
dark, deeper pool, beneath a little rustic foot¬ 
bridge, which led from where I stood into a shady 
green lane, communicating with the neighboring 
hamlet 
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From the Juvenile MieeelUmy. 

THE ARMY AT MORRISTOWN. 

By Mrs. Sigourney. 

We hear much, especially on the fourth of July, 
when the independence of our nation is celebra¬ 
ted, of the blessings of liberty. Young people 
should be taught the value of these blessings, by a 
knowledge of the history of those countries where 
tyranny and misrule have prevailed. Especially 
should the children of this happy land be remind¬ 
ed of that race of heroic and disinterested men, by 
whose toils and services, through the blessing of 
God, their freedom was purchased. When they 
see a Boldier of the revolution, hoary with time, 
let them hasten to gather from his lips lessons of 
patient endurance, and bow down reverently be- 
fere the patriots of other days. But few of these 
brave men now remain, for us to respect and love. 
Many of them have gone down to the grave, with¬ 
out even a payment of their just alaims,.or a me¬ 
morial of their country's gratitude^ 

There were periods when our revolutionary ar¬ 
my sustained great privations, and suffered ex¬ 
ceedingly from eold, hunger, and want of clothing. 
This was- pcwticuhirFy the case during a winter 
spent at Morristown, in New-Jersey. I have the 
pleasure of acquaintance with one who endured 
the trials of that severe season ; and oil requesting 
of him a description of the scenes through which he 
then passed, he favored me with the narrative which 
I am now about to impart to you. He is a man 
of pleasing and venerable countenance, of a highly 
respectable rank in society—and beloved for ex¬ 
cellence and piety by all who know him. 

“ At the commencement of the month of No¬ 
vember, 1779, the Army, under General Washing¬ 
ton, left the vicinity of Hudson’s River and the 
White Plains. Their object was to go to New- 
Jersey for winter quarters. The snow had fallen 
early that year, and having partially melted in 
consequence of rain, the roads were in an uncom¬ 
fortable state for travelling. After a fatiguing 
march of four days, they arrived at Morristown in 
New-Jersey. The first night they werp permitted 
to sleep in the houses and barn* belonging to the 
inhabitants. Early the next morning they pro¬ 
ceeded two miles northwardly, to a thick and dark 
forest. Here all began to labour in felling trees, 
to build themselves huts to protect them fluring 
the winter. The cold increased, and snow fell 
daily around them. They slept upon the earth, 
and had nothing to keep them warm but a single 
blanket. They made every exertion to complete 
their shelter from the storm, and in about a week 
the log-cabins were ready to admit their tenants. 
With great joy and 1 gratitude they took possession 
of these rode abodtos, trusting to pass the dreary 
months comfortably in them, until the desired spring 
sjtould appear, and eall them forth to active ser¬ 
vice for theireoontry. 


But ere long prdvieMMia began to feiJ. The cold 
was so intense, that the Hudson and Delaware 
were early frozen, and no supplies could arrive in* 
boats. New-Jersey from# her own resources, was 
not able, for any length of time, to furnish food for 
so great a multitude. Some murmuring was at 
first heard among the soldiers ; but.when the cause 
was fully explained, they bore with patience the 
icduction of their allowance to half, and then a. 
quarter, of their accustomed quantity. Only four 
ounces of bread, and four of meatywere served to* 
each man, for twenty-foor hours. A few were a* 
distressed by the cravings of Appetite,; as to take 
without per mission snides of food from the inhab¬ 
itants of Morristown. Complaints ensued. It 
was necessary, that discipline should be enforced. 
A guard was placed around the tomfnrnt, and 
every soldier taken bayeod the line of sentries, re¬ 
ceived immediately twenty fashes. 

Still the afflicting scarcity increased. Four/ 
ounces of bread, or foor of beef* were now deale 
out only once in two^days. Seme acid /'this, 
small quantity just whets euv appetite, and makes* 
us the more hungry. We bed, rather base no t h ing , 
to eat ” To thta trial they .were also brought. 
Pour cold winter days and nights penned,, and aot> 
a mouthful of food could be procured. But in¬ 
stead of murmurs, there was a spirit of cheerful 
endurance among the soldiers. Groups of them 
might be seen conversing eren in a> humorous 
manner. One would aay, “ I rerily believe they 
mean to starve us to death here in this wilderness. 
But never mind,.—we Shall die in a go^Moae.” 
And another Would reply in the same cheerful, 
manner. “ Yes : but 1 had rather be shot by th* 
enemy, than starved by my own people." 

After this- fast of four days, one gill of whemtr 
was dealt out to each man. M What shall we do- 
With- it Y* said some. " Jt is so long since we hare 
eaten-, that it seems to be a pity to lake the trouble 
of eating again." Buf after a little consultation^ 
they boiled the wheat and eat it, drinking also the 
water in which it had been boiled. Scarcely hack 
they finished their scanty repast, when< the report 
of a gun within their encampment alarmed them. 
Each rushed from his hut to inquire the cause*. 
A dog had wandered into their limits, and an offi¬ 
cer shot the unfortunate animal* The next day, a 
cook reported that he had prepared him for a party 
of officers, who had thankfully dined upon his car¬ 
case. 

Another fast of four days ensued,, wbioh was- 
rendered more severe by the extreme cold. On 
the fifth morning before sunrise,, a stately officer 
was observed, with the bridle of his horse around 
his arm, walking through the ejnoamptnept. He 
called at every hut, and affectionately asked each 
soldier, how he fared. Tears- rolled down his 
cheeks, at the discovery of their state, and he said 
that it was only the night before that the full ex¬ 
tent of their privations had* been told at his resi¬ 
dence. This was General Washington. The sol¬ 
diers, seeing his deep distress, replied,—" General,, 
we can bear this Ibnger. We do not complain. 
We are ready to fight for our country, whenever* 
you cal! us forth." 

This patience and cheerfulness seemed to afflict 
him the more, and he was scarcely able to com^ 
mand his voice, as he thanked them for their 
patriotisrm He assured them that if it was within 
the power of man, some food should be procured 
for them that day. Before night,, the steward’s 
call was beat throughout the camp* The famish^ 
ed soldiers rushed to the spot. A guard was pla¬ 
ced over the meat, while it was weighed out, aud 
each man received four ounces of beer aa free 
from bone as possible. Overcome by tbe fierce¬ 
ness of appetite, they swallowed it raw, the mo¬ 
ment it came into their hands. The next day,, 
four ounces of bread were distributed; and much 
in the same manner thek scanty rations continued, 
until the winter was past, and the spring restored 
the toils and perils ef war. 

But not from scarcity of food alone, did the army 
suffer at Morristown. The severity of that whiter 
is remembered to this day* Tbe anew long re* 
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joained three and four feet upon a level. The 
•coN wit to intense; that for six weeks not the least 
thawing of the frost was perceived from the rays 
of the sun. Not a drop of water could be obtained, 
but by melted snow. There was great want of 
comfortable clothing. The soldiers were general¬ 
ly destitute of shoes. The guard when out upon 
duty, might be tracked upon the snow by the 
blood from their feet. Yet every hardship was 
endured with fortitude for the sake of the love they 
bare to their country. Looking with hope toward 
the independence of their country, they were wil¬ 
ling to suffer hunger, and cold, and nakedness, 
ana the want of all things, and to pour out their 
heart’s blood in her battles. How has that country 
requited them? 

My children, who have read this account of the 
army at Morristown, are you acquainted with any 
of the soldiers of the revolution? A remnant of 
them survive, scattered about io different parts of 
oar land. All of them are old. Some are very 
poor. If there is one inr your vicinity, go and visit 
him. Ask him for the story of what he had him¬ 
self seen, heard, and done, jn the war that purcha¬ 
sed our freedom. Lay up faithfully in your mem¬ 
ory what he shall impart to you, that you may tell 
to your children the deeds of a brave and disin¬ 
terested race of men, when they shall all have 
gone to their rest in the grave. If he suffers from 
poverty, bear to him daily a portion of your own 
repast. If he shrinks from the cold, and the tem¬ 
pest, beg a garment to cover him. If his mind is 
in darkness, gt/and read to him from the book of 
God. Speak to him of the gratitude which the 
rising generation feel to those who toiled, and 
sorrowed, and endured, that their native land 
might be free; and by your own kindness, respect, 
and reverence, strive to alone for the forgetfulness 
of a oountry which they have saved. 

From the Sobbath School Imtrueitr. 
SCENES IN PENOBSCOT COUNTY, ME.—No. 5. 

I have just returned from an interesting visit to a 
family living a little distance from the bouse of 
a friend, who is superintendent of a Sabbath School 
in the pleasant village of —. While going with 
me to the house, the superintendant told me that 
the woman we were going to visit had recently 
expressed a hope in Christ, and that she was 
awakened to a sense of her guilt and need of a 
Saviour by the conversation of her little daughter, 
one day when she returned from the Sabbath 
School. He had talked to the scholars about the 
Juoad way and the narrow way, of which they had 
been reciting and conversing with their teachers. 
He asked them where they thought the narrow 
way turned out of the broad way*—and told them 
they must try to find out and must ask their pa¬ 
rents. After learning these facts, I was anxious 
to hear the mother tell her own story. We were 
soon at the house, and slier the usual salutations, 
the conversation turned upon the subject of reli- 
ion, in which Mrs. M. manifested a deep interest, 
asked her how long she had enjoyed religion, 
and by what means her mind was drawn to the 
subject. In reply to my inquiries, she gave, as 
nearly as I can recollect, the following account. 

11 1 was very much awakened several years ago by 
the conversation of my minister, who talked with 
me about bringing up my children, and thought I 
would seek religion in earnest. But something 
told me to put it off, and I was not willing any 
body should know that I felt anxious. So I con¬ 
cealed my feelings and tried to get rid of them, and 
finally succeeded so that I was worse than I had been 
before. My children wanted to go to the Sabbath 
School, and though I did not much like the school, 
I let them go, and thought that would be some ex¬ 
cuse for neglecting as l had done, to instruct them 
at home. 1 think I have been more wicked this 
year than ever before—-more hardened and stupid ; 
more disposed to complain till, one Sabbath, Mary 
came home from tbe School and asked me which was 
the btoad way and tbe narrow way, and where the 
narrow way turned out of tbe broad way.. I was 


not in a very good natured mood, and these ques¬ 
tions made me feel dreadfully. 1 could not bear 
to hear her talk so, nor say. a word to her, but she 
kept teasing me and asking biher questions about 
the lesson. I asked her what sh^ asked such ques¬ 
tions for. She said, the broad road leads to des¬ 
truction, and the narrpw way leadslife, and the 
gentleman at the Sabbath School told us we must 
be careful to find out which is the broad way and 
which is the narrow way. This made me feel 
worse yet, but I did not want to have her know it, 
and I fell a little vexed.—-Some bad feelings would 
come up then, and 1 told Mary 1 should think tbe 
gentleman might tell the children himself, and 
not send them home with such questions. But it 
did not do any good—I kept thinking how I had 
neglected to tell my children about the right way, 
and had been leading them in the broad way, be¬ 
cause I was going always in it myself. Just a* if 
all would be well. 1 tried to think of something 
else that would not make me feel so, but all tbe 
time these questions would keep ooming up, and I 
could not get away from them day nor night. 
When I waked up in the night the question would 
come up, which is the narrow way ? And so it was 
day after day. It stuck in my heart ao I could 
hardly eat or sleep. I wanted to tell somebody 
how I felt, but was ashamed to, till one day, think¬ 
ing I could not put it off any longer, 1 went and 
told Mrs. — all about my feelings. She and I had 
been very intimate, and I was struck to find that 
she now felt very much as I did.* I did not know 
there was anything on her mind, and thought no¬ 
body ever felt as l did. She told me not to try to 
get rid of my feelings, but to seek religion, 1 af¬ 
terwards went to an inquiry meeting, and there re¬ 
ceived some good advice. I thought I would do 
anything if I could only have religion, but knew 
not what to do. I tried to contrive a great many 
ways to make me better, but all did not answer, 
and I found I could do nothing right, but go and 
throw myself into the bands of Jesus Christ, and 
beg for salvation through him. It did not seem as 
if I could be saved, or could be happy, because I 
had been so wicked, but I knew I could not be 
happy any other way, and if I must perish I would 
perish begging for mercy through Jesus Christ. 
When I fell so and tried to pray for help, it was 
but a little while before I felt that my load was 
gone, and that I could praise God with all my 
heart. Now I feel at peace with every body. I 
think I have happiness that the world cannot give 
nor take away, and I desire forever to bless God 
for it.” 

After she had finished her story, I asked how 
old her little girl was. She said, M Seven years 
old.” I asked her, if she seemed to think as much 
about the Sabbath School lessons as she had done. 
“ O yes,” she replied, “ Mary is quite a thought¬ 
ful child, and she loves to tell me something 
about tbe lesson and the school every Sabbath.” 

The writer of this narrative has three reasons 
for offering it to the reader. 1. The hope that 
superintendents and teachers will be encouraged 
to talk familiarly to their scholars, and use very 
plain and simple language, in explaining their 
lessons, so that the scholars can understand them. 
2. That scholars may be led to think more of the 
lessons they learn, and of the instructions they re¬ 
ceive from their teachers and superintendent, and 
converse with their parents about these things. 3. 
That parents will feel more desirous to have their 
children attend the Sabbath School punctually— 
prepare their lessons well; that they may converse 
more with them respecting their lessons, and es¬ 
pecially that they will explain to them “ the broad 
way and the narfow way,” so that children may 
not make a mistake and take the wrong road, say¬ 
ing at last, “My father and my mother led me in 
this broad way.” 

* This woman was awakansd by readme a tract, aboat the 
same time Mrs. M. was by the questions of her little daughter 
—and soon after found peace in Inhering. 


MAXIM.— -Order b the child oTNature—without it much 
labour is much confusion» and laborious study a labyrinth of 
perplexities, 
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' For th* Youth's Companion. 

HOME MISSIONS. 

Extract from 4 Missionary Report to the Executive Committee 
of the Mamachiisetts Missionary Society. 

“ I can relate no remarkable occurrences ampng 
my people during the past season. Since Aprils - 
sixteen have been , added to my church, of whom 
eleven were recent converts. Eight of these w/?re 
members of the Sabbath School and Bible Clasg,” . 

CASE OF A CHILD. 

“ One of these converts, a child of eleven year* 
old, has evinced ever since her conversion, an -as¬ 
tonishing maturity and strength of piety. Her 
parents removed from —— to this place, and were 
received to our communion last spring* There 
was then a little mere feeling here than usual. S. 
soon became interested for her spiritual welfare, 
and deeply oonvinoed of sin. Her views were as 
correot and defioite, as those of intelligent persons 
at twenty years of age. She found comfort in 
faith; and from that time, her light has shone oyer 
all the village. In the female prayer meetings te 
which she was introduced, soon after her t eoaver¬ 
sion, the elderly and pious matrons were astonish* 
ed and edified by the fluency and propriety and 
richness of her prayers. In the female school of 
which she was a member, the instructress adtpir- 
ed her constancy and decision, and the girls all 
loved her, and felt the power of her religion. 

The little indulgences of her school-mates, aqqb. 
as are qommonly, and imperceptibly seductive tp 
young Christians, always added fuel to the un¬ 
quenchable flame of her devotion. The schelafp 
at her suggestion spent an hour after school once 
or twice a week ip prtyer together, in the school¬ 
room. Once after this exercise, S— was over¬ 
heard by the femily, while praying alone with very 
unusual fervor; for several days her earnestness 
increased. It was incidentally discovered by her 
mother, that the exciting cause of her unusual 
fervor, was the levity of some of her school mates 
at the prayer meeting. 

In May, she was examined for admission to the 
church. Her examination developed a depth of 
religious experience seldom reached by Christians 
of any age. Her knowledge of the nature of true 
religion, was expressed in words which man had 
never taught her to use. Her views of sin were 
formed from her own experience, not from de¬ 
scriptions of sin given by others. Every thing 
seemed original with her. She was received into 
fellowship with the church, and has ever since, so 
let her light shine, that others glorify her Father 
in heaven. A lady from a town where the prevail¬ 
ing religion i? Unitarian ism, has resided in the 
family through the season, and acknowledges that 
she has learned from S— the reality and power 
of experimental religion. When our Collections 
for Tracts, &c. are taken up, she takes a sub¬ 
scription paper and, appeals to her school mates 
with wonderful propriety, acceptance sod success. 
She is now, and God grant she may long be, a 
burning and shining light among us.” 

Remarks. 

1. Every child who reads the above, may be 
assured that it is no fiction. 

2. There is no child that may not become a 
living, prayerful and happy Christian like little S., 
and adorn the church of God by doing good. 

3. Every child that does so, will have the Sav¬ 
iour for a friend, and Heaven for a home. 

4. Children, as well as others, ought to love 
Home Missions—for, it was by the labors of a 
Home Missionary that little S. was brought to re¬ 
pentance ; and the labors of other Home Mission^ 
arias bring many other children into Sabbath* 
Schools, and Bible daises, end also into the Brine 
of Christ. Hundreds and thousands of loveljr child¬ 
ren are tanght the way to God, and are saved from 
sin and hell, by what Christiana are doing for 
Home Missi6n8. 

5. And as children ought to latte Home Mia* 
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lions, to ihey should sate and imparl tome of the 
money they receive from kind friends to support 
•uch missions—and they should provoke one 
'another io the love of this good work, and also 
j)lead with their parents, to give freely of what 
they have freely received, for the support of good 
men who go into the waste places of Zion, that j 
they may gather the lambs in their arms, and save 
them from danger, and conduct them to the Great 
Shepherd. 

6 . HoW lovely is a pious praying child ! Good 
people love him. Angels love him. Christ loves 
him. AH heaven will love him forever. And 
fs not so much love, and such everlasting love, 
to be more desired , than the scorn and the laugh 
of wicked children is to be feared ? 

7 . We hope that every child who reads the ac¬ 
count of S—, will resolve to turn to God, and 
serve Christ, to-day, henceforward and forever! 


OBITUARY* 


From the Sabbath School Instructor. 

JAMES HANSON. 

Little James was bom of poor parents, who had 
n numerous offspring, and who had to labour hard 
to procure them a livelihood. However, his poor 
mother knowing the value of being taught to read 
the Scriptures, took care to send him early to the 
Sabbath school, and to ber satisfaction, her desires 
concerning him were, in a great measure, accom¬ 
plished. Though his health was always delicate, 
yet he regularly and cheerfully attended, till inter¬ 
rupted by a constitutional decline. His improve¬ 
ment, however, was great and rapid. He soon 
got into the first Bible class, where he gained the 
particular attention of his teachers, !>ecause he 
was so attentive to advice, and so inquisitive after 
knowledge, and his good-behaviour was visible to 
all. When in the place of worship he was all ear 
to what the minister had to say, having most of 
the time his eyes intently fixed upon him. 

His broken state of health for about two months 
previous to his death, suffered him not to attend 
the school as much as was desired, both by him- 
aelf and teachers. Many times did he attend 
when be was scarcely able to bear up under the 
weight of his disordered frame; but he came 
wheu he could, without paying much regard to 
clothes or weather. He came in such clothes as 
God enabled his parents to procure for him, with¬ 
out shame, always appearing decent, though in 
poor apparel. He did not rush into the school 
unthinkingly, as might he seen in his countenance, 
and bo returned home in thoughtful seriousness, 
not in foolishness and mischief. 

When he could not go to the house of God, he 
often retired for secret prayer unto his God. He 
read his Bible constantly, as any one might have 
known if they had held any conversation with 
him on the subject of religion. On holidays he 
did not mind play, though there were many young 
and gay companions about where he lived, but 
often said to his mother, “ I think I shall be much 
•better if I read a chapter in the Bible, than if I 
were to go to play.” He obeyed his parents, and 
often said he should never be able to repay their 
kindness to him. He prayed devoutly. Perhaps 
there never were seen more meekness of temper, 
humility of mind, sorrow for sin, love to the Sa¬ 
viour, fervent and simple devotion, patience and 
resignation, in a youth of his age. 

He gave evidence to all of a growing meetness 
for heaven; and this young plant, beginning so 
aoon to bear fruit, was quickly ripened, and the 
owner came and took it home from the evil to 
come. His disorder had often threatened him 
with dissolution, aud in the end he died, being con¬ 
fined to his bed only about six weeks, during 
which time his teachers and friends often visited 
him, and prayed with him. One time when ask¬ 
ed, how he was, be said, u I am but weak in body, 
but the Lord deals kindly with me” 

He often felt uncomfortable, because he feared 
bis sins were not pardoned;'at other times he 
spoke as being filled with comfort, but when 
dark seasons occurred, he was afraid it was not 
.real. When asked what he desired most,hesaid, 
“ I desire to enjoy Christ, and live to be useful, or 
else die and be with himwhich to choose he 
could not tell; he said he did not want to live at 
all, unless be could be made more useful than he 
bad been. 


1II80BLLAN Y« 


PRECIOUS TREASURE. 

The danger occasioned by an awful erruption of 
Mount Etna, many years since, obliged the inhab¬ 
itants of the adjacent country to flee in every di¬ 
rection for safety. Amidst the hurry and confu¬ 
sion of this scene, every one carrying away what¬ 
ever he deemed most, precious, two sons, the one 
named Anaphias, the other Amphonimus, in the 
height of their solicitude for the preservation of 
their wealth and goods, recollected their father 
and mother, who, being both very old, were unable 
to save themselves by flight. Filial tenderness 
overcame every other consideration. “ Where," 
exclaimed the generous youths, “ shall we find a 
more precious treasure than our parents?" This 
saidp the one took up his father on his shoplders 
and the other his mother, and so made their way 
through the surrounding smoke and flames. 

OBEDIENCE TO PARENTS. 

A little boy, about seven years old, was on a vis¬ 
it to a lady, who was very fond of him. Although 
he was a great way from home, he behaved very 
well, and endeavored to do every thing that he 
thought would have pleased his parents had they 
been present. One day, at breakfast, there was 
some hot bread upon the table, and it was hand¬ 
ed to him, but he refused to take it. “ Do you 
not like hot bread ?" said the lady.' “ Yes," replied 
he, " I am very fond of it." “ Then, my dear, 
why do you not take some T" “ Because my papa 
does not approve of my eating hot bread." I sup¬ 
pose his father thought, as most people think, that 
hot bread is not wholesome. “ But your father," 
said the lady, “ is a great way off*, and will not 
know whether you eat it or not. You may in¬ 
dulge yourself for once ; there will be no harm in 
it.** “ No, I will not disobey my father and moth¬ 

er. I must do what they have told me to do, 
though they are a great way off. I would not 
touch the roll if I were sure nobody would see me. 
1 myself should know it, and that would be suffi¬ 
cient." When the lady fouod him so resolute in 
doing what is right, she was pleased with Kim, and 
commended him: and no doubt, he felt much 
happier, in his own mind, than he would have 
done if he had eaten the hot roll. 

FILIAL PIETY. 

The judicious Hooker used to say, “ If I had no 
other reason and motive for being religious, 1 
would earnestly strive to be so for the sake of my 
aged mother, that I might requite her care of me, 
and cause the widow’s heart to sing for joy." 

PAINFUL RECOLLECTION. 

An amiable youth was lamenting in terms of 
the sincerest grief, the death of a most affection¬ 
ate parent. His companions endeavored to con¬ 
sole him by the reflection, that he had always be¬ 
haved to the deceased with duty , tenderness , and 
respect. “So thought I," replied the youth, “ whilst 
my parent was living; but now I recollect, with 
pain and sorrow, instances of disobedience and 
neglect, for which, alas ! it is too late to make 
atonement." —o— 

FILIAL INGRATITUDE. 

There was lately a man who had an only son, 
to whom he was very kind, and gave every thing 
that he had. When his son grew up and got a 
house, he was very unkind to his poor old father, 
whom he refused to support, and turned out of 
the house. The old man said to his grandson, 
“ Go and fetch the covering from my bed, that I may 
go and sit by the way-side and beg." The child 
burst into tears and ran for the covering. He met 
his father, to whom he said, “ 1 am going to fetch 
the rug from my grandfather’s bed that he may 
wrap it round him and go a begging." Tommy 
went for the rug, and brought it to his father, and 
said to him, “ Pray father, cut it in two, the half 
of it will be large enough for grandfather, and 
perhaps you may want the other half when I grow 
a man and turn you out of doors." The words 


of the child struck him so forcibly, that be imme¬ 
diately ran to his father and asked forgiveness, 
and was very kind to him till he died. 

A RUINED SON. 

A'certain farmer bad an only son, to whom he 
was greatly attached, and never could think of 
chastising him for his faults. When he arrived at 
the age of twelve years, he bade adieu to his fath¬ 
er’s house, and went away. For nearly twenty 
years he was never heard of. It happened, how¬ 
ever, that the old man man was under the necessi¬ 
ty of taking a journey a considerable way, with a 
large sum of money. He had to pass a wood, aud 
as he went ou a man rushed from it, seized his 
horses and demanded his money. The old mao 
remonstrated with him. He would not hear, but 
again demanded his money. Most reluctantly he 
gave it up. The robber gazing at him, said, “ Do 
you know me ?" “ No," said the old man. “ Do 

you not know me?" he repealed. “ No, I do not 
know you." “ Well," said the robber, “ I am 
your son !" and returning his money, added, “Had 
you corrected me when young, I might have been 
a comfort to you ; but now I am a disgrace to you, 
and a pest to society." 


FOBTBY. 


For the Youth's Companion. 
MORNING PRAYER. 

O Thou, who bid’ai the morning sun, 

Iu genial ray* to shed, 

Direct onr feet from vice to run; 

In virtue’* path* to tread. 

Permit the morning of our day*, 
lo heavenly light to shine; 

Our youthful tongues in notes of praise. 

To sing thy love divine. 

From pride, and every worldly sin, 

May we be free this day ; 

And at the cross of Jesus cling. 

For our support nnd stay. 

Our hearts we find in great arrears. 

Whene’er we look within; 

And tho* we may be young in years. 

We’re very old in sin. 

The glitt’ring dew*drop* on the gras*. 

Are here,—and then away; 

The day* of man as fleetly pass, 

Are quite as brief as they. 

Then pour, O Lord, thy grace below 
Upon onr helpless state; 

Teach us thv real worth to know. 

Before it is too late. 

And when the last sad hour is come. 

We bow to death’s behest; 

O may we hear the words “ Well done. 

Come ye into your rest.” A. 

From the Spirit and Manners qf the Age. 
HEAVEN. 

Heaven is the land where troubles cease. 

Where toils and tears are o’er ; 

The sunny clime of rest and peace. 

Where cares distract no more, 

And not the shadow of distress 
Dims its tmsnllied blessedness. 

Heaven is the home where spirit* dwell 
Who wander’d here awhile. 

And “ seeing things invisible,” 

Departed with a smile 
To hail, amid sepulchral night 
The morning of eternal light. 

Heaven is the everlasting throne. 

Where angels veil their sight; 

Whence He—the high and holy One, 

Throughout those realms of light 
Diffuses by one thrilling glance 
The glory of his countenance. 

Heaven is the place where Jesus lives 
To plead his dying blood, 

While to his prayers the Father gives 
An unknown multitude, 

Whose harps and tongues, through endless days. 
Shall crown his head with songs of praise. 

Heaven is the temple whither prayer, 

From saints on earth ascends; 

The dwelling of the Spirit, whence 
His influence descends 
Like heavenly dew, to cheer and bless 
His children in the wilderness. 

Heaven is the dwelling place of joy, 
i The home of light and love, 

Where faith and hope in rapture die. 

And ransomed souls above 
Drink in beside the eternal throne, 

Bliss everlasting end unknown, W. 8. M. 
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CULTIVATrON OF BEES. 

Ad Ensny on Ota practicability of cultivating tlte Honey Bee, In 
maritime towns and cities as a source of dOmestib economy 
Mid profit. By JerontO V. v C. Smith; M. D. Published by 
Perkios and Marvin, Boston. [Attract.} 

It was the opinion of Huish, & distinguished 
English writer on Bees, in 1817, that within the 
circumference often miles of London, ample pro¬ 
vision might be found for the support of ten thou- 
send hires. 

The same remark is applicable to Boston, New- 
York, Philadelphia, Albany, &c., and yet, there is 
not, probably, five hundred swarms id the immedi¬ 
ate vicinity of all these cities. An opinion is pre- 
rsrlent that nothing exists in a paved town, from 
which this industrious insect could select even 
enough for the support of its own domicile: this is 
an error, which one object of this essay is to cor¬ 
rect, and thus prepare the way for a source of 
domestic economy, even in the country almost en¬ 
tirely neglected, add id maritime towns never at¬ 
tended to at all, because it is wholly unknown. 

When the fact is understood^ that bees go much 
greater distances in search of their appropriate 
materials, than is generally supposed, it will at 
least, be one testimony in favor of housing them 
in town, as they bring from a distance, to their 
master's door, the sweets of distant districts. 

Several mistaken writers agree in remarking, 
that in foraging, bees rarely go more than a mile 
or a mile and a half from home; this rdy own ex¬ 
perience proves to be otherwise. Od an island in 
Boston harbor is a hire of bees, in a flourishing 
condition, Whose range cannot be less than three 
and four miles, in order to procure their full store. 
The island on which they are located has but few 
flowers at any time, and on the whole presents, to 
the apiarian a forbidding aspect. Notwithstanding 
these discouraging circumstances, the quantity of 
honey, from season to season, has been unexpect¬ 
edly large, and must, therefore, have been procured 
from neighboring islands as Well as the main land. 
The nearest island, is one mile: on another, about 
one mile and a half distant, honey bees have been 
observed, in great plenty, when the white clover is 
in blossom. Indeed, a farmer informed me that he 
had repeatedly seen them arifte and depart for the 
island on which they so unexpectedly thrive. Hull, 
a small town, is at the distance of two miles, and 
Quincy about four,—from each of which placdi, 
judging from the nurttbdfo of returning bees, over 
the broad expanse 6f water, heavily laden with 
fbrina end hdtief, their burthens must have been 
brought; 

TWrrehittew * lead abows that whan obliged, 


by necessity,'bees travel to considerable distances, I 
—and also proves, that in cities, provided there 
were no flowerets flu* them to visit, they would' gb ! 
in.search of them in the environs. But all cities 
have gardens, and some of them are of such;extent, 
in Boston, particularly, that, unaided by the mil¬ 
lions of flowers flourishing under every window, 
or springing up on the borders of the beautiful 
common, in my opinion, they would sustain, 
alone, a large nomber of hives. Again, there are 
an immense number of trees, in all cities, by the 
public walks, and in the grounds of all valuable 
estates, and in sufficient abundance too, to sustain, 
without cultivated gardens,: hives enough to supply 
a portion of the population with a moderate quan¬ 
tity of honey. 

But when the trees exhaling sweet dews, the 
shrubbory, the flower gardens, ahd the thousands 
of flower-pots, yielding a rich perfume, are taken 
into consideration, it must be evident, that the 
paved city offers no objections to the successful and j 
profitable cultivation of the honey bee. If any de- 
monstration is required, it need only be said that 1 
have repeatedly exhibited a glass hive, containing 
over One hundred pounds, which was made in the 
heart of Boston, in a few summer weeks. 

Were it only for the gratification arising from 
the inspection of such a wonder-working insect, the 
man of leisure would be amply compensated for 
the attention he might bestow on a hive, as a curi¬ 
osity, had he no higher motive. Their untiring 
industry would constantly admonish the indolent, 
that by “ industry toe thrive and perhaps, prompt 
some to make exertion, if in nothing else, in 
raising bees, as there is always a prospect of gain 
—independent of their own personal labor. 

Again, in large commercial towns, there are 
men of overgrown fortunes, who, on retiring from 
the active business of life, with the expectation of 
enjoying the remnant of their days, find themselves 
unexpectedly disappointed in every attempt to be 
happy; the secret of their misery is this,—an idle 
man is always miserable. To such gentlemen, 

I would strongly urge the culture of the bee.—If 
they were not fond of the product, give it tor the 
poor:—if they were not philosophers, they would 
insensibly, as apiarians, find themselves studying 
the great volume of nature, whose fair page has 
never before arrested their attention ; and if any 
one should have the misfortune to be a skeptic or 
even tinctured with* infidelity, his contemplations, 
on the habits and eaopomy of the little honey-bee, 
would, at once, settle all his doubts. 

Description of the Frontispiece . 

This is a gothic edifice which has a beautiful 
appearance in a yard or grove, when neatly made. 
It should stand dn a single pillar. Its dimensions, 
being constructed for holding only one hive, and 
that a glass one, (represented in this instance with 
the case off,) are as follows viz: Breadth of the 
floor, four feet six incheB ; height of Che walls, be¬ 
tween floors, four feet ten inches. The breadth 
of the arches, four in number, between the towers, 
four also in number, must depend on the tbste of 
the architect. A curtain, on pullies, like a com¬ 
mon window curtain, is to be suspended at each 
ardh, in order to close up the hive in stormy 
weather, or when (he bees bre inspected, id order 
td guard the observers. 

Description of the Bte-htmst on page 24. 

This is a plan of an ornamental bee-house. The 
proportions, when made by a skilful workman, are 
very fine indeed. Its diameter, (being round.) 
should be four feet six inches; height or the pn- 
larb. fotir feet eight inches, by six inches diameter, 
at the base, The dome lb ciabify madd of &e*t 


lead, over rough boards; the pillbr on Which It 
stands, should be about 3 feet out of the ground.” 



NABEATIVE. 


old Sylvester. 

11 Ah, there’s old Sylvester,*' said Mary, to her 
eldest sister, Pauline, as they were going to school; 
11 he looks as if he meant to tell us one of his grave 
stories." 

“Don't laugh at him," said Pauline; “you 
know that God tells us to honor the aged ; and, 
besides, Sylvester always tells us somethiug for our 
good. Mary be steady ; and, if he speaks to us, 
listen-to him. 1 ** - - 

“ You are going to school I suppose ?" said the 
old man to the sisters; “ you are early this morn- 

• _ H 

ing. 

Pauline . Yes, Mr. Sylvester; our mother let 
us set out early, to see the new may-tree, which 
was planted yesterday. 

Sylvester. How old are you, my dears? 

Mary. I shall soon be ten years old. 

S. If you live till you are six or seven times 
that age you will not chink it very long. 

M. Oh, Mr. Sylvester, it will be a very long 
time. 

S. Yes, my dear, it seems so to you now, be¬ 
cause it is to come ; but what will you say if I tell 
you that the sixty or seventy years, which perhaps 
you may live in this world, will at last all appear to 
you a much shorter time than the ten which are 
not yet quite gone ? , 

Mary could not help laughing, and said, “What, 
Mr. Sylvester! the ten years till I am twenty, 
and the twenty years which will pass before 1 api 
thirty ; to say nothing about the time till I am fqr- 
ty or fifty, and so on to the end of my life : wiljjafl. 
of it seem a shorter time than the ten years whip!} 
are almost gone ?" , 

Pauline made a sign to her sister that she should 
listen, and asked Sylvester to sit down upon a 
great stone, that he might rest himself while he 
talked with them. 

“ ThaPs a good girl/’ said the old man, as he sat 
down. “ I trust that you fear God, since you hop^f 
the aged. 1 am going to answer your sister’s ques¬ 
tion, and shall do it, knowing that God hears me* 
Look yonder, my dear; there, on the other side qf 
that corn-field. Do you see that beautiful pear- 
tree, and that spreading walnut-tree just beyond lift 
Thie finger which now touches you made the hqjfa 
in whjch the pip and the nut were planted, 
which Gad caused G those two great, trees, tq grqtv, 
If you fit^e I will iell you about it* as -you 
time end coo set the majr-uee another daj. 

“That tree belonged to my father, aiul I. 
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only son. On* day, when I was about seven “ It is Jesus Christ,’’ said Mary quickly. did not expect to recorer, and requested him t* 

■or eight years old, I was with him in the field. “ Yes, my dear,” said Sylvester with an approv- tell her, whenever he thought her dying, sayings 
He said, ‘ Sylvester, we must cut down yonder ing smile. “The well-beloved Son of God, and it would not* alarm her. Speaking of her absent 
walnut-trees ;*—they stood where those trees now He alone, is the Way, the Truth, and the Life, brother, she said, “ I want to see him, and. 
grow.. ‘ They are quite decayed, and we will My dear children, may He be your Shepherd.” tell him, that a sick bed is a poor place for repent*- 
plant others in their places.* I replied with child- The aged Sylvester was not aware that he had ance. It is with difficulty that 1 can collect a Ban¬ 
ish eagerness, that I would plant them myself, and in fact been describing the short and affecting his- lence, to pray for him and E. (her only sister ;) if 
/that 1 would give my father the first fruit they bore, tory of little Mary. A few days after this confer- 1 do not live until he comes, tell him from me,, to 
He smiled, and when the old trees had been taken sation she was attacked with a severe pain in the repent, and love the Saviour.* 1 After her father. 
Away and the roots dug up, and the ground quite head, and on the third day she became seriously ill. had prayed with her, he heard her praying for her 
smoothed, my father said, ‘ Sylvester, you said that “How old are you ?” said the doctor, as he brother and sister, for the mission family, and the- 
you would plant the trees yourself. I am willing felt her throbbing pulse. “ I shall soon be ten Cherokees, among whom she spent most of her 
jou should do so, but I shall not taste their fruit; years old,” said Mary. The physician looked at days, with her parents, who are assistant mission— 

I shall grow old much faster than they will.* j her and sighed. The fever increased rapidly, aries, at the station where she died. She then. 

Well, I made two holes with my finger; in one It Pauline did not leave her sister by day or night, begged, that her last moments might not be cloudy, 
put some pips of a pear, and in the other I put a The aged Sylvester was informed of the dangerous but did not ask God to restore her to health. She- 
fine walnut, and puahed it down with a little stick, statg of his little friend, and was allowed to see seemed to enjoy a view of heaven, and said, if her 

“God blessed the seed, and the next year there her on the ninth day, when the fever seemed to be heart did not deceive her, heaven would soon bo- 
was a little shoot peeping out of the ground. I fix- abated. He brought a nosegay of the most beau- her borne. “To-day,** said she “ I have suffered 
«d some pieces of wood very firmly round the trees tiful flowers from his garden, and placed it in the from thirst, but there, I shall not like the rich man,, 
to protect them. I watched them all the next year; open window, that the air might carry the perfume call for a drop of water;** then qpoke of meeting 

1 watered them ih dry weather, and kept the through the chamber. her little brother, who was dyowned last spring ; 

ground about them in proper order. Six years « I am very ill, 1 ’ said Mary to the old man : “ I said, “ it may be a long time before I shall know 
passed; I took care of my trees, but the time was not so the other day when you talked with us.” him, but Jesus will be there, and 1 shall have all i 
seemed very long. * These are two very fine « My child,” said the old man, his eyes filled want. I wish to meet my father and mother, and 
trees,’ said my father, ‘ the pear must be grafted with tears, “man that is born of a woman is of a brothers and sisters in heaven; there, 1 shall hare- 
very carefully. May God grant that you may eat few days and full of trouble, he cometh forth like no move pain, but, O, what are my pains, to what 
their fruits; and also the fruits of the Tree of a flower and is cut down; the grass wiihereth and Jesus bore for me.*' No one recollects to hare- 
Life.* I exclaimed, “ They have been there an age ihe flower fadcth when the wind passes over it.” heard any thing like a murmur, escape her lips, 
already, and I think (hey will be there all my life Mary looked steadfastly at the old man for a few The next morning she called her young com pan- 
without bearing any fruit.* ‘ Sylvester,’said my moments, and then said, “ Mr. Sylvester, do you ions, Cherokee and white, around her bed, and 
father, ‘ they seem to you to grow very slowly ; but think my life is ended ?” affectionately invited them to seek religion mm> 

remember, hereafter it will seem to you as if they Re offered up a silent prayer that God would spoke to them of the love of Jesus, of thw happinese 
“had grown all at once—in a day.* bless his words, and said to the child, “ Ts not of heaven, where she greatly desired to meet. 

“ And it was so. When I look at them now, Christ eternal life? Do you cleave to Him in your them. To her little sisters, she said, “ when you 
-and see that one of them has lost his largest branch, heart?” see me lying in the silent grave, remember, that 

which withered last year, I ask myself if it really Mary replied in alow voice, “Pauline has often you must lie there too, and don’t forget what l 

is true, that the snow of sixty winters has fallen spoken to me about it; this moruing she talked to have said to you.” To another, she said, “ will 

upon them* And whether it can be possible that 1 me till she cried. I believe in my heart that God you not try to meet me in heaven ? O, it is a hies* 
“have shaken their boughs every autumn during has had compassion upon me, and that Jesus will sed place—there all tears will be wi ped away., 
that time, to fill my baskets with their fruit. Ah, not cast me out.” Some people think it is very herd to get religion; 

Mary, it seems to me like a dream ! My dear Path- The aged Sylvester added a few words; lie then hut if they would begin to seek the Saviour, they 
■er did not taste their fruit, he slept in the Lord offered up a short prayer and retired. Pauline would find it easier thao they supposed.” Speak- 
while I was yet young; but what he told me was took every opportunity of speaking to her sister ing, again, of the happiness of heaven, she said, 
true; it seems as if they had grown all at once— about the tender compassion of the Saviour. The “ I hardly know how to wail, 1 long to be there.*'’ 
in a day. But when I was only ten or twelve Lo r d blessed these conversations; the seed which One of the family said to her, you are very sick 

jears old, I thought they grew so slowly !” had been sown in the days of her health, by the this morning. “ Yes, I feel that I have almost. 

Pauline was a serious child, she listened to the Holy Spirit, brought forth -fruit in the hours of done with this world.” And how do you feel in- 
old man and understood what he said. She sighed her sickness, and Mary was enabled to believe in view of the world to which you think, you are 
and said, “ We read in the Bible that our life is the mercy which God has declared to us in his be- soon going? “ I am willing to go.” Da you. feel 
like the gt-ass of the field, and it is so.”^ loved Son. The dear child (ell asleep in peace, assured that Jesus will receive you to himself V “ I 

8 . Yes, it is so indeed, my dear children. Be- on the morning of the 14th day of her illness. think he will. Heaven is a, blessed place ; there, 
lieve wh^t old Sylvester tells you; he has passed a Her aged friend, Sylvester, stood by the grave all tears will be wiped away, there wilfba no sor-' 
long life and knows what it is. I am well aware i n which they were placing her coffin; a neigh- row, no trouble in heaven.” Is it more desirable, 
that persons at your age cannot be so grave and se- hp r asked how old she was.^ “ Ah,** replied he, in to be in lueaven, that we may be away, from trouble, 
rious as those at mine. You are the blossoms and a few days she would have been ten years old ! than to be aw.ay from sin ? “O, no, sin is to be’ 

I am the withered branch. Bnt young as you are, her life was like the primrose—but Thou, O Lord, despised, it brings reproach upon religion, and 
listen to the word of God and believe what it tells Thou bast gathered her into thy heavenly king- dishonors the Saviour. I have qpt adorned my 
you. I too was almost ten years old when I went to doin t” profession, as 1 ought. I wonder, O, I wonder, 

the same school where you are going. Our master wmmm—mm—*——*—*** how God can. forgive me.” But you think He 
was a man who feared God. He often said “ The OBITUARY. will ? “ Yes, I. think He will.” His love and com* 

years of our youth are like the flowers of the field. -r— ; --- t—t= = passion, are wonderful; so great, that Jesus died 

They are beautiful, but they soon fade and pass For the Youth’s Companion. for us, when we were rebels.” At her request, a 

■away.** I recollect one day, I was walking with MARY ANN VAIL* portion, of scripture was rea.d, after which she. 

him* through the church-yard, he gathered a prim- Readers of the Youth’s Companion, another of called for her Hymn book and selected the 221st 
rose which grew upon one of the graves and gave your number has gone to that country from whence Select hymn, to be sung a; her funeral. One who, 
it to me saying, “ Such is your life; think of Heav- no traveller returns. Mary Ann Vail, daughter of read it inquired, if s^e beheld her Saviour and 
en.” His words made an impression upon my Rev. John Vail, missionary, of Brainerd, Chero- Friend, in the Judge.^ “ I think I do,” was hef 
mind. I never have forgotten them. It was but kee Nation, died on the morning of the 16th of reply. Soon after she became partially deranged, 
just now I saw a primrose under the hedge later September, aged 17 years. The manner in which and was not able tp converse intelligibly, except 
than usual, and I said to myself, Sylvester such i 9 she was enabled to meet the king of terrors, has at short intervals. A short lime before she ex- 
your life ; think of heaven !” left upon the minds of those who stood around her pired, she said to her father. “Father, I am al- 

Mary did not seem so giddy as usnal. The old dying bed,.a deep sense of the value of that holy mosfto the top of the hill.” This was the last ra- 
man’s stoyy affected her, and she looked earnestly religion which has ever proved an unfailing sup- tional sentence she was heard to utter, but we trust 
at the aged pilgrim who was soon about to leave port when flesh and heart faileth. I saw her on the departure of her reason, was but a precursor 
this world. She wished to listen longer to him, the 10th, cheerfully, and actively engaged in her of the removal of her happy spirit, to that rest, of 
but 1 the hour of school was come, and Pauline re- domestic duties. Four days after, I saw her again, which she seemed to enjoy a spiritual discovery, 
minded her of it. •: a fatal fever hadseized her hitherto healthful frame, “Blessed are the dead who die in the Lord.” 

‘‘ May God be with you,” said Sylvester, taking and laid her low upon a bed of sickness. The But, dear reader, there was a time, when Mary 
the two little hands of the children in his large tinge of health had fapidly passed away from her Ann W.aa afrajd to die, a time, when she trembled, 
bony hand; “God bless you, my dears. When cheeks, and her sunken eye reminded, us that, in view of meeting her Judge; for, in him, she 
fdu'keo a primrose, remember What I have told “ all flesh, is grass and the goodliness thereof as saw no, Friend no Saviour: but an, enemy, ready 
y6d, and always say seriously to yourselves, ^Such the fl.ower that fadeth,” ^he said hut little upon to cast, her away, from his mercy, becatiee of her 
fe rny Hfe ! Oh, may I thinkV heaven !* ' And any. subject,, until the evening of the fourth day ; unfaithfulness to her own soul. About four year* 
you know, nrify dear child red what is the path that being then partially relieved from severepain, she since, beipg suddenly taken ilj, she supposed her-, 
fcatfs to heaven,? 1 , • : conversed freely, with her father, told him that she self dying. She remem bred the promisesof obe*. 
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4 ] fence to God, which the had made, in other days 
—she remembered, too, that 'they were all broken, 
and in the anguish of her soul, she cried out, 44 1 
am dying, I am going right down to hell. Father, 
l>ray for me ( O, pray Tor me.’* But God in his 
mercy restored her to health, and a few months 
after, sent his Holy Spirit, to convince her of sin. 
She listened to the voice of wisdom, gave her 
heart to God, joined herself to his people, and 
when assured, that the hour of her departure was 
at hand, went out to meet her Master rejoicing. 

Youthful reader, do you mark the difference in, 
Jier feelings, before and after conversion ? Do 
•you not here see the excellency and power of the 
religion of Jesus? Would you die the death of 
(the righteous, and have your end, like hers, peace* 
ful and happy ? Would you when about to leave 
this woild, (and surely such an hour will come,) see 
the pearly gates of the New Jerusalem open, to 
receive your undying spirit? then, like Mary Anti, 
jn the morning of life repent of your sins, believe 
,oa the Lord Jesus Christ; and though death may 
•oon call you away from this world, yet shall your 
happy soul be safely lodged with Jesus, in his 
Father’s mansions of glory. 

P. S. The brother whom Mary Ann Vail 
•wished to see, did not reach Brainerd, until her 
.season was too much impaired to give the desired 
.admonition. She, however, knew him, and was, 
apparently much affected, when he came to her 
bed-side. An affectionate father delivered the sol¬ 
emn warning, to this his only remaining son, and 
tenderly entreated him to be also ready ; while a 
.circle of pious friends prayed, that he might listen 
to what the Lord was saying, in this striking provi- 
deuce. Three weeks after, he was attacked with 
a prevailing fever, and while the writer was record¬ 
ing his sister’s dying counsel, in the above com¬ 
munication, intelligence came, that Noah Vail had 
gone to meet his Judge in eternity. D. S. 

Brainerd , Cherokee Nation, Oct. 26, 1881. 


BZ8TO&T. 


MURDER OF COL. HAYNE. 

After the city of Charleston had fallen into the 
hands of Lord Cornwallis, his lordship issued a 
proclamation, requiring of the inhabitants of the 
colony, that they should no longer take part in the 
contest, but continue peaceably at their homes, and 
they should be most sacredly protected in property 
and person. This was accompanied with an in¬ 
strument of neutrality, which soon obtained the 
signatures of many thousands of the citizens of 
South Carolina, among whom was Colonel Hayne, 
who now conceived ho was entitled to peace and 
security for his family and fortune. But it was 
not long before Lord Cornwallis put a new con¬ 
struction on the instrument of neutrality, denomi¬ 
nating it a bond of allegiance to the king, and call¬ 
ed upon all who signed to lake up arms against 
the rebels ! threatening to treat as deserters those 
who refused! This fraudulent proceeding in 
Cornwallis roused the indignation of every honest 
and honorable man. Col. Hayne, being now com¬ 
pelled, in violation of the most solemn compact, to 
take up arms, resolved that the invaders of his 
native country should be the objects of his ven¬ 
geance# He withdrew from the British, and was 
invested with a command in the continental ser¬ 
vice ; but it was soon his fortune to be captured 
by the enemy and carried into Charleston.—Lord 
Rawdon, the British commandant, immediately 
ordered him to be loaded with irons, and after a 
mock trial, he was ordered to be hung. The sen¬ 
tence seized all classes of people with horror and 
dismay. A petition headed by the British Gov. 
Ball, and signed by a number of royalists, was pre¬ 
sented in his behalf, but was totally disregarded. 
The ladies of Charleston, both whigs and tories, 
now united in a petition to Lord Rawdon, douched 
in the most eloquent and moving language, pray¬ 
ing that the valuable life of Col. Hayne might be 
spared; but this *also was treated with neglect. 
It was now proposed that Col. Hftyne’s children 
^tjje pfiothef had recently expired urkh.tbp small 


pox,) should, in their mourning habiliments be 
preseot to plead for the life of their only surviving 
parent:—being introduced into his presence, they 
fell on their knees, and with clasped hands and 
weeping eyes they lisped their father's name, and 
plead most earnestly for bis life. (Reader! what 
is your anticipation ? Do you imagine that Lord 
Rawdon, pitying their motherless condition, ten¬ 
derly embraced these .afflicted children, and re¬ 
stored to them the fond embrace of their father ? 
No! I The unfeeling man still remained inexo¬ 
rable; he suffeied even those little ones to plead 
in vain !) His son, a youth of 13* who was per¬ 
mitted to stay with his father in prison, beholding 
his only parent loaded with irons and condemned | 
to die, was overwhelmed with grief and sorrow! 
14 Why," said he , 14 my aon, will you thus brepk 
your father’s heart with unavailing sorrow ? have I 
uot often told you that we came into this world to 
prepare for a better life? my dear boy, your father 
is prepared; instead then of weeping, rejoice my 
son, that my troubles are so near so end. To¬ 
morrow 1 set out for immortality. . You will ac¬ 
company me to the place of my departure, and when 
I am dead, take me and bury me by the side of 
yobr mother." The youth fell on his neck. 44 Oh, 
my father, my father ! I will die with you !’’ Col. 
Hayne would have relumed the strong embrace of 
his son, but alas! his bands were confined with 
irons., 11 Live," said he, “ my son, live to honor 
God by a good life—live to serve your country, 
and live to take care of your brother and little sis¬ 
ters!" The next rooruing Colonel Hayne was 
conducted to the place of execution. His son ac¬ 
companied him. Soon as they came in sight of the 
gallows, the father strengthened himself and said, 
41 Now show yourself a man ! That tree is the 
boundary of my life’s sorrows. Beyond that the 
wicked cease from troubling, and the weary are 
at rest. Don’t lay too much at heart my separa¬ 
tion from you—-it will bo but short. It was but 
lately your mother died. To-day I die, and you, 
my son, though but young, must soon follow us." 
“ Yes, my father," replied the broken hearted 
youth, 44 1 shall shortly fellow you, for indeed I 
feel that I cannot live long." 

On seeing, therefore, his father in the hands of 
the executioner, and then struggling in the halter, 
lie stood like one trausfixed and motionless with 
horror. Till then .he had wept incessantly, but as 
he saw that sight, the fountain of his tears was 
staunched and he never wept more. He died in¬ 
sane, and in his last moments often called on his 
father in terms that brought tears from the hardest 
heart. 


NATURAL HISTORY. 

From (he Turf Register. 

THE BEAR AND THE ALLIGATOR. 

St. Martinsville, May 4,1831. —On a scorch¬ 
ing day in the middle of June 1830, whilst I was 
seated under a venerable live oak, on the ever 
green banks of the Teche, waiting for the fish to 
bite, I was started by the roarings of some animal, 
in the cane brake, apparently getting ready for 
action. These notes of preparation were quickly 
succeeded by the sound of feet, trampling down 
the cane, and scattering the shells. As soon as I 
recovered from my surprise, I resolved to take a 
view of what I supposed to be two prairie bulls j 
mixing impetuously in batrle, an occurrence so 
common in this country and season. 

When I reached the scene of action, how great 
was my astonishment, instead of bulls to behold a 
large black bear reared op on his hind legs, with his 
fore paws raised aloft, as if to make a plunge, 
His face was besmeared with white foam sprink? 
led with red, which dropping from his mouth rolled 
down his shaggy breast. Frantic from the smart¬ 
ing of his wounds, she stood gnashing his teeth and 
growling at his enemy. A few paces in his rear 
was the cane bake from which he had issued. On 
a bank pf snow white shells spotted with blood, in 
battle array, stood bruin’s fee, in shape ao alliga- 
t$r f fifteen feet (ofig 1 He looked ar if he had jus! 


been dipped in the Teche, and had emerged' like; 
Achilfes, from the Styx, with an invulnerable* 
coat of mail. He was standing on tiptoe, his back 
curved upwards, and his tongueless mouth thrown* 
open, displayed his wide jaws, two large tusks and 
rows of teeth. His tail six feet long raised from 
the ground was- constantly waving, like a boxer’* 
arms to gather force. , His big eyes starting from* 
his head glared upon bruin, whilst sometin\ss utter¬ 
ing hideous hissing cries, then roaring like a bull; 

The combatants were a few paces apart when L 
stole upon them r the 4 first round' being over. 
They remained in the same attitude described 
about a minute, swelling themselves as large a* 
possible, but marking the slightest motions with 
attention and great caution, as if each felt confi¬ 
dent he had met his match. During this pause l 
was concealed behind a tree watching their ma¬ 
noeuvre in silence. I could scarcely believe iny 
eye sight. What, thought I, can these two beasts 
have to fight about ? Some readers msy doubt the 
tale on this account, but if it had been a bull 
fight, no one would have doubted it, because every 
one knows what they are fighting for 

Bruin though evidently baffled, had a firm look, 
which showed that he bad not lost confidence in him* 
self. If the difficulty of the undertaking had once 
deceived him, he was prepared to go it again. 
Accordingly letting himself down upon all fours, 
he ran furiously at the alligator. The alligator 
was ready for him, and throwing his head and body 
partly around to avoid the onset, he met bruin 
half-way with a swing of his tail, then rolled him 
on the shells. Bruin was not to be put off with one- 
hint : three times in rapid succession he rushedt 
at the alligator, and was as often repulsed in the* 
same manner, being knocked back by each blow" 
just far enough to give the alligator time to recover 
the swing of his tail before he returned. The 
tail of the alligator sounded like a flail against the 
coat of hait on bruin’s head and shoulders, but he 
bore it without flinching, still pushing on to come 
to close holts with his scaly foe. He made hi* 
fourth charge with a degree of dexterity which 
those who have never seen the clumsy animal ex¬ 
ercising, would suppose him incapable of. This 
time he got so close to the alligator before his tail 
struck him, that the blow came with half its usual 
effect. The alligator was upset by the charge, 
and before he could recover bis feet, bruin grasped 
him round the body below the fordlegs,and holding 
him down on his back, seized one of his fore legs 
in his mouth. The alligator was now in a des¬ 
perate situation, notwithstanding his coat of mail, 
which is softer on his belly than his back,from which. 

“ The darted steel ia idle shivers dies.'* 

As a Kentuck would say , 4 he was getting used up fast* 
The alligator attempted in vain to bite: pressed 
down as he was, he could not open his mouth, the 
upper jaw of which only moves, and his neck was 
so stiff he could not turn his head short round. 
The amphibious beast fetched a scream in despair, 
but being a warrior 4 by flood and field,’ he was 
not yet entirely oveicome. Wreathing his tail 
with agony, he happened to strike it against e 
small tree that stood near the bayou. Aided by 
this purchase, he made a convulsive flounder, 
which precipitated himself and bruin, locked to¬ 
gether, into the river. 

The bank from which they fell was four feet high, 
and the water below seven feet deep. The tran¬ 
quil 61 re am received them both with a splash, 
then closed over them in silence. A volley of as¬ 
cending bubbles announced their arrival at the 
bottom, where the battle ended. Presently bruin 
rose again, scrambled up the bank, east a hasty 
glance pt the river, and made off, dripping to the 
cane brake. 1 never saw the alligator afterwards, 
to know him-; no doubt he escaped in the water, 
which he certainly would not have done, if he had 
remained a few minutes longer on land. Bruin 
was forced by naturo to let go his grip under water 
to save his own life. I therefore think he is enti~ 
tied to the credit of the victory ; besides by implied 
consent, the parties were bound to finish the fight 
or land, where it bcjeu, and soJurtun uwkwioodik 
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fSABB ATH BCHOOlw 

From the Sabbath School JnetmeUr 
JUT TE ACHER.-Wo. 0. 

** (few I wish I could ail w*th:^ou t ,, said liule 


do will deprive them of play for a short time, or sub¬ 
ject them to a little inconvenience or self-denial. 
A short time since, a beloved scholar used these 
words, on being requested to ropew ** answer to 
the question given out by the superintendent* He 
had committed the answer, but still declined to re- 


Joeeph, after school one Sabbath morning. 44 Why peat.jt by using the long worn ont “I dou't want 
tfo you wish to sit with md 1" I inquired. 44 Be- to » Ai another time, this little boy’s lesson wae 
cause yonr teacher always seems so kiad, and talks very well studied, and I requested him to sit 
s6 pleasantly to you. 44 Bat Joseph, this cannot on t ^ e en( j G f ih e geat mid study it more. But no 44 1 
Jie/* said I, 44 for my teacher’said that he should be d 0 n*t want to,” was in the way; and l could tell 
unwilling \A take any more into our class—for he 0 f a hundred instances, whetel have been plagued 
cannot do more than attend to us.” “ I did not w j t h j t Now w hat 1 would request is, that every 
speak,” said Joseph, 44 beoause l thought that he e hild banish this threadbare excuse from his mind, 
woolut take rne;*—bot sometimes I really envy afl d let nothing hereafter keep him from obeying 
you, to sete how happy you always appear, when h* r8 p aT ents or his teacher. D. C. C. 

seated with your teacher—while 1 am: discontented 
and unhappy.* I then told him how good my 
^teacher was to me, and how pleased he appeared 
to be, whenever i behaved well. I will tell you 
wherein Joseph's teacher differed from mins. 

Sometimes I have known him to enter the school, 
tfter the exercises had commenced, and, as his 
scholars had no teacher the while, they were tm- 
eksy and made much disturbance. It was fre- 
xroentl? ihe case that he was absent, avid then some 


NOBLE EXAMPLE. 

Near Exeter, in England, there lived a p6or, 
ragged boy; a parish apprentice, noted in the vil¬ 
lage for his ignorance and vice. He could nut 
even read. One Sabbath he happened to enter a 
meeting house in Exeter. He was led to gd again, 
and again, till the truth arrested his attention and 
awakened his conscience. After a few months Ire 
found peace in believing. He now asked the 


..; - , , ip ,• lumiu . j/wovv in W vnv.i..g. 

other- teacher was obliged to give but hall nis qlie8l j oll> «• What can I do?” not, as I fear many 

usual attention to his own class, to sttend t0 *his ^ m y reat j er8 d 0 , with a wish to excuse himself, but 
•—and not being used to them, he could not ux w j^ a s j|, cere desire Id know and do his duty, 
their attention, and the scholars appeared to re- ug rea( j j 1 j g an8wer j n his life. He first learned, 

ceive but little benefit from hisinstructibns. He ao r ead 9 that he mij^ht have access to the Bible 

leave j n j^ g on ]y a8SIS i an t was a poor old wdman 


was not only late, but he would sometimes I 
the school before it had closed. This had a very 
bed effect on his pupils, who would often follow 
bis example. Now my teacher never did sa-*bul 
was always punctual and constant. Joeepb’s teach- 
w seemed to ^consider it' 1 a task to labor in the 
Sabbath School— mine a pleasure. Wilde there, 
to him the moments appeared to pass heavily away, 
while to my teacher they passed rapidly; Doubt¬ 
less Joseph's teacher thought but little of his 
school and his class, during the week, while mine 
looked forward with anxiety for the hour to ap¬ 
proach. And I can but repeat what Ijpnce heard 


who could hardly see to read at all. He now 
thought of the many children in the neigh¬ 
borhood, who were ignorant and wicked as he 
once was, and resolved to go and instruct them. 
He went round to the houses, And invited the 
children to come to school, and in a short time he 
had formed no less than three Sunday Scho6ls. 
He attended all these himself and defrayed the ex¬ 
penses which occurred from his own small earn¬ 
ings. His benevolence was not satisfied— 44 Why, 
there are many grown people,” he thought, 44 who 
cannot read, and who know nothing of Jesus 


him say : 44 There is no hour which affords me so an( j Q f heaven : I should like to go to leach 

much enjoyment «» the hour which I pass in *'•« them.” And in a short time he had also three adult 


Sabbath School. There is not a day in the week, 
but what I think of it more or less. And when I 
meet my scholars in the street, and have an op¬ 
portunity of saying a few words to them, l feel a 
great satisfaction. Since I spoke to you last Wed¬ 
nesday,” continued he, addressing me, “ l have 
thought a great deal on what I then said to you, 
and tire longer I live, I feel it more and more to 
i be of the utmost importance that you should early 
turn your attention to.the concerns of your soul, 
dive me but the assurance that you will earnestly 
-seek fbranew heart, and my joy will be nearly 
perfect.” 

Thus spake and thus felt my teacher. No won¬ 
der that my word* are inadequate to tell how 
.greatly I am indebted to him for his faithful, as¬ 
siduous, and peraevering exertions for my good. 
Who would think it?—stiil I was careless and un¬ 
moved by his warnings and entreaties, and coo- 
ainued so for many years. When l review my 
conduct towards him, I oan but exclaim, Wretch 
chat I am l Bot now my eyes are opened—my 
ftieart is unlocked—and I feel that it is all impor¬ 
tant, that all should become pious in childhood. 
If any of my little readers are now lightly esteem -1 
»ng the privileges of the Sabbath Sckool, I beg' 
ahem to do to no longer; for Boon, very toonMhey 
will grow up to manhood; and then perhaps their 
after life, like mine, will be embittered with the 
thoughts of having slighted the glorious gospel of 
the blessed Saviour, which was presented to them 
by a faithful and devoted Sabbath School Teacher. 

tflfiOlLLAlTT. 


schopls. He was still desirous of doing more good 
He obtained the requisite education, and left his 
own country, where he had labored so faithfully 
in his Master’s cause, to preach the gospel in a for¬ 
eign land. Truly what can he not do, who ha: 
the spirit of Christian love ? Let me no longer 
indolently ask, 14 what can I do?” but rather adopt 
the motto of the Apostle, Jc/xn do all things through 
Christ which strengthened me.—New Haven Int % 


For the Youth?4 Co mp an i on. 

«i noxnr want to/.* 

Are words frequently used by yoong peraena on 
being requested by their parent* or taaebera to de 
ibet wbieb will be for tfeei( benefit; but which iftbe; 


THE LITTLE G*1RL AND HER PROPANE 
FATHER. 

The late Mr. Solomon Carpenter, while hold¬ 
ing a religious meeting in a private house in Suh- 
Bex county, N. J. the owner of which was much 
addicted to profane swearing and other vices, in 
the course of his exhortation expressed himself as 
follows:— U I have often thought, when reading 
the account of the rich man and Lazarus, that 
the rich man must have been a great swearer, 
and that his tongue, that unruly member which 
he had used in uttering profane language, was on 
this account particularly punished: for we read 
that he cried for a drop of water to cool his 
tongue, it being tormented in the flame.” Upon 
this a little daughter belonging to the ftimily, 
placed herself behind the door, and began to weep 
bitterly. Her father, bearing the noise, went to 
his child to know the cause, and to quiet her. 
“My daughter,” said he, “ why do you weep so, 
and disturb the meeting?” At first she made no 
reply ; but being pressed for an answer, at length 
said, “Father, you hear what Mr. Car|>enter says 
about the rich men. 1 am afraid you also will go 
• to hell, because you swear every day.” The father 
now tried more than before to hush the child, but 
all in vain. At last he told her if she would quit 
crying, be would.uot swear any more, “ Well,” 
said she, “if,you will promise never fo swear 
again, then I will quit.” He renewed the prom¬ 
ise, and the child was still. After the meeting 
•he seemed almost frantic with joy; she came to 
her mother}*** excitingly * 4b motbtr, 1 


know Bonething.eiid father knows adkietliisg.'V 
“ Well my child, whst is it? Come* tell 
“Ah,” said the little girl, “I know and father 
knows;” and then continued to manifest, her joy. 
At last she came and whispered to bet* mother 
tbkt her father bad promised her to fetodaf no 
more. 

Th* fathei* kept His premise*; he was nevbr 
heard to. ttuer mi oath after that'evening. The • 
unexpected reproof he received from his child*, 
deeply-impressed his mind,.and brought him sm-v 
cerely to reflect upon the consequences of pro-., 
fane swearing, and the many other follies of bio 
life. Tkrdugti the eo-operafirtg influence of the 
Divine Spirit upon his heart, lie soon became dn 
humble penitent; reformed his life, connected 
himself with the church, is now a ruling elder, and 
a burning and shining light in the Christian com- 
■ munity with which he is connected,—JVt Y* Oh^ 
server. 

THE INFLUENCE OF EXAMPLE. 

The following aiiecdoie, from the August nuai<- 
ber of the * Child’s Companion,’ probably had its. 
scene within the family of a Missionary—it is cer¬ 
tainly a pleasing instance of the disposition to im¬ 
itation So characteristic of childhood.—jFtfmt/y 
Visiter. 

* One day last year, a glasher Wa* mending thy 
Window, and my children were standing by, look¬ 
ing at hinn While lip was busy at .work* a little 
fellow,just two yeurs old, polled the man by the 
apron and said tp, him, 44 Brother can you read ?” 
At first the man took ho notice of the child; but 
finding him continue his prattle, he said, “ Does 
the child speak to me?” “ Yes.”—*What does 
he want ?” * ! “ Lfartt to hi Hi.” The bdy the/n re¬ 
peated the question; “ Bmvlier tt&n yon read?” 
■“ Yesj” replied ibemam—“Haveyoua New Tan* 
lament?” 44 No.” As soon as,the child found 
that the man had not a Tegument, he walked to 
the room where they are keufy,and having obtain¬ 
ed one, carried it immediately to the glazier. His 
nurse, seeing what was done, remarked iti him, 
“You have not dorie this properly, you dugh't to 
have found a verse for the itiati to read.” 44 Yes 
yen,” said he, and in turning over the leaves, he 
accidentally pointed to that beautiful passage, 
“ When thou prayest enter into tby closet, and 
when thou hast shut thy door pray to thy Father 
who is in secret, and thy Father which seeth in 
secret shall reward thee openly.” 

These questions the child frequently heard ad¬ 
dressed to people who came to dur house, but we 
had no idea of hi* adopting the same plan without 
solicitation. What a tremendous responsibility 
do these dear little mortals attach to the parental 
character! Are children capable at so early an 
•ge of copying the examples around them? then 
We who are parents ought to lie exceedingly cau¬ 
tious, both of what we do and what we say, in 
their presence. R. K. 
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A WARNING FROM TttE GOLD MINE. 

By Miss Haknar F. Gould. 

Ye who rend my bed of earth, 

Mark me I filin' my lowly binh. 

Ye, in me, to light will bring 
Wliiii will ri*e and Ikj your kiug | 

I ehall rule with tyrant sway, 

Till ye hie my natal day ; 

High ami lew my power akaH own, 

I wiU make the world my throne l 

He who worships me dtall b* 

Martyr, dupe, or slave lo me; 

Love and friendship, on his way 
To li» Wot, he will elay } 

Coneciencc, I will still her cry ; . 

Truth for me shall bleed and die, 

1 will be a chain to bind, 

Down to sank the immortal mifc& 

Though ye try me by the firt, 

It will only beet my ire j 
Though my form ye often change, 

’Twill hut give me wider range. 

Fbr my sake, the poor shall feet, 

On hie face, hit neighbor’s heel. 

Thee I’ll turn, and tnkieg wing. 

Leave with avarice but a sting. 

I, will he n fpur to crime ; 

Ye will sell your peace through time ; 

And a tdrtg eternity 

Of r ema r se ah $M cbm* for meu ' 

No* am I here withoet efleode; 

But if ever taken benqe. 

Mail will eAf ahittSr fruit 
Springing fremagtAkaraiKr 
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THOU SHALT NOT STEAL. 

Look at the picture, and see that little boy 
creeping softly along on tip-toe towards his moth¬ 
ers tea-table, which is spread near the fire. 

See him lift the cover^of the sugar-pot, and as 
quickly as possible, put one piece in his mouth, 
and another in his pocket. k 

His name is William Morton. He is six years old. 
His kind mother is sitting at the fire place with her ' 
back towards William. She is working for him, 
mending his clothes, with his little baby sister 
asleep on her lap. 

She does not think that William is thus taking 

whttl is not bis own, and trying also to deceive bis 
mother. 

Thus William goes on From day to day, taking 
apples, and cakes, and sugar, without leave, when¬ 
ever he can get a chance; and what is worse, he 
tries hard to coneeat it,and even teMeties about iL 

Does William know that this is stealiog ? Does 
he remember that this is breaking the Eighth 
Commandment of the Lord his God, which says, 

•« Thou shalt not steal.” 

Let him think of this. Let all children think of 
u continually ; and remember, that though their 
earthly parents may octree them, the eye of the 
Lord is ever upon them. 


FOOLISH FEARS. 

Peggy Hammond had a silly habit *of screaming, 
when she saw a spider, an earwig, a beetle, a cat¬ 
erpillar, or any kind of insect; and the sound of 
a mouse or a rat, behind the wainscot of the room, 
made her suppose she should die with fright. 

The persons with whom she lived, used to pity 
her for being afraid, and that made her fond of 
the silly trick, so that she became worse daily, and 
kept the house in a constant tumult and uproar. 
She would make as much nbise about the approach 
of a poor insect, not larger than a pea, as if she 
had seen a hungry wolf coming with open jaws to 
devour her. 

Peggy was once asked by Mrs. Wilson, a very 

f ood lady, to go with her into the country, and 
>eggy was much pleased at the thought of going 
to a boose where there were charming gardens, 
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and plenty of nice fruit. But the country is a sad 
place for people who indulge such foolish fears, 
because one cannot walk in a garden or field with¬ 
out seeing many insects. 

Mrs. Wilson, with Peggy and some other com¬ 
panions, arrived at her house just before dinner; 
and as soon as that meal was over, Peggy begged 
leave to go out into the shrubbery. It was a 
charming place, and she was quite delighted with' 
the clusters of roses and all the sweet-smelling 
shrubs and flowers, that seemed to perfumeihfc air. 

As Peggy was tripping along, behold, on a sud¬ 
den, a frog hopped across the path. It was out of 
sight in a moment ; yet Peggy could go no furth¬ 
er ; she stood still, and shrieked with terror. At 
the same instant, she saw a worm creeping upon 
her frock, and she now screamed in such a frantic 
manner, that her cries rt tehed the house. 

The company rushed out of the dining parlor, 
and the servants out of the kitchen. Mrs. Wilson 
was foremost; and in her haste to see what was 
the matter, she caught her foot in a vine, and fell 
with such violence against a tree, that it cut her 
head dreadfully ; she was covered with the stream¬ 
ing blood, and was taken up for dead. 

It was soon known, that the sight of a little 
worm and a frog was all that ailed Miss Peggy; 
and then how much displeased did every one look 
at her, to think that her folly had been the eause 
of such a sad disaster. 

Although Peggy Hammond was so foolish, yet 
she had some kind feelings; and when she heard 
Mrs. Wilson’s groans while the doctor was dres¬ 
sing her wounds, she wept bhteriy, and was very 
sorry for what she had done. 

Mrs. Wilson was in great danger many days; 
and Peggy crept about the house in a most forlorn , 
manner. No one took much notice of her, and 
she dared not go out into the garden, for fear of 
meeting a snail, a beetle, a frog, or some other 
harmless creature, which she thought monstrous 
and frightful. 

At length Mrs. Wilson grew better, and then she 
sent for Peggy to oome to her room, and talked to her 
very kindly and wisely. She said that these little 
Animals have not the power to hurt us much, and j 
do not wish to hurt us at all; and that they have 
much more reason to be afraid of us, than we have j 
to fear them, because even a little girl is able to 
drive away or kill a thousand frogs or mice. 

Mrs. Wilson asked her whether she really be¬ 
lieved a frog or a worm would hurt her. Peggy 
owned that she did not. Then Mrs. Wilson ask¬ 
ed whether it would not be wrong to say that they 
would hurt her. Peggy said it would be wicked. 
Then, said Mrs. Wilson, u is it not equally wrong 
to act as though you believed they would hurt yon V ’ 

Peggy saw that she ought to act what is true, 
as well as speak what is true, and she promised to 
try very hard to get the better of her fauh. All 
persons who sincerely try to correct their faults,very 
soon succeed ; and so it was with Peggy Hammond. 

One day she was with Mrs. Wilson in her 
chamber, and this good lady being fatigued and 
sleepy, gave Peggy a book of pretty stories to di¬ 
vert her, and begged the little girl to make no 
noise while she slept. 

Mrs. Wilson lay down on the bed, and Pfeggy 
sat on a stool at some little distance. All was as 
still as possible; and after some time, as Peggy 
chanced to lift her eyes from her book, she saw 
not far from her, a spider spinning his thread up 
and down from the ceiling. She was just going 
to scream, when she thought of the mischief she 
had already done to Mrs. Wilson and she forbore. 

At that moment, as she turned her band to the 


other side, a little mouse sat on the table, nibbling 
some crumbs of cake that had been left there. 
Peggy now trembled from head to foot, bqt she hfcd 
so much power over herself, that she neither cried 
out, nor moved. 

This effort cost her much pain at first, but it did 
her good. Her fear went away by degrees, and 
then she could observe and wonder at the curious 
manner in which the spider spun Jong lines of 
thread, and made them fast to each other and the 
Wall 1 ; and could also admire the sleek coat and 
bright eyes of the little mouse on the table. 

While looking at them, her book slipped from 
her lap, and she suddenly stooped to catch it, that 
it might not fall on the floor. This alarmed the 
two visiters; who instantly fled to their retreats. 
Neither spider nor mouse appeared again that day ; 
and from that time Peggy Hammond had courage 
and prudence ; and took care not to do mischief 
to others, nor deprive herself of pleasure by the 
indulgence of foolish fears. 

FAaiATIVB. _ 

From the Shepherdess . 

THE UNCERTAINTY OF LIFE. 

In the village of-, resided a poor, but re¬ 
spectable family, by the name of L-. Although 

they were not religious, yet in one sense, they were 
thought to be so; that is, they were very punctual 
at church, and were particular as to the manner in 
which they spent the Sabbath; and endeavored to 
instil into the minds of their childern, such thoughts 
and desires as should contribute to their happiuess 
in this world, and in the next. They were bless¬ 
ed with a large family of children, consisting of 
four sons, and five daughters, in which were men¬ 
ded health, beauty, and activity. The boys were 
very studious, and in a short time acquired an ed¬ 
ucation. The girls too, had imbibed the same 
ambitious propensity, and were thought to excel! 
many of their seniors at school, particularly M—, 
the principal subject of this brief sketch. 

M—— L-,was born in the town of-, in 

the year 1804. With a mind full of vigor and 
susceptible of rapid progression, she at once. at¬ 
tained the title of a good scholar. Nor was the 
beauty of her person in the least retarded by this 
progression in mental accomplishments. But as. 
she progressed in mind, so also did the comeli¬ 
ness of her person unfold itself. Fair, beautifully 
proportioned, beyond even many of her sex, she 
advanced on silently and rapidly towards perfec¬ 
tion. Her complexion had the brightness and 
bloom of northern beauty. Her auburn tressesa 
waved' majestically over her fair temples, and her 
eyes, blue and lucid as the sapphire, beamed full 
of animation and tenderness. Her cheeks were 
like marble beautifully interspersed with vermillion. 
With talents uncommonly bright and flattering, 
and a form and mind, which fancy never excelled 
even in her brightest dreams, did she enter upon 
the stage of life. Friends every day crowded 
around her, and thought themselves happy in 
gaining a place in the circle of her associates. It is 
not surprising then, that we should often find some 
of the other sex at her side ; for many pronounced 
her lovely. Yet there was one who thought her 
more than lovely. This friend, whose name was 
S— H—, was the early companion of her rural 
walks and sports. He was of a manly appearance, 
about a year her elder, with a noble brow and ra¬ 
ven locks, which gave him a dignified aspect. 

These two personages were possessed of very 
amiable dispositions, and were equally respected 
and beloved. It was the eommon talk of tbo, 
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neighborhood, (to upe thp country phrase) surely if j 
nature ever intended twro for each other, they are 
S and M——. Soon after M—— had attain¬ 
ed her fifteenth year, a revival of religion com¬ 
menced in that place, in which many were brought 
to bow at the standard of Christ. The parents of 

M-were hopeful subjects of grace, and united 

themselve? with the people of God, in an everlast¬ 
ing covenant never to be forgotten. , By many, 
M-r— was thought to be a fit candidate for the 
church, and was.advised, nay even urged to dedi¬ 
cate herself with her parents to God.—But this she 
declined in a modest, though resolute manner. Al¬ 
though she thought it a duty incumbent on all who 
called themselves Christians, yet. such a view had 
she of the solemnities of the dedication, that she 
thought herself incapable for the performance of 
.so solemn an act. All that had any acquaintance 
with her, thought her a most sincere and bumble 

Christian. S-, at the same time shared in the 

revival and joined the church. 

Not long after this, S-left bis native place 

for the city of New Haven, where he intended 
learning a trade. He commenced, and things 
went on prosperously with him, until about two 
years had elapsed, when he was taken suddenly 
ill with the typhus fever, ant) continued very low 
Air several weeks, until at length the physician 
pronounced him in a fair way of recovery.—Noth¬ 
ing seemed to prevent the immediate recovery of 
his health, strength, cheerfulness, and activity. 
Often would the fairy vision of IU-dance be¬ 

fore his mind, and with it the future pleasure and 
happiness he anticipated with the beloved object 
of his affections.. Hope beat high in his breast, and 

Fancy filled his cup 

With flowers to overflowing. 

She, too, indulged the idea, that they were to be 
happy. And could they have looked through tlie 
vista of futurity, and traced the short journey of 
their life, methinks they would doubt the reality 
of the vision. But they did not indulge the idea 
long. A messenger soon after arrived with the 

sad intelligence that S-- H-was no more. 

He was taken down again, and the physician came 
too late! The soul of the amiable, the philan¬ 
thropic, the beloved S-was gone. 

This sudden death burst like 'a thunderbolt up¬ 
on the soul of the lovely M—.. She sunk tot¬ 
tering into a chair. A light flush overspread her 
cheek, whioh was soon succeeded by an ashy pale¬ 
ness. She tried to speak, but her tongue refused 
utterance, and she remained insensible to all 
around ber. Alas t dear youth, all thy joys seem 
at an end. The soul of him thou lovesl is gone ; 
hut he died triumphantly.—He was willing and 

ready to depart. M-at last revived, but not to 

her usual sprightHness and mirth. She ever after 
wore the same mournful countenance which seem¬ 
ed to command pity and love. And think you, 
fair reader, that ghe was deserted by her friends? 
No: frequent and often were her friends and as¬ 
sociates palling upon her, and inviting her to ac¬ 
company and partake with them io their amuse¬ 
ments. But no; her gentle spirit partook not of 
such trifling. All her hopes were blasted, and all 
the conjuringsof fancy’s future perished with them. 
She saw nothing in this world worth Jiving for, 
and all her desires were to be prepared for a 
speedy departure. And they were granted. In a 
short time she was taken ill, and laid upon her 
bed, from which she never rose. When any one 
spoke to. her respecting her recovery, she turned 
her head mournfutly from them, as much as 
to say, she did not wish it. And in less than three 

months from the death of S-H-*—, the pure 

spirit of the lovely M—— L—— was resting in 
paradise. Marion. 

” H z 8 T 0 Hy , 


A COURT OF JUSTICE IN THE SOUTH SEAS. 

We* have just witnessed the novel scene of a 
court of justice here. Hard by the chapel, there, 
itabds & magnificent purau-tree, round about and 
Ainder' the expanded shade of which, long forma fdr 


seats were fixed, enclosing a square of about twenty- 
five feet across. No pains had been taken to clear 
the ground, Which happened to be strown with 
loose stones. The judges took tbeir places on the 
benches. Most of these were secondary chiefs, 
the superior ones being with Pomare at Tahiti. 
They were handsomely robed in purau mats and 
cloth tributas, with straw hats, and made a most 
respectable appearance. There were nearly thir¬ 
ty of these, among whom one, called Tapani, 
having been previously appointed chairman of the 
tribunal, was distinguished above the rest by & 
bunch of black feathers, gracefully surmounted 
with red, in his hat. HundreJs of people seated 
themselves on the outside of the square.—Two 
young men were then introduced, who sat down 
quietly at the foot of the tree. These were the 
culprits; they were charged with having stolen 
some bread-fruit. Silence and earnest attention 
prevailed. Tapuni now rose, and called upon the 
accusod to stand op, which they immediately did. 

| He then stated the offence for which they were ar¬ 
raigned, and as their guilt was clear, having been 
detected io the fact, he told them that they had 
j committed rebellion, by breaking the law, outrag¬ 
ing the authority of the king, and disgracing the 
character of their country. One of the young 
men, hereupon, frankly confessed that he had per¬ 
petrated the theft, and persuaded his comrade to 
share with him the crime and the plunder. Wit¬ 
nesses are seldom - called in such cases, offenders 
generally acknowledging their misdeeds, and cast¬ 
ing themselves on the justice of the court to deal 
with them accordingly. This is a remarkable cir- I 
Cumstance, and we are assured that it is so com¬ 
mon as to constitute a trait of national character. 
A brief conversation followed among the judges, 
respecting the utna t or punishment, to be inflict¬ 
ed on the youths, as they were thus faakapa, or 
found guilty. The sentence was then delivered 
by the president; this was, that they should each 
build four fathoms of a wall now erecting about a 
plot of taro ground belonging, to the king. In 
such cases, the condemned are allowed their own 
reasonable time to execute the task required, and 
it generally happens that their friends, by permis¬ 
sion, lend them assistance. We have seen an 
aged father helping hie son-to perform hard labor 
of this kind, which must, nevertheless, be finished 
to the satisfaction, of an authorized inspector. It 
is remarkable^ in the administration of justice 
here, that, when> the sentence is pronounced, the 
criminal is gravely asked whether he himself 
agrees to it,, and he generally replies in the affirm¬ 
ative. There is something very primitive and patri¬ 
archal in this simple yet solemn form of conduct¬ 
ing trials.— Btnnet's Voyage . 


RILZOZOir. 

For the Youth'* Companion . 

LITTLE MARY. 

A while since, I called on a very interesting 
family composed of pious parents and several bright 
looking and active children. My principal object 
was to converse with them on the subject of Re¬ 
ligion. I addressed the elder members of the 
family first, and while I was talking with one and 
another of them,. I noticed that a little girl, whom 
they called Mary, was very attentive to what was 
said. She is eight years old. I asked her to come 
to me, which she did, without any seeming reluc¬ 
tance, though 1 was then a stranger to her. I soon 
found that she loved to be conversed with about 
the Sabboih School, and about the Saviour. I 
asked her many questions which she answered with 
great propriety for a little girl so young. To re¬ 
peat to my readers all the conversation I had with 
little Mary would make my story qui\e too long. 
I will, however, mention a few questions, which I 
put to her, with her answers. And now, dear 
reader, I wish you to make a pause after each of 
the questions, and think how you would answer 
the same questions if put to yourself. 

I learned from ber mother, that there had been 
a very visible change in little Mary’s conversation 



and conduct, not long before J had thia interview 
with her. I asked her if she loved God ? She 
replied in a sweet lisping tone, “ Yes Sir.”—«Do 
you love the Saviour T “ Yes Sir.”—Do you love 
to pray ? “ Yes Sir.”—How often do you pray T 
“ Every day.” How many times in a day ? " Two 
or three times.” In order to ascertain whether 
she rightly understood the import of these ques¬ 
tions, 1 asked her if she always , or all her life, 
had loved God, and the Saviour, and to pray? 
“ No Sir.” Do you think you have sinned against 
God, and that you have got a wicked heart ? •• Yes 
Sir.” How long is it since you thought you be¬ 
gun to love God and Christ, and to pray ? Her 
answer was, “ Last week.” The week before was 
the time when she thought she gave her heart to 
the Saviour. The big tears now rolled down both 
her cheeks, in testimony of the deep feeling of her 
heart. 

Dear reader, I have told you but a part of my 
conversation with little Mary; but this is enough 
to show you that she is unlike many of her age,, 
who by their wicked conduct, and indifference to 
religious conversation, prove that they- neither love 
God nor Christ, nor love to. pray. How is it with, 
you? I desired you, near the beginning of. myv 
story of this little girl, to pause after each question, 
which I put to her, and think how you should .an¬ 
swer the same questious if put to yourself. Now 
what can you say V Do you love God,.and Christ, 
and to pray? Can you answer these questions as 
littlfe Mary did? Now if you do truly love God, 
and Christ, and to pray, there is evidence that 
you have been born again, or that, you*have got a 
new heart; for the Apostle says “ he that loveth 
is born of God.” What doeathe Sdmot/r himself 
say respecting being born again ? J ‘ r Except a 
man be born again he cannot see the k ingdom of 
God.” By this the Saviour means that you can¬ 
not go to heaven when you die without having a 
new heart. Will you then, as I trust little Mary 
had done, repent of your sins, and beg:in now to 
love and obey God? This, and this alone can 
make you truly happy while you live, and prepare 
you for his heavenly kingdom. Think seriously 
on this matter, and remember what the Saviour 
promises to those who seek him early. Make a 
good resolution on this subject before you lay 
down this paper, and pray God with your whole 
heart to aid you in keeping it. W. 

Andover, Dee . 19,1881. 
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BEGINNING THE WORLB. 

“ There is nothing thatdistracts the slumbers of 
young men so much as setting up business. Be¬ 
ginning the world brings with it many, serious 
thoughts, the hope of-success, the fear of disasters, 
the ligaments of tenderness, the feelings of rivalry, 
all work deeply upon the youthful mind and render 
its nights restless and uneasy. There are some 
tempers, however, that are always delighted with 
what may be called beginning the world. I knew 
a man who began business half a dozen times in 
the course of a few years, and each time with a 
different set of rules. He htd been every thing 
for a time, but nothing long.” 

There is much truth and some point in the 
above little sketch. Beginning the world, choos¬ 
ing a profession, and choosing a wife, are^ three 
things connected with life, of much difficulty and 
of more importance. Young men seldom give 
either of them that deliberation which is their due. 
The happiness of this world and the hopes of 
futurity, are connected with their decisions, whilst 
prosperity and reputation or adversity and infamy 
are their attendant consequences. As far as re¬ 
gards a profession, a man should never be too 
hasty in his determinations. Almost every individ¬ 
ual of the human family has by natuie a particular 
talepi, whioh when brought into requisition and 
applied to some exclusive object, cannot fail to be 
attended with a commensurate success. Rqt the 
man who vainly conceives that.he can succeed in 
every thing, seldom becomes eminent in any. I* 
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fa 


it absurd policy , to commence a dozen projects to¬ 
gether, or even to begin a second before the first 
has been rendered permanently successful. 

Franklin particularly endeavored to convince 
young persons of tbe necessity of fore-thought, in¬ 
tegrity, and frugality, in the early career of busi¬ 
ness. I was never discouraged, said he, by the 
seeming magnitude of my undertakings, as I have 
always thought that One man of tolerable abilities, 
may work great changes, and accomplish great 
‘affairs among mankind, if he first forms a good 
plan : and cutting off all amusements and employ¬ 
ments that would divert his attention, makes the 
execution of that plan his sole study and business. 
To be sure, it requires some little philosophy for a 
young man with a taste for pleasure, to forego aH 
tbe amusements of youth and health, for the sake 
of business, or profession ; yet if he aspires to be¬ 
come eminent, such a course is actually necessary. 

Gazette. 

1IOW A POOR BOY TURNED OUT. 

44 Edward R-! why were you absent from 

school this morning ?”—said a master to a little 
boy, who was seldom present three half days in 
succession. “ It appears to me that you cannot 
be kept at home so often—tell me, where were 
you this forenoon ?” The boy rose in his seat 
and replied—“ Mother kept me at home to pick 
up chips.” , 

Edward R-was tbe only son of a poor wo¬ 

man, who was in very destitute circumstances, 
and had a large family to maintain. And Ed¬ 
ward, instead of being privileged to attend the 
school with his fellow youth, wab obliged to help 
' his poor mother, and leave his studies, to gather 
up chips. It cannot be expected that he made 
much proficiency while in school, for he was so 
often absent, it was a wonder that he did not for¬ 
get all that he learned., I attended the same 
school with Edward : he was a near neighbour 
of mine. Sometimes I would meet him when 
school was out, and he often would request me 
to go 'With him, and help gather some chips. “ I 
will haul you down on the sled,” he would say, 

M if you will help me.” And frequently I accom¬ 
panied him. Although Edward was some older 
thao myself, I often associated with him, and 
found him a very agreeable companion. He of¬ 
ten did little jobs for me—such as paste my kite, 
bend my bow, or file my skates. He was so good- 
natured and generous, that I was never tired of 
bis company.—Unlike a great many other boys, 
he was not fond of quarrelling and fighting; never 
used bad or profane language, and was always 
ready to givu assl B tane rtfl mrr nututed. Although 
bom in poverty, he did not seem to mind his 
patched and tattered clothes, hut was as cheerful 
and happy as any of us. Thus was Edward 

R-, when in childhood and youth—generous 

and sociable—poor and contented—loving and 
^beloved. No tender father guided his youthful 
' fbet in virtue's path, and bla mother tiever taught 
him to lisp bis morning and evening prhyers to 
, bis God and Redeemer. 

The reader would not be surprised to hear, per¬ 
haps, that Edward turned out a miserable being. 

But it is the reverse. As you pass down a popu¬ 
lous street, you will observe the name of Edward 

R-, in round letters, on a sign attached to a 

large building, where daily, Edward and his work¬ 
men rnay be found diligently employed. He has 
as much work as he can conveniently perforin. 

But how came this poor hoy, the son of a poor 
woman, in so desirable a situation ? perhaps the 
reader may inquire. I will tell you. Edward 
from his youth was always steady; wbat little he 
possessed, while an apprentice, was not foolishly 
squandered away without benefiting either him¬ 
self or others. He never made companions of the 
idlej nor spent his leisure hours in a bar room. 
Being thus exemplary in bis deportment, he fin¬ 
ished his apprenticeship with joy—worked as a 
journeyman for a short time—aud then com¬ 
menced business for himself, with flattering pros¬ 
pects of an abundance of work. 

Edward is now married—is the father of a 
family, and owns the house which he now occu¬ 
pies. His dwelling is commodious, and is situated 
in a central and pleasant part of the town. But 
although he has prospered beyond his expecta¬ 
tions, there is something else which pleases me 
more to tell about than anything beside. Edward 

R - ahoptfkl Christian! and a member of 

tbe aaiue church to which ! belong. We stood 


ont together, from the large eongregation, and 
there solemnly vowed to take tbe great Jehovah 
asour guide and our friend. And now I frequent¬ 
ly pass a pleasant and profitable hour with my 
pious friend, in bis workshop, conversing about, 
those things, which pertain to our everlasting 
well-being. Sometimes, in thought, we go back 
to our early days, and talk over our juvenile sports, 
and wondeir and astonishment strike us, that we 
are now so differently situated from many of our 
childhood companions, whose parents were plac¬ 
ed in much more comfortable circumstances thaa 
ours, and who once bid fair for lives of extensive 
usefulness. I pity—from my heart 1 pity, tbe con¬ 
dition in which some of .those are placed, who 
were once so happy, so joyous, and so full of hope. 
How often—how vei*y often have I been led to 
exclaim with the pious and devoted Watts— 

Why was I made to hear thy voice, 

- AinJ enter while there's room- 
while thoosands make a wretched choice, 

And rather starve than coma l 8. £. imtraaer: 


_ THE NURSERY, _ 

THE DAFFODILS. 

A true Tale . 

One fine day in spring, a little boy and girl went 
to walk and play in a garden, in which there 
were many pretty flowers; they had leave to 
pluck some crocusses, primroses, and double dai¬ 
ses; but were told not to gather other flowers 
without leave. There were some fine yellow daffo¬ 
dils in bloom, in this garden,near the pond in which 
the swans used to swim ; and the little boy and 
his cousin thought they should like very much to 
have some daffodijs, but they remembered that it 
would be wrong to pluck them without permission, 
so the little boy ran to the house to ask for it; but 
being afraid that he should not get leave to gather 
the flowers, he pretended he could not open the 
door. Now he could open this door when he wish¬ 
ed to do it. He then pretended to ask leave in 
the passage, and ran back to the little girl, and told 
her they might pluck sqme of the daffodils. The 
little girl had some doubts about it; but, as she 
wished for the flowers, she did not go into the 
house to inquire; so they look the daffodils, and 
went to their play; but they were very uncomfort¬ 
able, and left the flowers, for they could not enjoy 
them, and went into the house. 

When this little boy and girl came into the 
house, the little girl inquired if they ought to have 
gathered the flowers. These children were then 
questioned about them, and they told how they 
had gotten them, for they were uncomfortable at 
what they had done, fend knew that it would make 
their fault greater to tell more untruths about it ; 
and that God knows when people tell untruths, or 
do any wrong thing; and that he is grieved with 
them, and will punish those who go on in sin. 
They were ashamed othaving done so wrongly as 
they had done; and were sorry they had been so 
naughty. 

The next day, the little girl’s father read to 
them, in the Bible, about Eve being tempted by 
the wicked serpent, to eat the fruit which God had 
forbidden them to eat. He then told them that 
he had heard of a little boy and girl who went into 
a garden, and the little boy persuaded the little 
girl to pluck some flowers, when they knew they 
ought not to have done so. He told them also, 
that it was the same serpent which prevailed on 
them to pluck tbe flowers, that prevailed on Eve 
to take the forbidden fruit; and that it is the same 
serpent which brings wrong thoughts and desires 
into the minds of people, that told Adam and Eve 
they should not die if they eat the fruit, when God 
had told them they should if they did so. And, as 
Adam affd Eve were driven out of Paradise because 
they listened to this serpent, which is the devil, so 
those who listen to his temptations, and neglect to 
attend to the instruction of the Holy Spirit, which 
warns them of their danger, will be shut out of the 
heavenly paradise, when they die; if they do not 
first repent and turn away from following the 
serpent, and pray for Christ’s sake to be forgiven 
what they have done wrong. 

Children ought to be very careful not to da any 
thing which they know to be wrong; because, 


when they do, Satan gains more power over them 
than he had before, and more easily prevails on 
them to do wrong again. When they feel that 
any thing they are doing, or saying, or thinking is 
wrong, they should turn immediately from it, re¬ 
membering that their heavenly Father sees them; 
and if they turn from the wrong, and pray iu the 
name of our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ for 
help, even tn their thoughts, he will strengthen 
them to do fight, through ihe influence of the Ho¬ 
ly Spirit, and theq they will feel more comfortable; 
for God will bless those, who, feeling unworthy of 
his favor, and deserving of his judgments, believe 
in his mercy, offered them for Christ's sake, and 
not for their own sakes, and pray for a blessing in 
tbe name of Christ. But if, instead of turnings 
away from that which is wrong, people look at it,, 
and think how much it would please them to do it* 
Satan will persuade them, that perhaps it is not 
very wrong, and will induce them to do it; and 
then they will be very uncomfortable, as this little- 
boy and girl were. 

I am glad to be able to add, that they were- 
very sorry for (heir fault, and hoped they should 
do so no more; and as they grew older, they often 
remembered the daffodils, when they were tempted 
to do wrong and turned away from the temptation* 
which Satan laid in their way. 


THB SABBATH SCHOOL. 

A GOOD SCHOLAR. 

Do you attend a Sabbath School! said I to a 
little girl of eight ydars, as she was sitting in a lit¬ 
tle chair reading her Testament. Her book 
dropped down iu her lap—her rosy cheeks assum¬ 
ed a livelier hue, and her dark eyes sparkled with 
pleasure, as she said, 44 Yes, sir,”—Who is your 
teacher ? 11 Miss-." Do you love your teach¬ 

er, or should you like a new one! “I don’t want 

any other teacher. I love Miss-very much. 

She tellk us all about the lesson, and is always very 
glad to see us." Where do you find your lessons? 
44 In the Testament." Do you like to learn lesson* 
in the Testament, or would you rather have some 
other book ? 44 I rather learn in the Testament.' 1 
Whom do you like to read and learn about best in. 
the Testament? 44 Jesus Christ." What did 
Jesus Christ do, that makes you love to learn about 
him? "A great many things. He cored sick 
people, and the blind man, and made dead people 
come to life again." Whom did he bring to life V 
41 The widow’s son—and Lazarus too. How 
long had Lazferus been dead ? 44 Four days." Dr. 
F— cures sick people sometimes, by giving them 
medicine, could Jesus Christ do any more for 
sick people than doctors can do? 44 Yes, he could 
cure such as the doctors could not, and he did'nt 
give them any thing." Cannot doctors bring dead 
people to lire ? 44 No Sir." Did you ever see any 

body tliat was dead ? 44 Yes, little William- 

he was drowned in the pond." And Could’m they 
bring him to life again? 44 No sir." What did 
they do with him? 44 They buried him in the 
ground." Must all of us die and be buried in the 
ground ? 44 Yea, sir," she replied as a tear started 

in her eye and rolled down her little cheek. And 
shall we never come to life again ! 44 Yes, sir, at 

the resurrection." We wete talking about Lazar¬ 
us ; had he any brothers or sisters when he died ? 
44 He had sisters—I don’t think he had any broth¬ 
ers." Do you remember the names of his sisters ? 
41 Martha and Mary." Which do you like best 
Martha or Mary? 44 1 like Mary best." Why t 
11 She loved Christ more than Martha did." Do- 
you think Martha loved Christ any? "I guess, 
she loved him some, but not so well as Mfery did." 
Why do you think Martha loved Christ? 44 She- 
loved to have him come to her house." What 
makes you think BJar,y loved Christ more than. 
Martha? “She loved, to sit and hear him talk. 
Mary sat at his. feet and heard his word. 11 ' 
Did Mfertha like to have her do so? 44 No—she- 
wanted-Christ to tell Mary to help her." Ought 
npt sisters td help each other about their work?* 
After some hesitation she said, 41 Yes, sir'." Andi 
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did Christ tell Mary to go and help her *i 8ier t 
•* No, sir.” What did he say T 44 Martha, Mar¬ 
tha, thou art troubled about many things, but one 
thing is needful, and Mary has chosen that good 
part which shall not be taken atfay from her.” 

Do you remember any thiog else that Jesus Christ 
has done, besides what you told met 44 Yes, sir, 
he died on the cross for sinners. 4 * Who are sin¬ 
ners ? 44 Every body. 11 Are you and I sinners, 

and did Christ die for us? 44 Yes, sir.*' How 
then ought we to feel towards himt 44 We ought 
to love him.'* Do you think you love him ? 

44 Yes, sir, 1 think I do.” What makes you think 
sot 44 1 love to read about him, and to pray ev¬ 
ery day that God will help me to love him.’ 4 Do 
you think God will hear littfe children, and men 
and women when they pray to himt 44 Yes, sir, 

Jesus Christ says he will. 1 ' Do you pray for any 
body but yourself t 44 Yes, sir, I pray for pa, and 
ma, and little brothers, and my teacher, and then 
I pray for every body.” What do you pray that 
God will do for you t 44 Forgive my sins and make 
me a good girj.” Do you think God has forgiven 
you t The tears again started in her eyes, but 
after some hesitation she said, 44 1 am afraid not, 
but I hope he will.” Have you always loved to 
pray to God? 44 No, sir. My ma used to learn 
me to say the Lord's prayer, but I did'nt love to 
say it. I love to say it now, and another prayer 
loo.” Who learned you the other prayer t 44 No¬ 
body.” Did no one tell you it was right to pray 
but your ma 1 44 My Sabbath School teacher told 

us so, and Mr. -and uncle-, and aunt IMITATE GOOD EXAMPLES. 

-, and our minister. They all pray.’ 1 When These words may sound very common in your 

did you begin to say another prayer, besides the ears and you may be tempted to pass them over, 
Lord's prayer f 44 Last spring.” From persons saying, 44 1 have heard them a hundred times.” 
acquainted with this little girl, I found there had Very true, my children, but have you thought of 
been a remarkable change in her feelings and con- their important meaning a hundred times? Have 
duct, and that she jnanifau an uncommon interest you looked around you to find some good example? , 
in reading the Bible, and endeavoring to under- and, when you have found one, have you tried to 
•land what she reads. She is strongly attached to imitate it? Or have you searched the Scriptures, 
her Sabbath School and teacher, and to religious there to find a pattern worthy of your imitation ? 
meetings and conversation. She is supposed to Suppose I lead your thoughts to Rebekah, the 
have her seasons of retirement for secret prayer, daughter of Bethuel and wjfe of Isaac; take her 
as constantly as experienced Christians. Similar for your pattern. She was kind, diligent, humble, 
feelings, and conduct are manifested by some modest, and pious. Read the 24th chapter of 
other little boys and girls belonging to the same Genesis, and you will find ail these virtues men- 
school. This school is not in a city or a village, tioned. She was kind, for as soon as Isaac’s ser- 
44 the growth of many years,” but in a town, which a vant asked her for water, she replied, 44 Drink, my 
few years ago, was a wilderness; 44 The wilderness lord and then offered also to draw water for his 
shall bud and blossom as the rose.” It is indeed camels; her diligence was thus proved. Her 
already becoming a fruitful field. [S. 8 . Imtrueter. father was a rich man, but she was not too proud 
■ » !■■■■' 4 . - a s* to fetch water from the well; therefore she was of 

X18 09LLAMY« an humble disposition. She was modest, for she 

- ----- - ... — hastily filled her pitcher, seeing strangers, and was 

A BENEVOLENT BOV. departing instead of stopping to gaze at them. And 

In the town of N—, lives a youth, who works surely she was pious, or the Lord would not have 
in a printing office. At present, he receives bare- directed the son of the faithful Abraham to make 
]y a support and no further compensation for his her his wife. 

services. During a recent revival he was made a Now you have read her character, look to your- 
hopeful subject of renewing grace, and his sou) selves. Are you kind? Do you try to oblige every 
glowed with love to his Redeemer. one by doing even more than they desire you? 

Not long since, this love was kindled into ac- Are you diligent, always employed about some- 
tive effort, by having the claims of an important thing useful; or do you sometimes spend your 
benevolent object presented. Four ants was all hours in folly or idleness; are you humble, never 
the money he possessed; with this, he felt he setting yourselves above others, or wishing to be 
could do nothing; and how to increase it he knew thought better than your* neighbors or school- 
not. But the heart that is touched with the benev- fellows? Are you modest? Do you step aside 
olence of Jesus Christ, and Weeps over the mise- when a stranger is near, or do you look with rude 
rie 9 of a lost world, is quick to devise some means, curiosity in his face ? Do you never speak words 
however humble, for its amelioration. So it was which a modest person would blush to hear ? But, 
with this young disciple. He thought of bis great above all, are you pious? Do you believe in the 
coat t and concluded he might harden himself to Lord Jesus Christ, and rest all your hopes on him ? 
the severities of the col A do without it. He, Do you love good people, good things? Do you 
therefore, sold this outer garment, and the avails of love all the virtues of Rebekah, and do you wish 
it enabled him to present a much larger offering to imitate them? If you do from your hearts, 
than is given by multitudes of the rich who of their and if you try hard to become lovely in your 
abundance ca&t into the treasury of the Lord. lives you may rest satisfied that God will bless 
Let those who find fault with the above, remem- your endeavors; and you will be hqppy and be- 
ber who commended the poor widow, when she loved in this world as well as blessed, happy, 
cast in all her living. Yet we hppe somebody and beloved by God in the world to come; the 
gave the dear boy a new coat. [S. S. Herald . life that has no end. [»• 

THE HONEST COBBLER. To CorretpondenU “ Children's Friend,* 4 « 8. C.*’ and 

John Simpson, the honest cobbler, would not, I 44 c. C." are received, aad win be introduced to oar retderi 
am sure, exchange conditions with the most glori- *■ * ^ EW TYPE, with which we shall begin the New Year, 


ous king among all the crowned beads in Europe, 
especially wiih r one who has not the fear of God 
before his eyes. Simpson knows by experience 
that 44 godliness, with contentment is great gain !” 
and he has learned in whatevev state he is, there¬ 
with to be content. There are very few kings, 
who have learned these lessons, and if they have, 
their thrones are almost always like the heaving of 
the unquiet sea. Seek not high things, but be 
meek and lowly of heart, if you wish to be happy 
like good Joha Simpson. I have often thought 
how many will lay off their rags at the gate of 
heaven, in the day of judgment, and enter into the 
joy of their Lord, who were hardly known in this 
world ;—while others will wear their robes in hell 
who have kept mankind in awe. 

Many a time have I been to Simpson’s shop, and 
heard him, while engaged in his dally labor, singing 
some sweet song of Zion, and tuning his heart and 
voice here for the nobler songs and worship of the 
heavenly world. Then a golden harp will be giv¬ 
en him, and he will be invited to the blessed com¬ 
pany whom John the Apostle heard and saw, in 
vision, harping with their harps before the throne 
of God. 

The lesson which I wish my young readers to 
learn from tbis, is 44 not to judge of any one accor¬ 
ding to the outward appearance.” God does not 
judge so; he looks at the heart; and as the heart 
of any of my little friends is, so is he in the sight 
of God. [The News. 


_ pobtry. 

For the Youth*$ Companion. 
LINER. 

Suggested in the dying room of a piou # young lad . 
The wititry blast comes o’er the plains, 

The hills are white with snow. 

And fast are bound in icy chains, 

The rivers gentle flow. 

All nature looks n cheerless sight, 

(8he’s drest in garrb so drear;) 

Bat blessings on those stars so bright. 

Which cheer the closing year. 

Howe'er the storm may rage and roar, • 

No impress makes it where, 

Resign’d, he leaves this sinful shore, 

A youth of promise mre. 

His sallow cheek, and glased eye, 

Bear witness of that power, 

Which death employs when he iswiigh, 

To close men's mortal boor. 

But what is death to those who dare, 

- On earth to live for heaven 1 
Whose ceaseless care, hath been in prayer. 

To have their sins forgiven 1 
That cheerful smile,—Umi placid brow. 

That look of heaven's love, 

Wonld make us fain believe that now. 

Thou dwell’st in realms above. 

Ah, happy youth ? you leave a world, 

Thai’s claimed yon but a span; * 

Your race is ran, e'er truth unfurled 
The sinful ways of rain. 

Methinks the Bible as it lays 
On that calm breast of thine. 

Had made thee one in early days. 

To vouch its truths divine. 

And as around thy dying bed. 

We stand in hope ana fear, 

“ The still small voice" as from the dead. 

Thus speaks in accents clear. 

“ Why dost thou wish bis spirit pure 
“ To linger here below 1 
“ Why dost thou ask it to eadnre 
“ A longer reign in woe 1" 

We bow in silence to God's will. 

Nor woold n thooght repine: 

O, may He bid our sorrows still. 

And make our hearts as thine. W. A. 

THE LITTLE ROBIN BED BREAST. 

“ Why sit siafiaf then, sweet Robin Red-braawt, oe a btury 
stoue pillar in the moon? The rammer day* an all over aodgoae 
aad in another month may be coming the ■now.”—W iiaom. 

Why sit’s! tbou there, my lovely bird, 

And sing’st thy song so sweet 7— 

And dost thou think thy notes sre heard, 

Here in this wild retreat 7 
Sure thou hast wandered far away 
From those who love thee beat, 

And lonely here dost tune thy lay,— 

The wild moor's sweetest guest. 

Why cam’st thou to tbis lonely place 7— 

Tny mates have mourned thee long— 

Was it this wide-spread moor to grace 
With thy heart-tnrilling song 7 
Was it, that thou might’st here be free 
To sing, or be at rest 7 
To nurse thy tender brood, and see 
Secure thy little nest 7 
But thou hast tarried here fbll long— 

The summer days are o'er— 

Thy little ones are fledged and strong, 

And need thy care no more. 

The Autumn winds are blowing chill 
Along the trackless waste, 

And through the moor-flowers son a ding shrill, 
Cold Winter’s couriers haste. 

They tell us, that he’a coming nigh, 

With sleet and hail and snow, 

Old Autumn heaves a heart-felt sigh— 

The harbinger of wo. 

He’ll scatter anow along his path, 

And icy is hia breath ; 

He’D spread Abroad the storm’s wild wrath, 

And winds as cold as death. 

Nature, obedient to his word, %. 

Is clad in russet hue, 

She trembles when his voice is heard— 

His bodings prove too true. 

The trees put off their dress of green, 

And hear hia atern command— 

How changed is every summer scene ! 

Tie all a dreary land. 

Then, hie thee to some milder clime, 

And ’scape the coming gloom; 

Ge, where you’ll have a happier time, 

Where flowers are in their bloom; 

Yes, hie thee to some far-off land, 

Where thou cans! safely sing. 

And bring once more a joy Ail band, 

As messengers of Spring. 

We’ll greet ye then, with joy and mirth, 

A flowery carpet spread—* 

'New beauties then shill deck the earth, 

And Wimtw’. (loom be fled. [Watafamn. 
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